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REPORT 


OX THE 


CENSUS OF TRAVANCORE, 1901. 


Personal. 


• • PART I. 

THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 

INTUODUCTION. 

Under command of Hia Hjghnesa the Maha Iliijah, the fourth ^tvieral Cenaiia 
was taken on the morning of the 2nd March, 1901. The reaulta hijve Ix'cn 
ernlKxliei^ in a scrica of Tables and are published sejxirately. In the jiresent 
volume they will lx* examined and comj>an*d, wherever*|K)HKil)le, with the statis- 
tics of other States and Provinces. By way of inti*bduction, however, it may 
not be inappropriate to refer briefly to the leading features of the Census ojKirations 
and of the system adopted in working out the results. A full and detailed 
account of these and other allic<l matters conncctai with the Administration of 
the Census, so indispensable as a guide to future enumerations, will form the * 
subject of a separate volume. 

I. TnK Preliminary Opehati^ns. 

2. On the 29th August 1899, Go\ernmcnt was pleased to apjxnnt me a.s 
Census Commissioner without prejudice to my duties 
as Sanitary Commissioner. A plan of o|)eratIons 

was sketched out on the general lines suggested by the (Jovernmwit of In<liif. 
Tn.*re^ai:d to certain im[X)rtant questions that ha<J to be consi<lere<l and settled, 1^ 
interviewed Mr. liisley, the Imjierial Census Commissioner, at Ootacaj^und. 
His Note on the “Census of Travancore ’and Cochin” apj)ended to this volhme 
gives an account of the prexjeedings at that interview. The suggestions contained 
jherein were steadRly kept in view throughout the entire Census ojxjrations.* 

3. The Census was taken up in three stages. At the first, houses w^e 

numbered and house-lists prepared. The habitual* 

Stares of the Ceneue residents were then enumerate<l by a leisurely house- 

Operatlona. , , , . i . i . r 

• to-house visit and the i>artieulars entered in forms 

called Census schedules. This was the Preliminary enumeration. ^ The lasj stagi? 
was the Final or synchronous enumeration of thc^ jxipulation, ^siclent as well as 
floating. The entries made at the Preliminary enumeration were checked^ and 

brought into agreement with the facts as they stcxxl on fliie Census da^. • • 

• * 

In countries like England, the householders fill in the schedules for their 
houses on the Census night, the duty of the enumerator* being confined 
collecting them on tlie ensuing, morning. This is not possible in Trawincore 
where about ninety per cent, of the householders are unable to read and writ<.‘. • 
Neitha is it possiUe for the same reason to secure the required nqpiber of enu- , 
meiators fi>r roewding the necessary information in a single* night. The work • 
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had, therefore, to be distributed over a number of stages and conducted by mefins 
of a comjmratively small^agency. * 


4. In September 1900, a Regulation to provide for the due taking oTf the 
I Census was jmssed and a set of Instructions issued 
by Government and published for general informatidh. 
In pursuance of these Instructions, the country was 
marked off into various Census divisions. 


Oommenoement of 
Operation*. 


Census Unit : — Before treating of these divisions, reference^ has to be made 
to tlie Census Unit — the smallest area for which separate statistics were arranged 
to be compyed. In 1891, the Proverti was taken as the unit for this pur|X)se. 
But this Svas too large an area for statistical coihparisons. The Kara, ‘an indi- 
genous unit oPancient date,’ which closely corre8]K)nd8 to the British Indian village 
was therefore , accepted as the unit for this Census. Correct lists of Karas were 
prepared for all the Taluks and, in arranging the Census divisions with reference© 
to them, care was taken to keep each Kara intact. 


Census Divisions and uigency : — The ultimate division was the Block ; above 
it came the Circle, ; and lastly, the Charge. To each Block, an Enumerator was 
appointed and to each Circle, a Supervisor. A Taluk was constituted a Census 
Charge and the Tahsildar was made its Sui)erintendent and held responsible for the 
tonduct of the entire Census operations within his Charge. Unlike in British 
India where the system of compulsory Census service is in force, the preliminary 
o]ierations had, in confonnity with past usage, to be conducted by means of a 
specially paid agency. To obviate the need for an enormous exi)enditure as well 
as to meet the difficulty of securing the requisite complement of men for this temjK)* 
my duty, the Enumorat^)r’H division or Block w\as so constituted at the initial 
stages as to include a much greater number of houses than at the Final enumera- 
tion. The plains were divided into 747 Preliminary Enumeration Blocks. These 
were grou{>ed into 46 Circles. Separate arrangements were made for the Census 
of the Hill tracts and Plantations. In 1891, the Census divisions comprised only 
0:^6 lUtxjks aud 31 Circles. The staff was thus greatly augmented at this Census. 


' ^election ami Training of the Censtts Agency : — To secure the maximum 
atnount of efficiency, great care was bestowed on the selection and training oi' 
Enumerators and Supervisors. Out of the total number of Enumerators en- 
tertained, 714 or 95 per cent, belonged to the Taluks to wlfich they were appoint- 
ed. Their familiarity with the localities comprised in their Blocks enabled them 
t(x do their work with accuracy and thoroughness. To enable the fullest measure 
of responsibility' being enforced, the inspecting officers were drawm from the 
Government service. Classes were held for training the Enumerators and Sui)er- 
visors and their acquaintance with Census duties was tested at each stage by the 
^ respective Charge Superintendents. 

Preparation of Buildings Registers : — The a^xing of serial numbers to houses 
and the preparation ofc Registers for houses and Miscellaneous buildiugs were 
' the first items in the Enumerators’ work. In the House Register, the name, if 
any, of each house and of its principal occupant and the total number of inmates 
Mvere noted. In the Register lor Miscellaneous buildings — buildings other than 
dwelling-houf^es — the nature and ownership of the building, the number of per- 
^ inanept inmates, if any, and other particular were recorded. The woric was b^n 
on the Slst October^ 1900, and completed in the last Taluk on the ISth 
‘ following. The number of days t^en up by the Taluks ran^ ftoia 40 to 49.' 
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On«n average, these Registers took 42 days to prejmre as com|>arod with 4C in 1891. 
Arrangemenls were made through the village officers to ensure the Enumerator’s 
visiting every part of the Hlock. On the completion orthese Registers, Abstmets • 
were prepared and submitted to the Central Office fer scrutiny and check. 

• • 

5. The Preliminary ciiumeration was the next item on the programme. 

The numbei^ of EiiumemU>rs was raise<l at tJiis stagt‘ 
FrelUplaarj BnumaratloB. 750 agjflnst (>88 in 1891. The compilation of the 

preliminary record commenced on the 19th December 1900 and (uvupied (fl days. 
The number of days tivken by a Taluk avemged to agninst .*19 at the 1891 ( eiisus. 
When thia work was com[)let(vl, the final cheekiiig on the Census date was all that 

remained and the sjKicial agenev was, thereft>r(‘, disUmded. • 

• • • 

(). During the prejKiration of the Buildings Registers, tlie Su|>^visors tested 
• . 22 j>er cent, and dnririg the Preliminarw‘mimen\tioM, 

Cbeoklnr ofBnumeratora* Hcrutiiiized and verified 2fi |)er cent, of the total num- 

ber of entries. These averages were higher than those 
'of the preceding Census by 7 and 15 per cent. res|>eetively. At the l.'^9l ( ensus, 
the Su])er^usor8 had to j)erform a number of executiv<* fun(‘tions as well. !\t tliis 
(’ensus, these were transferred to the Chargi* SuperinU‘ndent}^ with a vi(‘w to 
enable the Suj)ervi8orH to do their inspection duties more efficiently. In atldiiicm 
to the guidance and control of the ojK^rations* in his Taluk, the Tahsildar availed^ 
himself of every opportunity to clux-k the ( Vnsus re<‘()rds from time to time. The 
Provertikars too rendered all possible assistaiici*. ^ ^ ^ 

7. The Dewan Pcishcfirs were recpieshMl to superintend the (Vnsiis .work 
in their respective Divisions. They toured in their 
• lupeotloa bjr D«wan Districts and testcMl the wo^k of the Census ‘staff as 

often as jiossihh*. During the progress of tin; preb- 
minary operations, 1 t(K) moved alKMit and satisfi(‘d 
myself that the men nnderst(H)d the ndes ami did their work well. A few mis 
takes due to misapprehension of rules were detected and were rectified ))y exphi 
natory circulars. • • 


8 . Eight Towns 

OmiMUM of Towns. 

omitted as possessing 
itavankulam added. 


were censused in 18(H, n.'imely, Xagercoil, Trivnml#um,^ 
Quilon^ Shencottali, Kottayam, Allep]K?y, N'aikam 
and Haripacl. At this Census the last two were 
no urlxm cluiracteristics and Changaiuichery, Pariir .and 




In arranging for tlie censusing (»( Towns, an initial diffi MiTty arose in the 
adjustment of the limits of the Karas split nj) hy their honndary lines. This 
difficulty was further complicated by the limits of certain towns having l)cenalUTed 
in varying w^ays since the last Census, a Kani lH*iiig in wane eases soffit into ihns* 
jK)rtions, one within the j>resent txnvn, one in the oW town and a tiiinl portion out- 
side both, A new m<xle of nomenclature by whieh each bi^(*(^t(^4l or trisected |ua*- 
tion was constituted a sepratc Kara and given a distinctis^e name hml Uierefor(*fo 
be worked out. * 


In the case of Nagercoil, Trivandnun, Quilon and Koft.Tyam whose lK)^inda- 
ries have changed since 1891, statistics were c(anpiled with reference im thfir then 
limits in view to a comparison being m?ule l>ctweeti the f>ast and the present popula- 
tion on the beais of a common area. As separate figures for the oon/jKjnent Kant 
units of each of these towns are not available for the 1891 Ctyisu®, thp converse process* 
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^ o£ calculatiag th? t'hea population o£ these towns on present areas has not buen 
possible. « ' * 

9. In 1891 a Preliminary enumeration was alone attempted in regard* to all 

^ Hill Tracts. At this Census it was resolved to bring 
Oensns Kill Tracts* operations in these places into strict line with 

those followed on the plains. The threa stages, housemumbering, prepara- 
tion of the preliminary record, and final checking, were all gone through and the - 
result has been an enormous increase over the previous Census in i^espect of houses 
and population. The Census of the Cardamom Hills was conducted under the 
responsibility of the local District Magistrate and the Census of othe«^ills en- 
trusted to the Forest Department. 

*' » 4 

10. Se}xirate censusing of plantations, mines, factories, &c., was one of the 
Oensuft of Plantations, special features of the 190 \ Enumeratiop. Rules were 

Minec, di. 0 . framed and issued for the purpose on the lines sketched 

out in the Imj)erial Code of Census Procedure. ' 

• 

, ir. Thk Ckssus on Final Enumekation. 


II. As on ^)revious occasions, the Final enumeration was made by day- 

Sat. of the Oenaua. nature of several {jortlons of the country 

and the scattered distribution of houses situated, as 
most of them are, within enclosures, render a night Census not only inconvenient 
l)ut full of risk to tlu>roughness and accuracy. The travelling population, the 
liouseless poor and all otliers found outside dwelling-houses were therefore 
enumerated on the night, of the 1st March, and the resident population censused 
on the ensuing morning. The ReiK)rt8 received from the Census officers on duty 
show that, as in the pa8t,fthe day Census was a success and one best suited to local 
<onditions. 


12. for the purpose of the Final Census, each Taluk was divided into a 
TO- n i number of Blocks of such sizes as an Enumerator 

‘ . ' would Ikj able to traverse in two or three* hours. 

( irclfs were constituted out of these and a Sujxjrvisor was placed in charge of each. 
‘ Kxcljiiding the hill tracts, there were in all 16,098 Blocks distributed over T,.i20 
Cirolcs. On an average, each Block contained 37 houses and each Circle, 10 
Blocks. 

( 

( eiwm Staff: For conducting the Census, the services of every availably, 
Government servant and private gentleman were enlisted. 43 per cent, of the 
« total nnmher of Enumerators and 93 per cent, of the Supervisors were recruited 
irom the several grades of the (lovernment service. The Tahsildars of each 
Taluk trained the Census staff for two days preceding the Census dtjte. 

Special anrangements : — (1) Stations were established at suitable points for 
the enumeration . of the houseless poor and of traveller^ by road, backwater, canal 
and. river and an Enumerator was appointed to each, 

(‘2) The sea going population was censused by the Port offioen. 

(3) The IncSwaters and canals being the chief means of communication 
north of.Trivandrum, the separate censusing of all Tj»Ti.ting (Jhftts 

. f was arranged for. 

(4) ^ The Census of Jails, Hospit^s, Asylums, &c., was carried out by 

the heads of the respective Institutions, •< 
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beparate rules were framed and issued laying down th6 j)rocedure to l>e ^ 

adopted in tte censusing of each of the alx>ve classes of the ^>pulation. 

Special arrangements were also made for the enumeration of the military 
population and of the men engaged on the Railway lin^s under construction. 


Final Checking and Preparation of^ Totals , — The final che<?king was Ixjgun early 
on th« morning of the 2nd March and by mid-day was completed throughout the 
State. The Erfumerators collected themselves aftc^r their rounds at the appointed 
stations and prepared, yiider the direction of the Sui)ervi8ors, Abstracts showing, 
among other j^rticulars, the numlier of occupied houses, males, females and\he 
total jx^pulation in each Block. These were checked and verified by^ the Suj)er- 
visors who then pre|>ared the Circle summaries and handed them to tha Charge 
Su|)erintendent. At the Taluk Cutcherry, the Circle totals were adile<l up into thc 
Charge sumiaary and duly verified. The Taluk totals of ix^cupied houses, males 
and females were then telegraphed or de8})atched by sjxjcial messengers to the 
Central Office at Trivandrum. 


Froviftlonal Totals* 


13. The provisional figures of the different Charges wore added ui>,and the 
State Totals submitte<l to (Jovernment and telegraphed 
to the Imjxjrial Census Commissioner* on the 4th 
March — the third day after the Census. But for the delay ciiused in receiving the 
Taluk totals from a few of the Tahsildars, the State Totals could have l)een senk 
in a day earlier. Even as it was, the Census Commissioner for India was pleased 
to intimate to me his agreeable surprise at the (^|tbdition with which the Totals 
were made up and desjmtched to him. Writing umler date the 23rd March, ' 

he said:— “I have been so busy .... that 1 have fiad no time to congratu- 
late you on the admirable results obUiined under your |alminiHtration in.Travan- 
core. Considering the difficulties that had to be met with in a country which has 
not yet been covered with a net-w^ork of telegraph lines, it sjHMiks volumes for your 
arrangements that the first totals should have been ready so soon. You must 
have tiiken infinite trouble with the second set of Enumenitors, which always a p- 
l)eare<f to me to present great difficulties; and you must have been v^ry well su|k- 
|x>rted by the Goveriuneiit of the btatc.** ^ • 

At the Census of 1891, the first totals were ready 24 days after th<^Fin|jl 
enumeration. 


On comparing these preliminary Totals with the figures us finally corrected at 
the Tabulation office, it was found that houses were over- stated by 1,655 or *28 
|)er cent, and population under-stated by 1,1 19 or *03 i)er cent. In the precedutg 
Census, the j^rcenUiges of variation were — *01 |)er cent, in the case of houses and — 
004 percent, in regard to jxjpulation. Consi<leringthat Enurnertors’ final Abstracts 
were worked fiut by a staff of over 16,000 men and the Totals prcjMircd within such 
1 remarkably short time, the variation disclosed deserves [Xirhaps no special comment. , 

14. From reports received, there is a consensus of opinion in regard to tlie 

accuracy of the Census. My actual ins|)ection o5 4 he 
AoetumoF of the o«ii«iis. various stages eflablcs rne^to add my • 

persotial testimony to it. There might have been stray cases of omissions and over- 
x)untings. But these cannot detract from the general corrWtness of the results. • 

15. The attitude of the people towards the Census was one of *unsUsi)ecting • 

tolerance, if not of positive helj>fulr\^ss. Cifnards ^ 
Attitnda oftha paopls* ^0 intentions of Government were conspicuous • 
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by their absence. No occasion arose for the penal provisions of the Census Regula- 
tion being enforced. ^ 


16. 


Time epeivt on the Oensoe.* 


rorme, &ules) die. 


The actual Census operations occupied 123 days as compared wifh 126 
at the 1891 Census. 40 days were allowed for the 
preparation of the Buildings Registers, 30 for the 
Preliminp,ry enumeration and a day for the Final Census. The remaining 52 
days were distributed as intervals between one stage and another. ^ 

17f All the Census Forms, Rules and Instructions were' printed at the 
Government Press, Trivandrum, and distributed from 
the Central Office. In all the Taluks, Malayalam 
schedules were used, except in Tovala and Shencottah where Tamil was the 
langiftigft adopted. * 

The standard Census schedule was made out on the model adopted in British 
India with a»few additions and differed in some respects from that 6 f 1891, The 
alterations intnxluced will be referred to in the Chapters dealing with the subjects* 
to which they relate. For easy reference, however, the headings of the different 
columns in the schedules used at the Censuses of 1891 and 1901 are given below: — 


1891 SCHEDULE. 

Numbeb ‘ 

OF Subject Matter. 

COLUMN. 

1 . Serial number and name. 

2. Religion. " , 

3 . Sect of Religion. 

4 . Caste of Hindu.s a^id Jains^ tribe 

or race of others, 

5. Sub-division of caste, 

6 . Male or female. 

7. Age. 

8 . Married, unmarried or widowed. 

9. Parent-tongue. 

10.* Birth; District, Province or 
^ Country. 

* 11*. Occupation or means of subsist- 
ence. 


1901 SCHEDULE.' 

Numhsr 

OF Subject Matter. 

COLUMN. 

1 . Serial number of persons enu- 

merated and name. 

2. Religion. 

3. Sect of Religion. 

4 . Male or femde. 

c 

5. Married, unmarried or widowed. 

6 . Age, last blrtli day. 

7 . Caste, Race or Tribe. 

8 . Sub-division of caste. 

Occupation j 9 , Princi|)al occupation. 

or means of / 

subsUtence > o n .j. 

of actual ( 10. Subsidiary occupation, 
workers, j 

11 . If dependent, principal occupation 
or means of subsistence of the actual 


12. Learning, literate or illiterate. 

% 

13. Language known by literate. 

14. « If any person be insane deaf-mute 

from birth, or a le{)er, enter 
v that j)erson as such below. 

i) 


worker on whom dependent. 

12 . Where born; name of Taluk if in 
TratTvneore; District, Province or 
Country, if outsitle. 

13. Language ordinarily spoken in the 
house-hold. 

14. Literate or illiterate with langu- 
ages spoken by literate. ' 

15. If literate, can or cannot read and 
write English. 

16. If the person be insane, boA deaf 
and dunA from birth, totally blind or 
suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter 
08 such below. 

17. If the person has any eleidumtoid 
swelling, enter as such here. , 
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• Abstraction and Tabulation. • • * 

18. The conversion of the raw materials as contaii^ in the scheiiules into 
* The old ajatem. manufactured products of the Final Tables, to 

adopt the very apt metapj^or of Mr. Risle^^, was next 
taken up. The first stage in this process is known as Abstraction, by which is 
meant the grouping of individual enti;jiesiby classes, such as Sex, lleligiiv^ Oecu- 
pationmnd the like and the taking of the totals of these classes for small territorial 
units. The system of Abstraction hitherto followed was the system of marking 
and counting by strokes.. The entries in the schedules were transferred to what 
were called Working-sheets which really represented the Final Tables on an cxtciid- 
ed scale. In these sheets the abstracting clerks entere<l the jmrticulaws required, 
thus / / / /, each stroke representing an individual. Further strokes wei€ /tdded 
for individuals falling into the same category, every fifth stroke^bcing drawn 
diagonally thifmgh the preceding four to facilitate totalling by fives.. The Illpck 
totals were then made up and tested. They were afterwards transferred to Tabula- 
tion registers which gave the totals for larger units. This is the second stage 
known as Tabulation. 


Defats of the old system : — This system was not found to, work well. To 
<|UOte from the Census Report for 1891 : — * 


** It was at onco found out that this was by no means the host system that could ho adop(|^d. . 
It had one great convenience, however, W,?., the great facility of totalling the units ; hut this 
was all. In every other respect it was found defective. ^ Tho^ea of strokes ig a vast sheet of 
paper is, iq the first place, confusing. The clerk who goes on marking off stroke after strokf^ 
with his left hand probably fixed on the schedule to know th^ last item for which he had 
marked off the istroke, is taxed to his utmost, and is, as it were, nailed to his desk. The 
j^ightest disturbance such as the shaking of his table or the st^eeaing of his neig)d)Our is 
enough to throw him off his work and leave him in doubt whether the last item marked oH' 
was a child or an adult, a male or a female, a Hindu or a Mahomedan. Onco the doubt is 
created in his mind, he is hopelessly confused and would have to go through the whole work, 
probably the whole of the village schedules again, to reassure himself on the item of doubt, 
there bejng nothing to show in the succession of strokes where one house closed and anoili(*r 
commenced.** (Volume I, page 150.) ‘ • ^ 

The difficulty of applying tests of correctness Vas another defect pointe^ out 
in tliat Report, When two totals differed, it was not possible to say which wai^ 
the correct one except by re-abstraction. The difficulty of selecting the right com- 
partment in a large sheet, carelessness, and fudging had also to be reckoned* with, 
^hese disadvantages appear to have been experienced in other Census Offices too. 
The system was, therefore, given up under instructions from tlie Imperial Censyp* 
Commissioner in favour of the slip-system successfully used by Prdfessor Von Mayr 
in the Bavarian Census of 1871. The principles and working details of this sys- 
tem were fully^sketched out in Mr. Risley’s Note on Abstraction and Tabulation 
and were adopted in my office with certain modifications designed to suit* local* 
requirements. ' • 


19. For every person enumerated all the particulars recorded in the solie- 
dule were extracted on a sepamte slip, with the ex- 
MW sfMMi. ception of the entries relating to Religion, Sex and Civil 

condition. Religion was indicated by the colour of the slip, and ^x and Civil con- 
dition by its lihape. When the slips were written up, they were fheckdK and 
eorted into heaps corresponding to the columns in the Tables to be compilAl. ^ 

The i^stem as worked out in my office may be briefly expjbiinedf 
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Colour and Shape of Slips:— Five colours were used to denote the different 
religionists — brown foi* Hindus, red for Musalmans, yellow for Christians, green 
'• f(»r Animists and blue f(5r all others. The following diagrams "yvill illustrate the 
representation of Sex and Civil condition by shape. 

• ‘ ^ 

Male. 

^ . 


Unmarried \/ 


Female. 



Married 


Widowed 



^ Posting : — The process of transferring entries from schedules to slips is called 
slip-posting. On receiving a schedule book the Poster turns to its first page and* 
reads the entries in columns 2 (ileligion), 4 (Sex) and 5 (Civil condition) and se- 
lects a slip which indicajtes these particulars and copies therein all the other entries, 
using abbreviations in the maniter prescribed. On the back of each slip identifica- 
tion entries arc written ^^howing the name of the Taluk and the serial number of 
the Kara or village to which it relates. After the entries of all the persons enu- 
merated in the book have been thus extracted on slips, he arranges them in serial 
t)rder, and hands them to be checked. Though the schedules were tvritten in dif- 
ferent languages, the entries on the slips were all in Malayalam. 

Checkimj : — It is the Checl^er’s duty to sec that the correct slip has been select- 
ed j^d to test every entry made on the slip. The checking was done unSer the 
*sil6nt system, each Checker comparing the entries himself without the assistance of 
a reader. To ensure strict accuracy, the checking of every poeted slip was enforced. 
Wheii checking was completed, the bundles of slips were passed on to be sorted. 
Here the process of Tabulation commences. 

% 

Sorting : — Sorting is an easy and simple process of Tabulation, unatt^ided with 
the worry inseparable from the stroke system. Suppose the population by Religion 
and Sex has to be known for a Kara or village: the slips written Up for that Earn 
are taken and 'sorted by colour into different heads. The number of slips in each 
heap gives the total population professing the rdigion represented. The slips in 
each heap are then sorted by shape and the total number of males and females of 
each religiDn determined. In this manner slips may be sorted for all particulars of 
information that may be required to be known. The order in which the slips were 
sorted for the Final ^"('ables and the details of procedure followed at each sorting 
will be explained at length in the volume on the Administration of the Census. The 
principle k^t in view was to take up the most general Table first and then proceed 
to particular ones. Sorting for each successive Table was so arranged that the groups 
arrived at by sorting for one Table could be utilized f6r the one i]iiext taken up. 






Besides j;he final Tables, a number of supplementary ones eiiJbodying a variety , 
of collateral information were also compiled. As the slijj-sykem was found to be , 
very 6asy to work with, advantage was taken to prepare as many tables as would * 
enable the several items of information collected at such a great cost of money and 
labour being presented in a variety of interesting aspects. The tables thhs amipiled 
will be utilized in the following jmges. ^ , 

(Jut-txirn 0 / work : — The number *of hands at work in the Abstraction and 
Tabulation office varied from month to month. In all, 130 Posters worked for 74 
days, 72 Checkers for 45 days, and 98 Sorters for 06 days. The number of slips 

j) 08 ted, checked and sorted daily avei*aged 307, 911, and 5,415 respectively, 

• 

20. Payment was regulated*by the quantity of work done l)y each employe. 

The cost of Tabulation including thcq)riceof slips. 

Coat of Tabulation. ^ amounted to Us. 11,570-A8. 4-Ps. 6. This gives 

tills. S-As. 13-Ps, 6 for every one thousivnd of the population, and lls. 19-As. 14 
for every thousand houses. The statement of cost given in the Report on the 1891 

* Census does not distinguish the charges incurred on Tabulation. Cofnparison is, 
therefore^not possible. Taking the cost of Tabulation by machinery at the 1891 
Census of Cuba which is recommended as a standard for com])arieon, we find that 
ours bears but an infinitesimal proportion. In CuImi the cost averaged Rs. 105 i^cr 
thousand of ix)pulatiou and Rs. 31-As. 4 per thousand houses. 

• 21 , Dediictiiifi; from the total exixjnditure the value of Census property in 

hand estimated at thrce-fo’urths of thocost price, the 

Oenau. azpaadltur.. charges of the 1901 Census amount to Us. 42,203. * 

It is not possible to give at this stage the actual cost of tlifc Census, as exjMjnditurc 
>n connection with the printing of the Report, Office estjiblishrncnt, &c., has still 
to be met. But inclusive of these expenses which may be estimated at Us. 12,000, 
the total cost would amount to Rs. 54,203. This gives a rate of Rs. 18 -Ab. .5-Pb. 8 
j)er thousand of the population against Rs. 17 -Ab. 9 for the 1891 Census. 

TJie vast increase in population, the opening of three more columns in the 
Census schedule, the proportionate increase of work in connection with Abstnjetiort 
and Tabulation operations and the intrinsic value of the additional information ^ 
that has been collected and compiled will, J trust, be taken into considemtipn in 
determining whether, on the whole, the 1901 Census was not conducted witR afl 
possible economy. If we exclude, however, the special and additional items of ex- 

.penditure that had to be incurred at this Census, such as the separate Cchsus of 
the Hill tracts. Office rent, &c., the incidence per thousand of the population stands 
only at Rs. 17- As. 8. , ^ . 



cHxVpt;er I. 

. DISTRIBUTION* OF POPULATION. 

^ (TABLES I AND III.) 


Vrea — 2» Comparison with other Native States and Provinces-- 3. Aneas oj 
Administrative Divisions — I. The Cardamom Hills — 5. Populatioft — 
6. Population of Administrative Divisions — 7. Density of the State — 
8. Natural Divisions — 9, Area and Population of Natural Divisions — 
10. Densities of Natural Divisions — 11. Densities of Taluks — 12. Pressrere 
of Popidation on land—t3. Areality and Proximity— 14. Distinction 
between Town and Village — 15. Definition of Town — 16. Definition^oj 
Village— n. Total number of Towns and Villages— 18. Aiierage popu- 
lation of a Town and Village— 19. Proportion of urban and rural popu- 
lation — 20. Number of Towns — 21. Population of Towns — 22. Average 
population of a Town — 23. Notices of Towns — 24. Number of Villages 
25. Variation since 1881— 26. Average area^ of a Village— 21 . Average 
population of a Village — 28. Size of Villages — 29. Variation in size of 
Villages since 1881—30. Large Villages— 31. Proximity of Villages— 
32. Proverti statistics — 33. Definition of house — 34. Total number of 
occupied houses — 35. Number of houses in Townf and Villages — 36. 
Average number of persons per house — 31. Average number of houses per 
square mile — 38. Areality and Proximity of houses — 39. Record of 
Families — 40. Unoccupied houses. 

Area. • • 


Are*. 

Subsidiary Table iv. 


The total extent of the territories belonging to His Highness the Jlaha * 
Rajah of Travancore is 7,091 square miles. Thi* 
area calculated on the Taluk figures publisheil by 
authority in the latest Almanac and a<ioi>tcd i» State 
'able I, is based on recent measurements in the case of the surveyctl Taluks and 
Q Revenue accounts in the case of the unsurv'eyed ones, h or the purjx)Bes of the 
891 Census and the enumerations previous thereto, the total afea was taken as 
,730 square miles. This represented the result of the survey mmle by Lieutenants 
i^'ard and Coifaer between the years 1816 and 1820. On comparing the present^ 
reas of Taluks with those given in State Table I for 1891, differences are* 
beerved in regard to them all. These differenced are attributable pertly to the 
Mwe accurate measurements of the present Survey and partly to the areas as they 
tood in 1820 not having been corrected with reference to 8ubeequen4chang<A*in 

'aluk constitution. , 

2. Among the Native States of Madras, Travancore occupies the foremost 
place in point of area. It is mSre than five tiiiM the* 
ratiTs ■tatsa anft mrilanis of Cochin and six times that of l*ud|ikK<5ttaL 
sinMDim T«sui V. Compared with some of the States outside Uie i^resi* 
Wfi it ia about 8eveB.dgfath8 of Barodo, two-sevenths <rf Gwaliori* one-fourth of ^ 
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-f- 


Mysore and one-twelfth of Hyderabad or Kashmir. All the Native States *anc 
Agencies taken togethef, Travancore covers 1'04 per cent, of the aggregate area. Ii 
is smaller than the Prindlpality of Wales by 279 square miles and bears to botl 
England and Wales the proportion of one to eight. 

. • 

3. For administrative purposes, the State is divided into 31 Taluks. Thes( 
• are grouped into 4 Districts called Divisions. Th( 

Areas o^^^mintatratiT^ ^ average area oTf a Division is 1,773 sqjiiare miles and i? 

* about one-third the size of the average Madras Dis 

trjct. The Kottayam Division is the largest (3,289 square mileS) and approachet 
the District of Trichinopoly (3,632 square miles) in size. It is followed by Quilor 
(2,371) which is about twice the size of the State of Pudukk6ttai or Cochin, The 
other two Divisions, Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram, extend over 817 anc 
613 square miles respectively. The smallest District in Travancore is about two 
thirds of the smallest Madras District (Nilgiris). Compared with title Districts ol 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and Gwalior, the largest of our Divisions occupies th^ 
last place hgut one among those of Hyderabad, takes a middle position among thost 
of Mysore, and is the first among the Districts of Gwalior and Baroda. Takinfj 
an English standard of comparison, Kottayam is seen to be second only to the 
largest county, 'fork, alb the three Ridings taken together. 

Taluks : — The area of a Travancore Taluk averages 228*74 square miles and 
exceeds that of Cochin by 34. Excluding the Cardamom Hills, the Chengannui 
Taluk (836 square miles oc ll*8^per cent, of the total) is the largest and is mostlj 
mountainous. The Taluk of Kartikapalli with only 74 square miles (one per cent.) 
takes the last place. ♦ 


The Cardamom Billa. 


4, • The tract of country known as the Cardamom Hills has, according to the 
information supplied by the Survey Department, n 
total extent of 972*43 square miles. Though not c 
distinct Revenue unit, it is a separate division for magisterial and general planting 
purposes. It has been usual, therefore, to treat the Cardamom Hills separately foi 
*the ^purposa of the Census. This practice has been followed now too. At the 
l)revious Censuses, however, tlie total extent of the tracts was not shown and the 
othec items of information, such as density, &c., deducible from a consideratior 
of ‘area in reference to population were consequently not recorded. In trying tc 
account for the Cardamom Hills area in the old Census Tables, I found it distri- 
buted'over the component Taluks. Periyar and Thekkadi treated separately at the 
last Census have now been included in the Cardamom Hills. 


Population. 


5. 


Fopalation. 

Subsidiary Tabls iv. 


Tlie total population ns enumerated at this Census was 2,952,157— 
1,490 ,165 males and 1,461,992 females. Viewed along 
with the other Native States ^nd Provinces which have 
been taken for comparison with reference to area, Tra- 
vftlicore is, found to oceftpy much the some place in regard to population. Bui 
the njlative position ^hich it bears in this respect to those States and Provinces is. 
with few exceptions, higher than in the case of territorial extent. Hyderabad, foi 
instaijce, which is twelve times as large as this country, contains only four times itt 
populatipn <nd Kashmir which is about the same size os Hyderabad is less thickly 
peopled than Travancore. Mysore again, with four times the area, has less than 
double the ntlmbep of inhabitants. The proportion seems to be reversed in th< 
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oase* of Gwalior and Boroda* For more than thrice the extent, ^^tSe^former State ix)8* osi 
senses nearly 20,000 p3r3on8 less ; while, Baroda with a sliglitfy larger territory has 
lesH than two-thirds of our population. It may be interesting to add that, for almoMt • 
tlie same area, Wales returns but a little over half the population of Travancore. 


» G. Though the Kottayam Division is the largest in extent, its population 
^Fopaiation of is only sedmft to Quilon which has 1,070,S83 jxjr- 
AdmiiiUitrati¥9 PiTioions. sons (3G*2 per cent) as compared with 1,041,217 
suBBDWRv tablb IV. (35*3 pcr cent.) in Kottayam. Trivandrum and Pad* 
inanabhapuram follow the order of areas with a i^opulation of 454,742 (15*4 jier 
cent.) and 385,915 (13*1 per cent.) res|)ectively. 


The mean {x^pulation of a division is 738,039 and is higher than fliat for 
Hyderabad (G55,361), Mysore (G92,425), Baroda (488,17?) or Gwalior (154, 3G8). 
Compared with the Madras District, our average divisional population is less than 
half. Taken individually, none of the Districts in the Suites above named with 
^tlie exception of one in Mysore, .is more densely jxjoplcd than Kottayapi, which is 
only oiu* second populous Division. 

Taints : — In thirteen Taluks, the p»pulatlon is above 100,000;, in fourteen 
others, it ranges from 50,000 to 100,000 and in the remaining live including the 
Cardamom Hills, it is below 50,000. The Taluk of Tiruvalla heads the list with a 
population of 140,926 (4*8 percent.) closely followed by Shertallay which has 
but a nominal shorUige of 38 inhabitants. Next cgmc* Neyyattinkara (139,952) 
and Trivandrum (134, 19G) each with a ixjrcentagc of 4*8 and 4*5 on the total . 
population of the State, The Taluks witli the smallest p^iulation are Todupuzha 
(32,571) and Tovala (32,410). 

On an average, there are 92,255 persons to a Taluk. 19 Taluks show averages 
above and the rest below this figure. 


Density, Areality and Proximity. 

7. Taken as a whole, Tnivancorc has a density ot 41G persons fb the stjuarc 
• mile. In calculating this density, the usual procc- 

Pensitj of tho Stato. includyig even uninhabiUible and unci/ltur-. 

Subsidiary tables I ft V. ^ ^ t m i » 

able areas has ijcen followed. If tliesc tracts which 
take up nearly a third of the total area 1)0 exclude<l, the density of the SUite ,would 
ftand at a much higher figure. Since 1875, the pressure of population has been 
Steadily increasing. Li that year it stood at 326. In 1881, it increasal to 
and ten years later to 361. Thus within the last 25 years, the density of i>opula- 
tion in Travancore has increased by 28 jxjr cent. 

Of the Bi^ltish Indian Provinces, Bengal with 494 persons to the square mile, 
and the United Provinc3s of Agra and Oudh with 445 persons alonef show a denser 
distribution of population than Travancore. Madras^nd the Punjab follow at long 
inten'alfl with densities of 269 and 209 respectively. Among tho Native Stertes, ' 
Cochin with 596 i)erson8 to the square mile stands first and^Travanc#rf takes but 
the second place. The density of every other Province or State is less than that 
of Travancore by more than half. The most striking contgxst is afforded by the , 
State oS Kashmir where there are only 36 persons to a square mile of territory. 

The accompanying diagram shows the porition of Travancore as compared 
with the other States and Provinees. 
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!• 8. For the» examination and discussion of Census statistics, a schema c 

^ * Natural divisions prepared under the Arders of Hi 

aturai x>i iona. ^ Excellency the Viceroy has been recommended b; 

the Imperial Census Commissioner. In forwarding this scheme, Mr, Risley ob 
served thait “ although baled primarily upon meteorological considerations, th 
divisions corresix)nd very closely with orographic, geological, agricultural, lin 
guistlc hnd ethnological regions and for ^is reason, as well as in view, of thi 
close relation that exists between rainfall and population, it is desirable to maki 
as much use of them as possible in connection with the statistics embodied in th( 
Subsidiary Tables. In some provinces it may be necessary to further sub“di\id< 
a division in order to bring out local peculiarities within the division, but th( 
multiplication of minute sub-divisions should a rule be avoided. . 

For the* purposes of the Report, I am inclined to think the best principle 
on- which to base the discussion of the statistics will be to work 4om general tc 
particular areas thus : — ' 

(^l) The Province. 

(2^ The Natural divisions. 

(3) IJistriets or groups of districts within the Natural division8’\ 

The line of treatment here recommended will be followed in this as well as 
' in the succeeding Chapters to the full extent that local conditions permit. 

In the soheme of divfeions proposed for all India, Travancore is grouped with 
' the sister State of Cochin under what is called the West Coast division. Though 
foi Imperial requirements, this country has had to be taken as a whole, it may, for 
purposes of local treatment, Ijc spilt up into more or less distinct divisions. 
In the absence of wcif-marked territorial differences in respect of language 
or race, Natural divisions have to be based mainly on the leading geographical 
and climatic features. ^ Bounded by the sea on the one side and by the Western 
GhiUs on the other, Travancore presents a remarkable diversity of physical con- 
/litlons. But, varied as these conditions arc, they operate within such u small 
compass that they shade off into each other by imi^erceptible degrees even within 
* the small territorial units into which the State is parcelled out for administrative 
purposes. Nevertheless, certain broad distinctions are not wanting. Two divi- 
sions may be thus marked out, one, the littoral and deltaic and the other, the 
mountainous and sub-montane. In regard to rainfall, climatic conditions, nature 
and capacity of the soil, amount of water-supply and facilities for communica* 

^ Mpn and transport, the belt of land that stretches along the coast presents clear 
points of advantage over the regions in the interior. From the statistics such as 
have been furnished hy the Meteorological Dejiartment, it is seen that the littoral 
area has a mean annual rainfiill of 73-57 inches as compared with 97-66 indies in the 
mountainous and sub-montane tracts. But the steep declivities on which the rain 
falls cannot evidently benefit the area of its incidence a^mtich as the area of its 
conver^nce and ultimate spread. In regard to climate again, the littoral tract is the 

fiivogred of the t^-o Natural divisions. There is not along the coast that 
sudden variability of Ifempcrature from scorching heat to biting cold, which is seen 
to characterise more inland tracts. As for diseases, malaria in its proteaa mad* 
festa^ons and its varying degrees of severity is a severe handicap to seUters of 
the mt?no» regions. The gravelly soil of the inland tracts U poor heywid 
meespre and OTOtrasts in an appreciable manner with the alluvial depositB of the 
uttorai belt. Circumstances such os these inherent in the phyiM df 
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PraVancore give a distinctivenefla to the two Natural divisioifs •whieli have l)eoii 
uggested fof the puriwses of the Census reviewer. • • 


The Taluks included in the littoral division are: — 


€HA 

Pam 


1, Agastisvarain. 

2. Eraniel. 

3* Vilavank(xl. 

4. Neyyattinkara. 

5. Trivaydruin. 


G. Chiniyinkil. 

7. Quilon^ 

8. KarpnagaiKiHl. 

9. Kartikapalli. 

10. Aniljalapuzlm. 


11. Sliertallay.* 

12. Parur. 

13. Vaikain. 

14. Tiruvalla. 

15. Mavclikara. 


The first twelve actually l)order the sea. Of the remaining three, Vaikam 
ies on the verge of a largo lake which for all purposes other tlian Wreign com- 
nercc may be taken as a miniature sea. Nearly three Proverfis in this T'aluk 
neasuring a third of its total area go to constitute an island at the northern end 
)f the Vembanad lake. Tiruvalla, though skirted neither by the sea nor by a 
vatery expanse comparable to it, is traverse<l by such a net-work of rivers and 
heir branches as to make its deltaic region one of the most fertile in all^mvancore. 
Mavelikara which wedges itself in between the sea-l)oard Taluks ol Karunagapalli 
nd Karti'ka])alli and enters into the triple constitution of the Kayanknlam Town, 
Kirtakes of all the physical features of its congeners. The Natural, division which 
akes in the fifteen Taluks above mentioned may be dcsignate»l the Western or 


he Lowland division. 


The other division which may be called the E^sti;rn f^r the I pland inchales 
lie mountainous Taluks of 


1. Tovala. 

• 2. Kalkulam, 

3. Nedumangad. 

4. Kottarakara. 

LS well as the Taluks in 
Kunnattnr. 

13. Ettumanur. 


5. Pattanapurarn. 
(). Shencottah. 

7. Chengannur. 

8. Changanacliery. 

the sub-montane area, r 

I 14, Kottavam. • 

I ^ •' 

I 15. KunnaUiad. 


9. ^finacliil. 

10. Jluvattupuzha. 

11. Todupuzha. 

^h’l 

IG. Alangad. 




Of these, the Taluks of Chnnoiinachery, Kottayani :ui.l Ettiimnnur Ijordq: the 
^'’'(jnihanatl lake like the Taluk of ^ aikmn j hut there the reseinhlaucc cciiSics, 
Dhese Taluks are mostly inountaiuous and <lo ru)t jwwsess the well-iiiarkctl littoral 
catures of V'aikam. 

A grouping of the Taluks of the State into these twr) Natural divisions is n<^ 
lowever, free from defects ; but, if, in such a grouping. Taluks are to Ik- preserved 
ntact and the multiplication of minute suh-divisions against which Mr, Ilislcy 
nters a distinct note of warning avoide*!, no other arrangement protnises to bring 
Hit more clearly whatever distinctions of tyi)e may be discernible in the ph^'Hical* 
eatures of the country. . , 

In view of the distinctiveness of the two Natural divisions, separate figures ■ 
.re shown for them in the Tables of the Imperial scries. • 


9. The Western Natural division extends over an area of 1,789’ 68 square 
miles ( 25-2 i>cr cent, of the ?5tal ) and has a^pu- ' 
lation of 1,690,601 <67-3 per cent), The . Eistern 
* * division covers 5, 301'35 square miles (74’8 per qpnt.) 

rith a population of only 1,261,536 (42'7 per cent.). Tb»is, ftc ond^fourtn of the 
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OBAV. X. total area, the Western division contains more than half the entire populatidn of 
rABA. ib. the State. • ‘ • 

t 

• . 10. The mean density of the Western division is 944 and that of the 

Senaitie* of Natural * Eastern, m. If the lu-ban population is excluded, 
Divuions. the densities stiDid at 886 and 233 respectively. Tlie 

SUBSIDIARY Table I. Western dJviaion is thus about four times as densely 

populated as the Eastern. This glutting of tlie population in the foraer is dub to the 
greater means of procuring sul)8is(;cnce. The innumerable little rivei's that gush from 
the acclivities of the Ghilts intersect the country in various directions and, spreading 
themselves far and wide, give to agi icultural ojierations in the midland and sea-board 
Taluks an impetus of a kind unknown to the liilly regions in the interior. The soil 
of tills* tract is naturally soft and fertile from alluvial deposits and not hard and 
unsuited fo^^^uUivation as in the upland area. Again, the easy means of com- 
munication and transport along the Western litloml wliich the admiluble system of 
roiuls ifiouth of Trivandrum and the interesting chain of back-ivaters and canals^ 
extending from it to the north, afford, stand in striking contmst to the woods and 
forests that stretch tljcmselves along the liase of the Ghats where, assisted by savage 
beasts and savager malaria, natural conditions seem to interpose at every step a 
Ixirrier to easy obcupatiou. With the excej>cion of a small area in the Taluks of 
Vilavankod and Neyyattinkara wliich extend from the sea to the hills, almost every 
. portion of the Western division is cultivable. Whatever industries the country 
has developed are mainly confined to the littoral and sub-littoral tracts. The ^ 
sevemi ports,, small or great, a^e being more and more utilized for purposes of 
trade and commerce. Centres of civilization are increasing and six out of the 
nine towuis in the State,* including the Capital, arc in this division. Professionals 
and non-profcssionals find here a ready field for emjdoyment. It was 
this Western seadioard that the capitals of the ancient principalities of Attungal, 
Desinganad and Chempakaseri — all of them now absorbed in Travancore — once 
grew up. It is natural, therefore, that, in this region of liigh cultivation and old 
(Civilization, the population should be in a highly congested state. 

^With tke Western belt as the base, the inhabitants are, however, fast spreading 
inland. And notvvithstandingAthe disadvantixges just referred to which operate 
as checks to the mpid increase of population, the mean density in the Eastern 
division continues to rise. From 177 in the year 1875, the density has risen 
to 238 at this Census — an incrcvise of 34 per cent, in twenty-five years. During 
the decade that has just closed, tlic increase has been 17 per cent. The hand of 
industry is evidently working without intermission and the enterprise of capiixilists 
Tlovv mostly European is covering the Iravancore hills witli plantations of various 
kinds. A Railway line is being constructed through the heart of the country and 
with its oi)ening, the resources of the tracts hitherto unexplored must needs be 
• better developed. And if the forces of labour and capital now at work continue, it 
is not at all unlikely that tliese tracts would, in the fulness of time, be able to beat 

much larger accessions to their jx>pulation. ^ 

* 

11, fThe densities of the several Taluks which compose the Natural divisions 
may now be briefly referred to. Following the 
^ Denftltieft of Taluks. natund configuration of the country, the density of 
t the ix)pulation rises firom east to west, t.e,, as the hills 

diminish iif altitude and the vfllleys grow in width, until it reaches the highest 
average in the littoral zone. In I’egard to the raitge of densities in the Taluks 
themselves, \he Natural divisions exhibit a striking difference, tihe limits of 
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varfation being much wider in the Eaatern than in the* Western division. 
While in the* latter, the extremes lie between 581 in ViBivankod and 1,380 in 
Trivandrum, they mngc in tlic former from 22 in the Cardamom Hills to 784 in 
Ettumanur. Almost all the Taluks in the Western division apiiear to be highly 
congested. In six of them — Trivandnim, Karunagaimtli, Kartikaixvlli,»Shertallay, 

' Eraniel and Mavelikum — there are more than 1,000 jiersons to the square mile and 
in the ^'cmaining nine, between 500 add 1,000. Trivandrum and Karufiagnjmlli 
tvith less than iMilf and Kartikai^lli with about a tliird of the area of Neyyattin^ 
kara have each twice its density. For almost the same extent, Trivandrum, Kaimna- 
gapalli, Eraniel and Agastisvaram show' decrcu sing densities. The same may J)c 
said of Kartikapalli and Parur. In the li^sicrn division there is no Taluk with 
inote than 800 persons to the sqq^xre mile. Five Taluks have a densfty between 
500 and 800; seven, between 200 and 500 and the remaining five, bejpw 200. The 
large forest ar^s comprised within this division have reducal the density averages 
which otherwise would have been much higher. In 21 Taluks, the density is 
above the State average (41G) and in five others, it is less than half. OiRj ixnnt 

• worthy of note is that, though the rates of increase from Census to Census have 

not been the same, the order hiken up by the Taluks in the general fcale of 
densities •has, wdth a few exceptions, remained unchanged for the last three 
Censuses. • * 

A chart showing at a glance the relative densities of Taluks is annexetl. 

In this comparison of Taluk densities no refer<inca has been made to tlie dis- 
tinction between U)wn and country. When averages ere calculated on large 
Natural divisions, the inclusion of the urban iK)pulatioi\ is found to make no 
material difference. Hut, if a smaller unit is taken, tlie difference iKicomos pro- 
jiounced. The tow n population has, therefore, to be c:icluded in the case of all 
Taluks as, otherwise, eompju'ison of one Taluk with another may give misleixling 
results. View’ed thus, the town-con iaining Taluks arrange themselves in the 
following order : — Sherbilluy (l,lo2), Tiivandruiii (873), Quilon (820), Aml)alii- 
puzha (75G), Agastisvaram (747), Kottayarn (45G) and Shcncottah (300). 
Statistics of area not being procumblc for the small towns of tnyankularn,' 
Changanachery and Parur, the Taluks in wliiehjthey are situated have nnt been 
included in this list. These towns, it may Jbe a<lded, are comparatively of minor 
importance and liave l^n recently consututod. 

12. In the foregoing paras, the distribution of population w^as conifidered 

• with reference to a conventional unit of area, r/c., 

y re— of jPy ulation square mile. Tliis ratio exprcsscil by the ter«n 

density, does not represent really *tbe pressure of 
population on land. “ A low specific population (density) may im[ily pressure, as 
much as a high one, and, conversely, great density is not inctmijjatilde with a higli 
standard of comfort.” • In a country, like Travancore, wlicre the agriculturist class 
predominates and where large raaiiiriacturingindustrfes are cornpaaatively unknown, 
the distribution of the population is mainly determined by the scope and facilitjifor 
procuring the means of subsistence from the soil. And*where the p]|ysical dbh* 
^guration of the country, as in the north-eastern jxirts, ^interposes ]:*ermanent 
obstacles to the extension of agricultural operations, a keenly felt population pres- 
sure may co-exist with an extremely low density. Where, however,^ these 
obstacles ace absent as in the littoral and dclt^^regions, the density at specific 
population may be high ; but the pressure with reference to the extent and capacity 

GMena l•9^ Cioiuit * 


sfjimA. 
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X. of the hind may adrfiit of still further increase. Density figures, therefore, are useful 
9MMJL. chiefly for purjx>ses of Comparison. In all questions of practical valfae, the distri- 
*. bution of population has^to be viewed in relation to the total area availaljle for 
cultivation and that actually cultivated. But, for gauging this pressure, the Census 
records cannot supply the* necessary materials and unfortunately no figures are 
available even outside them. ^ 

13, The ordinary mode of expressing the relation of area to populatien is to 
, give the number of persons on each square mile. But 

Arealltj and Proalmitj. two other ways besides. The one is to give 

, sinsincARY lABLE VI. avcrRgo area available for each individual. This is 

the converge of density and is called areality. The other is to calculate the mean dis- 
tance* between two persons on the assumjition that the total ]x)pulation is uniformly 
distributed o/er the entire surface of any given tract. This is the correlative of 
areality and is termed proximity. *• 

The average area per person, for the State as a whole, is 1*53 acres as againsf 
1*77 acres in 1801. It is less in the Western division than in the Eastern, there* 
Ixiing oply *07 of an acre for each individual in the former as against 2*68 acres in 
the latter. Takii^ the Taluks in eiich division, it is found that the arealifi^y })er in- 
dividual is less than an acre in all the Taluks in the Western division with the 
excejition of Vilavankod (1*10 acres) and more than an acre in all the Taluks in 
the Eastern division with the exception of Ettumanur (*81 of an acre). The ex- 
tremes vary from ‘46 of an acre per person in Trivandrum to 28*82 acres in the « 
Cardamom Hills. * • 

The average distance between any two persons on the supposition of equable 
distribution is 02*46 yards as against 99*45 in 1801. In the Western division, 
the jxjoplc arc 61*18 yards apart and in the Eastern, 122*38 yards. The proximity 
ranges from 50*69 yards (Trivandrum) to 78*40 yards (V'ilavankod) in the 
Taluks of the former division and from 67*28 yards (Ettumanur) to 401*34 yards 
(Cardamom Hills) in those of the other. 

* 

^ • Towns and Villages. 

^11. In the Madras Census Report for 1801, Mr. H. A. Stuart, gives a 
* • graphic account of the difference between the social 

viiiwr aggregates known as Town and Village. The descrip- 
• tion is so interesting that one cannot resist the temp- 
tation of quoting it at some length. Mr. Stuart says ; — ' 

I ** “ One of the most marked characteristics of the village is the close bond which unites all 

the inhabitants. The relations which exist between thorn existed between their fathers, thefr 
grand-fathers and tlndr ancestors many generations back ; the former holds the land his fathers 
Jicld, and Ins ploughmen are the docendants of theirs. The simple wants of the villager^ 
are su[)plied by the village arti7.nn8 ; their implements of husbandry by the blacksmith and 
carpenter, their cooking utensils by the potter and copperwnith, th^ir few clothes by the weaveri 
. They are shaved by the village barber, whoso wife acts as midwife, and washed for by the 
village JiidbL who also is bol^nd to supply torches for processions. All these persons arc paid 
fixed annual Tees of graiit and money, or else they are remunerated by special grants of land, 
or more frequently the two methods arc combined. The payment of these fees is compulsory, 
,and in return each artiz^u does all the work of his trade that is required of him. In such ar 
community there is no possibility of the intrusion of outsiders, for there is no room for them. 
If a ryot has t^ pay the potter, whether he takes his pots or not, he will not be likely to trans- 
fer hk custom to a stranger who demands payment for each article, even though the latter^! 
wares are supeKor. ♦Nor in such a village is there any place for shops. The weaver, it is 
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tra<^ hu8 to 8omft extent, been ^upplementeii by the dealer in Mancbestei^cloths, but these are flgjLFt I« 
[turchai^ at tlfe nearest market, which also supplies the few artielel that make up the needs of 1S« 

the ty|»ioal villager. Now as a village increases in size, the hereditary artiaans are no longer * 
capable of supplying all the re<juirements of their crafts and strangers are necessarily intro- ■ , • 
duced. Thes(» come, as a rule, from large towns and bring ^vith them the town custom of 
^ trade as opposed to the village custom of service. Jt does not take long for the former to oust 
the latter, and the social constitution of the con^nunity is radically changed. New influences 
and no|v powers urisi* ; the village lu'adina^i is overshadoweil by the coinjiaratively wtnilthv 
shopkeo|>er; the aocountant finds himself matched against a sharp vakil; the old schoolmaster's 
ancient methods are replaced by those inspired by an Education department ; perhaps a 
disj^iensary is starteiT with a hospital assistant, who pronounces contemptuously on the proct^'cs 
of the I aidyan and Ifaklm. The effect of the iiitr^xliiction of these revolutionary elements is 
soon evident. The authority of the old heads of the c'ommiinity is weakened, t4ie depressed 
classes begin to assert a freedom and independence hitherto nndrt^amt of, and their ifllTSters in 
their turn cease to take the same paternal interest in them. Here also service gives way to 
trade. The bo^ds weak(*n, and wc have a l>ody of p(‘oph‘ \vhos<‘ relations to each otlu*r are 
^ery different from those found in the old village eommunitv. Tin* transition from oiu* sfag** 
to the other is sometimes slow, sometimes rapid."* * 

• • 

Faking the aggregations at the extreme ends, we have, on the one |ide, the 
typical \11lage, a selt-contnined orgjinisin, with its inlmhitjints Jjound by ties of 
|)eciiliar closeness, with its occupation mainly agriculAinil and with its wants, 
few and simple, sup])licd hy the village itself, and on the otiicr, the typical towji 
with its heterogeneous pojiulation, its external inHiiences, its eoinmeroial and 
• industrial features and with its ^'aried specialised professions. Ihit, het>veen these 
two extremes, there are several diversely constituted social aggregates whicdi 
do not readily admit of classification under either category. It is generally 
assumed that, for purposes of Census stitistics, no area ivith a |>oj)nlation less 
tlian 5,000 should be recognised as a Towm. Hut iiifre strength of DiimlKU's 
cannot always be a sure criterion. If, on the otlur hand, the distinction Ik* 
made to turn upon tlie comparatively liigher proportion, in the jM)|)nlution, of 
the industrial and the commercial to the agricultural element, several small places 
woidd tetter deserve to be called Towns than some (ivergrown > illages generally 
kno>vn*as urlMin. To arrive at an accurate cIaHsifi(*ation, howe\( 4 i*, Ixith thesi- 
tests should he conjointly applied, though, in the ijpplication of such a combined 
standard, there may be wide r<x)m for differences in inter|)retati(>n. Another; test * 
that is usually adopted is the existence ol^a municipal organization ; hiit fhis* 
is of limited application, as places possessing municipal constitutions are comjwi- 
rativcly few in Travancore. In these circumstances, it is difficult to lay tlo\fn any 
?ule of general application wherewdth to decide, with cert 4 iinty, tl)e stage at which a 
social aggregate passes from the category of the rural to tijat of’ the urban. •• 


1 5. In determining w^hat places should be treated as Towns at this Cemsus, the 
* definition which has teen laid down by the Inclia Census ^ 

of Town. Commissioner and which ttikes in all the tHmsideratioiis 
hereinbefore indicated, has been folbiwed. The Im- 
|)erial Code of Census Procedure defines a Town as includirjg: — • 

(1) Every Municipality of w-hatever size. ^ • 

(2) All Civil lines not included within Munici(>al limits. 

(3) Every Cantonment, and •• 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses, i)ermanently jphabiftd h 
not less than 5,000 persons and possessed of an urban character. 
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X* In dealing with places filing under the last head, note has, of course^ tb be 

faMb a, taken of the character 6f the population, the relative density of the dwellings, the 
* importance of the place alf a centre of trade, and its historic associations. Tbe fi'C 
Towns that are under the municipal control of Towns Improvement Committees and 
four other •‘areas which possess over 5,000 inhabitants and which share prptty 
largely in urban characteristics have, therefore, been censused as Towns. 

16. Excepting at the southernmost end, there are no regular villages, in 
Travancore, of the type prevailing on the East Coast. 

, Otflnitioii of viilare- In most i>arts, the country presents a continuous 

area of detached homesteads and for Census purposes, 
theref^ire, it has been usual to take the word village as synonymous with the 
unit of Keveiuie administration. This unit may include within it a single village 
only, or several clusters of houses between whose members ther^p may be no 
kind of union or akinue8>s, or both. But, in the selection of this unit, the 
pnxjedure at the previous Censuses does not appear to have been uniform. In 
1875 and 1881, the village was the Kara, “the primeval revenue unit whichyi 
in moro respects than one, may be said to corresiX)nd with tlie ‘village’ organiza- 
tion of British India.” At the 1891 Census, however, it was given upSn favour 
of the larger llevenue * unit— the Proverti— which comprised on an average 
15 Karas. The then Imperial Census Commissioner as well as the Madras Census 
Suixirintcndcnt regarded the statistics compiled for the Proverti as valueless for com- 
parison with those of British India where the village meant a much smaller area with ' 
a still smaller' Ix)pulation. In dfscussing the varying size of the village, Mr. Baines 
observed in liis General Report that “the few in the highest group are almost entirely 
(confined to tlie coast States of Madras, where the unit has been taken to be, not the 
Desham, but the collcctipn of Desham, known as the Provarti, a system of group- 
ing which renders the return valueless for comparison.” * Again, Mr. Stuart, irr the 
Madras Reprt, said:- -“In 1881 the Kara^ the average area of which was in that 
year only 2 square miles, was adopted as the lowest unit, and it is to be regretted 
tliat tlie same [jrinciple was not adhered to on this occasion. The writer of the 
report on tfie census of 1881 says, ‘the Kara is our village or scx^ial iiuit and 
corresponds to the English parish’; and it is not clear why the Kara was abandoned 
and^thc Proverly substituted for it.” J In 1891 the Proverti covered an average 
'ar6a of 27 squai’e miles and returned a population of 9,919. The Madras village 
was only 2*7 square miles in extent with a population of 692. In the Travancore 
Repolt itself, the continuance of the Proverti as a village for future Censusea was 
not recommended and the territorial sub-divisions of the Revenue Settlement, v«V., 
s!ie Pakuthis and Kandoms, were projxiseJ for adoption instead. In Taluks, how- 
ever, wliere tire Settlement might not have been completed, the Kara w'as to be 
taken, f In view of these differences in opinion and in procedure, the subject was 
fully discussed with Mr. Risley during my interview at Ootacaihund. A clear 
idea <if all the points bearing on the question will be fouiKl conveyed in his Note 
{vide Appendix A). It is not necessary, therefore, to gairito it at any length here. 
As the Settlement has not been completed throughout the State, the new Bevemie 
unit of Pckutlii or Random could not be adopted. To secure a basis for 

all the Taluks, the old indigenous unit — the Kara-^has^ therefore, been taken a» 
the village at this Census, The Kara is the smallest Revenue sub-division of a 
Taluk and is the real unit for purposes of tax collection under the. Proverticar. 


^ Page 49,/Sencrjl Report, 1891. % Page 11, Madras Cenaua Report, 

t Pages 389>29 o, Travancore Census Report, 1S91. • 
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Arermw^ population of a 
Town and VUlart* 

SCRsiDtARY Table V. 


Proportion of urban and 
rur&l population. 

SUBSIDIARY TALBS8 II & V. 


Its boundaries are well understood by the people and the village, practically re- 
cognued by them, is none other than the Kara or Muri whieh^is but another name. 

17. The total number of Towns and Villages is 3,894 — 2, 1 10 being in the 

Western Natural division ^and 1,784, in the Eastern, 
Total^numb^ o^owna 1891, the number was 255. This vast difference 

between t^e •two Censuses is due to the fact that in 
1891 die V^illa^ was, as already stated, the Proverti ; while now, the Kara, the 
sub-division of a Proverti, has been taken as the Village, • 

18. The average population of a Town and Village taken together is 758 and 

appears to be higher tlian those of the other Provinces 
JirerMra popuUtlon of a ^ JJtatcs with the exception of Cochin ( 1,232]^ The 

fiffures for the two ^<atural divisions tall on eitJier side 

sc B8IDIARY Table V. ,7 , ,, , . i 7tr . 1* • 

^ oi the l^tate avemge, being 801 for the Western divi- 

|ion and 707 for the Eiwtern. 

19. 6‘2 per cent, of the total population has Ijecn returned as living in Towns 

and 93'8 per cent, as living in Villages. Of the Native 
States, Kashmir (.’)'47 i)cr cent.) and of the Provinces, 
Bengivl (.')•! 7 percent.) anj) Assam* (2U5 percent.) 
SDiMiDiARY TALBE, II 4 V. jjjQjjg jjjiow a Icsscr proportion of the urlmn tw the total 

jKipulation than Travancore. 

I The nvtio of the urban to the rural population is greater in the Western divi- 
sion tlian in the Eastern. In the former, the jKipuIation comprises. 8‘5 per cent, 
urban and 91' 5 [ler cent, rural and in the latter, 3'2 piT cent, and 96'8 jKsr cent, 
resjiectively. 

• Towns. , 

20. The numlxsr of places censused as Towns is 9. In 1891, the same num- 

ber was first arrangeil to be censused; but, after actual 
Xnrnber of Towns. enumeration, it was found that one of them— Koyan- 
• kulam — did not fulfil the (xipulation stnmlard that was 

fi.’ced, 5,000 and had, accordingly, to be omitted. Again, the places treahed as 
TownS at Ixith the Censuses have not been the saide. In 1891, Nagercoil, Trivan- 
drum, Quilon, AUeppey, Kottayam, ShencoMah, Vaikom and Harijiad were taltpn i 
but now, the first five which have a municipal status assigned to them have been 
retained and the other two, omitted as being devoid of any urban character. .Three 
^•esh areas, Parur, Changanachery and Kayankulam have been recogniseil as 
Towns at this Census. 

21. Taking 6 population groups, the Towns stand arranged* thus ; — 


VopotetloB of Towa*. 


SUBSIDURY TABLE! VII A II. 


Kayuikalam and Shencottab, with a populatbn of 5,745 and 9,039 respeetively, 
come under the lowest group, and Parar and Changana<;J)iery, with 12,962 and, 
14,264 inhabitants respectively, fall under the next higher group. To the third 
helcB^ Qtuhm (15,691) fend Kottayam (17,552). AUeppey returns % population 
d! 6^ Nagevooil, 25,78^2. The sixth and bi^i^ gfou^ takes in Tfivan- 


oxar.x. 


Xambor of Towns. 


1. 

Between 5,000 

and 

10,000 

inhabitantH. — 

2 

TuwnH. 

2. 

„ 10,000 


15,000 
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. X. 59'1 per ceiit/of the total urban population live in Towns with more than 
• 20,000 inhabitants; 32t9 per cent., in Towns with a jK)pulaciun of lOJOOO to 20,000 

*, anJ the remaining 8 pei^'cent., in Towns with Jess than 10,000 inhabitants^ 


92 


The average population of a Town is 20,426 and is liigher than those of 
Arerage population other Native States except Kashmir where thei*e. 


of a Town. 


are only two Towns with an average )X)pulation 
of 79,371. As the Western division conta*ins the 
largest Towns, the average in that division is nearly twice that in the Eastern^ 
l)eing 23,830 against 13,618. 


23. j^itatistics of Towns bearing on variation in respect of population, 

^'Hotioes of Towns religion, proportion of the sexes, &c., will be dealt with 

4 under the respective Chapters. With a few general 

observations, therefore, the subject of Towns may be closed for the <[:)reHent. 

Na<jercoU : — Lat. 8^ 11' N., long. 77° 28' 41" E. Area — 3*29 square miles ; 
Populationr-25,782. The fifth in point of area and the second as regards popiila-» 
tion, Njigercoil stands within 7 miles of the Araml)oli Pass and is the only Town south 
of the Capital. ^With Nagercoil as the nucleus, the Town comprises a number of 
straggling Villages, r/v.,-^Kottar, A'^adlveesvaram, Ozhuganachery and Vataseri. Of 
these, Kottar and Vataseri form the trading and manufacturing centres. The Town 
owes much of its improvement and its present jx)Hition to the efforts of the 
Christian Missionaries. • 

Trivandrum Lat. 8° 20' 3" N., long. 76° 59' 9" E. Area--9’89 square 
miles : Population — 57;882. This Town forms the southern terminus of the chain 
of back-water communication extending from as far north as Tirur in Britiah 
Malabar. It has nearly ^wice the extent of the next largest town, viz,^ Kottayam 
and contains more than twice the population of Nagercoil. As many as four Taluks 
Imve a population less than Trivandrum. It is the residence of His Highness the 
Maharajah and the Head-Quarters of Government. The celebrated slirine of Sree 
Anantha Padmanabha Swamy within the Fort has made it a great religioifij centre 
as well, anJ attracts pilgrims from all parts of India throughout the year. In fact; 

« the Town is but a peripheral development from aroun<l this shrine to winch tlie 
.To^n owes its name, Ananthasayanam (puram) ox Tiru-Ananthapuram, The 
Fort and its neighl)ourhood constitute the most crowded part of the Town 
and here, amongst the jxjople, lives the Kuler of this ancient country. The 
Military Cantonment, the Government offices and other public buildings, the resi- 
jjences of the upper classes, Euro})ean as well as Native, picturesquely situated on 
• small cminences*eiich commanding a refreshing scenery of verdure all around, lie 
in all directions save the South, The Town is lll)erally supplied with w'elL 
cipiipped colleges, schools and hospitals. It baa greatly improved of late in 
* structural grandeur and general municipal efficiency. There are over 50 miles of 
road and they ar^ maintained in very good condition. 


• As regards industry and commerce, it ranks below some of the other Towns 
, in the Strfte. It ha| a small 8ca-[X)rt ; but the vessels that touch it have to 
anchor at some considerable distance from the shore rtnd the port itself is not 
, generally fitted for auy great commercial development. 

^ Shmcoltah: — Lat. 8° 59' N., long. 77° 17' 45" E, Area — 3*20 square miles : 

Population — 9,039. Shencottah, the Head-Quarters of the Taluk of that name, lies 
^ at the foot of the Obits on their eastern aspect. The main road that runs throu^ 
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it cohnects the British town of Tinnevclly with the port of Qu&dn in Travnnoore. CMA9* t. 
There are several coffee estates in its neighbourhood. Though a small Town t8. 

now, U is expected that the introduction of the R:ul\?ay (now in progress) •* 
through its |X)rtals would impart a powerful im])etus to its development. 

QuUon: — Lat. 8° 53' 28^ N., long. 76° 36' 59*' E. Area — 4*24 square miles : 

Population — 15,691. Quilon is one of the oldest Towns on the Malabar Coast. Its 
natural situation ^ind consequent coramercuil importance mode it the cynosure of 
every foreign power and subjected it, in its early days, to political vicissitudeS of no 
mean order. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the State of Quiloq, 
also called Desinganadu, was annexed t^) Travancorc. It was one of the greatest 
jK)rts in Malabar but has now declined bj a very considerable extent froih its high 
estate. With the opening of the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, however, Quilon will 
tind itself placed in direct and easy communication with the Towns of the Madras 
Presidency and is very likely to regain its former position as an imporbint com- 
niercial centre. The Palace of His Highness the Maha Rajah on the borderss[)f the 
Quilon lake which, after that untiring explorer of nature, General Culleu, has come 
to be known as the L(x;h Lomond of Travancore, as well as the enchanting scenery 
it pommands, constitute perhaps the most value<l possessions of the Town. Cotton 
weaVing and spinning and the manufacture of tiles are its*chief industries. 

K^yankulant : — Lat. 8° 53' 28*' N., long. 76° 36' 59*' E. Population — 5,745. 

^This Town was formerly the capital of an independent principality of that name. 

In 1746, the territory was annexed to Travancore, ^ A vfdl-attended inarket is hcM 
here. 

Alleppey Lat. 9° 29' 45" N., long. 76° 22' 31" E. Area— 3*54 square miles : 
Population,— 24,918, Though the third in point of poi^ilation, Alleppey is the 
first as regards commercial importance. It commands a fine harbour affording 
safe anchorage for the greater part of the year. Opened to foreign trade towards 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, Alleppey has long Ixjcn the premier 
port of Travancore, It affords a convenient dei)6t for the storage and disposal 
of hill-produce. The manufacture of coir-matting is being carried m here on a 
large scale. • , 

* • 

Kottayam i—hat 9° 36' N., long, 76° 34' E. Area— 5-80 square miles: 
Population— 17,552, This Town, situated on the banks of the Minachil river, is ihi 
centre of the Syrian Christian community and possesses one of the most aticicnt 
Syrian Churches in all Malabar. It was also the scene of the early labours of the 
Protestant Missionaries, Standing at the portal of communication with the Pees* 
made range of hills, it serves as a convenient mart for the exchange of goods, 

Charujandbhery Population— 14,264. This Town was once the capital of ^ 

the small principality of Thekkumkur, With its yibjugation by Travancore, 
its importance waned. Like Kottayam, it is a centre oiChnstian uifluence and pos- 
sesses the grandest Syro- Reman Church on the Malabar Coast. One of Jhe ^ 
best-attended markets in all North Travancore is held hire and people^ flock td*it 
from all parts including the most distant. * 

Parur Lat 10® 10^ N., long.- 76® 16' E. Population— 12,962. A Rfja of* 

Paror once ruled here before ito subjugation by Trayancore. It iamoep or Ichh 
an endaoe within the Cochin territory and at one time belonged to it. It wae jpade 
o>'er, to Travancore in 1762 . 
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Villages. • 

24. The total nurnlwr of Villages, excluding those uninhabited, is 3,885. Of 

Vnmbar of vuiaffoo. these, 2,104 or 54'1 per cent, lie in the Western Nattural 

suBsipiARY Table VIII. ' division and 1,781 or 45*9 per cent., in the Eastern* 

: The average number of Villages to^ a Taluk is 121 and is higher in the Western 
(140) than in the Eastern division fl05)*. Three Taluks contain more tlian 200 
Viliams each and are comprised within the Western division. They are Emniel (410),. 
iygastisvaram (304) and Neyyattinkara (208). Of the remaining twelve Taluks 
in this division, seven have leas than 100 Villages and five, less than 200. The 
corre^nding figures for the other division are nine and seven respectively. 
Shortallay in the Western division and Shencottah in the Eastern, return the smallest 
number of Villages— 47. ^ 

25. In Volume II of the T^a^'ancore Census Report for 1891 is published, 

Appendix, a list of Villages amounting to 3,728. Th^ 
1881 Census Report gives the number as 8,719. 
These lists evidently include uninhabited Villages as well as those that have been 
merged in Towns. Thesahave, for purpses of comparison, to be ^ded tp the 3,885 
inhabited Villages returned at this Census. Twenty-one Villages have been returned 
as uninhabited and 94 have been absorbed in Towns. If these be included, the 
total nutnlier of Villages amounts to 4,000, i. e, 272 more than the 1891 figure and. 
281 more th(in that of 1881. The increase is mainly in the littoral tracts where 
the number has gone up since 1881 by more than 9*3 per cent. 

4 

The range of Taluk variations is most mai’ked in this region. It is furthp 
noteworthy that, while the Kraniel Taluk shows the greatest increase ( *f 251) 
of all the Taluks in this or the other division, the neighbouring Taluk of Agasti- 
svaram shows the greatest decrease ( — 171). Ambalapuzha has the smallest 
decrease ( — 1). In the Eastern division, the variations have been greatest in 
Kalkulam ( + 52) and Slwjiicottah ( — 23). Vaikara in the former division and 
Chupganachery in the latter remain unchanged. ^ 


i To understand how such striking differences have arisen, it has to be first 
noted that the V illage has been taken to include all the inhabited sites within 
the Kara and does not always represent a single collection of houses. In the 
|>reparation of the Taluk Kara lists by the Revenue officers for the purpose cif 
this Census, particularly large Karas were split up into smaller ones and very small 
‘Karas were merged into the adjdning larger ones. A detailed inquiry into the 
circumstances of each Taluk is necessary to ascertain, fully and accurately, how far 
either process has been correctly followed.^ However, a iierusal of the reports sent 
in by the Tahsildars on the subject and an examination of their returns show 
that ^he responsible officers concerned have exercised all possible care in the pre- 
paration of the Kara lists and adventitiously-formed clusters of^iouses have seldom 
been raised to the rank of separate and independent villages, merely for the pur- 
poses of tke Census, ^ The variations at the earlier Censuses were probably due to 
the reasons just given. 


? 6 . 


The average area of a Travancore Village is 1*81 square mUes. In the West- 
mfm Viliace ^ <R^8ionthe Villages are situated very close to eme 
suBsmiAHY tab^ VI. anotlMr,the areality being but *84 of a eqiiacn 
against 2*97 square miles in the olher#rfai (^4 
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Eraniel md AgastUvamm Talukn, the average Village U afiotit a quarter of a o 
Hquare mile. In seven others, it is less than one and in thirtftn, less than two square • 
miles^ The Taluks where the areality is much abo/e the State average are • 
Pattanapuram (4*08), Changanochcry (4*87), Nedumangod (5’27), Chengannur 
(5*42) and Todupuzha (5 G7). In these Taluks, all which lie in the Eastern 
division, the high averages are mainly dqp to the presence in thorn of lulls and 
large fcrest tracts. * * 


27. The average population of a Village is 7 12. It is higher in the Western 
Averars Fopuiatloa division than in the Jiisteni, being 735 against 685. 

of a Viilars* Within civch division, the Taluk averages exhibit a 

SUD9IDUBY Table II. ran*je of variation. In the former,* it extends 

from 222 in the Taluk of Agastisvararn to 2,925 in Shertallay, the second jK>pulouH 
Taluk in the whole State. Tiruvalla which is tlie most j)opuloas has, on an 
average, only 809 inhabitants to a Village. In the Eastern division, the extreme 
averages lie l)etween 210 in Tovala and 1,437 in Ettumanur. If the Taluks in 
•both the divisions are considered together, tliere arc nineteen Taluks which 
show an average alx^ve that for the whole State. The high average (2,G98j in the 
CardamoA Hills is evidently due to the Village in that region coinprising several 
groups of habitations. • • 


The average Travancore Village is larger than tliat of tlie other States ami 
Provinces excepting Cochin (1,111). In most of them the average number ol 
inhabitants per Village is less than onc-lialf. ^ ^ * 

28. Distributing the total nuinlw of Villages amon^ the several pf»ptilati(ai 
Sisu of Tillacoo. there are 2,0(16 Villages or 51*6 

• suiauDiARY tables II ft VIII. pef Cent, of the total, holdingjcss than 500 inhabitants 
and 1,646 or 42*4 per cent, with less than 2,000. Villages with a population of 
between 2,000 and 5,000 number 225 and form 5*8 [>er cent. There ai*e (miy 
eight Villages, each returning a population exceeding 5.000. 

The size of the different groups of Villages may ix]m lie viewed udth reference 
to the percentage of the population living in c.ach. Thus 15’9 per cent, of the 
total population are found in Villages which come under the lowest group^and • 
which are thoroughly rural in character ; 59*9 per cent, would Ijclong U) the iMixr 
higher group, 500—2,000, which, for Travancore, may Ixi taken as representing 
the medium size. Villages of between 2,000 and o,000 inhabitants contaiu 22*3 
per cent, of the people. The remaining 1*9 per cimt. re-nidc in Villages which 

liave above 5,000 inhabitants and which may be looked upon as quasi-urlion. 

• • 

Taking the Natural divisions, we find that \illagcs of the larger tyj>es, t. 

with a population of over 2,000 are found almost exclusively in the littoral an<l 

deltaic regions where there are 142 such villages (6*8 per cent.) as compared with • 

91 (5*1 per cent.) in the mountainous aiKl 8ub-ni|ontane tracts. Villag^js of 

the medium size constitute 41*8 per cent, and those of the smallest size, 51*4 ^ 

I)er cent. The corresponding percentages for the mountainous and sft})- 

montane tracts are 43 and 51*9 respectively. In the firmer diviHon again, • 

26^ per ^cnt. of the population are found in Villages with more than 2,000 

inhabitants and 73*1 per cent, ki Villages of less than tha9«umber as compared ♦ 

with 20'6 and 79*4 per cent, respectively in the latter. ^ * 

• <• 

TUmI Variatimt Villas of the lowest size, viz., with 500 in^bitants and 
lesa^'M«iwrt oonnoa in Tovala <90‘3 peroeot.), Ajpastisvinun (90*1 ^ cent.) and^ , 
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OHAV. Eraniel (86’C per Cent.). In Chirayinkil (14 per cent.) and Ambalapuzha (16‘9'pcr 
cent.), the number is eiAieedingly small, and in the Taluk of Shertallay there is no 
' Village under this group.'’ Taking Villages with a population of between 500 and 
2,000, we find that Mavelikara returns the highest proportion (74'8 percent.). 
Next come" Trivandrum ()2’6 |)er cent.) and Ambalapuzha (70'4). In the next 
cumulative group, that of Villages witjj a ])opnlation of under 5,000, Shertallay 
stands highest with C17 jier cent.; Ettu^anur (25'8), Changanachery (18’7), 
Vaikam (16'4) and Chirayinkil (15'6) coming next. In Todupuzha and Kottara- 
kara, there arc no Villages of this class. 

In regard to the papulation living in each group of Villages, there are similar 
variatiiius to seen. In Tovala (537 per cept.), Eraniel (53’8 per cent.) and 
Agastisvaran^ (58‘0 [wr cent.), more than half the population live in Villages with 
less than 500 inhabitants. Villages with the smallest f)ercentages are found in 
Chirayinkil, Ettumanur, and Kartikapalli. In regard to the group of Villages of 
between 500 and 2,000 inhabitants, Mavelikara returns the highest percentage*^ 
(817) and Shertallay the lowest (14). In the next two groups Shertallay show^i, 
the highest proportion. 

4 « 

29. Slatititics regarding the size of Villages are interesting in that they 

enable the development of the various groups 

▼arlatioB inaUeofTmares measured from deciule to decade. But the 

•iao# 188Xs . ^ . 

information for the previous Censuses is unfortu- , 

nately meagre. Taking, however, the figures available for 1881 and comparing 

them with those of 1901, we find that Villages of between 500 and 2,000 inhabitant 

have gone up by 92 and those having above 2,000 inhabitants, by 96. The 

numlxjr of Villages of the smallest size have remaineil almost stationary. N/) 

doubt, these have lost a good number to the next higher gToup; but Ixjyond re- 

couping the loss they do not seem to have advanced perceptibly. As between 

the Natural divisions, the increase in Villages with a population above 2,000 is 

greater in the littonil than in the inland tracts, being 71 against 68 per 

cent. • 

An important feature in regard to Villages now discloses itself and may be 
•briefly noticed ; and that is, the extreme paucity of large-sized ones. With the 
advance in population. Villages which once occupied a particular group would 
ordinarily tend to move into the one next higher. The size of Villages thus 
increases till the population reaches the limit of 5,000, when all further develop^- 
^^jent seems to stop. Out of the total tale of 3,885 Villages, only eight have been 
returned with more tlian 5,000 inhabitants. 


30, Under this category are included Villages having a population of over 
* 2,000. Large Villages are the nuclei round which 

• Af Towns develop and form, therefore, an important link 
in the chain of social aggregates. These may be noticed under tlie two following 
" groups. 


Vi/la^eg with 2ftQ0 — SfiOO inhabitants : — Of this class there are 225 in the 
« whole State. 136 Villages or 60*4 per cent, are, in the Western Natural division 
wher6 level land suitable for occuixition and culti^ktion is comparatively abundant. 
Of the Taluks in this division, Shertallay contains the largest number — 29. Next 
come*Neyytt4inkara and Chirayinkil with 14 each. Agastisvoram and Eraniel (2) 
^return tl^ smallest number of populous Villages. In the Eastern diviiuon, theif 
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number is greatest in Ettumanur (17) and Changanaoheyy (12) while, in t\v<) 
Taluks, ivV., Kottarakara and Todupuzlm, there is not a swigle Village having more 
tlmn 2*, 000 inhabitants. In the Western division on the other hand there is no 
Taluk which does not return two or more of such Villajjes, 

ViUaijes with 5fi00 — lOfiOO inhthitunh : — Of the eight Yillaigos whieh return 
a [>opul&tion of above 5,000 and below *10,000, six are in the Western division - 
lour in Shertallay and two in Vaikam. The remaining two are in the Cardamom 
tmets of the Eastern division. The reason for the return of large -sized Villagt*s in 
the Cardamom Hills has already been explained. 

Of these eight Villages, Shertallay and Udiannicrnr are the most imiKlrtant. 
The former is the Head-t^uarters of the Taluk (hitoherry, the seat of flie Munsitf's 
Court and was,*till lately, the Head -Quarters of the Distriet as well. UdiamjHTur 
Of Diamj)er, in the Vaikam Taluk, is a j>lacc of historical iiujKaiance. Here it 
was that the Christian King Baliarte ruled and it was here again tliat, Alexis ile 
tlenezes held the famous synod of 1509, a most important event in the history ol 
Itoinan Ca^iolic Cliristianity in Malabar. 

. • 

31. The mean distance between Village and Village is 1*13 miles. The \\ esU rn 
ProxlAiltj of Vlllaffofta ^ di\'iHion conttiins 54*1 ])er (‘ent. ol the total nuinlxir i>l 

svBsiDiAKY TAni.E VI. NdllagcH wliicli are so closely jiacked that the avi^rage 

Tlistance between them is less than a mile. The pryxiinity for tlui other division is 
1*84 mileSj, In four of the Taluks in the former division, c/c., Agastisvaram, Kraniid, 
Karunagapalli and Kartikapalli, the Milages are less than a mile apart as against 
one Taluk (Tovala) in the latter. 

* i 

32. At the Census of 1801, the Proverti was, as already stated, taken as tlu^ 

ProTorti Statiotloft. Adllage and not the Kara as now. Statistics have*, 

scBsiDiAKY Table IX. therefore, been compiled for all tla^ Provertisas well as 

the Karas as, otherwise, comparison would not be possible between the two Censuw^s. 

• • 

• 

Ntipxber of Provertis : — 247 Provertis were rcUirne<l in 1891 as against 2 lb 
at this Census. The difference of one Proverti wa^* dut* to the Ihiniat Edavagii^' 
in Kondur Proverti, Miuachil Taluk, having he<*n taken as a siiparati; Proverti in 
1891. The Cardamom Hills was shown at the jirevious Census as made up oMwo 
j)arts — Cardamom Hills, and Periyar and Thckkadi. The last two form jiart of 
Peermade and had only a temjiorary population in 1891 in cminection with tin* 
works at the Periyar dam. At this Census, the whole of the Curdau\fan Hills tract* 
has been re-distributed to form the divisions of Peermade, A nehaimd and Devicolam. 

Average aria : — The area of a Proverti averages 28*70 Rquare miles. The Pro- 
vertis in the Western division are smaller in extent than thope in the Eastern, b^ing 
13*92 square miles on an average as compared with 44*47. Taking the Taluks, tin* 
highest averages are found in Pattanapuram (56*47 squye miles), TcKlupuzlffi 
(102*21) and Chengannur (119*45), and the lowest, in Kart^plli (7*41), Tri- 
vandrum (8*73) and Ambalapuzha (9*30). 

•• 

Average population : — The average population of a Proverti is 11,253 oi^ an 
increase of 1,384 over that of the preceding Census. Though the Provertis In the 
Western division are smaller than those of the Eastern, they are more dens'ely 
{)eopled, there being 12,186 inhabitants in the former s agnnist 10,258 in the latter. 
Shertallay (19,640) shows the highest average and Shencottali (3,?41) the longest. 
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QttJUP. X. She of Provertisi-i^FroyeTtiB with between 10,000 — 20,000 ifthabitants Are 
rMA*. 33- the most numerous, numbering 109 in all or 44 per cent, of the total and contain- 
ing 53*4 per cent, of the total population. It is noteworthy that all the eight 
l^rovertis in the Taluks ofiKarunagapalli and Mavelikara come under this group. 
Tovala, Shencottah and Todupuzha return no such Provertis in this group or in 
the one^next higher. There are 91 Pr^vQrtis with a population of between 5,000 
and 10,000. The number of inhabitants iii these forms 24*5 per cent, on thft whole. 
The group with less than 2,000 inhabitants contains the smallest number, four, 
with *2 ix?r cent, of the total population. Provertis with a population of above 
20,000 number 22 and contain 19*1 per cent, of the entire population. 

Looking at the variations in the size of Provertis since 1891, we find' that 
those falling' under the groups, 2,000 — 5,000 and 5,000 — 10,000, have decreased in 
number from 35 and 103 to 20 and 91 resj)ectively, followed by a corresponding 
inci*ease in the next two higher ones. The number of Provertis included in the 
group, 10,000 — 20,000, has risen from 91 to 109 and that in the highest, vU*j 
20,000—50,000, from 13 to 22. 

Houses. 


33. At the 1891 Census, a house was defined as ^the dwelling place of otic 

_ ^ , or more families with their resident servants, having 

Definition of«llou•e^ r . . i pi « 

a separate principal entrance from the common way. 

This definition was adqpted at this Census too, but with a small addition by way 

of explanation. To obviate the chance of houses within large enclosures locally 

known as purayidotm^ ?vhich may not open into a common way in the sense'of 

‘ public path’, but only into a common space or compound, being omitted to be 

separately numbered, the words, ‘space or compound,’ were specifically added to 

the definition itself. At the Censuses of 1875 and 1881, no formal definition was 

prescribed in the Rules for the guidance of the enumerating agency. 


31. The total number of^occupicd houses is 580,899—334,880 or 57*7 per 
Total number of oooupiad cent, ill the Western Natural division and 246,019 
houaea. or 42*3 jier cent, in the Eastern. The greatest num- 

siBsio.ARv tabuk X. i,er (32, .580) is in the Shertallay Taluk, Tiruvalla 

coming next with 26,411. Todupuzha and the Cardamom Hills, with 6,572 and 
4,130 houses respectively, represent the other end of the scale. 


Variation from previous Censuses : — The increase of houses within tlie last 
decade is 12*4 per cent, against 4*7 per cent, during the previous intercensal 
]>criod. The percentages of increase in the Western and the Intern divisions are 
3*5 5nd 6*5 res|iectively for 1881 — 1891 and 10 and 15*8 per cent, for^ the decade 
that has just closed. Since 1875, i.r., the date of the first ^nenJ Cteras in Thh 
vifneore, the total nuinl^er of occupied houses has increased by 22*7 per cent.^18 
per cent, Sn the We^rn Natural division and 29*6 per cent, in the Eastern. 


Taking the Tt^bik figures, abnormal fluctuations are noticeable. In nine 
Talilks, there was a decrease in 1891 — most marked in Tovala where it w'lfts 10 
jier ceitt and Mavelikara where it was 8*6. All these nine now show large in- 
creettes with the exception of Eraniel where there is a further deorease but^ al^^t 
( - ‘8 per cent.). In re^rd to the remaining Taluks, the variation is on: 
of increas6| the rtites being very much greater than at the previous Census* Li the 
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Taluks of Todupuzha and Cbanganachery, the itici*easc ^^^ls 3 |>^r cent, in 1891 ; i 

but now the percent's are 30*7 and 22*1. In Pattanapui^m, it is 2.V2 jxxr cent. ^ 
in 1901 against 1*2 in 1891. In six other Taluks, r<>., Karunagajmlli, Shertallay, 
Neduraangad, Shencottah, Minachil and Muvattupuzha, the [)crcentnge8 of increase 
amount to more than twice or even thrice those of the previous Census. The striking 
difference shown at this Census by the mo\^ntainous Taluks may be accounted for 
by the elaborate arrangements made with the Conservator of Forests and the SiH)er* 
intendent and District Magistrate, Cardamom Hills. It may be notc^ as a 
general feature thi\t rates of increase which in 1881 had been small rose ap]>re<*iablv 
in 1891 and the continuance of this tendency during the last deciule partly explains 
the remarkable increases shown at this Censtis. In the next Chapter relating to the 
movement of the population, a more detailed examination of the circumstancfta*that 
may have contributed to these variations will be attempted. « 

t 

35. Of the total numlxir of occupied houses, the urban areas contain 33,997 
Vnaiber ofhonfteaiii Towns (^‘9 per cent, of the total) and the rural, 5f(),902 
^ and vilUffeo. (94‘1 per cent.). The average numlx;r ofhouses per 
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lown 13 3,77< and per village, 140. These averages 
are found Exceeded in three Towns and eij'hteen Tiduks. 

« • 

Comparing the present number of houses in urban areas with that in 1891, we 
note that the increase during the decade has Ixjcn 12,972 or (51*7 ]>er cent. Hut the 
^figures on which this comparison is based do not refer to the same territorial extent, 
as the areas taken as Towns at the two Censuses h^ve not^been the saipe. Taking, 
therefore, only those Towns (8) that were enumerated at both the Censuses, within 
the limits as they were constituted in 1891, we tin<l that houses have increased from 
1§,099 to 33,229 or by 83*5 per cent. The figures for the several Towns arc - 



1. Najiercoil 

Variation for 1891 limit?. 

+ 3,m 

Peroentage*. 

4 vm 


2. Trivandnim . , 

+ 

•f 1%7 


3. BhoncottAh 

• • • • -f 43 

*f 20 

• 

4. Qiiiloii. 

- 105 

- 30 


5. Kottayum 

f 2,287 

+ 1715 • 

s 

6. Alleppey 

+ 344 

4 ?G 


The abnormality of these rates is striking and calls for examination whfth* 
will be made more conveniently in the next Chapter along with the variation in 
population, * 


36, The number of persons per occupied house for the whole State is 5*0^^# 
Awaffe aumberofpeiwoa* sparseness of *]K)pulation and 

p«r houM. 


Subsidiary Table III. 


the lesser number of houses to ciicli village in tlic 
Eastern division as corajjared with the Western, the 
average number of persons per house in the former is slightly greater than ip the ’ 
latter, 5’1 against o'O. The Taluk averages vary froAi d’.’l in /iherfailhiy to 5'5 
in the neighbouring Taluk of Ambalapuzha. If we leave out of consideration ^e , 
town-containing Taluks, the extremes will be found to be 4'3 in Tovala^and .V4*in 
Alangod. • 


The number of persons per house in the iirlxin areas taken as a whole is 5'40 . 
and that in the rural, 5'O0, • 

liooking into the variations from Census to Census, we find that, between .1875 
and 1891, the average fi>r the Western division remained the same1^4'8), while in the 
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0x4V. ;i. Eivstern division it increased by "I per cent.^— 4'9 to 5’0 — in 1891.^ The average 
for the State increa8e<f ^rom 4’8 in 1875 and 1881 to 4*9 in 1891. The increase 
' within the last decade has been from 4*8 to 5*0 in the Western division, 5*0 to 5*1 
in the Eastern and from 4*9 to 5*08 for the State as a whole. From these figures 
it will be' seen that, since the first Census was taken in 1875, there has not been 
any improvement in the matter of houge-room. 

€ I 

§7. The average number of houses per square mile is 81*9. In 1891, it was 
▲▼•rare number of hoases 72*8 and in 1881,69*5. Taking^ the Natural divi- 
per aquare mUe. 810,^8 separately, we find that the Western division 
contains 187 houses to a square mile against 46*4 in the Eastern. It is, of course, 
natiP"',! that the relatively infertile regions in the interior taken up to a consider- 
able extent, by extensive forest areas should foil to show even a fourth of the 
average of the littoral tracts. 

In regard to the Taluks, it is seen that the average is highest in Karu- 
nagapalli where there are 279 houses to a square mile and lowest in Todupuzba 
where the number is only 12. In nearly one-half of the Taluks in the Western 
division the density exceeds 200. In the other division, the averages in five 
Taluks rafige from 100 to 148 ; while those of the others are all below 100 per 
8(juarc mile. 

For purposes of fair comparison, figures for the previous Censuses have, where- 
ever possibly, been calculated with reference to present (corrected) areas. In regard 
to the number of occupied houses, liowever, corrections with reference to transfers of 
Provertis from one Taluk to another during the interval between two Censuses 
have not Ixicn possible, as no Provertiwar figures were recorded for occupied and 
unoccupiejl houses scpifrately. The figures available for 1881 are for occupied and 
unoccupied houses taken together, while those recorded for 1891 refer to occupied 
houses only. On enquiry, it has been ascertained that, during the period extend- 
ing from 1875 to 1901, a dozen Taluks have exchanged Provertis. Even if the s e 
l)e left out of consideration, a gencnil increase is visible from Census to Census in 
re.'^pect of Rousc-density. 

•* 38. The average area per occuj)ied house is 7*81 acres. In the Eastern 
• Arealltp and rrosimltjr. division, tlic aroality is four times that in the West- 

. *~«vTAm.Evi. ern. Houses in the Karunagapalli Taluk have the 
smallest avemge area (2*28 acres). 

t 

** ^ The proximity of house to house is 138 yards in the Western and 277 in the 
Eastern di\ ision. For the State as a whole, it is 208*92 yards. 

. 39. The number of families recorded at this Census amounts to 583,742 and 

'xsoord of ramUUs. ^ families to each occupied house and 5 

I^rsons to a foraily as agalnstv 1*02 families and 4*7 
liprsons in 1891. M hile the number of families per house has decreased, themumber 
of person# in each fomiiy seems to have increased. As the term “ femily ’^omoi^ 
the Marumakkatha^ces who form the bulk of the population is more coQunenttI 
^ than natural in the sense in which the latter term is understood in other comtries, 
no ^ire conclusion of any v.alue could be based on these figures. In view toon 
examujatian of these figures, an attempt was made to secure sepqrate returns of the 
number of Makkathayom and Maruraakkathayom fomilies as ftly> who 

follow 0. mixed s'^tem of lulieritauce. but it Ima nnt bAon ttim/bAaoA-il 
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.'Jl 


collected under this head does not appear more reliable than tha\ of the prtivitms 
Census. ^ 


40. Unoccupieil houses aggregate 32,994 or ,V3|)eraMit. of the total. Of 
Vaoooupt^d these, more than onedmif aiTc in the Western division ; 

siHstDiAKY tabi.k X. but thc jien'eytagc Oil the division total is less than 

in tlic IJastern, lieing in the projiortion $f 5*3 to 5*4. * 

% 

The lowest percentage of unoccupied houses is in the Taluk of Kunnatnad (I'S) 
and the highest, in that of Shcncottah (15*G). , 
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SiiBSiDiART Tablk I. — Den$ity of the Population, 


[OHAV. 


Natural Divisions 
A.ND Taluks. 


Wt4trn DiH'^ion, 
fl. Trivandrum .. 

2. Kaninogapalli .. 

3. K«riikapalli . . 

4. Shertallay«.. .. 

5. Eraniel . . . . 

6. Bfavelikara 

7. Aifastiflvjuum . . 

8. Ambalapusha . . 
1). Quilon . . . . 

10. Parur .1 .. .. 

11. Vaikam .. .. 

12. Tiruvalla .. 

13. Chirayinkil .. 

14. Neyyaidnkara . . 

15. Vilavankod 

4let.) for WHitrn D/V/i/on. 

Ka^tent Division, 

16. Ettumanur 

17. Kunnatnad 

18. Alanjiad . . . . 
10. ^ Kottayani . . . . 

20. Kuiuiattur.. .. 

« 

21. Minachil . . . . 

22. Kalkulam .. .. 

23. ^bencottah 

24. Kottarakora . . 

1 25. Muvattupuiha^. . 

26. Changanachery. . 

27. Tovala . . . . 

28. Nodumangad . . 
20. Paltanapuram 

Chengannur 

31. Tmlup^^ha 

32. Cardamom Hills. . 


ksAN Density per 
Square Mile. 


Variation : Increase (4*) tr. 

OR Decrrask f — 'I Net Variation 
OR decrease ( I875tol901: 


[NOTB:~The density 6] 
present areas c 
( ci>lumn$ 3, 4, a 



4, 

1901 

1891. 

2 

3 

.. 1,380 

1,151 

. 1,335 

1,168 

. 1,305 

1,240 

. 1,202 

1,001 

. 1,124 

1,072 

. 1,046 

030 

996 

028 

636 

829 

905 

851 

905 

828 

676 

745 

819 

709 

770 

, 669 

683 

540 

661 

600 

n. 644 

631 

784 

668 

614 

561 

545 

484 

541 

442 

523 

469 ‘ 

448 

380 

416 

352 

379 

312 

338 

313 

321 

259 

303 

240 

282 

2ri0 

183 

150 

146 

116 

130 

112 

6^ 

40 

( 


22 

15 

236 

202 * 

416 

361 1 


Increase (+) 

OR 

Dbcrkahe (— ). 


,025 + • + 83 + 60 

,0«2 -K 68 + 185 + 28 

981 + SOI +81—11 

,089 + 88-72 + K 

865 + 116 + 49 + 16 

868 + 67 + 88 - 28 

779 + 87 + 16 + 35 

707 + 84+126 + 18 

796 + 77 - 3 + 35 

667 + ISl + 89+39 

618 +110 + 61 +30 

601 + 101 +■ 75 — 7 


601 + 101 

518 + 143 

508 + 81 


1 + 21 


631 766 766 + 113 + «« + ao 


576 + 116 + 64 I + 29 

470 + 83 + 27 + 64 

475 -f- 61 .f 5 4- 4 I 

302 4- 09 + ;ir» + lf> 


412 4- 54 

336 + 68 

368 + 64 


10 + 25 


280 + 67 + 16 

252 + 25 + f»2 

m + 62 -f 10 

22:1 + 62 + 2 

258 + 23 - 4 

120 + 33 + 9 

^ + 00 + 

06 + 18 + 9 

46 + 15 4 1 

3 + 7 + 9 


+ 06+14+11 


+ .36 

+ 181* 
+ 127 


+ 109 
+ 209 
+ 201 
+ 160 
+ 165 
+ 73 

+ i7r 

+ 200 
+ 144 
+ 70 

+ 140 
+ 111 



i. + «Kl 5 *411. tiHwhy,. tu/«r from thoie h. ^ ^ 
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StTBSiDUBY Table II . — Distribution the Population between fotms and Villages, 


ATCRAL Divisions 

AND 

Taluks. 


Perorntaok or Urban 

AVRKAGR auk or PnPiTfATmw im 

PoPUiJiTioN. Population 

Vil- Town..,V^ Aa to to «ssr 
Town. 1 ^ oror. 20,000.10,000. 


Prrcrntaor op 
Rural Popuiation in 
V iLLAOii or 


Western Diriffiou , 

1 . AipiBtiBvaram.. 25,782 

2 . Eraniel 

3 . ViUvankod .. 

4 . Neyyattinkara? 

• 6 . Trivandrum .. 57,882 

^ 6 . Chirayinkil .. 

7 . Quilon.. .. 15,691 

8 . Kanina 0 ipalli 

9 . Kartikapalli .. 5,745 

10 . Ambalapuzha 24,918 

11 . Shertallay .. •« i 

12 . Parur .. .. 12,962 

13 . Vaikom 

14 . Tiruvalla 

1 ^. Mavelikart . . 

I 

Mein for Weetern Dn .\ 28,830 

EaeUrH Dimion . 

16 . Tovala . . 

17 . Kalknlam .. 

18 . Nedpinangad . . 

19 . Kottarakara .. 

20 . Pattanapuram 

21 . Shenoottah .. 

82 . Kunnattur •• 

23 . Chengannur .. 
24 .,,||^Qganachery 14,264 

2 A Roitayam 17,652 

26. Ettumanur 

27 . Hinadul 

28 . TodnpRsha .. 

29. If urattnpnaha 

30 . Kunnatnad *. 

31 . Alamwi 

3 2 . CW d iffK N R HflV p 


72-4 100 

100 A. 

100 .. 
100 .. 
56*9 100 

' 100 .. 
87-9 .. 

100 .. 
94-3 .. 

772 100 


0i«5 76*0 aO-0 4*0| 


18,818 


8*3 

88*8 

... 

n-* 

a»i 

aIlam 

vu 

«« 

008 

m 

aM 

oo 


5,000 2,000 
and to 
over. 5,000. 

500 

and 

2,000. 

[Jnder 

500. 

10 11 

12 * 

13 



• 

7*1 

34*9 

580 

6i 

41*4 

53*8 

16^7 

70*9 

18*4 

300 

52*3 

17*7 

23*2 

71*2,. 

6*6 

34*6, 

61*7 

3*7 

16*5 

65*7 

17*8 

14*7 

77*5 

7*8 

.. 29-4‘ 

660 

4*6 

.. 28*8 

66*1 

5*1 

18*5 67*5 

140 

• • 

17*7 

731 

9*2 

12-2 82-1 

51*4 

43 

.. 19*7 

68*6 

11*7 

10*6 

81*7 

7*7 

3*4 34*8 

88*8 

14*3 

6*3 

400 

,\3*7 

.. 2*9 

60*7 

3<V4 

.. 10*7 

79*6 

9*7 

.. 

65*4 

;i4*6 

10*3 

66*9 

2^8 

42*3 

38-2 

1 

19*5 

2*9 

740 

23*1 

.. j 12*1 

68*9 

19*0 

a 

.. f 43*6 

48*4 

80 

30*8 

68*3 

10*9 

51*5 

44*1 

44 

29*5 

560 

, 12*0 


680 

370 

18*2 

770 

» 

.. 221 

^ 7*6 

m 

.. 21*6 

600 

12*4 

710 13*6 

147 

*7 


1*8 8ld| 18*0 

V-'- iiJ 

l«8 KM 18*0 
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* Subsidiary Table III. — House-room. 


Natural Dn jsioxs 

AND /Taluks. 

-f”"" 

Average Number ok Per.sons 
Per Houke. 

Average Number ok HoCses 

Per S<^uark Mile. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

1 

• 

187.6. 

1901. 

' 1891. 

! 

1881. 

j 1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4* 

i 

6 

t 7 

i 8 


• 

WftiterH Dirhitm. 






1 

1 



* 1. Agastisvaram 


44 

4-2 

4*2 

ais-a 

1 209-0 

198-6 

20C-1 

2. Kraniel 

5*0 

4-7 

4*8 

4*6 

aa4-7 

226 6 

236*2 

2320 

3. '*Vilavankod . . 

6*a 

5*2 

4-9 

5*0 

108-0 

95*1 

102-1 

100-2 

4. Neyyattmkara 

5*3 

4-9 

4*8 

4*0 

ia8‘4 

108*6 

110-6 

m\ 

5. Trivandrum . . 

5*3 

61 

6*1 

5*1 

955*9 

221*6 

205-1 

198*7 

0. -^Chirayinkil . . 

6«1 

4-9 

4*9 

6*1 

149>4 

13.3*8 

120-4 

117-3* 

7. Quilon . . 

6a 

5-3 

6*1 

.6*1 

174-8 

1.60*2 

147-8 

14*2-4, 

H. tCarunagapalli 

4-? 

4-6 

4*6 

4*4 

879*7 

249*3 

238*1 

230-7 

0. Kartikapalli, . . 

5-0 

5*0 

4*8 

4*8 

959-6 

246-8 

2!ft-8 

224-2 

10. Arabalaputha 

5-5 

5-0 

5*1 

5*3 

167-0 

163*7 

157*1 

146*3 

11. Shcriallay 

4-3 

4i 

4*1 

4*4 

978-0 

243*8 

231*4 

219*6 

12. Parur 

6-5 

5*5 

6*3 

6*3 

164-1 

137*4 

147*0 

1437 

13. Vaikain 

t 

. 4-8 

. <-6 

4*6 

47 

181-6 

162.6 

162-5 

141*2 

14. Tiru valla 

5-3 

60 

5*0 

5*0 

188>S 

140*8 

118-8 

111-4 

If). Mavelikara *. 

4-8 

47 

4.; 

4*6 

ai3>» 

104*9 

213*3 

208-1 

Mein for Wettern Dimion. ... 

a 5*0 

4-8 

4-8 

4'8 

187*1 

169-9 

164-0 

158-5 

Eautrm IHvmon. 









16. Tovala 

4-3 

41 

3*8 

3*0 

64-3 

61*6 

69-1 

64-7 

17. Kalkulam 

4*9 

47 

4*6 

4*8 

84-5 

74’3 

76*9 

75*5 

18. Nodurofngad 

i 

4*8 

47 

4*8 

4*8 

38-1 

31*5 

290* 

26*8 

10. Kotlarakara.. 

6-1 

, 6-2 

4*9 

4*8 

65*6 

50-9 

49-9 

48-1 

2^. Pattanapuram 

* 1 

5-0 

4*9 

4*7 

4*6 

99-8 

23*3 

23-0 

23-1 

21. Shencottah .. 

4-5 

41 

4*1 

4*1 

83-a 

74*8 

71-0 

60-7 

22. ^ Kunnattur . . 

5-0 

40 

4*9 

5*0 

103-4 

94*3 

80-6 

76-3 - 

2.3. Chenganriur .. 

5-1 

5-0 

4-9 

4*9 

95-9 

22*2 

19-4 

18*5» 

< 24. Changanachery. 

5-a 

6-0 

5*2 

5*0 

j 

57-4 

46*9 

46-5 

43*7 

%. Kottayam . 

5-1 

61 

6*2 

.5*1 

104-3 

86*1 

71-6 

487 

26. Ettumanur . . 

5-a 

61 

6*0 

5*1 

148-5 

128*8 

129-0 

12f9 

27. Minachil 

5-a 

5-2 

5*2 

5*0 

85*0 

72-2* 

68-5 

65*8 

28.* Todupuaha .. 

4-9 

50 

4*9 

6*1 

19-8 

9*8 


8*0 

20. MuvatiupuahiS 

5-3 

5-0 

5*0 

5-1 

60-3" 

61-2 ’ 

47*2 

44*9 

Kunnatnad . . . . 


5-6 

5*0 

47 

116-0 

1017 

100-8 

100*2 

31. Alanjul .. « 

5-4 

5-3 

57 

5*2 

100-8 

97*2 

95-0 

m 

82. Cardamom Hilli .. 

a* - 

5-a 

. 6-2 

9-2 

4-9 

4-9 

2*5 

•6 

•6 

Mm for Eiitorn Dirition, ... 

for the 8tmte ... 

5-1 

5-0 

4-9 

4-0 

46-4 

40K> 

87-5 


5-08 

4-9 

4-8 

4-8 

81-9 

78-8 

88-8 

88-7 


* Pr"‘ win^ihwfort, dic« In« ihpK 
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St'BSiDUBT Table IV. — Talukwar Statistics of Area and Population. 


• . 

AniciKrarSATivE 
J)ivisioN8 AND Taluks. 

Arka 

IN Square 
Milks. 

• 1 

2 

1. To^-ala 

115-00 

2 Agastiiyaram . . . « 

94-00 

3. Eraniel 

98-00 

4. Kalkulam . . . . 

16960 

5. Vilavankod .. .. 

137*00 

Pidmonobhopurom %r/i/os 

618-00 

0 

6. Keyyattinkara 

205'00 

» 7. Trivandrum .. .. 

97-26 

8. Nedumangad .« .. 

96960 

a 

9. Chirayinkil . . . . 

146-47 

Trivandrum Divitlon .. 

817*78 



10. Kottarakani . . 

11. Pattanapuram 

12. Shencoiiah . . 

13. Quilon . . . * 

14. Kunnatiar 

t 

15. KarnnagipalU 

16. Kartikapalli . « 

17. Mavelikara . * 

18. Chengannur .. 

19. Tii^ivalla.. .. 

20. AmbalapuEha«f 

Quilon Dhiiion 

21. Bhertallay .. 

22. Yaikam «. «• 
^23. Etiumanur . . 

24. Kottayam 

25. Changanaohery 

26. Minaohil . . . * 

« 

27. Mnyattapoiha 

28. Todupiiiba «t 

29. Kunnatnad •« 
do. Alaogad • • 

31. Pamr. •• •• 
92. CotdirnmkBmo 
(Hfiohn 


618-00 886^15 8-6 18-1 

205^ 199,962 2^ 4*8 


454,748 11-6 15-4 

77,066^ 3-2 U 

49,575 4-8 17 

38,970 1*5 1*3 

129,658 2^ 4*4 

82,014 2-2 28 


3-7 


3'6 


22 

81 

30 

31/ 

29 

29 

18 

15 

15 

■ 

27 

11 

8 

2 

2 

13 

86 

26 

24 

23 

18 

81 

92 

20 

17 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

9 

8 

6 

4* 

4 

28 

4 

5‘ 

7 

6 

5 

87 

27 

27 

27 

16 

10 


12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

88 

21 

25 

25 

6 

88 

28 

28 

28 

26 

,88 

29 

29 

30 

17 

« 

5 

2 

6 

5 

15 

80 

20 

21 

21 

*30 

8 

7 

8 

9 

32 

14 

14 

14 

14 

24 

8 

9 

9 

7 

2 

18 

13 

13 

15 

12 

1 

1 

3 

3 

23 

18 

12 

11 

Ml 


a,8n-89 1,070,888 88-4 88-8 


4’8 21 

3'2 25 


25 16 

20 15 

11 17 


127,721 O-e 

82,571 76 

124,974 26 

784W0 . 16 

70,644 M 

21,589 167 


8,888<Ml l9041»air 46-4 85-8 
7,091-08 8,908,157 100 100 


46 10 7 

86 .19 88 

64 31j 85 

7 1 88 

~ k ^ ' 

kO 1 8 


16 I, 16 

18 18 

19 20, 

17 19 

26 26 

10 10 

81 * 31 

5 8 

22 ti 

28 24 

82 82 


lH-teaaipiMi9M4NyttiiOi6irfiimt0llwpt^^ w2Ma pnmt » 
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Subsidiary Tab^.!? V. — Statement comparing Area, Population^ of Travancore 
u^th those of other States and Provinces, • 


StaIk or Provinte. 


1. Ajmer-Merwara 

2. Awsam 

€ 

3. Bengal 

4. Bcfar .. 

5. Bombay 

r 

G. Contral Provinc<*8 , . 

* I 

7. Coorg 

8. MadraH 

9. Punjab ' 

10. United Provincos of AgHtlk Oudh 

11. Biux)da State .. 

12. Cochin State 

13. Gwalior State 

14. /lyderabadf State .. 

If). Kashmir State 

« 

IG. Myooro State 

( 

17. Tnivancore State 


POPUI^TION. 

Area 

IN 

SOUAKK “■ 

Milks. . Density 

Total. per 


PERC'ENTAOG 

Average ok 

PorULATlON OF A POPULATION 
IN 5 

Town 

S. vl iS's. i 

lage. - 


2 1 3 

4 

5 

l6 7 

8 

9 

10 

2J11 476,912 

175-91 

31,328 

475 641 

26-27 

73-73 

4-44 

5G,2« 6,126^3 

108-92 

9,514 

267 274 

2-95 

97-05 

4-67 

161,185 74,744,866 

494-39 

21,265 

348 367 

‘ 6-17 

94-83 

5-21 

17,710 2,754,016 

155-50 

9,533 

409 470 

15-23 

84-77 

•• 

4-84 

75,018 16,304,677 

201-59 

17,890 

573 713 

20-22 

79-78 

< 

5-28 

80,614 9,876,646 

114-03 

13,012 

265 288 

1 . 

8-31 

91-69 

4-77 

1,582 180,607 

114-16 

3,050 

345 373 

8-44 

91-56 

5-00 

141,726 38^69,436 

260-60 

18,270 

621 697 

11-18 

88-82 

5-36 

' 97,209 20,330,339 

200-14 

13,509 

551 619 

11-43 

88-571 

6-32 

107,164 47,691,782 

445-03 

11,551 

401 452 

11-02 

88-98 

5-49 

8,099 1,962,692 

241-10 

0,076 

1 

489 634 

24-02 

75-98 

I 

3-08 

1362 812,026 

506-20 

12,407 

1,111 1,232 

10-78 

89-22 

5-56 

25,041 2,933,001 

117-12 

13,005 

273 307 

11-00 

88-91 

5-29 

82,698 11,141,142 

134-72 

14,448 

500 555 

10-12 

II 

89-88 

’4-87 

80,900 2,906378 

35-91’ 

79,374 

307 325 

6-47 

94-53 

6-25 

29,444 8,639399 

188-13 

5,777 

284 324 

13-04 

86-96 

4*98 

7,091 2,952,167 

416-32 

20,426 

712 758 

6-22 

93-78 

5-08 
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*.) 


Su^iDiAHY Table \ L — Statement of Areality and Prdetmity, 
• / 


• 

Population. 

ViLLAGKS. 

Housrs. 

Natural Divwions and 
Taluks. 

ri . . . 

Areality 
in Acres. 

Proximity 
in Yards. 

» 

Areality 
in S<|uare 
Milos. 

Proximity 
in Miles. 

1 

Areality 
in Acres. 

Proximity 
in Yards. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Wevitei'n Dii'inion. 

1. Agutiivaram 

•w 

59-80 

•29 

•66 

2-97 

128-81 

2. Eraniel.. 

‘56 

55-94 

-‘23 

•50 

2-84 

12&'98 

3. Vilavankod .. 

liO 

78-40 

1-02 

108 

6-92 

181-89 

4. Neyyattink^ni 

93 

22-09 

•98 

1-06 

4-98 

16683 

5, Trivandrum 

•46 

50-69 

1-19 

117 

2-5() 

118-20 

6. Chirayinkil .. 

‘83 

^•10 

1-62 

1-36 

4-28 

154-65 

f. Quilon 

•70 

62-f4 

•92 

1-02 

366 

14301 

8. Karynagapalli 

•47 

5124 

•76 

•93 

2-28 

' 11287 

9. Kariikapalli . . 

49 

5-2-32 

•88 

. -99 

2-4G» 

n7-24 

10. Ambalapuzha • • 

•69 

6209 

1-67 

1-34 

3-83 

146-:i0 

11. Shortallay 

•53 

544t 

247 

1-68 

2-30 

113-37 

12. Parur 

•70 

62-54 

1-23 

118 

* 

3-89 

14744 

13. Vaikam 4* 

•73 

63-87 

l-ol 

1-35 

362 

140-26 

14. Tiruvalla .. .. 

•78 

66-02 

•98 


417 

15266 

15. Mavelikara #. 

•61 

58-38 

•93 

1-08 

2-99 

129-26 

Total ... 

•67 

61‘18 

•84 

•87 

3*48 

138*24 

EdMient Divmon. 

16. Tovala 

1 

227 

112-62 

•74 

•92 

9-95 

235-81 

17. Kalkulam .. .. 

1,53 

92-45 

1-05 

1-09 ! 

7-57 

20:>-68 

18. Nedumangad •• 

348 

139-46 

6-27 

2-46 : 

16-79 , 

.tOJ».32 

19. Kottarakara . . 

1-89 

102-77 

l4 

1-28 

9-74 

m'6\ 

20. Pattanapuram 

4*37 

156-27 

4-08 

2’15 

2187 

mm 

21. Shenoottah 

1'68 

96-89 

2-11 

1-55 

7-68 

20717 

22. Kunnattnr .. 

1-22 

82-67 

119 

117 

618 

iH5-84 

23. Chengannur . . 

493 

166-99 

6-42 

2-49 

25-.'K) 

376*03 

24. Changanachery 

211 

108-68 

4-87 

2-36 

1114 

249-62' 

25. Kottayam 

118 

8113 

2D2 

1-52 

613 

185-08 

26. Ettumanur . . . . 

•81 

67-28 

1-83 

145 

4-30 

156-02 

27. Minachil 

1*43 

89-89 

1-81 

143 

762 

20600 

28. Todupuaha . . 

\(m 

236-87 

6-67 

^ 2-55 

, 49-76 

627-36 

29. MuTattuposha 

1-99 

106-46 

2-36 

1-64 

10-60 

248-77 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

1*04 

76-23 

1-18 

1-16 

6-61 

176-W 

31. Alangad 

117 

80-86 

156 

1-33 

6*37 

188-67 

32. Cardamom Hills 

28-82 

401-34 

12166 

11-84 

160-69 

917-71 

Total ... 

8*66 

188*88 

8-97 

1*84 

18-7«» 

!m*8i 

... 

1*68 

88*48 

1*81 

1*48 

t*61 

808*88 




1*53 


M«4S 


806*32 
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SuBSlDUBT TabvK'VII. — Statenm%t sluwing particulars of Iloum^ Populatiorif 

in Toicns. < 



Akka 

IN 

SOUARF. 

Milks. 


Houses. 

Population. 

Number 

OP 

« 

Number 

Towns. 

« 

Total. 

Occu* 

piad. 

Unoccn- 

ipied. 

4 

• 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

PER 

Square 

MILK. 

OF 

PsRsrmi 

PER 

House. 

1 

f 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Wuftem Divuioii. 

1. Nagercoil 

3*29 

6,263 

5,606 

647 

25,782 

12,620 

13,262 

7,836 

4*59 

2. Tmaiidrum ... 

9*80 

10,628 

9,846 

782 

97^83 

29,992 

27,890 

5,853 

6*87 

3. Quilon 

4*24 

2,810 

2,613 

197 

15,681 

8,095 

7,696 

. 3,701 

6*00 

4. Kayankulam ... 

... 

1,1T1 

1,078 

93 

9,749 

2,916 

2329 

... 

6-32' 

5. Alleppey 

3*54 

9,000 

4,849 

250 

24,818 

12,748 

12,170 

7,089 

1 

'5T3 

6. Parur 

t 

... 

9,430 

2,258 

168 

12,862 

6,771 

6,191 

« 

■ 

6-74 

Total. ... 

• as 

28,887 

26,250 

3,137 

142,880 

73,043 

30,388 

•.« 

5-44 

EaiUm Division. 










7. ShencottaH 

3*20 

1 

9,907 

' 2,164 

403 

8,088 

4.274 

4,765 

2,825 

4*17 

8. Kotiajam 

M) 

9^00 


206 

17,552 

2,147 

8,405 

3,026 

579 

9. Changanachery... 

... < 

3,741 

2,553 

188 

14,264 

7,166 

7,098 

... 

t 1 

5*58 

Total. ... 

... 

8,944 1 7.747 

787 

40,855 

130^07 

20,268 

aa« 

5>24 

Total, Btato. ... 

... 

36,98183,887 

2,884 

188,885 

88,628 

80,208 

• •a 

5*40 


[Note Statistics of area for the Towns of Kayaokulam, Parur and Cbanganachery are not avinabln] 
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Subsidiary Tabi^e VIIL — Statement of yuia^es urouptdtaccSrduuf to Site, 
* with variation since 1881 



[tXij 
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Subsidiary Table IX. — Statistkn of Prorertis. 


Natural. Divisionh 

AND Talukb. 

"V 

NulilHKR 
OF PRO- 
VERTI8. 

1 

2 

4 

Wiftlern Division, 


1. AgastUvaram . . 

6 

2. Eraniel 

8 

3. Vilavankod .. *. 

8 

4. Neyyattinkara 

10 

5. ^rivandrnm .. 

10 

6. Cbirayitikil . . 

11 

7. Qpilon 

7 

8. Karunagapalii • . 

8 

9. Kariikapalli .. 

10 

K). Ambalapuzha 

12 

11. Bhertallay .. .. 

7 

12. Parur 

‘ 7 

(3. Vaikam 

7 

14. Tu’uvalla 

• 8 

15. Mavelikara . . 

B 

Total ... 

127 

Eauteni Divimm. 


16. Tovala 

6 

17. Kalkulain 

8 

18f Nedumadgad . . 

8 

19. Kottarakara .. 

8 

Pattanapuram 

6 

21. Shencottah .. 

8 

22. Kunnattur . . 

9 

I 

23. Chengannnr .. 

7 

<^24. Changanachery 

7 

25. Kutiayam 

7 

26. Ettumanur . . 

6 

27. Minaohil 

6 

28. Todupuzha . . 

5 

29. Muvattupuzha 

8 

80. Kunnatnad . . 

r 

" 11 

31. AUng>d .. 

6 

32. Cardamom Hilla 

3 

f Total . . 

119 

Total, State ... 

246 

Total, 1891 CBtsvi 

247 



Under 2,000. 


Population. 


Percent- 


11,289 

13,770 

9,948 

13,995 

7,631 

10,257 

16,281 

15,138 

9,460 

7,035 

19,640 

8,240 

13,532 

17,616 

14,520 

12,186 

5,402 

8,781 

8,471 

9,633 

8,263 

3,741 

9,113 

15,506 

11,435 

10,968 

15,812 

11,784 

6,514 

15,965 

11,361 

12,317 

7,196 

10,288 

ll^U 

9,919 


1 127 


1 127 
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ScBSiniABY Table IX . — Statistics of Procertis, 


CLAWinCATION OV PROVEKTIS into POftLATION ORODI'A. 


‘ijOOO -6.000. 
PopuUtion. 




6,000-10,000, 

I Population. 


8 9 10 I 

1 4,Si3 7-2 

1 4,193 6-3 


3 12,636 14-9 


1 2,972 


20,000 29-5 

14, .373 1.31 

13,002 10-3 

39,260 281 

02,716 82-2 

42,399 37-6 

15,285 13-4 

37,776 39-9 

56,711 67-2 

2f),782 44-7 

8,,388 8-9 

9,820 6-9 


18 

19 

25,122 

371 

23,892 

21-7 

• 

, , 

61,938 

442 

• • 


21,966 

19*4 

72,711 

(^*8 


6 

34^ 

1-6 

47 

845,518 

3 

9.G11 

29*7 

3 

22,799 

1 

2,981 

42 

4 

29,051 

, , 


.. 

6 

42,982 

. . 

• 


6 

40,091 

1 

4,771 

9*6 

4 

31,128 

4 

16,861 

62*9 

1 

9,491 

1 

4,942 

6*1 

3 

22,339 

• 


, . 

, , 

.. 

2 

9,(^ 

11*3 

2 

14,789 


86,3.33 

64,578 

116,162 

83«,8Yl 


8 

.. D 
.. 10 

C«,364 49*7 11 


CG,6‘28 47*2 14 

. . 16 


38,215 54*4 

24,789 300 

80,W4 47*9 

13,876 27*0 I 


54,733 66*7 

81,843 76*4 

10,155 127 

52,778 68*7 

66,091 703 

64,068 76*5 


1 4,802 8*8 

1 2,241 13*6 

H 6«pMr^ 

io tMit M 


63,926 601 
66,987 636« 
66,342 m 
\0JX9 46*7 


8,461 

aa*o 




10 

. . 

.. 

17 


•• 


.. 


19 


•• 

'•4» 

.. 

.. 

21 

. . 


22 

20,097 

24*6 

2:1 

40,001 

576 

24 

.. ' 

.. 

25 

28,178 

29*7 

26 

, . 

, • 

27 

.. 

• 

28 

63,796 

49*9 

29 

21^149 

17i 

i) 

• 


31 

- 

- 

82 


718385 


80 

MMM 

1 

0 

loOfOOi 

i8*a 

100 

MVMoe 

8M 

aa 

5M,5tt 

£••1 

91 

l,«7^ 

197^ 

13 

• 281,827 

im 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 


[CHA», 


Subsidiary Table X.-r-TStatement showintf particulars of Houses 
^ 1875, 1881, mi and 1901. 


at the Censuses of 


Natural Divisions 
AND Taluks. 


Wei^tern Dinniou. 

1. Agastisvaram 

f 

2. Eraniel .. 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinhara .. 
6. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon .. 

8. Kaninagapalli *. 
0. Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuzha «. 
rU* Shortallay 
12. Parur .. .. 

18. Vaikam 

14. Tiruvalhi'* 

15. Mavelikara 

* Total ... 

Kastfj'H Di t*4 H i Oft. 

16. Tovala .. 

‘l7. Kalknlam 

18. Nedumangad .. 
10. Kottaraki/.a 

20. Pattanapurafti 

21. Shencottnh 

22. Kunnattur 
28. Chengannur 

24. ChanganachS'J . . 

25. Kottayam 

26. Ettumanur 

27. Minacfiil .. 

28. ToSlupuxlm 

20. Muvattupuj^a .. 

80. Kunnatnad .! 

I 

81. Alangad .. 

82. Cardamom Hills . 

•Total ... 

TotalyAtata ... 



1901. 

Total.' 

Occupied. 

2 

3 

* 


21,940 

20^15 

23,260 

22,030 

15,360 

14,804 

27,966 

' 2r.,H27 

26,658 

24,892 

83,349 

21,893 

26,284 

25,041 

27,737 

2C,0W) 

20,168 

ia.251 

20,139 

19,102 

34,387 

32.580 

13,464 

12,812 

20,699 

1i),(VU 

27,196 

26,411 

25,194 

23,793 

353,801 

334,880 

8,044 

7,395 

14,981 

14,287 

i 15,172 

' 14,062 

15,895 

14,979 

10,727 

9,912 

10,148 


t6,911 

16,222 

22,075 

21,152 

18,715 

17,911 

19,122 

: 18,186 

10,140 

17,970 

14,025 

1.3,442 

" 6,953 

6,.572 

24,903 

' 24,000 

84,06jp 

23,613 

13,938 

13,596 

5,283 

^ 4,130 

t 1 1 

a6o,o9ai|a46,oi9j 

61S,86a 

680,869 


t 

Unoccu- 


Occupied. I l Total. Occupied. 


1881. 

Total. 

Occupied. 

Unoccu- 

pied. 

8 

9 

10 


18, »21 322,283 304,240 


7,084 
12,561 
11,6:43 
13,6^4 
j 7,015 
j 7,603 
I 14,789 
I 18,605 
14,658 
15,005 
15,580 
11,420 
5,025 
20,387 
20,702 
13,183 
2372 


14,073 223,804 
32,804 845,887 


212,298 

518,538 


20,849 

18,681 

2,1C8 

21,706 

24,238 

23,149 

1,089 

24,233 

14,589 

13,9i)2 

697 

14,237 

24,072 

22,685 

1,387 

22,595 

21,395 

19,964 

^ 1,441 

20,611 

18,994 

17,639 

1,355 

18.970* 

22,208 

21,179 

1,029 

21,369 « 

23,676 

22,186 

1,490 

23,147 

18,178 

16,895 

1,2^ 

18,074 

19,042 

17,968 

1,074 

17,794 

29,6<i2 

27,119 

2,543 

28,968 

11.982 

ll,4a3 

479 

11,838 

17,567 

164)08 

1,059 

16,482 

21.273 

20,469 

804 

20,294 

25,216 

23,769 

1,447 

24,939 

312,921 

203,676 

19,949 

305457 

8,588 

7,9.V) 

6.32 

8,585 

13,634 

1.3,000 

634 , 

13,377 

11,636 

10,7a3 

933 

10,941 

12,174 

113«8 

•786 

11,687 

8,461 

7,820 

641 

8,461 

8,7.59 

74101 

1,458 

8,145 

13,470 

12,647 

823 

12,861 

17,143 

164K)0 

853 

16,488 

14,932 

14,224 

708 

14,162 

13,249 

; 12,484 

766 

12,4^ 

16,554 

15,681 

, 873 

15,639 

11,843 

1 10,834 

1,009 

11,256 

5,214 

^ 4,866 

♦ 348 

4,816 

19,618 

18,817 

801 

18,721 

22,705 

21,732 

973 

1 

21,365 

134160 

12,880 

480 

12,790 

689 

677 

12 

611 

2U|029 

199,900 

19,999 


1524,950 

490,9T9 

91,994 909^,499 

' 
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SuBSlDL.\RY Tablk X . — Statement showiiiif particiJars of U((^Hses ai the Censuees of 
, 1875, 1881, 1891 and 1901. * 



















lapter I 


Diagram. NQ 1, 

Showing the Density of Population in I'ravancore 
and other States* and ProT^ces. 



L if-hoQraphtti in Sun'ty Office Trivandrum 


C^ntuvOff'/ce.Tr ivetvlruty. 











CIIAPTifR II. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

(TABLES 11 AND IV.) 


41, ^Movement of Population' d(f\ned — 42, Ih'rths and Death, ^ — 4t3. Migration — 
44, Aiuiuracy of enumeration — 45, Variation in total ])opulafioii-^46, IVir/ff- 
tions in IffOl and 1881 — 47, Estimated defieieney of population in 1801 — 
48. Corrected rate of increase — 40. Taluk variations adfu,^tc(l fur chanyesjn^ 
area — 50. Notice of Taluk variations — 51. Variation in occupied houses 
— 52. Variation in urban population — 55. Variation in urban houses — 
54. E^'amination of urban statistics — 55, Adjusted rates of urban {ncrea .^\ — 
56. Townward tendency. 


Preliminary. 

41. Having dealt in the first Chapter uilh ^lic j)Op>filation in reforenoe pj its 

present strength and distrii)Ution, wo shall in this - 

^Movement of i^pulation c(jnsider the same in iKilalitai to what it wns a 

defined. ^ 

^ decade ago. The variation in po))ulatiou hetween any 

two Censuses is txichnically known as * nioveincntof population’ — ‘a eonvenient ex- 
pression sanctioned by sLitisticjil usage to denote the coinhined effec?! of tlii^ two 
factors, the balance between births and dciitlis, and the balance betwcHui emigration 
and inimignition.’ 

liefore, however, proceeding U') discuss the deOiils of the \’ariatioy, let ns on- 
<iuire U} what extent the factors just referred toliave been iuo)X'ration during thcMe 
cade under review. The eiKjuiry may be taken ujj under tlic two main hciuls of^( I ) ^ 
Mirths and Deaths, and (2) Migration. 

42. A variety of ph} sical and social causes contribnhi to the growth of )K)pu- 

• Births and Peatha. lation. in the words of Mr. Baines : — 

“ There is first the tropical cliiaato with its acccmipaniincnt of u low Htamlird of r*^* 
ipiirements in the way of food uad clothing and uo ♦‘(quality of teinperuture tlait a<liMitsof an 
outdoor life to an extent that alone renders hubitahle lbeor<liuary f*tyle of dwelling. There is 
then the extent «f arable soil, most of which yields to a comparatively simple culiivation llie 
amount of food that .suffices for the wants of the family, wbetlier of two or half a do/.<‘n ineni- • 
Isirs. Strongest of ail is the religious sanction, or the social ijifluence, that wntains within 
iUtdf all tlie vitality of the popular liclief of the luag.ses, and acc^ordiiig to which the want of a 
mule heir loads to difficulties u.s regards inherituuco of property, as well as to the omi.ssion^f#' 
Ceremonial observances of the utmost imjKirtance after death. There is, lastly, the^ st4*rooty|)ed 
structure and want of elasticity inherent in the form of Indian society® which retards to an in- 
definite degree the development of a standard of comfort in advanw of that of thi^ pn*c<?ding 
generation, and has thus the effect of discouraging that forc.siglit ^^hich, originatijjg in the* 
desire of rising in the social scale, has an enduring effect on tlic marriage rchitions ^^f the 
class which ha.s onco acquired it.” * 


® Page the Bombay Ceniut Report, iWi, qiwlcd io the Central Pro\'ioc«i feneus Report, 1891, page 3S. 
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OHAP. XX. The circumstances above set forth apply generally to a country like Travan* 
PAAa'^- core where the wants the large bulk of the iJeople are few and their luxuries 

• almost nil. Here, bxxl and clothing are at an irreducible minimum ; garden 

' cidtivation is the main occupation and the nienilx?rs of the fiimily or Tarwad living 

within tlic ])rcrnises of their detaehe<l homestciids have to pursue no lalwrlous or 

costly methods of cultivation to eke outitheir li\'ing; and kstly, as in India generally, 
the religious sanction and the social influence alike operate ns powerful stimuli 
to the [irofiagation of the sjieeies. If, to these, we add the favourable jwlitical 
condition of the countiy with its external tranquillity guaranteed under the mgis of 
British rule, with the natuntlly ix'accable character of its inhabitants and with the 
remarkable security within its borders of person ami projx'rty ensured by a watchful 
Government, we almost exhaust the factors that are at work towards an unrestricted 
increase of ^Kipulation. 

« 

But these geneml eonditions fin; never nllowed to operate with abBoli^tc 
freedom. They an; too often modified by eireumstanccs Avorking Avith varying 
degrees of 'force from decade to decade. A 8ca.son of comparative distress, Mr 
instance, due to agricultural failure is not a season of marriages. Not only is the 
liirth-rate theiw affected but the jxwer classes Avho form the majority of the i>opu- 
lation liceomc subject to various illnesses of a more or less fatal character. The 
p(‘riodi(’al outbreak of epidemic diseases may sometimes greatly reduce the po))U- 
lation. It is necessary, therefore, to sec hoAv far the seasons, the minfall and the 
incidents of public health have been favourable during the last decade as comjifired 
with the on€ preceding it. As, in view of the imporUance of the subject, a separate 
Note on these factors .Avhich bear so closely on the Avell-bcing of the ]>eople has 
been drawn up and a])])ended to this Chapter, avc shall here deal only Avith the 
salient features disclosejl by the returns. 

Season and Jfainf (til : — In this respect, the decade may be said to compare 
faA^ourably with the one [irevious Avhich appears to have Ixigun and closed Avith a 
general failure of crops. During certain years in the last decennium, tliere was, it 
has to be nete<l, marked agricultural depression due to irregular or excessive rainfall; 
but nCAXT did the country suffc/ from any Avidespread agricultural failure. • In five 
out of the ten years, the season Avas favourable for agricultural ojx;ration8 and the 
harvests Avere good. But in the remaining five, the crops failed, though the tract 
]Arejudicially affected Avas, as in the previous deaide, mainly South Travancore. 
Only in one year (181)G-D7) did the northern Divisions suffer largely, when heavy 
floods damaged the crops. During all these adverse sciisons, the State with its 
^vhamcteristic bounteousness gave the jx^ople substantial succour. 

A [wrusal of llie rcjxn’ts on rainfiill prejwred by tlic Meteorological Department 
. shows that it is the soutliom Taluks generally, and Tovnla and Agastisvaram in 
[MU'ticular, that fall within tlic zone of unccrt^iin rainfall and suffer frequently from 
deficient watcr-8up]ily. Though the well-devised system of South Travancore irri- 
•< gn.tion has done much^ in the way of bringing water to these thirsty Taluks, 
agricultuml depression has not Ixicn infrequent. The Project, now under execution, 
for utilising the waters of the Kothayar river, ought to obviate, when completed, 

^ water-scarcity throughoiit a considerable portion of His Highness’ territories, 
esjxirially the Nanjinad area. 
f 

,ln examining the agricultural condition in relation to the' material well-being 
of the people, we 'must not forget one phase of it already referred to. 
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‘It Diiist^bo reincniboroil that altliou^li tho ruinfal! is ^roat thoro is vory littlo irri^attal ( 
la!i<l. Rice is grown only in tho hollows Ix'twoon tho latoriio ritigos ar^ the* aituumt is not onotigh ] 
to food^he popiilaco, Iravanoore imports largo quantitios ol rico, Tlio stajelo industry is the* 
cultivation of tho cocoanut tree. Tho whole coast lino is one huge* grove of tlu'se* trees, inarke.‘d 

off by hedges into small orchards in which tho pcasjint proprietor lives with his fainily 

When the Viceroy was at Quilon last Xovomhor, His Excolloncy said: ‘ Hero every man 1ms 
thr(*e acres and a palm tree. If Lorel (’urzyn ifael slid three acre*s ami thirty palm tree*s, it 
would h!lve boon near the truth.''* • 

It is only when the gtirden fails to yitdd its annual prexluoc that actual faiuino 
conditions arise anywhere. Failure in tin* rice ci*o])s, of course, tells adversely on thv^ 
agricultural population of the locality affected. Ihit the distress is neithi*r acutt* nor 
widespread except when, owing to Jidverse setisons outside the State, iin]H>rtation of 
food grains into it is affected. 

Puhhc UAltli: — rii(.‘ most important of the agcncii's that, hv tlu‘ir o])i‘rati(Ui 
(hiring a series of years, control the increase of jiopulation, is (‘pidemic di**ca>ie. 
The prevalent forms are fever, chol(*m and small-|>ox. 

fe/er; — The variegated nature of the Travancore Taluks makes them very 
unetjually suhj(*ct to febrile affections. The tract rcganled as tin* ^nost ra\»mrcd 
Ikjuic of malaria is that stn^tching along the base of tin* (dials. Though not always 
fatal, it (auscs, in many instam/es, such an amount of dcvirali/ation that the imlivi- 
duals affected lK‘x*()me [irone to various inter-current dis(*ascs unfitting them for the 

Active pursuits of life, if they do not leiid to premat u re ^lecay and i*arly death. 

* » 

During the dt^cade umler review, however, malarml fever d^K's not appear to 
have prevailed in any unusually seven* form. * 

Cholera: — This fatfd scourge generally follows the fe\^!r sc^asou and ns(‘d, till 
recently, to he a regular annual visitor. It is usually im)MU‘(ed from the adjoining 
British District of Tinnevelly by in-coming jiilgrims in connection with the (diristian 
fe.stival at Kolhirund tlie Hindu car festival at Suchindrain and geiiendly causes greal 
havoc in^ the southern Taluks. An observation of cholera epidemics has shown that 
the disease diffuses more widt‘ly and lingers hmger in the s(*a-coasi vilhges thai^ in 
the intori(3r. As for the life history of chohTa, it may, perhaps, lx* claimed to the 
credit of this State that it rarely ever originates within its limits. • ^ , 

So far as tlie 1891-1901 demde is concerned, cholcni may he said to lx* the 
only epidemic that prevailed to any marked exUait. 

Small-pox : — This is another diswisc that (x'curs in an c|mlcmic form. Whih;^ 
there is, on the one hand, a certain amount of jxTilous inactivity sugg(*Ht(‘d by ^ 
erroneous view's regarding its origin, it is, on the other, Hatisfactory to note that the, 
disease has beey greatly held in clicck by the numerous faciliti(‘s ])ri)vi«h!d by 
Government for efficient vaccination. 

• 

During the Last ten years, the ravages of simdl-jHjx were much less tlian in the 

previous decade. « ^ 

• • 

From the foregoing remarks, it is evident tliat, in rcHfKX.t^of cither fcKxl supply 
or of public health, no extraordinary' causes likely to check the growth of jx>puhi- 
tion have been at work during the last dcc*emiium. Such rcMthc influcnc'cs os did * 
operate liave been confined to limited area.s and to a still more limited ^x)pulation. 
The reasons for any large variations that may W^vc to Ixi explained must, therefore, 

— " — 

• P»g« 3. RMkleiit’t (HoKOtmbte Mr. G. T. M;ickco»lc) R«vi«w oa Uw Travansor^AJininiftratlon for 1075- 

t • 

• # • 
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OUAT.^Xl, be sought in the operation of natural causes relating to the pro{)ortion of births 
FABA* 43. deaths. V 

Marriaije customs : — It has lx»en observed that, when j)ersons at the re- productive 
ages predominate in a coiAmunity, births greatly increase. Viewing, in the light of 
this remark, the 1891-1901 decade as ^ whole, we find that it comjmres favourably 
with the j)revious ones. Since 1875, the number of persons at these ^ges has 
been gradually increasing. In that yeur, it stood at 3,714 jier 10,000 of population. 
In 1881, it rose to 4,003 and in 1891 to 4,202. In 1901, it was 4,220. The result 
Jias been an increase in the number of births during eiich successive decade. Here, 
we may fitly a<ld a wonl in regard to the genenil marriage customs of the people, 
allusiou to which has already been made at the beginning of this Chapter. With the 
higher onh^rs of the Hindus, marriage isandigious duty involving consequences of the 
utmost importance after (hijith. With the working classes, a wjfc is an active 
sharer in the Oiils of daily living, liy all, the married condition is regarded as 
the iiormal state in life and, in Malabar, the nature of the marriage tie and ttie 
p(H;uliar sjstem of inheritance which form its characteristic social features cop- 
tribute their share tx)wards accentuating the matrimonial habits of the people. 
Even the Musalmans and the Christians regard marriage with the same feeling of 
favour as the Tliudus. •From the following figures relating to the civil condition of 
theses communities, we see that the propirtions as rcg'ards Hindus in each of the three 
stat(‘s do not differ very much from those among the other two religionists. 


• 

< 

PnorORTION TER 100. 

Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 

Hindus (iiicludiuif Auimists) 

•ISO 

41-7 10*3 

Do. (excludinj^ AiiimistH) 

4ST 

41-G 10’3 

MuHalinaiis 


423 7:> 

ClirLstiuiis 

47-7 

46-3 70 


A UK mg the Musalmans mul the Christians and among the Marumakkathayees who 
form the bulk of the Hindu jKipulation, no injunction ofKirates prohibiting the 
marriage of widows. AVidow marriage is, of (^)urse, absolutely forbidden among the 
Bfahmins and among the orthodox Makkathayccs ; but these constitute acomjiam- 
tively small minority. 

Birth and Death rates: — In accordance Avith the instructions of the Imperial 
(.amsus Commissloiu'r, a Note has lieen drawn up on the system of collecting Vital 
Statistics in Travancore and will be found annexed to this Chapter. It willbes^eii 
^ from that Note that the colhx’tion and registration of Vital Statistics have, by no 
^ means, reached that stage of efficiency re(iuired for enabling its results being used for 
testing tile rate of population growth as discloseil by the Census returns. Further, 
th(i figurv's available ndate only to the latter half of the past dccadq. Nevertheless, 
‘ in view of the import4ince and increasing interest of the subject, such particulars os 
Averfi found published in tjjp annual Administration Reporta#have been collated and 
exhibited in two Subsidiary Tables (Viand VII). 

43. • To trace the fluctiu\tions in ix)pulation due to migration, avc haA^e toknoAv 
(1) the number of persons born outside the State 
, ^ and enumerated within it, tuj., immigrants, as well as, 

(2)«the number of jx^rsons bom Avithiu the State and enumerated outside it, m., 
emigrant.^ 

Informatk)i\ regarding immigrants is contained in Table XI relating to Birth- 
, Place. In regar,d to emigrants, however, wo have not been so favourably placed. 

• X « 
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Birtli-Place Tjrt^les have not been received from some of the nortliern States aiul 
Provinces ; and in some of those that liave been received, T^ivuncoro has not been 
separately shown. Butin view of the fact that tlie TravanciU’ean seldom strays 
far, if he strays at all, and that the Tables received from the nearer States and Pro- 
vinces contain sufficient particulars, it is not impossible to gather a fairly correct 
idea of the loss to Travancore on account. of*emigration. , 


44. It will be seen that the effieienoy of the present enumeration as a factor 

determining the variation in |K)pulalion has not vet 

Accuracy of enumeration, , . i i » . . • 

been even touched upon. At times, an inaecuratt; 

Census contributes greatly to a striking dilfereiiee in tlu‘ iiumhiu-s returiUMl. 
Ihit the iiu precede 11 ted increase shown by the IDOl figures deserves, at the very 
first blusli, to be put down as a strong item of evidence in favour of tlu; aeeiiraey 
of tlie present enumeration. Over-counting wliicli, at any (Vnsiis, is far hiss 
probable than under-ennmeration, cannot, even if it be |>ivsuiiUMl to have cNKstcil 
this Census, ordinarily account for the very large increas(‘ exhibited.. Though 
the procedure followed in taking the last Census was mainly the same as that in 
IS91, elforls were made to l>ring it into closer line with the Imperial system. Sueli 
modifications were introduced as exiMTienee suggestedand ikmv nMniir(*m *iAs n ielen*'! 
necessary. The training of the (Aaisus agencies was organisiMl and carried out 
oil an elaborate liasis and .s])ceial arrangements were ma<le in rcganl to tli(‘ I'ciisus- 
ingof the Hill Tribes, the lloating ])opulation, &o. These havi* been alread}’ re* 
ferrod to in the Introduction and will receive IuIVt treatment in tlic^ \ olimu' on 
tlie Administration of the Census. Suffice it, therefore, b> say lor the present that 
in a country advancing In administrative efficiency and am*»)ng a p(‘oplc to whom 
thi Census is becoming more and mon^ familiar, each suecesslvi* (‘imineralion must, 
in the nature of things, he more accurate than the one precluding it. 


Variation in Total Population. 


If). The total population as enumerated at this (A*nsus slows ai4 increase ol 
• ;V,)‘l,42l or l.r l [)cr ce;it. over that censused in ISDl. 

Variation In total have iiierc.tsed by ll)l),7r>0or 1 .Vo |)er e^^nt. 

population. feimlcn, l>y orl.Vl j. or cent. Tllr 

growth of population in Iravancore seems to lia\c 
l)een faster than in the other States and Provinces in most of wliich, witli jdafruc 
•and famine, there was, more or less, a lurj^e decrease. Only one l>ritit.h I roviiuc 
and three Native States show an increase exceeding 10 jx-r cent. Tht'se are Assans 
(+ ll'8i per cent. ), Mysore (-f 12-05 per cent.). Cochin ( + 12-:i2 jxr cent.) and 
Kashmir (4-14^*21 }x;r cent.). 


Comimring the two Natural divisions, we find that, in the liastern, the iKjrctnit* 
age of increase has been greater than in the Western, being 17-!) in the former 
against 13-7 in the latter. , 

46, The rates of increase during the several interccnsal*peS"'l» have not, by 
any means, been uniform. During the five years that 
VurUttoBotalWlMiiHSei. pjigcedcd the 1881 Census, the population increased by 

Duringthe next ten years, Hhe- rate of 
increase was 6*5 per cent., and in the succeeding ten years, i, e., the last decade, has 
risen to 15-4 per cent. The variations at the two earlier Ceiftuscs determintsl 
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KAP^lX, 

according 

to sex arc particularized IjcIow; — 

• 

UML. 46. 


\ 

Mai.ks. 

pKMAI.Kr^. 

Both * 



Variation. Pi!4contaj(e. 

Variation. Porcenta«e. 

A 

Variation. Percentage. 


iMTo ISHl, . 

+ 47.207 4- 4 1 

+ 42.ri72 4- 47 

4- SO,77‘J 4- .4-y 


IHMI iHtn. . 

I- 0:4,2Hl 4 - 7-S 

4-^ CuVm 4- .t4 

4 - lor).,o7H 4- (V.5 


1H75OS01. , 

4- 140, 4SS 0 12-2 

4- lOa^StV.) -f 0‘1 

4- ‘2U; .4:.7 4- lO'G 

< 


It is 

thus seen that the inerea^ 

;e during the last decennium has been nearly t^Y(» 


«■ O ^ 

jiiid ji liiilf tiinort tlijit in the dmnle j)rm‘dinj»' it and one and a halt times the rate 
observed during the (ifteen ycnirs extendin;^ from 1X75 to 1<S1)L In regard to the 
males, tla^ [xa’ccaitagii of inerease is twice and in respect of the females, thrice that 
of the ])revions decade. Tliese rates arc abnormal. The migration figures do not ex- 
plain tlicnu In 11)01, the emigrants aggregated i^4, ll)0 against ld,r()S in 1X01 and 
the immigrants 54,i)0d as compared with 1(),07X at the ])reccding (7ensiis. Tlie ex- 
(•(‘ss of irnmigi’ants over emigrants, larger though it has l)cen at this Census, hfis 
(•oiitriI>uted only a fraction of tin; tot;d increase, being pa* cer^t. on the entirt* 
popniation*. An empiiry into tlu* (‘onditionof the country during the last twenty fi\S* 
y(*ars discloses no particular reasons why the decade tliat has just closed should show 
such an e\tra( 4 rdinary increase in population. In view to arrive at an adcrpiate ex- 
planation, an examination may be madeof the hgures in greater (fetail. Taking the 
main religions, the variations at this Census will stand represented thus; — 


liiixlns I 

AniiniHts.) i 
.M iiH-iInmiiH 

( ’hi'i'sliuiis 

'Fla* iiieivas(‘ In nmnlu'rs among the Hiialus and the Christiaiis viewed 
separately s(vms to b(‘ far greater than that showfi in 1X1)1 on the total population 
of all tlu‘ religionists taken together. Comparing the main religionists themselves in 
respect of their rat(‘s of growth during the last decennium, we note that the Christians 
hafe increaseil at treble and the .Musalmans at double the rate at which thejiindus 
have grown. Making due allbwaiaa* for the possible effects of dissimilarity in 
*s(4cial and other eiaiditions between the Hindus and the other religionists, we fail 
to s(»e how, in the ordinary cireiimstances of life, such a striking disparity in th(‘ 
rates. of population growth bctweiMi tlu‘ Hindus on the one hand and the Musalmans 
and the Christians on the (»th(‘r, could be explained. Indeed, the inference th?it 
%^ould l)e drawn from the Census returns is that, in point of fertility, the Hindus 
an! not mueh behind the other religionists. Fia* every lUO married women of the 
ag(! of 15-40, w(‘ find X.4 ehildren lualer five years among Musalmans, the same 
numl)er among Christians and as many as XO among Hindus. Fufthor, in reganl 
to the Musalmans, a distinct deidine is noticeable in this respect. At the 1X1)1 
Census, there were X(l Musedman ehildren under five years; hut at this Cfnsus, the 
^numlK'r is oidy X5. The iiifenmce, therefore, suggests itself that the toUiI j)opula- 
ti(M g(‘uerallv and the Musalmans and Christians in partieular were under-estimated 
in 1X01. * ^ • 

• i.et us view tin* wihjeet in another as{K‘ct. The iKipulation cnumerate<l at a 
(Vnsits will, ten years later, fidi under the age of ten niul upwards. The total of 
the latter ehiss of people at a sueeeeding Census must ordinarily be smaller than 
the tl>tal uf all j^ges at the preceding enumeration I)y the number that have 
died or emigrated during '(Jic interval, unless the gain by immigration of persons 


M\i r.><. Fkmai.ks. Hot 1 1 Skxks. 


Variiition. l*orcori(H>,'o. Vjiriiilion. 
f- iU/Ki + 1007 -1 1)7.0'»1 

I 17.124 4 ‘2104 I- I44;i0 

■I s7,r»0H 4 4 . «22.k)s 

c 


lVn'i‘ntug(‘. Variation. Pcrccntago. 

4 io 4 ;i 4- loi/.m 4 I0‘2r> 

4- 1HH<; + ,41.74.4 4- lOOS 

f ai st) + i 7 iu 7 »i 4- 
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ovei% the age of ten is so gi'cat as to recoup the loss by eiuigmtiofi and Jauh. This, 
ot course, is n6t a probable coutiugency iu Iravaucorc. If, on the one hand, the 
succeeding Census shows a large decrease, it may iHMittribu^Hl to one or more of the 
tollowmg causes: (1) a high death-rate during the preceding iiuercensal period, (2) 
increased emigration during the same period and (3) deSociivc enumomtion at th(? 
latter Census. If, however, the decrease be small, it may be caused by ( I ) a low 
d(ath-rate, (2) iiuTeased inimigralion or (?J) defective enumeration at the, fornuT 
( ensus. In the light of this remark,* the jHipulatam at each (’ensus mav Ive 
compared with that of the succeeding one under the age of ten and over.* The 
following statement exhibits this com|>iinson. 




Males. 

Feniale.H. 

Both sexes. 

Population in 1881 


1,1 07.1 .{4 

1,204,024 

2,401,1.78 

Do. in 1801 aged ten 

or more. 

078,115 

044), .514 

1.0 18, <770 ^ 

Pereentage of decrease 

• 


18*20 

21 88 

20 0 0 

Population in l80t 


1.2(H), 11. 7 

i,2t;7,:v2i 

2, .577. 7.01 

Do. in 11H)1 aged ton 

or more. 

I.IOS.O.'-M) 


2,i75.;i:i:i * * 

Porccntiige of deereaso... 


lltHi 

15-8.7 

1405 

The comparison sliows that 

the dc( 

'rea.se at tl: 

lis Cen.' 

uiH on the |)<)]m]atinn 

iiunicratcfl in 1891, wlicthcr Uikcn 

as a w 

bole or by 

tli(( sex 

es separately, is smiilh*!* 


than that shown at the l«SI)l Census on tlie |K)pulation n*turned in ISSl. We have 
already seen that the effect of migration on the variation in ])o])ulation has Inrn 
almost n/7, the incrciisi^ l)eing wholly contributed by the hom(‘-born. Tlaav arc, 
further, no grounds for presuming a higher death-rate (Jnring the ]K‘riod IMSI- 
bStll than during 181)1-11)01. The prevalences of epidemic disease*^ during tlie 
past twenty years shows, on the other hand, that the last deeenniiim lias more 
unfavourable to public health than the (»ne [>revions to it. The only (‘X[>lanatioii 
tli^t seems likely t4) stand is that the small decrease in 11)01 ^and the larg(‘ rediaMion 
in 181)1 are alike due to under-enmneratioii at the 181)1 (V-iisus. A gian(‘(‘ at tie* 
pereemtages as distributed among the several religions stnuiglheiis, by (he abnormal 
cliaraeter of the variations disclosed, the probability of a deficit in 181)1. 


AniiiiiHtK). 


Mlf'ALMANt*. 


UHRI^TIA^^*. 


MaK’M. 

Population in 1SS1 HT2,770 

Do. in IstU a^ca ton or mon?. 7ll»,7r»() 

Pcrceneijfo of (locrcaHc ’ 17 5.1 

Population in IWl ‘.MLIKO 

Do. in ll>ai a^oil ton <»r morn. 77s,470 

I Percentage.* of aocreaxu 17.T> 


f Population in 1HS| 7.‘V‘.»s8 

j Do. in IHOI aged ton or nioro. ra,404 

1 Porcciitage of <lcm;uec Is-.'W 


I Pofjulation in IWI 




F<!in:iloM. Both hoxcs. 

» 

HS2, K 10 1.7.V*.t;iO 


Do. in KK)I agod ton or more*. T'i/KlO 
Percentage of docrcaao D 


Population in IHSI 2;»,‘l24 

Do. in IKIU aged ton or more. laT.Slt'S 
Percentage of decrease 2t)''.)4 

I Population in 181)1 200, 

1 Do. in 11)01 aged ten or more. 25S,2.'J3 
t Percentage of decrease 3'27 


(V.)H.;i2i 

2U’ae 

7*.e,l4‘» 
is 27 

72,021 
5.7, H7H 

77,448 

tVdO 

1511 

248,218 
I8(;.:ti7 
^ 24 0:4 

2.70, (M2 
^;24O,0O7 
7'4.3 


l,4lH,tlHl 

1522 

l,s7l,KrM 
1, 5.18, (12.7 
J7«U 

i4<;,:t(i'.) 
1 ii;,2<;2 
20 h; 

ir>.8H2;i 

i:}7,5a) 

i;mo 

408,542 
■184.210 
'22 03 
,V26,0n 
4082iH7 
.732 

% 


Thus wliile, out of ever)' hundred! Musalinans and Cbristians enumerated in 1 8H I , 
80 and 78 respectively survived in 1801, as many as 87 and 95 ou^ of a like nuinlx r 
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lajkp. XI. enumerated in were found living in 1901. Taking the sexes sejafatelj, 
AXtA. VI. we find that, among the males, 89 |)crcent. of the Musabnans and 97 per cent, of 
’ . the Christians censused'in 1891 survived iti 1901 as against 82 and 80 in, 189 L 

In regard to the females, the percentages of those that lived through amount to 85 
Musalmans and 93 Christftns in 1901 as compared with 77 and 76 respectively in 
1891. These differences are 6oo striking to be prolMihle. Hut it is unneceesar)’ to 
dwell on the pf>int further, although additkjiial proofs in support may be ^ducei 
from the nurnljers returned under the different age-periods at each Census, from the 
proportions of increase among the sexes, etc. These will be dealt with in their due 
sequence. The g<!neral examination to which the figures have been subjected proves 
that the enumcratieju w.as defective in 1891. It may be added that Mr. Stuart, 
the Madras Census I{cp)rter for 1891, in reviewing the Travancore figures, felt it 
nce(!ssary to arrive at the same conclusion. He observed ; — “ The large increase in 
Cochin, which the j)rcscnt cemsus discloses, may possibly be due to short counting 
in 1881, I)ut the census of Malabar is believed to have been equally trustworthy 
‘ on' berth occasions, and it is ccrtaitdy remarkable to find so low a rate of increase ill 
Travancore betw'cen 1881 and 1891.”* The rate of increase in Malabar between 
1881-1891 was 12-1 jxjr cent., in CtK-hin, 20'4 per cent, and in Travancore 6-5 i)er 

cent. * 

«< 

47. Let us now endeavour to estimate the amount of deficiency at the 1801 
Census. TakinfT a larj^e j)eriod, wc find that, between 
Sfltimated defloiencx of })opnlation of the State has increased 

“■ *“'■ . fr,j„ MI 1,3-9 to 2,9.32,1.57. Thl interval between' 

• these two emnnerations was 25| years. Working these figures logarithmically on 
the method adopted for»04iloulating the rate of })opulation increase, f wc have 

25fxlvg. (1 -f r) = log. 2,952,157-dog. 2,311,379. 
r = -009,548. 

This gives a rate of growth of 9*5 per millc per annum. The increase during 
the last decade in tlie Cochin State was 12‘3 jier cent. But, between 1881 and 1891, 
tlie increasejn that St4ite exceeded 20 jxt cent, and was traced to short coiKiting in 
1881. In regard to the Madms Presidency as a whole, Mr. Stuart observed, in his 

* 1891 Rojwt, that ‘‘ill normar times, unaffected either by famine or the rebound 
'fit>m the effects of famine, the jxipulation of the Madras Presidency will increase 

I )V about 12^ {xr mille ]xr annum. The occurrence of a severe famine would 
ilcpress the rate of increase in tracts not directly affected to about 9 jxr mille per 
annum, whik' its (‘ffect in tlie ar(‘a directly implicated would be to convert the 
• increase into a decrease. Ihit the recu|xrative jK)wcr of the people is very great 
and taking long periods, with recurring famines of more or less severity, the popu- 
lation is found to be a progicssive one with a mte of growth of not less than 6 jxr 
mille iier annum. This last, it may bo observed, is the nitc adopted by Mr. Hardy.”J 
During the {x*riod, 1881-1891, the population in the Madras Presidency increased 

- * — A « ^ 

** Pugo r>0, Mailras Consus Report, 1891. 

t If = Population at any Conaua. 

' = Population at the sucxiewling Census. 
r Annual rale of increase per unit of ])opulation. 

A » =« The intorccnsal |wio<i. 

Taking the logarithm of each side of the equation, 
log. P' log. P + w log. ( 1 + r). 

. • . log. (1 + r) — (log. P'— log. P). 

' Vhte Page 6, the Elements of Vital Statistics by Arthur Newsholme, 3rd Edition. 

t Pages 48-49, Mailras Census Report, 1891. 
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hy 15*58 par c^nt.; while, durinff the last dt'cado, the rate dwiialleil down to 7*2 per 
cent. But even this diminished rate is higher than that jjiown hy Travaiieore at 
the 1891 Census. Further, ‘‘from data tH>llcete‘<l <hirin^ a ihm-uhI which was undis- 
turl>cd by famine and may, on the whole, 1 k' descrilMMl as normal/’ Mr. Ci. F. Hardy, 
the Knf^lish statistician who examined the all India tij^uros of the 1891 Census has 
calculated the growth ot population for the decade, ISSl-lSDl, at 0*2 per millc ]H*r 
Hiinurn. • Travancore is a country affectedmcither hy famine nor by the rebound Irom 
its effects and the estimate worked out by Mr. Hardy will well apidy. In fact, the 
annual average Calculated on the figures of the last four (Vnsuscs (9*.)) jnvsenls a 
remarkable agreement with Mr. Hardy’s figim*. This rate of populatitui growth may. 
therefore, Ijc titken as the normal for the State as a whole, ('alculated on the l)asis of 
this rate, the population for 1891 would l)e 2/MO, 5)22 against 2,557.781;, the 
numlx^r actually returned. ' 

• 

• 48. The percentage of rciil increase, therefore, for the last decade is 1 1 *8 agiiiiisi 

15*4, the rate worked out on the population as aetuallv 
4;orr6cted rate of increaee. ^,.,.,j,ted normal hy 2*8. This 

is due to increase in the number of births and immigrants during the last dts*inle. 

Taluk Variations. 

• 49. In disciiisfling the fluctiiatioiiK in the population. eaeli Taluk, uc lia\c 

tirat to take into aecoinit llie variations <luv tocliaiigu's 
▼MUtlona aOJnated for in area. Il has already Ix'cn oh^ervcl ( 17(/r juira 1 of 

•baarea iB aroa> ChaptiT 1) that the iiuasnrcnii'nts ol' l•xt(■nt rccordfil 

• in reforc'iKs^ to a<lininiKtrative pnit.s in the IH'.tl Ciui- 

sus Tables differ from those of tliis (.Vnsus and that in several eases tlie limits of 
the areas concerned have remaineil tlie same. Ihit the variations resulting Irom 
such differences affect only the relation of population to area. /. r., density, ami have 
already been dealt with in the previous (Jhapter. The lorm of variation with whieli 
we arc now eoiieerned refers to the jsipulation figures alesohitely \ ituved ttnd is d^im 
to the twinsfer of l’roverti.s or |X)rtions of Provertis Jrom one laink to another. In 
each cases, corrections have to be mtide in regard to tlie population of the tiicaa so 
transferred, in onler to ensure a eomtiioii basis for piirp i.ses ol coinptirison. Sin< < 
1S7.% aixmt a dozen Taluks have exchanged Provertis; hut neither in IHKI 
nor in 1891 liave any adjiistnietits of jMjpulutiou Ixteii apparently made. The 
actual figures returned for the limits as found at the several Censuses seem to Imv. 
licen utilized for giiuging the decennial variations. The only means now of nmiedy- 
in ' this w.ruld be to carry the adju.stmetits backwards and to note in Table 11 the 
T'aluk variations at each Census. ITit the p >[iulation figuisis availulilc in regani 
to the component Provertis of the affected Taluks are not sufficiently full to enalile 
tills being done. The total p.opulation is all that is available (or the three previous 
f^ensuses. Particulars regarding tin; corapi.sitioii of the sexes so neee.«stry for 
Table II cannot now be obtained. Again, in regani to, the 1881 ( ensns, tl;f* 
Taluk totals obtoined by adding the Proverti figures do, not tally with the 
Taluk populations mentioned in the Ixxly of the Report.* In view, however, of the 
comparatively small size of these Provertis, the want ot suffi/iiient and aeeurate in- 
formation regarding them need not be a bar to the adjustment of Taluk |^>pulaliori. 
The composition of the sexes in the population of any Proverti transferred may be 

» VU.;!) page. put in. olOovcrnnwiit AteMuiKlof il77:(»)p»g«»7$-«4, Cent#. Rq>ort f<ir iMl 

Md ( 3 > pagn C«n«u« Report for I 891 . ,* ) 
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safely [issumed to be the Biiine as that of the Taluk ns a whole. ,As regards the 
Taluk totals of 1881 wkich, as just observed, differ from the totals of the component 
Provertis, the differences do not appear to be so great as to seriously affect the 
results. TTie population thus'adjustcd for all the previous Censuses has been cmlnxlicd 
in Table 11 and the variations from Census to Census calculated on these adjusted 
figures, shown in Subsidiary Table T. » A separate Subsidiary Cable (IX) is also 
api)end(Ml showing the loss or gain in Taluk* population from Census to Censuc accord- 
ing to, a statement furnished by the Survey Department regarding the transfer of 
Provertis. 


Notice of Variations. 

SniHiniAkY I tk VI II. 


.')0. A glance at Subsidiary Table I thus prepareil shows that the fluctuations 
in the Taluk jHjpulation cover a very wide range. In 
eight Taluks, the rates of increase lie between 4 and 10 
per (;ent.; in five otliers, between 10 and 15 per cent.: 
in nine, between 1.5 and 20 per cent.; and in the rein.aining nine* alwvc 20 per 
cent* Compareil with the previous Censuses, the variations are rather strikiifg. 
Sever.ll faluks which in 1881 and 18!)t showed either a decrca.se or an inconsider- 
able inereiisi! now (‘xhibit enormous increases in their population. From 1875 to 
1881, ‘the population declined in the T.aluks of Agastisvaram, Kalkulam, .Chirayinkil 
and Slieruliay at rates (d' ;i-2, 2 0, 10, ami PI percent., respectively. In 1891, there 
was a further de.-rease of 2'1 iku’ cent, in Kalkulam ; but Agastisvaram, Chirayinkil 
and Shertallav showed iuereases of lO'.o, 12’.5and 3T percent, respectively. At this 
Census, how(;vcr, there has been an increti.se of over 15 per cent, in all these Taluks 
e\ce[)t .Agastisvaram wlitrc thcincrease w.as 7’2 jxu’ cent. Again, Tovala, V ilavankod, 
Parur and iM'aniel in each of whidi there was a decrease in 189 1 now show percentages 
of iiicrease of H'O. KM*, 9'.‘5 and t'8 rc,.spectively. In the Taluks of Neyyattinkara, 
N('dumangail, Sheia'ottah, Arnbalapu/ha, ^ aik.am, Minaehil, Changanach(jry. 
Minattupu/.ha, T’odupti/.ha ami Alangad, the percentages of increase are markedly 
high, being 8 to 25 times more than in 1891. 


A Map (Xo. tS) sliowin^if the Talukwar variations at this Census and a Diagram 
(Xo. "2) comparing them with those at the previous Censuses are appmded. They 

illustrate iy a graphic manner the abnormal chanveter of the variations disclosed. 

* 

Kxplaiialions Iiavc been suggested in tlie 1891 Census Keport for the varia- 
tions di.'^elosed at that Census. The diicrease in the southern Taluks was ascribed 
to tlie heavy mortality from cholera and to the annual migration of the Shanars 
to the neighbouring British village of Manad in rpicst of work at the time of the 
Census, while in the interior laluks tlie increase was mostly accounted for by ^he 
migration, from the more densely peopled Taluks on the sea-lxwd, of Syrian Christ- 
*lans and Mahommodaiis for purposes of cultivation and occupation. In Parur and 
Mavelikara, the decline was attributed to territcarial changes and the increase in 
(^uilon and Chirayinkil, to reclamations of waste land.** But the fiij^t two causes do 
not mi)\\\ to be conlined in their operation to that Census. Cholera prevailed with 
greAt severity at the time of this Census and still the soutli^rn Talyks show large 
increases. Nor lias the annual migration of the Shanars affected the present 
Tvnuneration. As a matter of fac t, tlie Slianars are found to have been steadily in- 
creasing ni number^ from Census to (census. If the migrating Shanars had escap- 
e<l enumeration at every Census, their number would not aifect the variation bt*- 
rwoen one Census md another. With reference to the increases in the interior 
ralhks, an examination of the Birth-Place statistics as well as of the rates of in- 
crease in (he affected Taluks themmdves does not seem to support the theory of any 
extensive or rapid inter-Taluk migrations. 

. , • p:^g«« »94'^5, <39* Ceowi* Report, 
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\i\ regard jx) the variation at this Census, it has first to te* iiottnl whether 
tliesc are genuine, i, <?., due to the actual growth of |>o|)ijJatioii during the last 
decade* lo test this, a Taluk war statement lias been prejKuxMl (Subsidiary Table 
\ III.) which >\ill show the jKU’ccntages of decrease in those aged ten years and 
above at each succeeding Census on the total )K)|>ulatfbn n*turncd at the pre* 
ee<ling one. On account of the absence (if tjie neecss:irv Provertlwar age figures, 
no adjufitineiits have been made in tjie Table for the Faluks which have 
exchanged areas. Leaving these out of eoiisideratioii, it is still found that the rates of 
flecrease at this ( eiisus among those aged ten and over are generallv far t<K) low to 
lie easily explained away. I his jioint has already lK*en discussCHl in connection with 
the variation in jiopiilation for the State as a whole and tlie views therein si‘t forth 
apply ecjually to the component Taluks. They need not, therefore, 1h* re-iteniled. 

1 lie extraordinary increase now exhibited by the mountainous Talukj:; where tlic 
difficulties iu tli^i way of an accurate enumeration may l>e jnvsumiKl to lia\e Ikh-ii 
greater at an earlier stage of the country’s advancement supjjorts the explanation 
suggested. Ill Shcncottah, Pattanajmram and the Cardamom Hills, the increase is 
doubtless, mainly due to the large influx of labourers iiieonneclion with the Rail- 
way works and the growing planting industry. IMumUigo mining at \ (Jlanad 
proljably a<*oounts for a portion of the increase in tlie Taluk of Xedumangad. Rui 
it is not possible to trace the increases in the other Taluks \o cause's of a*ii e(|ually 
indubitable nature. In Shertallay, Vaikam, Ettnmanur, Kottiiyam, Muvattupu/lia. 
and Alangad, the gain by immigration was small, while* in twelve other 'faluks 
^le variation was on the side of loss on this ae'eoiuit. Sjjll, tliese Taluks show 
e'onsidcntble increases. Even if due allowance Ik* iitaele for a e*om]>arativ(^Iy givate r 
nmnW of births during the last decennium in several e>f these Taluks, a large 
residuum of increase has still to be explainc*el. 

In tliese cireumstnne'es a (‘oinjiarison of the jK^re'entages (4' variation as (‘mlaxlied 
ill Subsidiary Table I must ne^eds fail to cemvey any ace-urate idea e»f tin* gn»wlh of 
|H)pulati(>ii, even after all aeljustments with reference* to intcr-Taluk (ran>fe‘i‘s ol 
flivas shall have Ikhui made. As has been done in tlm case e)f the* State as a wli(>le*, tin- 
LSI) I population of each Taluk has, tli(*refor(‘, to be* first re*visc«l befon? I la* ae tiiiil 
variations b(3tween LSSl-18'Jl and 1<S!)1-H)01 e-oiiM be ealculat(‘d. l>iit ir is dillici^li 
to distribute among the component 'faluks the dclicie*<icy in LSDI. Siie-li Subsidian 
Tallies as may closely bear em the subject in haial !irc, the‘rcr()rc, simply aniicvcd 
to this Chapter. It may he observed in passing that the force s re*l’(*rre*(l to at tla* 
liegimiing of this Chapter as being generally at weu’k towards an advance in ]K)pul:i- 
tiepi have been in full swing during the jiast elecennium and that to tlicm sliouM 
be conceded their full share; in bringing about the incre^'ise exhibite-d at this ( Vnsus. 
It may be addend that, loikiiig at the nites at-which the p(*ople have increascel frem/ 
Census to Census, tlie hilly I^istern tracts app(‘ar to have* pre>gn*sscd faster than the 
West(*rn sea-lmjjrd regions — a sure sign e»f the ste*adily a(lvancing ex]>loitaiion of 
hitherto-neglected areas. 

ol. As stilted in para 31 of (/liaptcr I, the variations in the; imiiilM*r of houses 
' * in each Taluk m.ay now lie considered. It has to Ik* note*(L . 

VariatioBjln^oooiipifld re-iisons given in para .37 of that ( 'hapt(*r. 

adjustmeaits in the iiumlH*r of holiscs with reference 
to inter-Taluk transfers of areas have not been possible and that this conMid<;ra)ily 
modifies the aspect of the variations rioticcKl in res|X!ct of the iftfectcMl Taluks. Jiut 
it may be olwerved generally that the rates of progress in jyipnlation aialvin houses 
ure almost uniform and that the reasons which were found to have eontriliuted to 
the advance in population would apply to the increase in housed us well. One 

I 
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remark specially applicable to the variation in houses may, however, be addefl. 
Temporary causes, suc^i ns local migrations, may lie enough to suddenly swell or 
diminish the jwpulation in any tract ; but the causes at work towards an augment- 
iition in the number of habitations arc ordinarily of slow operation. 


.52. 


Variation in Urban Population. 

t 

The totiil ])()j)uliition classed af{ urban at this Census is 183,834 ftJ2;ainst 


107,(]!)3 in 1891. Towns w^re not separately cen- 
sused in 1881 ; and as the %ure8 given in the 1881 
Rej)ort under the head of urban ])opulatioTi are only 
ip])roxiinate, no comparison lias been attempted in respect of that Census. 


Variation in urban 
population. 

SniSIDIAUY Taulk X. 


Taking only the last decade, therefore, the total urban increase is found to be 
or 7f)‘7 cent. As, however, the places treated as Towns at the Censuses 
)f 1891 and li)01 have not lieen the same, the decennial variation iias to ho deter- 
nin(id only with reference to the six Towns that were common to both the eni:- 
nerations, Nagcrcoil, Trivandrum, Shencottah, (Juilon, Allep|)ey and Kottaynm, 
In 1891 the jKipulation of tliese Towns amounted to 93,034. But at this Ced- 
uis tht* total population for the same limits has risen to 177,910. This gives an 
iggregatc incmisc of 81,870 or a percentage of 91*2 — a rate of growth w*hich has 
o be characterized as extraordinary. Taking the Towns sopirately, the rates oi* 
ncreasc in several of tliem are found to lie noticeably large ; in some cases, even 
ncredible. For the 1891 area, the Towns of Trivandrum and Kottayam return at 
his Census about trcbliv and Nagcrcoil more than double their tlien population! 
Vmsidering^thc size of our Towns and the limited facilities for any ra])id dpvelop- 
iient, it has to l)e saicUtliat the.se variations, taken individually or in the aggregate, 
re of an extraordinary nature and will not bear acceptance without adequate ex^ 
ilanation, * 


o3. The variations in the number of houses are still more striking. As already 
noticed in ])ara 35 of Chapter I, houses in urban areas 

Variation in urban houses. .. . , , . lunii oo- 

are found to liave increased since 1891 by 83 m |)er cent, 
^•om tlie fipircs for tlie six Towns mentioned in that para, it is seen that within 
k^itical limits, houses in Trivandrum have incroasc<l by as much as 19()*7 percent, 
nd in Kottayam an<l NagercoH by 174*5 and 12()*5 percent, resjiectivcly ; in tin* 
ihcr three Towns, Slumcottah, Quilon and Alleppey, the variation was but small, 
u the case of the iiupulation, it is jK)ssil>le that the necessities of trade, the exigeu- 
ies of business and the attractions of town life may cause a townward influx in 
irge numbers. Hut it is not chw how permanent habitations could increase m 
i|)idly. With the actual increases sliown, it is noted tliat while in Kottayam four 
(uisos have been newly Imilt every week during the last (h^eadeand in Nagercoil, (I, 
s many as 18 have risen in Trivandrum during the same short interval of seven 
lays. 

•The uniformity of ^nriation in reganl to both houses and ]x)pulation seems to 
K gative the po.ssibility of either having been over-counted or under-estimated in 
r jVrence to the otlier. ^Tlie sudden increase in l)oth of these demands, therefore, 
full emjuiry which will now be attempted. 

54. Attention has to be drawn at the outset to para 8 of the Introduction 
, where reference has been made to the arrangements in 

Sxauij^Uon^of urba ronnection with the censusing of Towns, The consti- 

, tution of tlie whole State, the Towns included, in terms 

)f Karas or portKms of Karas has been defined and population figures for* these 

I 
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units have beeji compiled. They will be found separately jmbllshM. The absoncv 
of such information was seriously felt at the IHDl Census. Discovering? a vast 
difference between the 1881 and the 1891 iv)pulationH of the Towns of Trivainlriim 
and Alleppey, Mr. Baines, the then India ( /ensus Commissioner, desired to know 
the j)opulation returned for the Towns for the same areas in Ix^th the enumenitions. 
In answer he was informed that the limits i)f these Towns were fixed in 1891 with 
referernje to convenient landmarks, &c.,. and not to Kams as in 1881, thift it was 
not known what relations these lainlmarks bore to those Kams and that, without this 
information, the 1881 figures for the 1891 areas conhl not be made out. He wrote 
back and said : — “ A note has been made of the facts re]H>rted. It will Ix^ advisable 
to have placed on record the exact line fixed on this txcasion for the urban limits 
of the two towns, so that at the next Census com|mrison may Ix' jiracticable,’* Th(‘ 
town lx)undaries were accordingly rec<jrded in the last Census Hei)^rt.* But as 
no sejximte jx^pulation stiitistics wc^re published for the comj)onent bl(x*ks of each 
'^'own, the then }K)pulation of the present alUTcd limits could i»ot Ix^ calculaUMl for 
))urjx)8cs of comjmrison. A converse ailculation was, thcrehwe, made* and the present 
jiopulation U\km for the pLst area by an elal)omte pnx'css of territorial ad justment. 
To obviate difficulties in the future, figures have been recorded forcjuh of Utecom- 
jK)ncnt jxirt-8 of the Provertis entering into the constitution of the Towns as at 
])resent delimited. The al)ove armtigement, though one of administnuive detail? 
is here noted as it bears closely on the j>resent empiiry. 

• The e.xamination of the figures for each Town ma;^ now be j)roceed(‘d witl). 
It must Ixj stated in anticipation that, as it is not [jossible to deal with 4:he sUitistics 
of houses with the same cjise as those of jK)pulation, they am left out of considera- 
tion in this enquiry. But as the variation in houses and |)opulation has laum found 
t(f l)e |)amllel, the conclusions arrived at in the one case are applicable to the oth(‘r 
iLs well. 

I. Trivandrum: 

, In IWl. }J5)1 Variation. PcrcBnla^o. 

Occupied houHea ... 4,703 14,223 -f a,4.'K) + • 

•Population 27,HS7 80,787 4 .V 2 . 1 HM) +180*7 

^ • 

During the pist rlecade, no extniordinary activity, industrial or commercial, 
seems to have devcloj)ed itself in the Town of Trivandrum, nor liave other inHuenc<*s, 
iijitural or artificial, Ix^en in o|X‘mtion within that arcii so as to cause an augmen- 
tiition of more than fifty thousand to the numlK*rof its inhabitants. On clos<^ (ex- 
amination, however, it is found that the 1891 total was incorrectly iraule uj), i e., ft 
did not include all the figures which ought to have biien included in it. To Uike an 
illustration, th^ population of the Provertis of Nellamon ami Palkulankara lying 
wholly within the 1891 Town limits should naturally have l)ecn included within the . 
Town figure. But this htvs not been done. From the Village sUitement published in 
Jiages 281-288 of Vol. I. of the lle|X)rt on that Census, it is seem that thesi* 
Provertis have been classed along with ruml areas and, the jx>pulati(ni enter»frh 
accordingly. In the case of some other Provertis too, distinejly urban figures have 
Ixjen placed under rural. That the 1891 population for Trivandrum should hav(i 
otherwise stood at a far higher figure than the one actmilly, recorded will be clciir. 
from an examination of the population figures for the several Provertis as gi^*n in 


Vide pages 20 and 175, Travancoro Ceiisua Report for 1891. 
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OHAF.ll. the 1891 Report'aiid as now ascertained for the same limits. These are particu- 
PABA. M. larizcd helow. ^ 

P 01 T 1 .AT 10 N IN 1R91. Porri-ATioN in 1901. 

c (for l«yl limiu). 





Rural. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Urban. 

1. 

Xfillamon Croverti 

... 14.2:»:4* 

^ Separate 

M 

22,584 

2. 

Palkulankara Do. 

... \();m 

• figures 

r. 

13,070 

X 

Vanchioor 

]>o. 

... 

not 

127 

35,519 

4. 

Vattiyurkavu 

Do. 

... 10,1)72 

recorded. 

11,4:42 

2,238 

X 

Patlom 

Do, 

... r»,r>i5 


2,0.53 

6,854 

B. 

Kulathoor 

Do. 

... 7,o00 

27,887 

8,HW 

622 



Total . 

.. 57,888 

27,887 

23,102 

80,787 


. .Jv^ow, as there was in 1801 no rural tract within the Provertis of Ncllanion and 
'alkulankara, the fif^ures entered for these Provertis under the head of rund 
opulation ou<,dit U) have wholly gone to the urban. In Vanchioor and Pattom, 
lie rural jiopulations a.s now found within the limits as they stood ir. 1801 are 
27 and 2^J.5;i'rcs{Xictiwly. Even su|>[x)sing that, in these Provertis, the rural 
>o|)ulations have not increased since the previous Census, i. e., had been as many 
s 127 and 2,(i.')3 even in 1801, there is still a difference of 8,.5.87 and 3,862 rcspec- 
ive.ly to be accountol for. These, therefore, should really go under the Town 
wpulatlon for that year.* In r(;((nrd to the remaining two Provertis— Vattiyurkavu 
iiid Kulathoor — the variations do not setmi abnormal. 

Uovisod in the liglit of these remarks, the rural and urban figures for the Censuses 
)f IHOl and li>01 woukl stand thus: — 



Population in 1891. 

Population in IWl. 




(for 1891 limits). 


Rural . 

irrhan . 

Rural. 

Urban . 

l.< Nollamon Provorti 

•• • 

14,2;» 


22,584 

2. Palkulaiikara Do. 


io,:k>4 


13,070 

3. V'uiichioor Do. 

127 

8,537 

127 

35,519 

4. Vattiyurkavu Do. 

... 10,672 


11,432 


5. Pattom J3o, 

... 2,653 

3,H()2 

2,653 

6,a54 

f). Kulathooi* Do. 

... 7, ,500 

„ 

8,890 

522 



27,887 



Total . 

.. -AV-'W 

64,823 

2,3,102 

80,787 


On the adjusted figures, the urbim j)opulation shows an incre^ of 15,964 or 
!24-() ])er cent, for the jwist Umi years and the rural, an increase of 10*3 \yer cent. 
Theijx^pulation of the Taluk as a whole has advanced by 19*5 per cjnt And in 
view of the fmt that Trivandrum is the Capital of the State, the rate worked out, 
24‘6 jxjr cent., may l)e taken to indicate the progress of the Town during the 
deaule that lias just closed. 

As already suited, it has not been possible to take in houses for the above 
det 4 i,ded cxamiiiatioh. To calculate, however, the total number, the aver- 
age mimt^jr of [x^rsons j)er house on the figures as then returned may be 
tiiken and the total corrected population divided by this average. The residt will, 
of course, be only approximate. As thus worked out, the number of occupied 
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liouKCH ill 1891^comes to 11,141 giving for this CeiiHUs an increase bf 3,08i or 27 " < 
|HTcent. , ^ 


2. Nagercoil: 


In 1891. 

Occupied houftcs ... 2,475 

Population 11,187 


(for Wl’uluil*). 

5,(VH? ^ :M.‘11 1 l‘2<i5 

*^,7H2 4 14,5l»5 1 i:i0-5 


The Town is made up of parts of two Provertis, r/:., Kottarand PadajtjMittu. 
Their j)opulations at the Censuses of 1891 ami 1901 are subjoined with the ihtwii- 
t}i«»'es of Taluk and Proverti variations sinec 1881. 






PorULATlON IN 1801. 
Rural. Urban. 


Pol-UI.ATION IN 11M)1. 

(for IHin liiniu). ^ 
Rural Urban. 


Kottar Proverti ... 10,372 Separate fiifuren 5, (‘>20 18,1 'jO 

Padappattu Do. ... 11,014 not recorded. 4,843 7,032 

11,187 


22,073 11,187 I0,4r.:i 2.'), 782 


rariation in the total |>opulation of the two ProvortiH 


• 

• 

• 


of Kottar aiul Padappattu between 

1801 & lOOl 

+ 

8 0 |H'r cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1881 & 1801 

+ 

7 2 per cent. 

Do. 

in the population of the portionu of the tw'o 
Provertis of Kottar and Padappattu contain* 
cd within town limits between 

1801 & 1001 

S'*!- 

1.30 5 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. outside the*town limits between ... 

181>1 


52 (> per ceit. 

Do. 

in the ixipulation of all the other Provertis 
of the Talnk between 

1801 lOOl 

• 4 - 

6 per cent, 

Do. 

in the total Taluk population between ... 

1801 it l‘K)I 

4 

• 

7*2 per cent. 


It is seen from the alKive figures that the total ]>o|)nlati()n of the Kottar ami 
Padap|)attu Provertis has increased since 1891 by 8*9 ptT cent. This raU* differs 
but slightly from tliat of the previous intercensal |H‘riod (7*2 jkt cent.) as well as 
from that shown at this Census for the whole Taluk (7*2 p;*r cent.) and may 
ac'cordin^fly be feiken as representing the normal growth of the tw(T Provertis. 
Put within the Provertis themselves |K)rtion8 of which have l)(*en iiKT^ed in the 
Town, the urban element has risen by 180*5 p(T^ cent, while the rural has ^^l[c , 
down by 52*6 per cent. ConsidiTin^ that the population in the rest of the Taluk 
has increased by as much as (I per cent., one should take it as highly improliablc and 
(Mljing for explaii'ition that there should be such a mpid depfipulation in the rural 
portions of these two Provertis in [particular. No sjwcial causes seem, however, 
have l)eeii at work to any great extent within the Town so as U) have drained the im- 
mediately surrounding tnu*ts of sucli large numlx;rs. There was no im[K>rtant nTi- 
gious or social ^thering within the Town on the Census date nor was that a mar- 
ket-day drawing in a large concourse of [Kjoplc. 

• 

To examine the figures in greater detail, the jx)pnlation of Piwlappattu, urban 
and rural, is returne<l at this Census iwi 12,475. In 1891, rural prtion alone j 5 r- 
stated to have contained 11,694 inhabitants. Assuming this^ figure to Ixi correct 
and assuming also the 1891 total population not to have been less than that at this 
Census, we should have for the urban portion of Padappattu ^pnly 781 inhabitfints 
in 1901. This, doubtless, is incorrect as a single Kara of that Proverti — Vatos^ri — 
out of the 6 Karas included within the Town has now returned as mariy as 3,788 
persons. A similar diflSculty at reconciliation with the actual enumeration reUirns 
is revealed by the figures for the urban and rural portions ^f Kottar. This ^ 
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OHAF. zz. leads one to snSj)ect that at tlie 1891 Census the rural populatiou of the Kottar 
9A11A. 54 . m^(} Pudappattu Proveijtis was cxaf^gerated to the prejudioe of the urban element. 

With the fi^^ures available, it is not impossible to estimate the population of the 
Xaf^(Teoil Town in 1891/ The rate of inerejise in the two Provertis just referred to 
is found tx) be 8*9 jx*r cent, and in thctrest of the Taluk, (5 {)er cent. Taking the 
mean of these two nites, 7*5 per cent., as fhe rate of increase for the runih portions 
of Kottar and Pada|){)attu and working hiuk on the figures of this Census, we get 
only 5,227 and 4,505 respectively as their rural population or a total of 9,782 
inhabitants. This l)eing the more probable figure, the excess (/. c., 22,073 as per 
last Rejxwt yninus 9,732) 12,341 entered as rural ])opulation has to be transferred 
to the Town. The jx)pulation in Nagereoil will then l)e 11,187 the Rejx)rt figure for 
the Town 12,341, or 23,528. The present ]X)pulation being 25,782, the 

increase will be 2,254 or 9*() |)er cent. As the Taluk of Agastisvaram in which is 
situate<l the Nagereoil Town shows when taken as a whole only an increase of 4*2 
]K‘r cent, ill its jK)pulation, the urban rate now worked out, r/j., 9*6, cannot be 
considered inawurate. 

Tn regard to houses, we find that, by Avorking on the metho<l adopted for Tri- 
vandrum, *there must have been not less than 5,205 houses in 1891. This gives an 
increase of 7*7 per cent, for this Census. 

3. Shencottah ; 

« 

, ' In 181)1. 

Occu|)ie<niou^<0H* ... 2,121 
Population 8,727 

i 

The actual inenmse in numlxirs is small. While the |X)pulation in the Town 
increased by only 3*() ])er cent., that in the Taluk as a whole has lulvanced by as 
much Its 21*4 |)er cent. If the Taluk outside the Town is alone taken, the rate of 
increase is found to be 28*1 ])er cent. This strikingly high rate of rural increase 
is^due to mi in flux from outside the Taluk and probably from Avithin the Town 
itself on account of the Railway works uoav in progress. 


The variation in houses is similarly explaineil. 


4. Quilon : 

In 1801. 

In 1901. 

(for 1891 limits). 

Variation. 

Percentage. 

Occupioil housoM 

... 2,89, ^ 

2.790 

- lOT) 

- 3-6 

Population 

... 1,^373 

1G,7(15 

+ 1,390 

+ 9-0 


The jiercentage of urlian incnnise is thus al)out half as much more than that 
for the whole Taluk (6*3 jier cent.). ^ 

Rut for the Avith<k*aAval, IxTore the Census, of the British Regiment from that 
station, the ix)[)ulation of the Toavu of (Juilon Avould have risen by about 15 
per cent. 

In regard to occupied hou.scs, there is a decrease of 3*6 per cent., due prob- 
ai)ly to the reason just stated. The {Xircentage of unoccupied houses to the total is, 
it may lie note<l, higher than the corres{x)nding figure for the Taluk as a whole, 
lieing 7*1 against 4*7. 


Tn 11)01. 

(for 181)1 I’lnits). 

2.0*4 

0,039 


Variation. Percentage. 


■f 4,3 
+ 312 


+ 2-0 
+ 30 
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8. Alleppey,: 


• • 

• 


*'****“*• (for IWi'Mimit*.) 

Percent aK 4'. 

Occupied houses 

... 4,505 

4.849 + 944 

4- 76 

Population 

...22,768 

24,918 , + •2,|,',0 

+ 94 

Here the percentage 

of increase (9 4^) is lower than tliat 

for the whoh* 

Taluk (iP8). The higher rate in 

the^Taliik is seen to bo due 

to a general 

rise in all the Provertis. 



The increase in hou.ses ap[)ears 

• 

to have kej>t pice with that of the piiailulion. 

0. Kottayam : 

In 1891 

In 1901. „ . 

• (for 1891 limits.) 

IVrtvnlftgt', 

• 

Occupied houftCJi 

1,310 

3..597 + 2.2K7 

4- 174 5 

Population 

7,(y.)o 

20,619 h 13,529 

4- i:»0H 




The rates of increase seem even higher than in the aisc of Trivandrum. Tin* 
rctnarks mmle in rcf^rd to that Town apply in even ji^TOitcr dej^ee to the coin- 
piratively small Town of Kottayam. The expbination has to ha soufi^ht for mi the 
iif^uros themselves. The ]K)j)abition of the Provertis of KotUiyam and A'ijayapuram 
which comjK)se the Town stands distributed thus : — 




Porri..\Tiov IN 181)1. Porui.ATioN is llKIl 


Rurnl. 

Kottayam Proverti ... 11,H74 

Vijayapumm Do. ... 

2t),270 



(b»r 1H91 limit!*.') 

Urban. • 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Soparute figurcH 

5.9.50 

13,417 

not rt^conled 


7,2tL^ 

7.()IK) 



7, OIK) 

~~21,.i>7 

20.619 


V.'iriation in the total population of the two Pro vert in 



of Kottayam and Vijayapuram between 

ISO! & 1901 

4- 

26 4 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

1S81 1891 

•f 

10‘3 per cent. 

Do.. 

in Uie total popuU^oii of the two Provertis 
of Kottayam and Vijayapuram inniile the 
town limits between 

1891 & UMJl 

4- 

190-8 per cent. 

Do.’ 

Do. outaidc the town limits betwwii 

IHOl’A UK)l 


17-9 fier cent. 

Do. 

in the total ftopulalion of all the other Pro- 
vertis in the Taluk between 

♦ 

1891 A P.K)1 

4- 

19-2 piT cent. 

Do. 

in the total Taluk ixipulation between 

1891 A 1!K)1 

4- 

22-4 )ier cent. 


On an examination of these figures, it is fonml that tho.se for the rural ]k)]>u- 
lation of the two Provertis of Kottayam ami Vijayttpunun have iieen exa^geraU‘d in « 
ISDl as in the case of tlie outlyin<i; jwirts of the Naj^ereoil Tiiwn. Asa result of this, 
it is seen that in the Kottityam Proverti the rural jKipulation distributed over three 
(.‘om])aratively pfosjx^rons villages has, judginjj^ from the figures reoordeil, nf)W de- 
clined by as many as 5,iU5 inhabitants. In the ab.sence of sufficient evidence to the 
eonthiry, this does not appear to be prol>able, esjKiciHlIy as every other Proverti in 
the Kottayam Taluk has exhibited an incrcjise. As the nnuarks made with reference^ 
to Nagcrcoil would apply to Kottayam as well, it is nee<lleH# to rejK*at them hen'. 
The probable nuniter of inhabitants at the 1891 Census may no^^ Ik* estimat4*.d. Tin* 
two Provertis of Kottayam and Vijayapimim show an increase of 20* 1 jkt cent, and 
the rest of the Taluk, an increase of 19*2 per cent. Taking S nu^n of these two, 
--*8 percent., as the probable rate of riiml increase in the above two J'rovertis 
Ijetween 1891 and 1901 and working Ijock on the present figures, we get its the rund 
I)opulation of Kottayam and Vijayapuram 4,852 + 12,702 or a toU^ of 17,554, the 
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OHAF. ZZ. corrcBponding lleport figures for these two Provertis at the last Census being 1 1,874 
FAXA. 86. and 14 , 39 (J or a totiil oj 26,270. The (lilferencc (8,716), therefore, really belongs to 
the urban and should Ixi crcditetl to the figure actually returned as such, viz,, 7,090. 
This would fix the jwpulation of Kottayain in 1891 at not less than 15,806. For 
the same limits, the nuinijcr now returned is 20,619. The percentage of increase 
is thus ,S0-4 against 190-8 yielded by tJie Hcjiort figure. The increase for the whole 
Taluk,* however, is 22-4 per cent. The uylMin rate is still high and may prpbably be 
due to the dcvcloj)mcnt the Town has received within the last deaide. 

The numlKir of houses in 1891 calculated on the basis of the j)opulation as 
above adjusted amounts to 2,920 as against 3,597 at this Census, thus showing an 
increase of 23*1 per cent. 


55. From this examination of the statistics of jx)pulation for the six ToTvms 
common to the last two Censuses, it‘ appears that the 
Adjusted rates of urban j)opulation in three Towns, Nagercoil, Trivsn- 

drurn and Kotoyam was under-estimated in 1891. 
Taking the adjusted figures for these Towns and adding them to those for the other 
three; ?v>., Shencottah, Quilon and Allep[)ey, we get 151,027 as their aggregate urban 
population atrthe Census of 1891. Within identical limits the population enumerated 
at this Census for these six Towns works up to 177,910 and exhibits an increase 
of 26,883 or 17*8 jxjr cent. 

As regards the number of occupied houvses for urban areas in 1891, the 
revised figures give 28,787 a^fthe total. At this Census, they amount to 33,229, 
and show an increase of 15*4 per cent. 


Townward tendency. 


56. In the preceding paras the variation in town jxipulation has been ^ex- 
amined and noted. It may be of interest now to see 
in what direction the people have moved during the 
last deaido, whether from country to town or vice versd. In order to ascertain 
this, the pro[)ortion of the totjil urban jK^pulation of the State to the total rural 
as returned at this Census should be compared with the, corresponding i|Jgure for 
1891. Hilt this is not possible as the Towns have not been the same at both 
tlu^ Censuses. Six Towns ‘werc common to both enumerations and' the per- 
l'e\itagcs of the urban population at the two Censuses in the Taluks in which 
these arc situated are, therefore, com{xircd below : — 



Percentage of Urban 
Population in 

1891 1901. 

Difference. 

1. ARaslisvarara Taluk .. 
(Nagercoil Town.) 

26-9 

27-6 

+ -7 

2. Trivaiulruni Do. 

(Trivandrum Town.) 

&7-9 

m 

+2-3 

3. Quilon Do. 

(Quilon Town.) 

12*6 

12-9 

+ *3 

4 . Shencottah Do. 

(Shcncottnh Town.) 

5. Ambalapuzha and 

27-2 

23-2 

-* 4-0 

ShertallaJ Taluks 
(Allc^pcy Town.) 

107 

10-1 

- ‘6 

6. Kottayam Taluk 
(Kolt.'iyara Town.) 

m 

21*9 

+ 1*4 


Total ... 235 

241 

+ -6 


These proportions, though exhibiting ^'a^ying degrees of urbanization, never- 
theless, show thi't the general townward tendency is still feeble. The bulk of the 

I 
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])opulation live on agriculture and are in the main rural in their tJistes and habits. 
Their wants are few and the jwddy field and the garden give them the simple 
sustenance to which they have become accustomed. Whatever else they re(|uire, 
they get fi'om local bazaars or from the nearest markets. Fairs held in connection 
with temple and church festivals also enable them to provide themselves with any 
other articles of necessity or even luxury t^iey may desire t4) ha\e. Further, the 
pressure on land does not apjx^ar to have^ rcjiched its maxiinuin ; ami even if it has, 
there are not in any Travancore knvn industries established on a s(‘ale large enough 
to attnwt the surplus population. Ti*ade is another im]K)rtant element in determin- 
ing the centralisation of the |x*o|)le in urban areas ; but in none of our Towns is this 
factor present to any marked extent. 
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CKAP. ZX. 


>>OTE 

ON 

SEASON, RAINFALL AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


[Tho particulars oml>odicd in tins Note are taken from the Administration l^eports and 
serve to convey an id('a of the physical conditions that have been at work during the last two 
■ dmi%h‘s. *’ 

A statcMuent of rainfall for the years 1885—1901 furnishe<l hy the Meteorological De- 
partment is annex(!d as Subsidiary Table XL] 

1881 — 82 . The sftison was unfavourable for agriculture. The South-West monsoon was 
impre(‘C(l(uite(lly seven*. The heavy nxins in the North brought on destructive floods 
which caused great distress among the ]xx)rer classes of the |X)pulation. Rice and 
salt were distributed (/ratis and relief works were sbirted for the benefit of those who 
had b(ien deprived of the means of earning their living by field labour. Cholera was 

, very seN'ere'in Nagercoil Jind Suchindrum towards the end of the yetir and prevailed 
in a more or less epide/nic form in many other jwrts of the SUite. Small-jm was 
e|)idemic in South Travancore throughout the year. 

< 

1882 — 83 . Idle season was very favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was much above 
the normal and fairly distributed over the two monsoons. The price of grain was lower 
than in the year previous. Cliolem was, us usual, imjx)rted into South Travancore 
from the adjoining Tinnevelly District. Small-jKxx prevailed more or less through- 
out the coLwitrv. 

f 

1883 — 8 , 4 . The season was on the whole unfavourable for agriculture. The rainfall was 
below the average and was unecpially distributed. The earlier or the N. E. Mons(X)n 
was fairly good, but the later or the 8. W. Monsoon Avas almost a failure. The mins 
were i>articularly scanty in South Tmvancore which therefore suffered most. Prices 
were higher tluiii those of the previous year and attained a prohibitive height to- 

• svards the close of tlie year when the S. W. Jlonsoon failed. Public health was 
unsjitisfactory. Cholera prevailed widely, esjxicially in South Tmvancore. Small- 
pox was also prevalent in North Tmvancore and at the Capiud. The incidence of 
fever was greater than in the year previous. ' 

1884 — 85 . The season was favourable for agriculture. The total minfall was copious. But 
U'wing to the failure of the later or the S. W. Monsoon, the Knnnypoo or the September 

crop harvested in the early jxirt of the Malabar year proveil a di8apix)iiitment in 
S(xuth Tmvancore. Trices ruled even higher than in the previous year. Public 
health was far from satisfactory. As usual, eholcm was imported from Tinnevelly 
noUYithstanding thc^stiblishmcnt of Medical Insjxiction and Detention stations. 
The diseiye continued in an epidemic form for seveml months in the southern 
Districts fmrn wdience it spread to other parts. Srnall-jxxx mged in some of the 
northern Taluks |tnd notably in Tiruvalla, Mavelikara and Shencottali. 
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1886—68. Althoii^li the rainfall in some places was less than in the year preiixling, 
the monsoons were favourable for lx)th the Sc|>ttnnlKT ami February crops, I'he 
prices of food f^rains were, however, higher, the rise l>eing moiv in south Tnivancore 
than in the north where they remained sbitionary. Publj^ lu^jilth was on the whole 
siitisfactory. Cholera did not ])revail in an epidcmi(! form. lUit cases oi‘ small - 
jH)x were reported fmm different parts of tht^ country. 

• • . . . * 

1888 — 87 * The season was not so favourable for agriculture as in the ])revious year. 

Tlie total amount of niinfall was insufhcitait ami tlu‘re was a partial failure of tlie 
second harvest in south Tnivancore. The [»rices of fixsl grains wi're, however, 
lower than in the year previous, on account of large imports. Tliere was no genend 
outbrciik of cholera in any jwrt of the Soite. Small*jK>x was prevalent throughout 
the year. 

1887 - 88 . The sciison was favounible for agriculture. The fall of rain wasgocxl. The 
places were lower than in the previous year, though slightly higher in llui s^)utji 
owing probably to deficient rainfall in the adjoining l^ritish territory. lm|M)rtc(l 
<;holera prevailed more or less throughout the State. A severe outbreak of lev(‘r 
(X'currcd in^thc Xeyyattinkani and VilavankcxI Taluks, chiefly in the villages l\*ingat 
the foot of the G hats. 

1888 - 89 . The season was on the whole favourable for agriculture. Prices were slightly 

higher than in the previous yciir. Cholem prevailed in a s|x^mdic form at th(^ begin* 
ning, was very severe at the middle and disjippeared towanls the close of the ycjir. 
Fever was prevalent more or less tbrougliout the Sftite. ^ 

1889 — 90 . The season was not favourable for agriculture. The* rainfall was not well 

distributed. It was deficient during the [KTiod of the South-W'est monwxm and 
exc'cssive during the months which are usually rairdess. Tliire was a partitd failun* 
of crops in south Travancore where the fall of min was considend)ly less than in 
the year previous. The prices of f(x>d gmins throughout the State werc^ higher 
than in the jirevious year. Cholera prevailed in some of tin; southern Taluks as 
well as \\\ Shencottah, Kottayam and Peermade. Fever was less prevalent tlian 

in the previous year. • ^ 

• 

1890 — 91 . The rainfall, though co])ious, was im^stly outpf* se^ison and uneviaily distribute 

ed. There was, therefore, a genend failure of emps. Tluj KantiypiMfo which is the. 
first crop of the Malabar year failed over a large ariia especially in the Southern 
division. The second or Kumbhom crop was also a failure. The ruling prices of f(K><l 
grains rose during the year. In south Tnivancore cholera })revailed with grciit severity. 

1891 — 92 . The rainfall was abundant and evenly distributed. Prices remained almost 
sUitionary. Cholem and small-pjx prevailed more or less throughout the country 
during the great^*r pirt of the yi^r. 

1892 — 93 . The season was on the whole unfavoumble for agriculture. The fall of pin 

was less, esjsx'ially in south Tmvancore where, in conscfjuence, there was a coii- 
sidemble failure of crops necessitating large remissions of Government dues, 'I’lie^ 
ruling prices of fcxxl gmins rose slightly. Cholera prevailc<l in an ej>idemic forrn. 
The northeni Taluks especially Vaikain and portions of the lul joining Taluks 
>*uffered most. The ravages of small pox were also great during the year. The 
t^uiloii Division and the Taluks of Parur, Kunnatnad and Cflianganacherj’ in, the 
Kottayam Division were more largely affected than others. s 

1893 — 94 . Except in the two Northern (Quilon and Kottayam) divi.siofcs, the season *wiis 

generally unCav^oumble owing to scanty monsoons. The PadimVabhapuram and 
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OXAF. IX. Trivandrum Divisions suffered from failure of crops and from soarcity of drink- 
ing water. Relief works were started; and were it not that large quantities of 
|)addy were imported from outside, the prices would have risen very high. The 
wages of labour did not vary from the rates of the previous year. Cholera prevailed 
with unusual severity. Small-pox continued during the year but was confined to 

nortli Tmvancon*. • 

( 

, f 

, 1894 -95. The season was on the whole not favourable for agriculture. The rainfall 

was very scanty in the Trivandrum and Padmanabhapuram divisions. The prices 
of foo<l grains were higher than in the year preceding. The wages of lalwur 
* remained more or less stationary. There were conqiaratively fewer ceases of cholent 
than in the previous year and the virulence of smalbpox abated considembly. 

1895~-06. The season was on the whole favourable for agriculture. The rainfall in 
the Southern division, though Ixitter than in the previous year, was not sufficient 
fi)r^he wet crops in purely rain-fed aretis. In the Trivandrum division, the rafn- 
fall was just sufficient for agricultural requirements, while in the Quilon divi- 
sion, it was copious. The want of sufficient rain in the early i)Qrt of the year, 
coupled with the severe drought that followed, injuriously affected the produce of the 
cocoanut tree, while the floods caused by the South-West monsoon damaged the 
stiinding Kunny crops in sevend parts of the Kottayam division. Prices slightly 
fell in the Southern division and were normal in Trivandrum and Quilon; while in 
Kottayam, they ruled higher. The wages of labour did not materially differ froip 
those in the year previo*U8. Deaths from cholera were re]K>rted from all the Taluks 
• except Kottanikara; but its destructive influence was chiefly directed against the 
southern Taluks. * 

1896— 97. The season was generally favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was ihorc 

copious than in the previous year. In consequence of heiivy floods which caused 
serious damage to cultivation in several Taluks, and high prices of food grains owing 
chiefly to famine in British India, there was considerable distress in the Quilon and 
Kottayam divisions. Relief works were started. The prices of food grains rose 
hjgher on »a*ount of the short crop in the areas affected by the floods and of the limit- 

, (‘d importation of paddy and rice from British India. Deaths from cholera were 

reported from all the Taluks, north Travancore l)eing the area of greatest intensity. 

1897— 98. The setison was on the wdiole favourable for agriculture. The rainfall was 
copious and fairly well distributed and the rice crop, in consequence, was good in 
many of the Taluks. But, in those bordering on the baclnvaters in the Northern 

* ^’division, the fall of rain was excessive and the crops suffered to some extent. Tho 
prices of food grains rose during the year. Cholera did not prevail in an epidemic 
form, though fatal cases were returned from all the Taluks. 

4 

lh98-99. The season was more favourable for agriculture than in the year previous. 
The niinfall was more or less even throughout the State. The price of paddy 
^was a little lower than in the preceding year, but the prices of the other food grains 
i\imaincd more or less the same. There were no remarkable variations in the aver- 
age daily wages of labour in respect of the chief classes of artizans. Cholera was 
less virulent than in the previous year. 

‘ 

1899—1900. The season was on the whole less favourable for agriculture than in the year 
previous.^ The rainfall was scanty in the Padmanabhapuram and Trivandrum 
divisions, where,j[in consequence, crops suffered greatly. But in the other divisions, 
the rainfall was |opiou8 wid the harvest plentiful. Prices remained more or less the 
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Slime. Wa<^s labour remained stationary. Choleni was as iisiuil virulent in the 
Southern division. Siimll-pox jm^vailed in a s|K>nidie form in all the Taluks excvpt 
Agastrsvarain, Neduman^d, Alangad and Parur. 


19()0_1901. The seiison wiis Generally favourable for a^rieulFnri'. The prievs of food 
^niiins and the wages of lal)our lYmained alm^ist stationary. Cases of choleni wen* 
reportei^fmni all the Taluks except TiKlupnzha. lint the disease was sevi*re only 
in the Taluks south of Trivandrum. 
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n'ote 

ON 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


L Basis of the Sijstem : — The syn^teni of collcctinf? and recording Vital Statistics 
is ot' recent growth. With the enactment of a Regulation (II of 1069) in January 
1894 to provide for tlie Conservancy and Improvement of Towns and with the con- 
stitution of Town areas as defined thereunder, registers of hirtlisand deaths were 
openeej in tlie five Municipal Towns of Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Quilon, Allepi)ey and 
Kottayam. The law defined the |)ersons in those Towns who are lx)und wh%n required 
to give correct informafion about births and deaths and prescribed a penalty not 
exceeding Rupees 20 for any person who, being so Ixmnd, wilfully neglects or 
refuses to give such inrormation, or gives false information. This Regulation was 
subse(iuently repealed b^y Regulation III of 1076; but the provisions relating to the 
registratioruof Vital Statistics livere left untouched. The legal basis of the collec- 
tion of life statistics has thus remained unchanged for the last eight years and is 
contained in Sections 109 to 116 of the Regulation, which are given in full at 
the end of this Note. 

I 

It will be scon that tliese provisions are ap|)licable only to the five Municipal 
'fowns and that the assistjince which the inhabitants of these areas are, under the 
law, reiiuired to give is but passive. No person is bound on his own motion or 
r(‘sponsibility to take information alxait births and deaths to the authority consti- 
tuted for the purpose but only to ‘give or cause to l)e given’ irhen required, infor- 
mation according to the lx?st Of his or her knowledge or Micf. With tKe provi- 
sh)Tis of the law sitting so loosely on the shoulders of the people, the success of 
the system mainly depends on the efficiency of the sUiif employcxl and on the 
diligence with which their work is tested and checked. In cases where the 
assistance re(juircd by the law is withheld, the offenders could Ixi prosecuted. R/it, 
^as a matter of fact, few or no prosecutions have been instituted and ctmsidcring 
that the bulk of the people even in Towns are yet unable to appreciate the utility 
of such information and are in many cases disposal even to resent such enquiries 
into family events as an unnecess;iry interference with the privacy .of domestic life, 
one cannot Ixj too chary in seeking the aid of tlic law in these matters. 

In regard to the rural parts, the collection of Vital Statistics began only in 1895. 
■^The registration of birf^hs and deaths in these areas is, however, not made under 
the |)rovisions of any law or Regulation but under the executive orders of Govern- 
ment issue<l tx) its own servants, the legislative sanction l)eing, as abovje statetl, 
c(>nfine<l to Towns. ^In the absence of any law binding the ])eople to give informa- 
tiontwhenever require<l, even the small 8upt)ort which the system can count U]x>n 
in urban rfreas is absent in the rural tracts. 

The work i^thus wholly thrown on the Government agency wlio are doubly 
handicap|)ed in ithat tlioy have no law to support them and have further the 
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Hrejudicea an4 sentiments wliich increase as we move more ana more into the o: 
inlying parts, to face and resjHJct. 

2. Mathinery : — The machinery for thec^dlection and registration of N’ital Statis- 
tics is a rather elalwrate one. In the Towns, the Municipal csniblisluncnt is chargi'<l 
with the duty, a siiecial Registrar res|KuisilJe for checking the information collected 
by the former being provided for the Town of Trivandrum. In the rural areas, 
the agency is of a varied nature. For forest trjvcts including the areas (xx'upie<l by 
the Ilill tribes, the officers of tlic Forest Department are, cntrustwl with the’ collec- 
tion and registration of Vital Statistics. The recoiling of (Xicurrences among tlu* 
lais>urer8 in the Estates is undertaken by the Planters themselves who note the 
information in register forms issued to them. 

The arrangements on the ])lains arc under the responsible direction of the 
Revenue Department and the Viruthikixrs constitute the chief agency. Ihesc 
Tiruthikars or holders of i)ersonal service lands formed the ancient public * 
jervice of the State especially the inferior gi-ades. With the altered condition 
of the times this system of remunerating public service has liecome _ unsuit- 
able and* except in regard to certain services, the policy of (lovernment has 
lx;cn to enfranchise all Viruthi or service holdings. Rut the collcrtion ol in- 
ff)rmation about domestic occurrences in a village could l)c Ix-st done by ))ersonH 
familiar with the locality and its jHioplc. And in rural i>arts where agri- 
cultural holding forms the current coin of occupational subsistence and among a 
’ itcople who have always prided themselves in liviug tlie fife of their ancestors, the. 
assigning of lands to be held by henalitary succession in tlic village’to which the* 
service relates and in favour of one who resides in it, suggested itscll as the luost 
expedient and effective plan. Forfeiture of lands held from remote amiestry is a 
more deterrent form of punishment than the dismissal* of a salariisl servant 
wliose emjdoyment began with him and would, even undtir the most favourable 
conditions, end with him. The arrangement w.as even economical. There are on 
the whole altout 400 survey villages in Travancore, and under a salaried system, say 
Rs- .1 a month i)er head, tlic annual cost on this hea<l would come up to^ lU 20,000. 
This was deemed a prohibitive- cost. At the same time the ordiiiary RciVKime 
establisliment was not found suitable for Ixeing entrusted with Vital Statistics 

f * 

duties. 

Wherever, therefore, Viruthi lands lay at tbedis|x)sal of Government, the system 
i/ land remuneration is in force. This holds gtssl in respect of 2.S Taluks. Ot 
these, in the recently settled Taluks of Kartikapalli ainl Karunagai>alli, the Revenue 
collectors, besides Ixeing remunerated by grant of Ijinds, lave lK;eii alloweil a 
small money payment in addition, in consideration of the Vital Statistics duties 
they liave bee;i railed on to ijcrform. In the remaining three Taluks, there ha\c 
never been any Viruthi lands. In Tovala and Agastisvaram bordering the lin- 
nevelley Distriet on the South, the village Kavalkar.-^ the remnants of the old 
Police now working under the orders of the Police Department, have Ixicn charged 
with Vital Statistics collection in addition U) their loliie work. In Shorn 
where there arc neither Viruthi lands nor Kavalkars, Revenue i>cons have lx.*en 
appointed to this duty. 

* 

Included within the 31 Taluks arc a number of freehold tracts, ri:., Attun- 
gal, Kilimanur, Edapalli, Puniat, ami Vanchipuzhai where, with Ae exception 
of Puniat whose Chief declined to co-oi)erate, arrangements have lieen made by 
the Estates themseves. 
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CKAF. zx. At the severil Municipal Offices, rc}(isters of births and deaths are kept and the 
information brou;,dit in by the sulK>rdinate municipal officials is entered by the office 
clerks or by the specially appointed Registrar in the case of the Trivandrum Town. 

3, Uualiji ration and (tiste of Aijencii: — The \"iruthlkars who collect statistics for 
the rural areas are all able to read and wr^te. They are to enter the particulars as they 
are collected in their ]>rivatxi noted)(M)k, the transcribing into the Registers which arc 
kept at the village offices being done by the village clerks under the attestation of 
the Viruthikars. The informants in the freehold estates liavc all been selected witli 
reference to their litertiey qualilication. The Ivavalkars are most of them literate. But 
the area assigned to each iRung small, the numljer of occurrences is not more than could 
l)e held in memory. The same has to l)e said in rcgsird to the Revenue |)eons in tin* 
Shencottah Taluk. The persons who help the collection of life Stitistics in Planters’ 
Estates and Hill tracts are, of course, literate men and record the information 
l)rought to tlumi by their subordinates. The Viruthikars are generally Nairs, and 
the Kavalkars, Maravers. 

4, ('hrrl itnj of Retnina : — In regard to checking, jx'riodical inspection by the 
offic(‘rs*of the Sanitary I)e|)artmcnt is superadded to the hx'al scrutiny oftlif Revenue 
Deiuirtment or* EsUte authorities as the case may l)e. The vaccinators are also 
(‘iijoined to take note of births and deaths in the course of their rounds and check 
tlie registers ke|)t at the Proverti Cutcherris in the light of these notes. 

\ iewing the arrangaments as a whole, one should think that they are eminent-^ 
^ly ada|)ted hj the conditions of the country. But the results as judged from the 
figures returned are not.siuffi as to fully countenance this Ijelief. It has, however, 
to 1 h> ))orne in mind that the period during which the Vital Statistics agency 
has been at work is t 4 M) short to enable us to draw conclusions of any valhe. 
Ev(‘n in British India where Vital Statistics registration has, under the sti- 
mulus of direct legislative authority, Ixjen in operation for over 30 years, ina<> 
curacy in the figures nxjorded has been the unwearying theme of reviewers. The 
inade(piacy and unrealiability of life statistics returns are animadverted upon 
in almost ev«ry Census Report. It is not, however, over sanguine to hope that the ela- 
])orate and even costly arrangements made by the Travancorc Government will, 
in the fulness of time, bring out marked order and efficiency. 

5, liirth and Death rates: — The birth and death rates calculated on the 1891 
]>opulation come up to 19*3 and lo’-t resj)ectively. Doubtless, these rates are low. 
The jHTceiitage of still birtl.s to total births is 2*2. The number of males to 100 

*k*males still-lM)rn is 120 per cent., the ratio in European countries which are 
recommended for com[)arison ranging from 142 in France to 127 in Bavaria. 

SeiKirite details cannot conveniently be given with any kind of accuracy in 
regard to url)an areas. The areas now constituteil for Municipal and Vital Statistics 
pur]H)ses are not conterminous with those for which jxipulation** figures were 
returned at the last Census (1891), Nor is a discussion of Vital Statistics returns 
in^reference to Census fij^urcs likely, in the light of the circumstances hereinbefore 
detailed, to Ixj anything but futile. 

• [Sections in the Toicns Improvement and Couiervaney Re(julation (111 of 1076) relatxmj 
to the^Ref strut ion of Y'ital Statistics, 

. of *109, Tho/Uoiiiinittoe shall keep in their office a register of all births and deaths in 

^ the Town accordin| to the f(^rms which may be prescribed tor the purpose by Our.Dewan. 
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Tliov shall, with the previous sanction of Our Dewan, aj>point'a jK*rson to lx* 
U(‘gistrar of births and deaths. 


GHAF. II. 


110.* The Registrar shall inform himself carefully of every birth ami death which Kc^isnu to 
liapj>cns in the Town and shall register, as soon as convenientlv mav Ih‘ after the i‘vent, with- am! 
out fee or reward, the particulars re(|uire<l to Ik» registered according to the forms prc.siTilw'd, 
touching every such birth and death as the cas^ may Im*, which has not been already 
reiji stored. . 


111. The father, karanavan, mother or any other relative of »‘V(Ty child \m\\ it) the 
Town, or any jmtsoii living in the house shall, when nsjuired by the Registrar, give or caust‘ 
to be given to the said R(*gistrar information, according to tlie best of his or her knowledge 
and ladief, of the several particulars re<juired for the jmrpose of registry touching the birth of • 


IVr'^i'ns \vt>o 
ttif to >;ivt tlif 
ncvi'!«Mi y p.u - 

ticiil.im rfjj.x it- 
iiij; llu- Ml 111 
a i.'liild. 


such child. 


112. Some one of the persons present at the death, or in attendance diirAig the la^t 
illness of every person dying in the Town, or in C4ise of the death, illness, inability or ilefault 
of all such i»ersons, some person living in the building in which such death has hn|>j)ened 
siiJifl, wlieu re<iuired by the Registrar, give information, according to th(‘ U'^t of his or her 
knowledge and belief, of the several particulars resjuired for registry touching tlie death of 
sutli jierson. 

li:h Efery person who conducts or performs the funeral ctTeinoniesof any person w ho 
lia*; died within the Town shall, whenever recjuircd, furnish to tlie Registrar such information 
he possesses as to the several particulars. 

lU, In the case of pi'rsons horn or dying in any hos|)ital, it shall lx* tin* <lutv of the 
Medical Officer in charge forthwith to give intimation in N^riting the ( ommittei*, of tin* 
occurn‘nce of any birth or death in the hosjiital under his charge ; such intimation shall be in 
the forms aforesaid. 

^11 T). If any person whose duty it is to give information of births and d(‘aths under tlie 
preceding sections wilfully neghH.',ts or rc‘fuses to give such infortnatk)n or gives false infor- 
mation, he shall be liable to a tine not exceeding twenty ru|)ees.] 


will) to jiivc 
IMU ticnI.n H 1*1 
A (-.lac t'f 


I Vi '.nil mil. 

tliii linn 
liiru I aI tt‘1 1‘ 
iiH'iiy In n'**" 
I'.ii ii».iil;»is If- 
n.iiilinn tin* 
tU .itli. 

OMkii III 
I ii.ii nc "I ^ 
Ixihplt.ll to n''C 
|whviil;iri oi 
t viTy la^roi 
lurtli aiul ili.ith 
tlifiri«. 

IV nally lor not 

1 iil.ll S ;ib( nit 
bil til or flr;ilh 
' T lor vtiif* 
l;iKr injnrni.i- 
iJOl) 
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SubsidiaAy Table I. — Variation in relation to Density since 1875, 


Natlrai- DivrsioNH and _ 
Talukh. 


PER( KNTAOE OK VAKIATFoN: 

Increase (+) or Decrease (— ). 


Mean Density ok Pop'ulation 
PER so CARE MILE. 


1881. 1876. 


Wcxtern Divimni. 



1. ^ Agastisvarani 

-b 

72 

2. Eraniel 

+ 

48 

3. Vilavankod .. 

t 

•f 

161 

4. Neyyattiiikara 

+ 

264 

5. Trivandrum.. 

•f 

199 

fi. Chirayinkil .. 


151 

7. Quilon 

+ 

63 

8. Karu’iiagnpalli 

+ 

142 

3. Kartikapayi 


J52 

10. Ambalapuzha 

+ 

118 

11. SluTiallay .. 

+ 

201 

12. Parur 

+ 

93 

13. Vuikam ».. 

+ 

175 




14. Tiruvnlla 

+ 

154 

If), Mavelikara .. 

+ 

125 

Wean for IVeaFern Division. 

+' 

'137 

EtiMmi Division. 



10. Tovala 

+ 

89 

17. Kulkulam .. 

+ 

181 

18. ^Noduman^ad 

+ 

221 

10. pottarakara . . 

+ 

78 

20. Paitanapiiram 

4- 

257 

21. Shpucottuh .. 

4- 

214 

22. Kunnallnr .. 

+ 

115 

23. Cherijraiiiiur . . 

4- 

155 

24. Chanpanacliery 

4- 

262 

2r). Kottaynm .. 

4- 

224 

20. Eltumaiiur .. 

4- 

174 

27. Miiiachil 

4- 

iv-9 

28. Todupuzha .. 

+ 

292 

Muvattupiizha .. I 

4- 

240 

V 


% 

30. Kiinnatnad .. 

4- 

96 

31. Alangad 

4' 

127 

• 32. Canlamom Hills .. 


468 

Wean fvr Division. 

4* 

179 

Mean fbr the StM 

4-15*4 

r 



4- 

6*0 

4- 

3*6 

4- 

7*9 

4* 

5*1 

4- 

10 

+ 1362 

+ 

76 

+ 

65 


+ 23*3 


995 

1,1241 1,072 
581 
683 

1,380| 1,151 
770 
905 

1,3351 1,168 


+ 58 + 341 238 202 


+ 3-9 + 27-7 
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SuBSTj)iAUY Taulk II. — I vimiif ration per 10^000 of Popxhation, 


NaTI KAI. DiVIrilONS 

Bo UN 

IN Tuavanh»re. 

Hohn in Mahuas I 

PUKSinKNCY UK BuRN IN 

VONII Tkvancouh. I Inhia 

! UKVONP 

IhmN IN 
(’ofN 
TKIKS 

Imua. 

PKRrFNTAUK oK 
iMMhiRAVr.s TO 

T«»TAI, PoiT' 

LATlON. 


AXI> Taluk.'^. 

» 

In Tahik 
whore 
enumer- 
ated. 

In (‘onti 
guons 
Taluks. 

In non- 
eoiitigu- 

CtUS 

Taluks. 

Ip eoiiti- 

■TUOIIS DIh 

trict.-^ <)r 
Stales. 

In non- Mai>has 
mntigii PuKSl- 
o\i< I»KMS. 

Dintlirfs 1 
(u* St.ife.4. ; 

Tnt.O, 

Malri. 

Kt- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

- 

[) 

10 

n 

\Ve<tfrti J)iri io/i. 

1 . Ajjastisvaram . . 


2,>00 

102-0 

280 2 

10-0 

Hi 

,V7 

00 

03 


2. 

EninicI . . . . 

i),H()()'7 

1-25-5 

395 

257 

0-4 

• 

- 1 

15 

20 

1-5 

2 5 


Vilavankod 


209-0 

1029 

108 

97 

-9 

! 

■n 

35 

33 

4. 

NcyyaUinkara.. 

‘J,K,'y)7 

747 

575 

H-8 

41 

29 

1:1 

1 ’.5 

I'K 

li 

•r.. 

Trivandrum . . 


402-0 

4031 

2732 

101-2 

204 

44 

liC, 


UH 

0. 

• 

Chirayinkil 

9,^73 

HO-7 

432 

77 

9-7 

4-5 

•9 

15 

2-0 

1-1 

7. 

Qnilon . . . . 

9,744-9 

534 

1107 

40 9 

325 

no 

0 0 

2 0 

3-1 

20 

8. 

Karuniffcapalli . . 

9,r>H8r) 

191-9 

1H)3 

217 

09 



3 1 

2-9 

33 

'j. 

Kartikapalli .. 

9,r)H2-9 

201-3 

tHV2 

73 

8-2 

3 5 


3-2 

29 

34 

10. 

Ambalapuzlia .. 

9,f)2r)3 

109-7 

100-3 

51-2 

210 

.51-5 

HI 

47 

.58 

3'0 

11. 

Shcrtallay.. .. 

9,Hir>-7 

39.5 

9.3-8 

35-8 

... 

.3 1 


1-8 

10 

2 1 

VI 

i;i. 


9,:n3:i 

9,t'»«8-4 


0211 

421 7 

009 

1.5-3 

^ .3 1 

1 .5 

(‘•■9 

uu 

1 83 

Vaikam .. .. 

09-1 

142-8 

• 

:w 

23 

-2* 

.3-1 

2-0 

H" 

n. 

Tiruvalla . . . . 

9.7r4-l 

IHO-H 

3iV9 

9 2 

HO 

• 1 

•0 

2-4 

1-9 

2-8 


Mavclikara 

9,r44-r) 

283-9 

53-5 

117 1 3 3 

iK 

2 

3-0 


i VI 


Tot A I, ... 

9,810 3 

716 

116 

75 2 ; 21 3 

79 

2 1 

10 

10 

19 

1 Hti- inni iJiriiitin. 










i 

lO. 

Tovala . . . . 

8,l{)()-9 

8.30-0 

293-7 

701-0 

83 


2 2 

190 

102 

21-<’. 

17. 

Kalkularn . . . > 

9,.TiSH 

401-4 

1 130 3 

iMt-H 

27-.5 

9 8 

11 

e 

00 

0-7 

0-5 

IH. 

Nodymangad . . 

9.007-0 

027-4 

i 122-0 

1701 

0 1 

3 1 

! 3'4 

93 

l(f2 

! 8-4 

10, 

Kottarakara . . 

9,001-1 

2.574 

KV9 

8-2 

, 201 

2.30 


4-0 

^9 

i 


I’attanaptirani . . 

S,lGiV0 

4H.5-7 

480 3 1 

2fi77 

180-1 

415-9 

4-5 

18-3 

220* 

* *14 3 

1 

2[. 

Shencottah 

7,33ft-r) 

4-9 

102-9 

1..M.5-8 

no-0 

.5.5. 

: 

115 

20r, 

2.53 

1 27 9 

•ht 

Kunnattur 

9,0^1-5 

m2 

44-3 

6(1 

09 

1-1 


35 

3 1 

! 3 9 

2.V 

Chengannur . . 

9, 09^)7 

324-8 

7.5-7 I 

,50 

37 

-1 


4-1 i 

20 

5 ; 

^ • 

-M. 

Chariganachory 

9.r>10-9 

! :ico-9 

929 

114 

no 

■3 


4-8 

3-9 

1 .5-9 

! 

2.'). 

Kottayain . . • • 

9.407-1 

I 2190 

258-9 

379 

12-9 

VH 

I'M 

,5'3 

.5 1 

1 ,5-(; 

20 . 

Ettumanur *.. 

9.040-0 

222 0 1 

1032 

-200 

CO 

m 

ro 


35 

27 

1 4-4 

{ % 

27. 

Minachil .. .. 

9,«99-:4 

, 344 

3r»8 

83 



10 

13 

• 

i -7 

2H. 

Todupuzha 

9,471-0 

390-2 

1081 

204 

2-8 

1-5 


5-3 

47 

5-!» 


Muvattu])uzha.. 

9,845-8 

85-5 

41-0 

170 

10-t) 

-7 


1-5 

1 - 5 . 

t 

^ 10 

;io. 

Kunnatnad 

9,H57-.5 

46i 

25-9 

48-8 

127 

1 9-0 


1-4 

1 1-4 

i 1-4 

1 

:ii. 

Alangad . . . . 

9,092-3 

89*0 

372 

102-8 

579 

19-4 

1 '-7 

3-1 

:)() 

1 « 

:V2. 

Cardamom UilU 

•• 

2, .550-8 

1,22.5-0 

4,820-0 

1.2831 

^.14 4 

i(KH 

1 

t 



Total ... 

0,4600 

230^ 

107 

1948 

664 

384 

2-9' 

» 6-3 

66 

61 


Total, State. 

0,814H) 

1283 

368 

■„ — 

aoX 
1 \ 

i 2-5 

1 

10 

*30 



iNOTB;~Tho9e Hbrti In Cardamom HllU Iftxct arc taken as born w.lJnii tbi coroponcnl Talukv Hence column * f-t tbe 
Cardamom left blank.] 
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SuBsi{)TABY Table III. — Emiijrntion per 10,000 of Popul/Uion. 


Nati'ual Divihionh 
AM) TaIA KS. 


I Taluk 

I wliLTc borr). 


ENUMHllATm IN 


Other Taluks of 
4ho State. 

(:..iiti«uou«. • Non-coiiti- 
jniouH. 


Pkrckntagr ok 
Kmiohants to P01T1.A- 
TioN iu)KN IN Taluk. 


Other 

States 

aiul Pro- Total. Males, 
vinces i 

ill India. I 


11 

'f stent Dir 'tAinu. 


1. 

Aj.'aHti.svararn .. 


2. 

Kraniel 

•(),HtX)-7 

:i. 

Vilavankod 

‘MkMir, 

4 . 

Noyyatfiiikara . . 

‘.),a')()-7 


Triv;indrum .. 

H,7,Y>-7 

n. 

Ohirayiukil 

0,H47:i 

• 7 . 

Quilou .. .. 

0.741-11 

H. 

Kaniil.aj^'aiinlli . . 

ii,r»HH-.') 

r 


Ktirtikapalli .. 

0,d^2-li 


Auiltjilapu/.ha ,. 

1 

i),.s2r>:i 

11. 

Shertalliiv . . . . 

‘ 1 

11, Hi 0-7 

12. 

1) 1 

larur 1 

# j 

ii,3iT:ii 

1 :;. 

Vaikain . . . . | 

ll,(‘*HH-4 

il. 

1 

'rinivalla .. .. j 

l>,7i‘.ll 

If). 

i 

Mjivelikara .. 1 

l>,r)44-') 



Total .. 
f'M'itnu nirlsifut. 


9,810 3 1434 


Id. 

Tovnla .. .. 

8,10011 

4*230 

1211-0 

17. 

Kalkulam , . 

ti,:4;48-H 

2i:v4 

i;440 

IH. 

XofhnnauL'ad .. 

11,0070 

8:ii 

10-8 

in. 

Kottarakara . . 

11,I)0M 

2h70 

04-8 

‘211. 

Pattanauuraui . . 

8, 10.3-0 

KH'H 

:io*.3 

‘21. 

Shencottah 

7..w,3 


107-8 

‘22. 

Kuiinattur 


‘2:>0-7 

28-3 

‘2.3. 

Chen^'annur 

11,.3110'7 

‘27.3-3 

83*1 

‘24. 

('hau^atiachery 

ii,r) 10*11 

343-0 

711-3 

•2[). 

Kottayain . . . . 

il,407T 

11HV3 

240-0 


Kttuinanur 

^ 9,040-0 

143-7 

1 84-3 

<>7 

IMiuaohil .. .. 

ii,8ii9-:i 

2tl78 

24-2 

2H. 

'Poduiiu/.lia 

11,471*0 

0.80-‘2 

1 

38*4 

‘211. 

^luvattupnr.ha . . 

^ ll,H4r)-8 

l‘2tV8 

20-5 

.30. 

Kunuatuad 

ii,.Hr»7-r> 

70 0 

411*3 

:n. 

Alau^ad .. .. 

f ' 

< 

ii,oi»‘ia 

170 It 

.V>-1 


^ 'ruiAi. ' 

9.4590 

103-7 1 

77 


18 18 


Trial, Stan ... 


9,8r 0 



[N\)TK:- St^Mratc I'ur the r:\hik born ao t I't Avs.labk it. ru^rd to EoiiKrsintSftroin Trauancore.} 




MO\"EMENT OF POPULATION. 


SuBSiDURY Table IV. — Vixriatlon in Mujration since IS9i. 


NATfRAi. Divisions 
anu Taluks. 


]Vexteni Division. 

1. Ai^astisvaram . . 

2. Eraniol .. •• 

.1 Tilttvaiikod .. 

4. Neyyaltinkara. . 
b. 'irivandrum . . 

T). {’hirayinkil .. 

7. Quilon . . • . 

H. KarunngapaJ^i. . 

1). Kartikapalli . . 

10. Amlmlupuzlia . • 

11. Shcrtallay. . «. 

I'J. Parur 

i;V Vaikatn *• «• 

14. Tinivalla.. .. 
t.'>. Mavelikara •« 

Total 

Knxtern Divi ion. 

10, Torala .. .. 

17. Kalkulam.. .* 

18, Nodumangad .. 

10. Kottarakfya •• 

20. Paitanapuram.t 

21. Shoncottah f. 

‘22. Kunnaitur •• 

23. C^engannur . • 

24. Changanachery 
2b. Kottayam • . 

A). Ettumanur « . 

27. Minachil .. •• 

28. Todupuiba t. 
Muvattupuiha.. 

:10. Kunnatnad • • 

31. Alangad .* •. < 

32. Cardamom HUla 

Total . 

Totali . 


«- :-“in cwumni 4 ana 5, — ^ ^ ^ i 

Talukdyora, at the figure* are aot a^allaWe lor the latter, for purpoiei of cj^aparlioo. J 



H) 


movement of population. 


r OHA». 


,S[.'B.suiiABV Table Y.—Comparimi of actual and estmatfd population. 


/ SATinM DlViamS!^ 

■ 

/ AtTI'AL 
/ vnri'LATUtS 
/ UY rf.-.V.Nf '.S OF 

1901- 

/ ArTr.4T 

/ POFFLAriOS 
1 nv Ckh.^i's of 

1 mi. 

/ PorULATIO} 
/ KSTl MATED 
FROM KATE Of 
/ JS(KEASR, 

/ DlFFERKSt K 
/ BETWEEN THE 
/ Ai'TVAL AND 
/ ESTIMATED 1 
/ IVVIJI.ATWS 

I FOK 1901. 

Ji— . - 

. 

2 

3 

* 

5 








1 . 

AKaNtinvaram 

93,513 

87.241 

01,014 


2,40i) 

2 . 

Enuiicl 

110461 

10r),098 

1(M.074 


6 .O 81 

3. 

ViV'vankoO 

79,584 

21 

07,874 


11,710 

4. 

Neyyattiiikara 

139,952 

110.7f>5 

11.3,707 


20,1.5.5 

r». 

'rrivandi’inn 

134,196 

111,938 

110,933 

+ 

4^14.203 

fi. 

Cliirayiiikil 

112,823 

07,995 

104,028 

+ 

7,H<)5 

7. 

Quilon 

129,658 

121 . 0 : 3.5 

i:i7.OG0 

- 

' 7,411 

‘h. 

Karuna^japulli 

124,312 

108,820 

1 1H,21<0 

+ 

G,062 

9. 

Kariikapalli 

96,755 

01,050 

1(>'),239 

— 

3,484 

10. 

Ambalainulia 

106,027 

04,745 

98, .508 

-f 

7A50 

It. 

Sliortallay 

140,888 

117,201 

118.70f» 


2*2,123 

12. 

Parur 

< 

70,644 

04,048 

00,291 


4,;tKi 

13. 

Vciknm 

94,721 

80,028 

8<;.520 

•f 

8,201 

14. 

Tiruvalla .. , 

140,926 

122,142 

13:1,270 


7,C.^>0 

If). 

Mavc'likara 

116,541 

103,010 

108,406 

+ 

8,075 


* T«h .\i .. 

1,690,601 

1,487,302 

1,566,427 

+ 124,174 


Dh Uhin. 

1 





10. 

Tovala 

32,410 

20,751 

2*1,825 


*2„585 

17. 

Kalkulam 

70,247 1 

50,474 

57 , 8:17 

1 j 

+ 

12,410 

!M. 

NtduinanKad 

67,771 

55.407 

61,123 

•f 

6,048 

19. 

Kottarakara 

77,065 1 

1 71,517 ! 

1 82,135 

' -* 

5,070 

20. 

Fattanapiiram i 

49,575 

39,447 

44,0.57 


4,918 

21, 

Sh^'nuoitab 

38,970 

32,088 

m.401 

•f 

4,iC'J 

22. 

Kuniiattur 

82,014 

i 73,520 

79,810 

-f 

2,204 

23. 

riionj^anniir . . . , 

1 108,540 

1 03.900 

10:1,958 

j 

-f 

* 4.582 

21. 

ClianKiiimclury 

94,307 

1 74,722 

78,297 

A- 

10,010 

2.->. 

Kottayain 

94,327 

I 77 , 0 m 

1 K3,319 1 

■f 

11. (XW 

%. 

Ettnmaniir 

94,869 

80,823 

88,021 

1 « 

-f 

5,040 

27. 

Mitiachil 

70,706 

50,970 

j 04,700 


5,940 

2H. 

To<Uipuzha 

32,571 

25, 20^ 

•J?0,4f>l ' 

•f 

6,120 

29. 

Muvattupiiz.ha 

127,721 

103,000 

110,92.3 

+ 


9.0. 

Kiiiinaiiiad. . *. « 

124,974 

1 14,040 

1*27,597 

- 

2,0*23 

31. 

Alangad 

73,900 1 

00^377 

f 

7,r»2:i 

32. 

(\irdamoni Hilln 

21,589 

j 14,708 

1 23,824 

- 

2, * 2:15 

1 

1 

Toi.\r. .. 

1,201,566 

1,070,434 

1 

1 1.131,964 

•f 

99,593 

• 

^ Total, State,, 

2,952,157 

j 2,557,736 

1 3,737,310 

4-134,647 


f N^ii: Column ^ U c.'vlcului 


:cj accorJinjJ lo the mvtliovl rdcrrcd to in p’jje 5^ of Chapter II. J 


B/rtiw. 


• Dfaths. 


Tali’k. 

• 

PcrHOIlM. 

Malea. 

• 

• 

Females. I 

1 

l’or»oti8. 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 1 

1 

5 

1 . Tovala 

3,365 

1,714 

1,0,51 

2,030 

2 AKAHtiHvaram 

7,564 

3.H77 

3,0)87 

6,580 

S. Eraniel 

6,683 

3,487 

?^m 

7,450 j 

4. Kalkulam .. •• 

5,740 

2,in)i 

2,7f)8 

5,203 ' 

.5. Yilavankod .. .. 

7,606 

3,71)7 

3,8(y.) 

5,640 

0, Neyyat#l)knra • • 

14,510 

i,m 

0,1)20 

10,588 

7. Trivandrum 

11 , 77 a 

G,:44G 

5,420 

10,458 

H. Nuduman|/ad 

7,040 

3,508 


6,388 ‘ 

1). Chirayinkil .« •• 

13,810 

7,152 

0,(k)8 

8,760 

10. Kottarnkara 

6,360 

3,280 

2,1)70 

5,302 

• 

11. Pattanapuram .. 

3,406 

1,881 

1,015 

3,111 

1 

12. Sliuncott.ah .. .. 

3,120 

1,G47 

1,473 

2,032 

13^ Quilon 

10,602 

.5,517 

.5,175 

8,703 

14, Kunnattur .. •• 

8,454 

4,400 

4.or4 

6,145 

15. KarunaKapalli .. 

i 8,701 

4,3-10 ! 

4,3.55 

7,978 

10. Kartikapalli 

6,780 

3,018 

:no»2 

5,260 

17. Mavelikara .. .. 

6,258 

3,171 

3,<)87 

5,548 

18. Chengannur 

0,844 

5,230 

4,ri<)8 

6,770 

11). Tiruwlla . . . . 

12,600 

! 0,)V»1) 

1 

0,021 

0,336 

2<). Amhalapurlia .. 

10,312 

1 5,21)1 

.5,))21 

«0,302 

21. Sliortallay .. .. 

12,371 

fl,2f)l 

0,110 

11,080 

i 1 

Vailf0Tn 

8,355 


4,0.54 

6,013 

2:> Ettumanur .. .. 

5,838 

3,01)3 

2,745 

1 4,800 

24. Kottayam . . . . 

8,667 

4,414 

4,2,^k1 

1 7,310 

i 

25, Changanachcry . . 

8,830 

4,5U1 

4.248 

1 7 , 04 a 

‘2)). Minachil . . . . 

6,280 

,3,101 

3,111) 

i 6,701 

1 

0 

27. Muvattupurha . . 

0,443 

4,1)10 

4, .527 

8,177 

28. Todupuiha . . . . 

1,015 

m 

1)51 

1,872 

20, Kunnatnad .. .. 

12,200 

0,.306 

5,843 

10,110 

30. Alangad .. .. 

4,807 

2,417 

2,48(J 

4,176 

31. Panir 

3,323 

1,040 

1.083 

2,587 

Total ... 

246,733 

127,636 

I 110,007 

1 

a08,468 

1 


JSiRFASi: 

(i-)oH 

DKrhFAfit: 

(-). 


Males. 

Females. 

• 

Perskins. 

0 

7 


8 

1..^31l 

• 1,4(«) ! 


426 

3,,^/»4 

3,02.5 

-f 

975 

4.2<i3 

i 

T" 

« 867 

3,())’»i’» 

2 ‘227 * 

f 

456 

3,1.57 

2,48;1 

+ 

1,666 

0,078 

4, .510 

■f 

3,022 

0,111) 

i 

j 

f 

1,314 

3,388 

3,000 

•f 

652 

4,710 

4 , on 

4 

5,050 

- 2,'.)7)’) 

2,410 1 f 

856 

1,721) 

• 1..3.82 

}* 


• 

; 1.432 

.i. 

188 

4,in;i 

3,731) 

+ 

1,980 

• 3403 

1 

i 2.742 

4- 

2,300 

4,28.5 

3.0'.)3 

•f- 

723 

2.HH0 

2,;i80 


1,520 

3,042 

2,r.<K; 

4- 

710 


4//jr> 

:ym 

2,705 


• 2,!>21 
4,01H 
4,:v>7 
f),lK5 

wm 

2,125 


+ 3,065 
+ 3,354 

1,910 

+ 1,283 
+ 1,442 
+ 048 


4,2;w 

4m I 
2.5>^ 
4,010 
1,025 
5,0W 
• 2,420 

1,400 I 


3,0ft0 

2,1)40 

2,117 

3,501 

847 

4.411 

1,750 

1,127 


+ 1^57 
4^ 1,707 
+ 1,570 
+ 1,26/1 
If « 

+ a , 000 
+ . ?ai 

+ »ae 


11 a, 340 { 9o;iia 

I 


+ 43,375 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


[ OHAF. 


SunsiDiAiiv Taui.e \ U.— Statement showiiui deaths reijistere<l accanliiii/ to mje 
dnrlnii the five years 1S95—1896 to 1899—1900, 


^M) rshKR 

5 


5 10 15 

AND UNDER AND UNDER AND UNDER 

10 15 ao 


Males. Females. Malc.s. 


I 

FeinaloH.I 


Males. Females. Males. Females.! Males. Females. 


2 :-i 


10 11 


1. Tovala .. 

2. Ai^astisvaram 
Kraniel .. 

4. Kalkulam 
T). VilRVj;iik<‘<J , 
N(‘yyat.tinkara 
7. 4’rivamlrum 
H, NerlnmanKad 
0. Cliirayinkil 
ID. Kottarakara 

11. Pattanapuram 

12. Sheiicottali 

n. Qiiilq^ . . 

14. Kuimallur 

If). KarunaKaimlli 
1(1. Kartikaimlli 
17. Mavelikara 
IH. Chonpfaiinur 
11(. Tiruvalla 

20. Aml)ala|)n/.ha 

21. Sheri allay 

0 

22. Vaikam . . -■ 

211. Fttumanur 
21. Kotlayam 

2.’). Changanachory 
2(>. Miiiai'lvl 
27. Muvattupuzha 
2^1. Todupuzha 
211. .Kiupiatnad 
Alanjfad . . , 

III. Panir .. 





Total ... 8,889 6,736 14,990 11,446 8,764 6,886 5,101 3,718 4^37 3,848 



II. ] MOVEMENT OF POPIT.ATION. 

0 

Si nsiDlAHY "j^ABLK VI I . — Statement sJwu'iluj <leaths retjii>tered ac^ordinij ti> a<jv 
(luriufj the five years 1S95-1S96 to W39-1900, 


20 

ami I'NDKR 

30 

30 

AND UNDER 

40 

40 

AND UNDER 

50 

50 

AND UN 

60 

DEU 

1 

60 

ANt^ 11' WARDS. ! 

t 


Tofai.. 



Males. 

Fo- 

Siales. 

Males. 

Fu- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

'9 

Milks. 

• 

Fe ; 
muK s. 

Mal.'s. j 

Feinale.s. j 

Males. 

Female.s. j 

Both 
seAes. ' 

M 

1' 


14 

15 

16 

17 

IK 

10 

•Ji) 

1 

21 

22 

• ! 

i 

24 ; 


_ 

l:)l 

15S 

m 

148 

100 

I HI 

170 

128 

X\2 

:4;io 

i..^,:io 

1,40) 

2,030 

1. 



303 

355 

442 

305 

3,53 

247 

886 

811 


:Mf25 

6, .',80 

*2 

,>i7 

:4V) 

5^4 

3H4 

516 

m 

;141 

281 

758 

676, 

?,2o;i 

;i.247 

7,4:.o 

3. 


210 

344 

226 

327 

101 

246 

184 

.57:1 

440 

:i.( H16, 

2;.-^7 

5.20:1 

4. 


3‘2.) 

345 

252 

ajo 

220 

2:13 

144 

641 

60,3 

.3,157 


- ^,.640 

5. 

r>;>2 

f»<X) 

555 

455 

6Kl 

308 


327 

1,522 

1,3;V5 

6,078 

4.510 

10..'’>88 

6. 

• 

'>.‘17 

308 

5o:i 

:V46 

643 

373 

.561 

:i7o 

i.5;io 

1,416 

6,110 

^ 4,:$;vo 

10.l.'>8 

7. 


2!>t 

.3i)H 

3-i7 

314 

260 

:i;‘>2 

242 

882 

H;,:! 

^:3.38,S 

3,0 K) 

6,:i88 

8. 

42:> 

41() 

444 

3()'J 

417 

280 

442 

283 

1.2.Vi * 

1,1V, 

4,7 f 6, 

4,044 

8.76,0 

‘1. 


'>W 

286 

252 

275 

100 

2:18 

164 

815 

721 

2,076, 

2,416 

5.:V.f2 

10. 

I'i'j 

130 

170 

154 

223 

120 

158 

116 

420 

3h:i 

1,720 

i,:i82 

3,111 

n. 

i;i7 

132 

162 

162 

170 

118 

131 

117 

310 *• 

^ 310 

i,r,<H) 

i,j:« 

2.032 


4,^J 

423 

56H 

416 

r>H8 

365 

478 

201 

1,112 

074 

4, '.164 

:i,7:io 

r . 8.70.3 

i;i. 

2:i;, 

•'ir, 

:vr2 

221 

316 

210 

261 

ITfO 

8.30 

• 8o;i 

:i.4o:i 

2.742 

6,145 

14. 

MM 

:4r)0 

4:u 

4(W 

402 

m 

403 

257 

812 

017 

4.285 

:i.6,o:i 

7.078 

!i5. 

244 

244 

• 

328 

237 

313 

210 

322 

222 

601 

* fiir, 

' 2,880 

1 

2,:w) 

5,26,0 


274 

2(>3 

37)5 

m 

:i53 

215 

:i;k5 

216 

m 

■I-' 

1 .3,042 

2,.V)6 

5,518 

17. 

1 

:v>; 

;m7 


255 

40-8 1 

247 

;i50 

2<i:i 

061 

H72 

' :i,8.5s 

j 2,021 

1 

6.770 

1 

ilH. 

alt 

4r)0 

402 

357 

4H4 

283 

! 400 

242 

i,:i.55 

; 1,130 

5,288 

1 4,018 

0,.3;i6 

jio. 

4<>() 

4Hl 

475 

421 

551 

•147 

AU) 

1 :.M 

1,128 

' i.o7;i 

4,1405 

4,:io7 

1 0,:iO2 

120. 

1 

42S 

442 

577 

531 

730 

MO 

Wl\ 

1 M 

i,:i.\5 

s i,;iD2 

1 5.004 1 

i 1 

5,185 

1 

lljJWO 

21. 

:52»; 

336 

376 

:340 

408 

201 

30:) 

1 25r 

1 

06/, 

j 85 1 

.3,604 

3,2 W 

• 


22. 

m 

263 

3)5 

106 

311 

201 

203 

I 100 

1 

608 

6,2i 

2,765 

2.125 

1 

4,8‘H) 

|2:i. 

42y 

334 

437 

315 

307 

258 

375 

i 2-84 

070 

i 

j 4,'2:W) 

:3,08)) 

7,310 

24. 


265 

356 

207 

461 

272 

38H 

1 301 

1,051 

1 7r,r, 

i.o.a 

2,040 

7.012 

25. 

242 

263 

277 

202 

256 

IM 

2»)H 

1 i:t5 

626, 

511 

1 2,584 

i 

2,117 

|» •4,701 

26. 

4‘^7 

419 

443 

328 

4.32 

2»}9 

:i:i2 

241 

982 

! 888 

; 4,616 

; 3.:>6I 

1 

i 8,177 

27 

1 

HO 

116 

1>2 

! 

163 

85 

8.3 

(X) 

221 

! 228 

; 

847 

! 1,872 

r 

fi.^ 

406 

t;i2 

445 

652 

330 

427 

319 

1,2:17 

1,157 

rj.ojiy 

4,411 


|‘20. 

217 

186 

2;50 1 

16:1 

254 

102 

107 

124 

477 

4:12 

2A-X 

IJi/O 

I 4,1 7M ' 

1 

107 

135 

! 

176 

136 

174 

03 

136 

W 

244 

267 


1,127 

• 

1 2..5H7 

1 

r 

1 

31. 

! 

1 

10,«aa 9,6181 11,870 9,044 ia,388| 7 , 873 ! 10,083 |e,e3ra6,487 

34,111 

11..346 to^ia ^^.w« 
1 • • 

1 



so 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 
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7 


SiTisiuiAUV xinLE \\\\—.Statanentr(imparin<j the populalloii {n 1881 O’- 1891 
with that u<ied 10 o'- ahore iii 1891 and 1901 respectively. 


BOTH SEXES. 


TAHJK. 

• 

• 



Totai. 

I'd IT LA r ION 
IN 1881. 

^OJ'l'LATldN 

• 

Af?fi(l 10 and 
above. 

N 1801 

’ercon 
fa^e of 
Varia- 
tion. 

Total 

I'OrULATIONi 

IN 1801. 1 

POITLATION 

Aged 10 and 
above. 

IN 1001. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Varia- 
tion. 

Total 

I'OITLA'ITON 

‘in 1881. 


1 


1 

2 

1 

4 

5 1 

0 

_!J 

8 

1. 

Tovsil.a . . 



:k),2G0 

22,450 

-25'7 

20,751 

23,952 

-19 4 

14,810 

2. 




78,1171) 

05,100 

-174 

87,241 

68,074 

-219 

17,741 

3. 

1. • 1 « 
hnuiii'l .. 



1 1-2,1 Ifi 

77.^)0.1 

-31 a 

10r),008 

80,.501 

-23 3 

5,5.124 

4. 

Kalkuliiin 



CiO.lHlR 

44,170 

271 

.50,474 

51,4.^>8 

-13 4 

10,:i41 

5. 


. . 


Gll,r»88 

.51,.5.V» 

-26 0 

08, .521 

.57,147 

-16 6 


G. 

Neyynttiiikara .. 



110,410 

8.5,.W 

22 4 

110,755 

104 ..TW 

- 6 8 

5.5,118 

< 

7. 

Trivaiulnim 

. . 


102,1)8G 

8<V287 

-16 2 

111,0.18 

100,200 

-104 

5i,o:ii 

8. 

NcMlumunj^ad . . , 



.52,211 

41,025 

-10 7 

.55,407 

40.841 

-lot 

2(1, 4(V) 

1). 

• 

('hirayiiikil 



* 87,072 

72,0.51 

-166 

07,005 

81,120 

-16 1 

42,101 

10 

Kottarakara 



.55,024 

.52.118 

6 4 

71,517 

.57,771 

-19 2 

28,2.51 

11. 

Patlanapuram .. 



17,OG4 

10,101 

18 7 

10,447 

;^.oi7 

- 3 6 

18„504 

12. 

Shcncottnh 

. . 

.. 

♦ ;M),477 

21,807 

-218 

12.088 

20,110 

- 9 2 

14,088 

i:i. 

Qffrl.m .. 


.. 

108,400 

0O,.501 

164 

i2i,o:^ 

08,217 

-19 4 

51,027 

14. 

Kuniiatlur 

.. 

.. 

• 02,7(K) 

.^4,788 

-12 6 

73, .VJ*,) 

00,400 

-177 

31,35« 

ir». 

Karuiin^apalli .. 

. . 


101,010 

80,0.52 

-19 8 

108,820 

01,414 

-169 

48,815 

IG. 

K.'ulikapalli 



' si,%o 

00,H‘)8 

16 4 

01, 0.^)0 

72,200 

-213 

, 40, X)0 

17. 

Mavtilikara 



111,7.11 

70,4.55 

-288 

10.1,010 

80»,451 

-166 

55,6)4 

18. 

CheiipiTniur 



8i,:ioi 

70,705 

-129 

0.1,000 

70,516 

-16 3 

41,3'5 

11». 

Tirtivalla 

, . 


101, (X)7 

02,4-21 

-102 

122,142 

mi, 171 ' 

-165 

52,710 

20. 

Ainbalaptjzlia ..r 



01,104 

70,702 

-23 9 

04,745 

78,1,50 

-173 

46,057 

21. 

Sliurtallay 



111,704 

00,.^*08 

20 4 

117,201 

10,5,477 

-100 

.56,204 

22. 

V;'il>aiVi .. 



70,414 

01.001 

-19 3 

80,028 

70,247 

-12 8 

18,448 

2.1. 

Ktluiiuinur 



70,0.'’i8 

00,.101 

-237 

80,821 

08,020 

-160 

10,446 

24. 

Kottayain 

. . 

. . 

04,0.58 

.57,412 

-116 

77,004 

00,478 

- 9 8 

31,008 

25. 

CliaiiKaiiachury . . 



74,1.54 

,")0,K17 

-233 

74,722 

08,705 

- 8 0 

) 18,660 

2G. 

X’jfiacliil 



.57,102 

44,(‘77 

-22 8 

> .50,070 

.5t\2,58 

-16 2 

1 20,120 

27. 

Muvftttupu/.ha .. 



0.5,400 

75,807 

-206 

• 103,000 

01,-845 

-106 

1 47,105 

28. 

Todupuy.lia . . ^ 

.. 


24,121 

18„51l 

-23 8 

1 25,202 

21,250 

- 7 7 

’ 12,136 

ei). 

.Kumiatnad 



100,025 

84,205 

-231 

114,040 

01,1.13 

i-aoo 

) 54,625 

' ‘M\ 

Alan^ail 



oo,7.^>:i 

52,:187 

-216 

70,0,58 

* 54.116 

-287 

^ 33,407 

;ii. 

Panir 



01, WO 

42,518 

-313 

50,278 

50,041 

-14 C 

► 31,487 

12 . 

CVirdr.mom Hilla 



• 0,228 

12,015 

h 92 9 

14,708 

17,717 

+ aO -4 3,345 

I 

• 

Total 

... 

2,401,158 

1,918,800 

1 -20<1 

) 2,657,736 

2479^ 

l - U -9' 1,107,134 

• 

1 

Himlu!* 


/ 

► — 

1,75:5,010 

1,41«,0S1 

-198 

1 1,H7I,«C4 

1,538,025 

1 

-17-8' 872,770 

1 


'Musalmans 



140,000 

tir>,ai>2 

-ao-i 

1 158,823 

137, .540 

-18-4| 73,988 

r 

Cliristians 

( 


408,542 

384,-210 

j - aa’f 

» 620,911 

498,840 

- 6 '8; 2.50,324 

1 
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Si Rsi DIARY Table st:i(( inint I'omparim) the popuhttiou n/\lSSll ,<■ 

* 'rllh Ih It wje.l 10 ,>• nhore i„ mi 1001 respeetirel;/. 

♦ males. I v-v,,.,.,.. 


KEMAI.ES, 


^ 1 I’iuti.ai KiN IS I'.Kii, [ I’oi'i^ a rms i 

. - : Totai. 1VT.A,. . T , , 

. Pi^rcoii- ,P<‘i*ri..vrMi\ Pom'n- P<'i h.A tioni 1’t‘mn INn ri vtikv 

A«(Mi 10 ta^eof i in IHJI. j A^'edlO ami , tayo. m in issi. i Auvii 10 of in IKH 

iulal)ovo. Vana - I i nliove. Vam • iumi al>ovo 1 Viiria - 

i 1 : tion ' ; lion. 1 


PniTI.ATlON IN pHIlJ 


; T<)TAI. 

. Pi^rcoii- !P<>i*ri..vrMi\ 


I iiul al)ovf. Varia 
tion. 


it 

10 

i 11 

1 

12 

^ 13 

I 

13 


lo,!titit 

25 8 

! 14.4sit 

1 

1 11. .3m I 

200 

1 1.3.4:10 

11,40.0 

25 7 

32,') 14 

- 13 8 

! 43.22t; 

1 

.U21I 

23 0 

j 41,233 

:V2.0i,3,3 

208 

:v.t,:i 0 i 

i - 28 3 

' r)2,H.s:i 

1 

: 40,l»lt0 

22 4 

1 .v.,i)ihi 

:17,.31)2 

34 0 

22,:)7r> 

' - as 5 

1 

2i).s:ii 

! 20,O.S4 

1 

12 5 

: :io,.^)<;7 

21,71)1 

28 7 

27, u; I 

• 

- aa 9 

' 3ri.202 

1 20, .va 

16 0 

^ :vi,3h7 

2f,ll)3 

29 1 

44..Hi;i 

18 9 

i AV>.i»r)3 

M.231 

47 

j .3.3.*)1)2 

! 40 . 72:1 

26 0 

#1,311 

1 14 1 

I .'■)t;,iKm 

.31,11)3 

100 

j 31.:2»3 

1 

41.1)40 

183 


19 6 

' 27,K^7 

2.3.3H1 

88 

•r.-ir, 

2O,01‘2 

198 









iio.fi'JS 

15 7 

4H.271 

40,34U 

16 9 

44,h71) 


17 2 

2ti.<’)’27 

57 

1 

! iKsOof) 

211, 7:w) 

175 

27,071 

I 23,01)1 

71 

ri.iif) 

169 

: liw 

20,274 

) 20 

I)^.•l7ll 

: 14,02)0, 

20 6 

Il.till 

ao 9 

1.3,700 

1 1,77H 

- 58 

, 13,7K1) 

1 12.1113 

22 7 

4.V23S 

146 

(V),h:v2 

41»,7S2 

18 1 

1 .3.3,442 

1 • 4.3.:i.33 

'*181 

27,021 

109 

37.:iil7 

30..3.31 

18 3 

31.312 

1 

1 20..ki;7 

142 

:v.).ii.') 

- 19 8 

fi2.H(V2 

44,07.3 

15 4 

.32,22 1 

41.s:i7 

*198 

;v^2Hs 

14 2 

i.'.,2i(; 

3.3,030 

210 

41. 1)0.0 

:i3.(r20 

16 5 

io.4‘j;i 

271 

j .32,4114 

! 4.3,.^)ti7 

171 

30.127 

j :is,i)i;2 

* 305 ! 

3»t;.707 

1 11 2 

i 4S.143 

40.31)7 

15 5 

.31).li“2i‘> 

1 

i .31.033 ! 

146 

47.il I. S 

1 

9 1 

i 1 

1 (V2..314 I 

.M,h:4 

13 8 

.V).2H3 i 

i 4I..')03 

114 

lit 1 

24 3 1 

1 Ki.lHlH j 

.3i),imo 

14 7 

1 

4);. 147 1 

:i3.2.3.3 

236 

l.').7(Kt 1 

18 6 

r>H.44H 

32.323 

96 

1 

.37..'iOO ! 

41. SOS 

22 0 

31,113 j 

* 18 2 

40.1)17 ! 

1 

.V.lll 

118 

:i7.i)»;o, 1 

1 

:io.iiio j 

204 

31.r)iil ! 

19 9 

41,.W, 

3.3.104 

15 3 

:v.).oi 2 j 

23,710 1 

27 5 

2 :*.v.n , 

10 3 

311,2'2'J 

:V,3I7 

7 3 

3I.l).^)0 I 

27 Mil 1 

129 

2'J.N< t»; ; 

219 

3^,3111') 

:\:..732 j 

74 

:i3.!)x3 j 

27,0.31 I 

248 

•23.131 

20 5 

j 

IVl.KiO 

20.2.')0 ! 

j 

14 8 

1 

27.1IH2 j 

20,1)13 

251 

;4s.12.') 

- 18 9 1 

1 

.31. .3113 ! 

10.10 1 1 

90 

43.)h;3 j 

1 

:i7,:is2 

222 

:».4-2ii i 

23 5 

12.7H<*) 1 

ii.ih;2 

6 4 

n.Dsi; i 

‘.).102 

24 0 ’ 

12.!M2 

21 3 

, .37,210 j 

40. H2 ' 

~19-3j 

.'■>.3.000 

4i,:i.3:i 

248 

1 

2t;(;o7 

20 1 

.3;).i)44 1 

27..371) 

23 2 1 

1 

2.3.720 

228 

21. Sim 

~ 304 

140,1 W2 i 

20..327 i 

118 

:iO,471) 1 

20011) 

32 3 

7.072 1 

fl38 3! 

1 

1 

1 

it,:4(r2 1 

lO.K'V’) ' 

i 

f 164j 

1 

2.HS.3 i 

j 

4.01.3 

• 

f40 2; 


Poi ri .V 1 1(»\ 

IN r.Nil. 

IN’ivt'h 
Y\f^*t‘»i 10 (jiijo of 

ami alaivi'. • Varia- 
lioM. 

» * 

is i lit 


, 20-8 


; 14-3 


vxm 10-9 


Ah;.i j 14-8 

| ia-6 


■ ia.6 

ll.'/.i; I 80 

n/.iitl ' 20'8 

i 2 \ 2 

21,111 ' feb 

il.Mh,! -+27-2 


978, lls; ~ 18-a 1,390,410 l,106^80:-14-OA,a04,02i 840,5441 ai-8 1,207, 3ai 1,006,383 161 


TlH.TOi) 

17 5 

941 .W 5 1 

77 . 3,470 

- 17 ' 3 ] 

HM 2 .M 40 

0 , 0 h ;321 

i T 

ir^.t.Hom 

• 700,140 

Ohi .404 

- 183 

81 , 37 .’’) 1 

720 :V) 

i-ii-s! 

72,021 

. 3 r>,H ;>8 

, 

77 . 44 ^ 

0 >. 3 .. 31 O 

l'i 7 .Mi )3 

j 

-aM: 

2 i;i;, 9 «!t 1 

2 . 38 . 2 : 4:3 


248.218 

j 

j 180.317 

;-a 4 9 

A 

230.042 

1 

‘ 240.</'7 


[Vote — F or want oI|,^ratc ^ovrrtiwar li,;urc, aPtlie previoii, OiiAtiwa variation, Itavv not btvn atljtiAlcd for twvlvv Talitk, iN'o,. 
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MOVKMEXT OF I’Ol’n.ATION'. 


[ CUA9 


S nisi 1)1 A*iiV 'l»A!}l,l'; fX. — Sfdlcinent shoa-imj the Iom ami (/din in Taluk Poimiativn 
In/ trdiiK/er of a reds since the (’ensus o/ 1875. ' 



1901. 


1.^1 

)i. 


1.S.S1. 

1875. 

Taluks. 

i'ojuda- 

tion. 

« 

Popnla- 

1 !on 
Kiven 
in tlie 

( ' 'USIIS 

JP'port 

of 

IS'.ll. 

Suh- 

se 

Uuent 

addi- 

tiori. 

r~ 

Siili- 

sc 

(|iient 

do 

due 

tion. 

' 

Poinila 

'lion 

in 

ISKI 

of 

l.rcscnt 

limit.s. 

Po|inla- 
tiou 
Viveti 
in tlic 
(’cn.svs 
11'“ port 
(.f 

IHSI. 

S..I)- 

se- 

• luent 
addi- 
tion. 

Sill. 

SO' 

qmmt 

<le- 

dne- 

tioii. 

Popula- 

tion 

in 

1881 

of 

present 

limits. 

Po)>u]a- 
tion 
^dveii 
in the 
C'Misns 
llepoit 
of 

187.5. 

Sub- 

se- 

quent 

a.Idi- 

tioii. 

Snl)- 

se- 

(juent 

dt- 

duc- 

tion. 

Popula- 

tion 

ill 

1875 

of 

|)resent 

limits. 

1 

‘J 

:i 


■' 

i; 

7 

8 

1) 

10 

11 , 12 

13 

14 

Kottarakara ... 

77,065 

71, .^.17 



7I..")17 

5.7,1121 

ti 

i.kau 

i).:ia8 

51l.f*20 

.53,1.37 

a 

12,822 

h 

8,4.W 

57,r)07 

Pattanapuram .. 

49,676 

ijfun 


... 

ai),447 

a7,0<74 

r 

ia,o:44 

a;4,ad,8 

3<;,8it; 

8,452 

r/ 

12,8*22 

32,440 

Q'dIoiL.. .^. 

129,668 

121, liar. 



12I.0a.’'> 

l0H,lt‘>l) 

... 

4,1'.IS 

I(«,'J71 

i()<;,t)i)i 


e 

4,0 lO 

101 4 ! 15 

Kunnattur 

82,014 

7a, .7211 



7a , '.211 

(V2,700 

f 

4,41)8 

... 

07,11)8 

51), 1)47 

f 

4,070 


GI,|V23 

Mavelikara 

il6,641 

i()a,t;iii 


... 1 

lO.TOP.i 

iiijai 

U 

11,102 

h 

'J2,712 

1)8,121 

1 

100,11)1 

.V 

8,074 

h 

^>1.741 

0t;.421 

Clten^aimur ... 

• 

108,540 

i)a,ii(;i) 

• 


i).a,i)oo 

81,:401 

22.712 , 

1 

' 

i7,r>ai , 

1 

1 

.st),as 2 1 

75,01)8 '21,744 

1- 

17.015 

8(1,127 

Tiruvalki 

140,926 

122,142 



122,1 12 

io,a,oo7 

/I 

8, .521) ! 

... 

iii,.5at; 

07,820 

/ 

8,t;4i 


lOtUGl 

Ettumanur 

04,869 

so,H2a 

• 


, H 0 .H 2 .a 

1 

71),05.S 

tn' ft 

ii,i(;a;i7,i:w 

73,083 

7t),800 

III 

it),(H;o 

n 

17,421 

GO, 538 

Kolt.iyant ... 

• j 

94,327 

77,01)1 



77,011 1 

(U,ll.7H 

o, ;> 

17,138 11, ii;.i 

70,1):^4 

IK), 807 

n 

17,421 

io,tH;o 

G8.2I0 

Kunnatnad 

1 

124,974 

114,041) 

1 

1 4 


1 1 1,04'J 

1011, (;2.7 

n 

7,i)i)a 

r 

l),t)78 

108,510 

07,015 

7,022 

r 

0,.3G0 

or.fiGs 

Alanj^ad 

1 

73,900 

70,1 if)^ 

1 

.'>,;i7i) 1 

(;.7,r.H8 

0t’.,753 

/ 

i(‘.,77t; 

18.572 

04,1)57 

tu.ooa 

V 

It), 570 

//• 

17,100 

1 

04,:iG4 

1 

Parur j 

70,644 

.MI.27M 

.Aa7ti 

1 

tu,t;4H 

r.i,iH’.f. 

it 

10„57li 

7,t;i)8 

(U.847 

oo,ir>t; 



(( 

O.IW 

7,201 

t;2,142 


o. Ailujli 'iis froiM Pal liiiiajuirain. 
h. 'rrausfoi’i'cil p) Pal laiiui)iira!ii, 
r, Ail<litioii8 ^roiii K*)l lanikani. 

<!. 'I’raiisfcrriMl to Koltarakara. 

'I'l ansforn-il to Kumiallur. 

J. Aiklilious fi’dni 

!/. A'Mitiniis i’nan (’lirMuaiiunr. 

h, J^'raiisla'i^aMl to (’lii'iiitanmii'. 

^ AiMitions from Mav.'likara. 

/. IransftM'iaol to j\Iav». likara arul 
S,r»2‘.l to Tiru valla. 


k. H.1I7I (nuiwfriTc'l to Mavclikara ami 

M,i;H to Tintvalla. 

l. Aililitions 1‘roin (.’lK'n;,^anmir. 

m. AiliUlioiis from Koltayani. 

n. TraiiHfrri’od to Kotlayaiii. 

<>. Additions from Ktlmnaiuir. 

/I Trarisforrod to Pitmnanur. 
r/. Additions from Alan^ad. 

/. 'Pransforrod to Alamtad. 

>. 'Pransfornal to Parur. 


t. 7,t)ltH added from Parur. and It.OTH 
from Kurwiatiiad. 

>!, lit, 5^1* transferred to Parur .ami 
to Kunnatmnl. 

V. iuMed from Kunnatnad ami 
7,2t)l from Parur. ^ 

ir\ 7,‘A2*2 transferred to Kunnatnad and 
‘A 1.^7 to Parur. 

Additions from Alanf^afl. 

,V. Additions fronj Alant,md. 
c. Transferred tr Alangad. 



IX. ] 


MOVEMENT OF POPI.I.ATION. 
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SiBsiniAUV Tahi.f, K.— l’rhnn StiilL<tir.<. 


• 

'r<>wNs, 

• 

XWI'.K IN 
IS'JI. 

rnlMl.A- 

Tln\ IN’ 
11H)1 mu 
iH'jl LI MUX 

PolH I.ATloN IN 

A« U'ivoJi 1 j 
ill ('“iiMis 1 As ivvis«-il. 
Ueport. 1 

•! 

rKUrlMAi.K oi' 
\'a1{! \ 1 ION : 

Ui i:r v>r. ( I ) nu 
l)!.« UK \M. ( ). 

1 

Om I On 

rolum;i 1. 1 n. 

0( » \ I’|| 11 
lln\M> 1\ 

I'.mi M*u ]m 

1.1 Ml l.*^. 

1 



4 




*4 




WAXl 

‘>’1 w 

f 

4 !•■(( 


Trivaii'lrnm 


H(),7K7 

27.KH7 


i lK»-7 

4 lm i; 

11 JJJ) 


:i2() 

WW) 1 

1 

i 

H.727 

K.7'J7 

1 .’o; 

4 ;oi 

AKII 

1 

f^niloii . . 

:voi 

1 

i.o;i7:> 


f 'JO 

4 '.HI 

J.T'.HI 


:v:>\ 

I 

2HI1K i 

ti.7(W 

2‘J.7i>S 

» n 

4 '.Ij' 

, I.^IJ 

Iv()t1fty:\in .. 

8'‘»7 


7.(HH) 

1 

1 

iri.soi; 

1 

f I'.HJ-S 

1 


Total. ... 

42*65 

m,9io 

1 

03,031 

1 

' 

161,027 

1 

!• 

} 91*2 J 

I 1 

4 17*8 

r~**' “ 

j 33,a?g 


I rhfin Sfftfis/li’s — Conlinuvd. 


Towns. 

0( ( ri ir.h iiorsr.s in isji. 

IM'.m iM A<;r. ok 

VaUI A I loN ; 

In< uka'K ( t ) ou 

, I)i:< I{|.ASK,( ). 

Ti i.i i;\ 1 
l,l\ l-Nt. 

Aor, OK i’o 
N 'I’oXS N.M 1 
1.1 Ml I S. 

ri.A 1 ION 

ou SAMi; 


Am L'iviMl 
in (’onsiis 

It I’jtort . 

As 

rcvi.sciJ. 

On 

coluinii 'J. 

On 

coluiim 10. 

rj</] 


O.fr.r 

riH’O, 


1. 


11 

,12 

i;’> 

11 

15 • 

NAgtrcoil 

• 

•i,i7:) 


4 12r/.7 

4 77 

27(; 

jd'j 

J -7 

'I'riviiriilrum 

4,7'j;t 

11.111 

4 r.MV7 

f 27 7 

(•;0 2 

.070 

4 2.1 

Shencottali . . 

liji 

• 

2,121 

^ 2(1 

4 2 0 

2;v2 

272 

- ro 
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Showing* Variation of population In Travanco^s 
I between 1891 and 1901 ' ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

RELIGION. 

(TABLES V, VI AM) XVII.) 


57. S,i‘ope of the Chapter — 5<S\ The RelojionR returned'— 50. The strength of each 
Reliifion — 60. Relative diMrthution of the main Rell</ions — 61. Comparis(>}i 
with other States and Provinces— 62. Relative (jrowth of the main Reliiiions 
— 63. Variations in the numhers returned — 64. Increase due to conversion — 

• 65, Urban population by Reliifion — 66. Animism def ned — 67. Animism m • 
Travancore — 68. Number of Animists — 69. Accuracy of the Animistic fyures 

• — 70. The Triad — 71. Other deities — 72. Tutelary deities — 73. II orship 
of anjjnals and plants — 74. J/a///V, sorcery^ astroloyy and astrolairy — 75. 
Temples — 76. Fasts and Festivals — 77. Sectarianism .tn Midabdr-r-TS. 
Sankaracharya — 70. The New Revival — 80. Number of Hindus — 81. Hindu 

(S3. Introduction of Islam— 83. Early records of Musalman settlement 
—84. Subsequent (jrowth of Islam — 85. Number of Musalnuins — 86. Musal 
man S6cts~87. St. Thomas the Apostle — 88. St.^Darthdinnew and Pantivnus 
— 89. The Manicheans — 00. Pishop .Johannes and the Conned of Nice Ql^ 
Cosmas and the Nesforinns — 02. Thomas of (^ana — 93\ Criyin and spread 
of Roman Catholicism — 94. The Ynyom iyam sect— 05. Number (f i'hristians 
• ^06. Christian sects — 07. Christian sect and race — 08. The Minor Reinjioiis. 

General. 

i)7. The importance oE the subject of reli^non ennnot be (^specially 

nt fi time wlnm the enthusiasm kindled by tla^ rivalry 
Scope of the Gbapter. creeds is wides])read and iiTtense. An 

account t)f the chief relij^ions, therefore^ is not likc^ly to l>e wanting in \alue or 
inUn’est. Hut with the several stmdard works from the ]K‘n of eminent sellTitliri, 
who have devoted their whole life-time to the subject, all that may lu* permitUMl in 
a Census Reprt is to epitomize the results of their labours. This, however, has 
not been attempted here for obvious reasons. Hut some notes collected in tlie 
course of my enquiries on the subject have lK‘en herein eml)odied. 

In ref^rd to the sects of reliifion, they arc of interest only in.r('s|K‘(*l of ( hrist- 
ianity. Amongst the Hindus, secOirian ism is rarely known in TravaiKMrc. I he 
later developments of Hinduism have not acquired here those sharj) <listinctions 
which seem to have crystallized elsewhere into mutually exclusive si^ets, the ad- 
herents of each worshipping a |)articular deity to the exclusion of others. Ifan\ 
preferential adoration is shown by any jx^rson, it is generally Ixx’ausc tla^ deity that 
receives it is the presiding in the village temple or is his Jshfa HeraJa or l\u a 
Daivam. Such sjxjcial worship is not exclusive as against other deities. If the 
marks worn on the body be a criterion of the prevalence of any sect, Sai\ ism mn) Ix^ 
presumed to claim the largest numlxjr of adherents. Hut the y*tual r(‘turnH (U^ not 
l)ear out the presumption, only a very small numlx*r having returned thewiselves as 
Saivites. In the absence, therefore, of pronounced sectarianism \u Travancore„ the 
figures relating to sects are not of much importance and liave been re\ iewed, as 
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KELIGION. 


Vama *a8* Cefi8(is, for the State as a whole. Musalman sects have ,al8o been dealt 

with likewise in view of their relative unimjxjrtance. 

oH. Nine rcli^^ions are distinguished in the Census schedules ; they are 
J Hinduism, Mahommedanisni, Christianity, Animism, 
The moiicions returne . Jainism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and 

Judaisin. Inad<lition to these, Atheism is found entered as the religion of three per- 
sons, while for two others the entry is “Not Steted.” Of the nine rclifjibns thus 
recorded, the first four alone are of any im|)ortence to this State. The other five 
represent the Miefs of hut 400 |x;ople in the af^^egate all of whom, save 
the followers of Judaism, arc mere sojourners in this country. 

ol). In regjird to numericjd strength, the several religions stand thus 

The Strengrth of each arranged : — 

Religrlon. 

SniS(l>|\MY Taiu k I. 


1. 

lliiuluiHin 

.. 2,o:)r),«i5 

2, 

Clirmtianity 

(;‘J7,:W7 

a. 

MnhotnmedaniNm 

i‘)0,r)6<) 

4. 

AnimiHin 

2H,1K1 

r, 

Buddliisin 

227 

(». 

.Iiidaisiii .. 

ir.i 

7.* 

SikhiMm 

If) 

H. 

Zoroiuitrianisiu 

7 

\K 

JainiKin 

1 


Hinduism is thus the i)redoininnnt reliffion of tiie State. Its followers consti- 
tute uhout t\vo-thir<l.s of the entire iK:)j)ulation, while the Christians form 
r'siiit a lourtli and the Musidmaiis, only one-sixteentli. Coinjxtring the religions 
with one another, it is seen that iIk; Himlus mimlKT nearly thriee the Christians 
wlio ais! again over thm- times as strong as the Mnsidmans. 

I’or every s(inare mile of territory in Tnivanwre, there are 41() ixjrsons. If 
the followers of tlu; sevend ndigions are nniformly distributed among this number, 
theiv will Is* for every sunare mile 2,S7 Hindus, !)8 Christians, 27 Musalmons ami 
I Animists. 


Diugmm \o. I re|.n(sents gntphieidly the pmiHjrtion of the i)opulation re- 
turning each religion. 

<i0. Distributed [>ro|)ortion:dly among 10,000 of the ppulatioii, Hindus 
AelatlTe distribution number Christians, 2,802*1^; Musalmans, 045*5 

Animists, O.r 5 ; all the other religionists together 
I ‘d. Taking the three predominant religions, 
iiK t lat, for ( \( I \ te*ii Hindus, iheix^ arc tlirer* Christians and one Musalman. 

In the Western Nattmvl division the proportions of Hindus and Musalmans 
aiid that nf the Christians less than their respective State averages. 

^ atund division presents a condition which is tjuW the reverse. 
H im us o tla littoral and deltaic regions excecfl their co-religionists inland 
Iw alHHjtthe s:nnenninber(l,0t)0) as the Christians in the nfouataiuous tracts 
exceed their brethren bving near the sea-l)oard. 

ridativcly strongest in the Taluks of MinacWI, 
K V Clmnganachery. In Chiroyinkil, 

1 j ‘ ! ■ , Kunnattur and vShencottuh beyond the ghilts, the Hindus 

the last naiiKd haluk . 
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Diagram 1^0. 5 shows for each Taluk the nuiiiher of Hindus, ’Mus;ilmans and 
Christians in every 10,000 of the iK)j)ulation. 

Cl. Compared with other States and I’ri)vinces* Travancore is the most 

Christian territory in all IiKla, if we excel)! the sister 
ComparUon with other r. ^ i i • i i i i • y 

state* and ProTlnoes. proportion 

of Christians in its population. Mailras and. C(M)rg 
which come a long distance In'liind have each and 1^0 Christians jht thousand 
or 210 and 210 persons less than Travancore. The ratios of thi^ other lejvding 
States and Provinces are too small to permit of any useful comparison. As regards 
Hindus, Travancore is distimuivcly weaker than any other State or Proviiur 
excepting Kashmir, the Punjah, l>engal, Assam and C(K*hin. Kven Hyder.ihad 
(contains [jer thousand of the population m^arly 200 inort^ Hindus than Travancore. 
In the proportion of Musalinans again, this State tiikes a high place — just 1k‘1ow 
Cochin, on a par with Madras and higher than the (Vntral Provinces, (iwalior 
auTl Mysore. Taking the figures for all India, the Christians, the Hindus and The 
Musalinans of Travancore stand in the ratios of 1:1, 1:102 and 1:32S respectively. 

Diagram No. 6 illustrates the relative i)roportions of the chief religionists as 
compared with the other States and Provinces and t(;sii(i(‘s in a most, emiihatie 
manner to the real charitableness of the Hindu rulers of Travancore. 


()2. For purposes of estimating the relative growth of the ehiei religions, it 
aeUtlv.gr.wtliofthe >•< 'icwssiiry t.) take; tli(! Aiiiiiiists aloiijr witli the 


main Bellfflona. 

SunSlDlAKY Taijle V. 


Hindus, as no difterenttsrtion ^vas made het\veen them 
at the previous (\*nsnses. The jiroportions ol each ot 
these redigions in every 10,000 of the po|)nlation for all the lour Censuses an? 
compared below: — ^ 



vm. 

ism. 

issi. 

is7r>. 

IlilldUA. .. . 


7;ns-4 

7.811-5 

7>r2 

Musulinjuis . 

. r,ir>T> 

(I'JK) 

r,iiH 


Clirisliaiis . 

. 


2, on;:) 

2,C2;) 2 


It thus appears that in the six y(‘ars |)reeeding ISSl, thi^ (liristians and tlie 
Musalmans showed, in a jiopulalion of 10,000, an increase, ol 47 mid 0 n'spiictively 
and the Hindus, a projKirtional dcenuise of 5.4. Butin ISIU, there was a fall of^ 10 
among the Christians which was aec()mpani<^l hy a riwj of 0 and 7 resjieetivi^N'^ 
among the Musalmans and the Hindus. At this (ycnsns, the Hindus have diminish- 
ed in number by as many as 427 while the Musalmans have added 2.) to their 
strength and the Christians, 402. As the net variation within the last twenty-five 
ye^rs it is seen that, in a jxipnlation of 10,000, as many as 474 Himlns have, 
vanished and have been replaced by 444 Christians an<l 10 Musalmans. How far the 
decades considered separately reflect the actual growth ol the sevaTal religion^ 
will be examined, below. It may, however, be noted from these figures that the, eon 
test for rivalry which has finally resulted in such large accessions to Christianity 
apj)ear8 to have been keenest in the decade that has just closed. 

Oil tracing the growth of these religions in each of tln^ Natural divisions, thu 
same condition as has been observed in regard U) the State as a whole is found re|)eat- 
ed. Before the advance of the Musalmans in the Western division and t!ie wave 
of Christian progress in the Eastern, the Hindus have Ixien Ixjating a steady 
retreat from both. 

A comparison of the Talukwar proportkns brings out these facts in detail gnd 
in greater clearness. In 1875 and 1881, the Hindus constituted more than half the 
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population in <!very Taluk o£ the State, without a H.ngle excepto^^ 

Minaehil fell back, the Christians prcloniinating. At this Census, the Taluk has 
^one <lown still further, so that in every 10,000 of the iK.i>ulat.ou tJ.creane now 
Im llin.lns less than in W91, of whom 30.5 have I.eeu replac’d by Christians and 
the retnainin.r l!» by Muialinans. Mnvattupuzha where there has been a stauly 
decrease among the Hindus bids fair toiioon follow MinaeliLl’s laul. In almost all the 
other Taluks, Hinduism, though still the predominant religion, has dccline(l.>n vary- 
ing i,roix.rtions, sinee 1S7.5. The decrease hi« been largest In Vilavankod, 
N^vvHttinkara and Tiruvalla in the WeskTn division and in fovala, Kalkulam, 
Kottayam an<l Changanachery in the Kastern. In e.ach of these Taluks the reduction 
amounts to more than 500 persons, almost all of whom appear to have been reiilaced 
by Christians. 

03. Striking as arc the rcsnlts of a com|)arison of the relative increases in 
the three main religions, their actual progress, abso- 
iium'^btr.°r*twned. bitely viewed, apjiears to be still more so. ^ The re- 

sciisiDAUY lAHi.K III. li^'ioiiwar variations lor each Taluk exhibit Avide diver* 

^r(Mi(-c‘s IVoni that of each r(di;*Mon t\)r the SUib^ as a whole as well as from that of 
the population for each lahik. • 

Tlie \'ariations for tiui Suite which alone it is proposed to examine are iiarti- 
cularized below: — 


^ Varinlioii. Poritcnf.iuo. Varialion. Pemmtaj^o. 
HiiuluH ' + :’.l + IPV-'M f ()•!'. 

Miiwiliniiiis .. (- t'l.HiVi •( 4''.l + U.'.*I4 + HU 

Christ uitiH .. S' '2tt,51U -h G'H + ‘JS.IiOU -4 ii’7 


1S'.)1--190! 


Variation. Percentage. 

s- 11)1, y:u + KtH 

S' .HI , 74 :! S' -itHI 

S' 170,470 S- 3’2'4 


It is seen from these fij^nres that, 


(1) in re^^ard to the Ilindns, the inercasc was the Ham(^ durinj; the two dc- 
eiidi‘s piv.vioiis to IS!) I while during the last deeennium it nearly doubled 
its(‘lf, 

(2) in regard U) the Musidmans, the increase during 1881 — 1891 was slightly 
less than in the preceding decade hut more than doubled during 1891 — 
1901, and that ' 


(II) in regard to the Christians, the increase during the decade previous to the 
last was (*ven less than one-half that in the five years prior to 1881. 
lUit in the last ton years it has multiplied itself more than six times. 


(\)iu|);iring the sevend religionists with one another, it is noticed that, Ixjtwecn. 
1870 - -1881, the relative inei*ease among the Christians was double^ that of the Hin- 
ilus, while the ahsoluU^ incraise was more than one-half. In the succeeding ten 
years, however, tla* |KTcentiige of growth among the two (religiouists was nearly 
eipinl, tlioiigh the actual ad<lition to the Christian j)opulation was Imrely one-fourth 
•of that of the Hindus.^ Hut in another ten years, the Christians advanced at more 
(lian thrieo the Hindu rate, while the absolute increase gained thereby became 
fllmost eipial. In regard to the Musjxlmans, their rate of progress, though 
even l(‘ss than that of the Christians, has been at each Census higher and is at thie 
(V'lisus double that^tif the Hindus. 

c 

' riicse variations on the side of incrcaRC shown by the Christians and the 
Miisalmans wert; examined at some length in the previous Chapter -and it was 
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XnoreaM due to ConTorslon. 


there shown thaj, under ordinary conditions, there was no reason to }?u])]>oso a much 
higher rate of natiinil growth among one set of religionists than in another and that 
the inoreases exhibited at this (.'ensus were abnormally high, l^ut a fresh ]X)int 
connected with it has to be noticed here, nam(‘ly, prosel^ tism. 

61. In regard to the fluctuations exhibj/ed at the ISSl Census, the following 
remarks have been recorded: — \'iewed under the head 
of religions, the comparison shows e(|iially satisfnetury 
results. The populations under the principal religions of the ooiintry have all 
steadily increased. The Hindus have iiRWised ))y per cent. ; the Mahome<iims 
by 5 per cent. ; and the Christians by 6 ])cr cent. The increment in the Hindu 
])opulation is due entirely to the natnml f(‘cmidity of the species, while some 
portions of the increase in the other two religions may he due to ] proselytizing, 
an absent element in the Hindu faith. The greatest number of conversions are to 
the Christian religion which therefore shows the highest increase, r/j.. O' t p(*r 
ceitt. ” These remarks were repeated and endorsed in the 1<S1)1 Iveport. * It Ifas 
been seen in para 62 that, in 1<S1)I, the proportion of Christians in a U)U\\ of 
10,000 of all religions showed a distinct dccroiise. From the tigun^s (pioted at the 
beginning ,t)f the last para, it is noted that the Christians advaneecl at less 
than the Hindu rate in ISOl and at less than their own rate in ISSl, and that the 
addition to their numbers during the ten years, IHHl — IHDl, was less than that 
during the six years, l<S7r) — ISSl. It may, therefore, be safely infiTnal that, during 
the former period, the Hindus did i^^t give up to the Christians any pereeptilple 
portion of the addition to their own population ami tfiiat the increase among the 
Christians was mainly due to the natural fecundity of th(*< sp(‘eies. Wat m thola^t 
dcc^ide, the Hindus must have been trebly more f(‘eund ‘than Indore as they 
have not oidy shown an increase of nearly two hundred thousand to th(‘ir own 
strength but have also given to the other religionists more than (hu* hmulred thouHand. 
To state this condition indetjiil: — If the Christians, for instance, had inereiised 
in 1S91 — 1901 at the same rate at which they were found to have advanced in 
1S81 — 1891, r/j., at 6 |)cr cent., they would now have shown an addihonof :H,6I I 
to their strength. But the addition actually returned is 170,176. 1 he ex(‘esR amount- 
ing to 138,862 persons would, therefore, represent the conversions made during 
the decade. Considering that the Musalinans have inereasod at this ( ensiis jit 
twice the rate of the Hindus and at more than double their own rate of 1891 and’ 
considering also that Islam generally offers a remarkable reHi>tane(^ tx) jiroKclytism, it 
may be assumed that the converts have nmndy come from among the Hindus. 
This added to the increase actually shown under tin? hea<l of the Hindu jK)pnla- 
tion, r/j., 191,934, would make up a total of 330,796. Thus during the last 
decade, for every 5 persons added to the Hindu community 2’1 have left for the 
Christian fold. To have thus lost and yet to have remained appreciably unaffect- 
ed would naturally besjxnik the fecundity of tlie Hindu nic*e to an extmordinary degree*. 
But what seems rather suspicions is that that fecumlity should have o)x:ratcd in a 
marked degree on those castes which usually afford tlie largest number of recriiits 
to Christianity. 

In further elucidation of this point and in view to lf)calize as far as [pos- 
sible the increase now disclosed, the variations within the threje broa<l divisions 
of Christianity — Roman Catholic, Syrian and Protestant may be examined. In 
1881, sect appears to have been returned for all the Christians.N In 1891 and HUH, 
the number of those who did not return any sect amounted to 28,796.ani 22,88S 
respectively, Distributing these rateably among the three main fii visions and»cx- 

• Vidt, page 9®, Genius Repeni (or 1881 and page 2^, Ccniui Report for 
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CKAF. ixt. eluding fruui tin; IHOI nHiinis nil sects now to tiiis Census, 
PABA. 64. fyr the lust tliree Censuses.— 


)S81-1K!U. 



IHSl/ 

181)1. I1K)1. 

r- 

Variation. 

) 

Percentage. 

Roman Calliolif:^ . 

. irasi.4. 

2.)r).;i17. 377.;V)0 

•h 141.522 

+ 1)2*0 

S3 rian.s. 

. 287, XU). 

ISO, 782. 22i)ftiy 

- 100.1)27 

— iln'O 



Tl,7t)2. 88,.'’)l.K) 

- 12 521) 

- 21-8 


tlic following figures 


1S91-I90I. 

Variation. Percentage. 
+ 82.1(3 + 27-8 

+ 3it,Kt7 + 21-3 

+ 43,798 + 97-8 

f 


III the Uonuin Cutliolics showed an increase of 141,522 or 92 |X!r cent, 
and llie Syriiin.s, a decivjiso of 100,027 or .S5 jicr cent. In 1881, the Syrians 
included the Koino- Syrians, while in 1891 they were classal under lioinan 
Caiholics. *Asse|iarat,e ligures for thi; Romo- Syrians were not recorded, the real 
extent of the variations cinnot lie measured. 


At this Census, the Roman Ctitholics including the Romo-Syrinns show an 
incrca.se of 82,li;;i <.r 27-8 jicr cent, and the Syrians (Jacobite and Reformed), 
’ tin increase of 99, 887 or 21-.‘l {hw cent. While these iiereentages are below that for 
the t.otal Christians (82-1 yier cent.), they are much above that for the State as a 
whole (15-li«.'r cent.). How far these represent the real growth of the two sects 
it is not |Kis,sil)le to accurately deUTininc ; but it may be remarked that,*being com- 
paratively iini ient conimunitic.s, they are more likely than not to conform to the 
general conditions of growth of the. other religionists. 


In rtigard to the Protestants it is fouinl that, while in 1881, they totalled 
57,818, their numlHu- was only 44,792 in 1891, even including a rateable pro- 
'jvirtion of those who did not state their sect. There was thus a decrease of 12,52(1 
or 21 '8 per cent. At this Census, excluding the Protestant sects now return- 
ed for the first time, the Uital is 88, ,590 — an increase of 48,798, which is only 
u thousiuul less than llie tutjil Protestant jK)pijlati()ii of the State in 1891. The Pro- 
tostiints who lost nioro than twelve thousand between 1881 and 1891 have doubled 
lluMiiseh es in the course of another ten yejirs. To gauge the relative accuracy of 
tlu‘ Census figures, they may be compared with the sUitistics prejxired by the 
Missionary bodies. iVeeording to the returns received from the London Mission 
and tile (-Imri'h Mission Societies and published in the 1881 Census Report, the 
ndheiviits of thes(‘ Missions in 1S7H totalled r)5,(>84 (88,120 under the London 
"’Mission and 17,51)1 under the ('hiireh Mission).f This figure agrees pretty closely 
with the Census total of IHSl, 57,818. Rut the returns of these Societies 

furnished for the next Onsus Report show a great divergence from the total for 
that (\‘nsus. Tlu‘ir strength was recorded in the Rej^ortat 70,715 (46,497, under 
• the London Mission and 24,218 under the Chiireh Mission). J Rut the Census figure 
stands as low as 44,792 /. shows a shortage of over 25,000. Coming to the recent 
Census, we find the lx)ndon Mission Society returning 68,152 and the Church 
Mission Society, 85,910 as the number of their adherents in 1900. «§ This gives for 
the two ScKioties t(>gether a total roll of 99,062 Christians as against the Census 
figure, 8S,5t)(). As observed in the 1881 Census Rciwt, many jnchonte proselytes 
may not call themselves Christians till their formal admission into a Church by 
Tiaptism. While in P.fOl, as in 1881, the Census totals tiilly more or less with the 
returns of the Sixieties, it is seen that in 1891 there was an excess of more than 
25,000 over the Census figure. 

I i<f<’ iv4y;e i«i7, Census f»>r iS8i nnd payjc )oo, Census RciV)rt for 1891. 
t 149-151. Census Report for lS8l, 

i I'lWe payees 581 — 3! j, Census Report for lS4)L 

^ / ulc p;\j;i'S 48 & 53 of the Hon’bic Mr. M.Kktn7.ie’3 ‘Cliristianity in Travancore.’ The C. M. S. fi^cs are gi^’en for the 
NCiu s 1881 and i8<jo also, but have not been taken for this comparison, as otherwise it would be sUU more un- 
invourable as ifg.ainst 18(31. 
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Reviewing ihe Hiil)jeet agjiin, apart from figures, it inav ha j)ernfissihl(> t() state 
that the progress of Cliristianity in this steadily tolerant State and among 
a ixuicefiil l^eople is not likely to be marked by snrh sudden Huetnationsas the retiirn"^ 
of this and of the previous Censuses would suggest. It lunyieither made ra]>id aiaMs- 
sions nor has it suffered sudden losses hy lapses or diminished natural growth. Whili' 
its development, therefore, could not have kvfi so slow as tlie l.S!)l (Vnsus would 
indicate, nt can neither be so sensational as (lie l!M)l (Vnsus would lead one to* infer. 

65. Of the totJil iK)pulation living in t<>wns, Hindus constitute liN D per 
TJrbAn populfttlon cent., Christians^ IS Hand Musalmans, 12‘1. In eaeh 

bjr &elifflon. of the nine towns considered separately, the Ilimlns 

srnsiDiAKYTAHLEs VII& viu. sliow tlic highest percentage, except in .\lle|)pi‘y 

where they are less than half — 47*1) iRn‘cent. The population is almost wholly Hindu 
in the town of Shencottali where the proportion rises to 1)()‘(). Trivandrum with a 
ratu) of 82*7 shows the next highest prcponderanct‘ of Hindus. As regards 
Musalmans, the town of Alleppey has the largest ]>ercentagi‘, 28*7. In Quihaialid 
Kayankulam, the proportions of Musalmans to the respective total populations are 
the same, r/c., ID jw cent. Comjiaring the several towns in respect of the stnuigth 
of the Chrtstian element, we find tliat Changanachery and Kottayani with .‘>.VD 
jiud 42*5 j)er cent, resjiectlvely show the highest ratios. • 


The attraction which the town has for the several religionists may Imv illus- 
tratcil by the ratio of the urban to the rural population. Though, as seen 
above, more than two-thirds of the urban |)ojuilatiou ai:e Hindus, only ()'2 pi*r cent, 
of their total numl)er are found in towns, a proportion exactly tlii! sanu; as*the Sjal^.. 
urban average. The tenden(;y to collect in town> is stroiigivst among the 
trad’mg Musalmans and weakest among the (•hri>iiaiis who like* the. Himlus arc 
mostly agricultural. 11*6 |)er cent, of the total .Mu.silman ^)o|Milation is urban 
as against 5 () of the Christians. In almost all the Taluks, the towns (‘xhibit high 
Musalman ratios. In Agastisvaram and Ambalapu/.ha, 76*2 pta* cent, and <>7*8 
l>er cent, resjxjctivcly of the Musalman poiiulation eongregiite in urban area'. 
In regard to the Hindus and the Christians, flaw are most urban in the Trivandrum 
Taluk which returns the highest percentages in thi> inspect , /•/:., 1 1*8 and 4 1 '6 re- 
spectively! In the Taluks of Parur and Shencottah, the C!iri>iians an* almost 
wholly rural. , “ * 


Animism. 


Animism defined. 


66. Animism as a distinct form of religious heliel or practi<'e has not Ix.mmi 
long known in India. Before tlie advent of Mahoin- 
medanism aial Christianity, the ndigion of India was 
taken to l>e a coinjireliensive whole basetl on the \edie teafdiing*. Imt with such in- 
ternal modifications and developments as were suite<l to tlie* age and to the degree o| 
evolution of the people concerned. The term ‘ Hindu iiicliuled in its d(‘notation 
the Yogi entranced in meditation on the Brahman, no less than the purely cen*- 
monial Hindu with liis Vedic cliants and ritualistic dev(/tioiis, the slirini*-vvorsljij>-^ 
ping Pur&nic Hindu and those classes of the ]M>|»ulation g(*nerally known as the 
Hill-tribes. When, how'ever, the study of comprative religions by \\ e-tern scholars 
revealed the similarities and differences l)et\vecii the various liranches of tlai world’s 
faith, the beliefs of the Hill-tribes stcxxl out prominently alx^tip the rest, as not 
admitting of being easily groujxxl with any one of the well-undersOxHl rdigi<ais. 
It was, therefore, taken out from the general category of the Hindu faith :vid 
allotted a separate place in the religious bureau. • 
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Ani.nis.n -isdiat vievv of the world which ascribes life and thought to iiiammate 
tliiiio's l>rofcsHor Max Miiller con.si.lers tin's definition incorrect and defines 
Aniniisniasa belief in, and worship of, ancestral spirits. Accordinf( to Professor Tiele 
of Lfwden Ani.nisin is ‘;thc belief in the existence of souls or spirits of which only 
il,e 'iK.wer’fnl those on Vhich man feels himself deiiendent, and before which he 
Stands in awe-ac<,nire the mnk of divine bein-s, and become objects of worship.” 
‘‘ThesVi spirits”, he l ontinnc.s, “arc conceived as moving freely through caKh and air 
and either of tlieir own accord, or iHiCiiusc conjured by some spell, and thus under 
’ pulsion, apiKiaring to men {Spirifkm). But diey may also take uj) their alxxle, 
ither fiermiinently or temisiiiirily, in some object, whether lifeless or living it 
liittersnot: iind tins object, as endowed with higher power is then worshipiied or 
inployed to protect individuals or communities (Fetish' sm)." Spiritism and fetish- 
,m are I Inis only dilferent] plmses of Animism which taken as a whole is a Ijclief 
1 the existence, of spirits which have to be worshipiied, thanked and praj ed to. 


(>7. The Kanis may lie taken as representing the Hill-trilies of Travaneore. 

They have three kinds of deities, namely, spirits, mkior 
Animism In Travanoore. . , v • J4. i . ^ 

divinities and superior divinities, it may be at once 

l)s(TV(‘d tliat the worsliip tliat is jKiid to the siijHdor divinities is not of ‘a steady or 
ndiirin;^^‘clmr;iet(‘r. Tli(‘v natiinilly think that these are far above tlieir level and 
rdinarilv wnrship onlv the <livinities that are directly concerned with tliem. ])Ut 
: is th(‘ spirits and not tlie divinities, hi^di or low, with whom they are most closely 
■oiiiiectcd and to whom in the hours of need and trouble they devoutly pray. 


. ^ SjH'nt frorship : — Tlic spirits worshipped are generally known by the name 
i t'ht)vi( or (7/fbvfr, liferally Meath’ or ‘the dead’ and their aid is incessantly invoked 
y the hill-men in reviTcntial ])iety when oiijircssed by disease or starva,tion. 
du'V assmiiiile at s^onie jilace whi;re any of their relatives or friends have met 
dth some good or ill-luck ami pray to a long list of ancestors to avert the im- 
•ending calamity. Mvery hill-man has a string of names of ancestors secured 
11 his memory which he repeats with vehemence and fervour. It is curious that, 
dien prayi'rs fail, they mark their <lisa])])ointmcnt by levelling invectives at 
he aueest'ors wliose aid they vainly invoked. 

1 he chavarfi are of two classes; — (I) Those who have met with a violent 
leath as aim-ch()rn ( elt'phnnt4ilh'(l ptiU-Mcft ((it/er-killed)^ &c., and (2) those 
s ho have died I H'fore the age of seven. The worship of the latter is considered 
\i*y im|)ortant, (isjH»cially by the MalaunMis. The worsliip of the cMmrs con- 
ists in the offering of saciMices and oblations of drink on a platform of earth 
jH'cially raisiMl iur the pur])ose. To the felling of a tree in a forest, the pro- 
litiation ot the chdnirs]^ an essential preliminary. “Many pieces of forest” writes 
Ur. Uourdillon “are oiteii seen on the hills left untouched, when the surround- 
ng land has l)een cleared and this is IxHaiuse they are supjxjsed to Ix) each 
nhabited by some spirit.”* The inoiintai infers are very reluctant tO fell any 
ree in such forests fbut, if they are comindUMl to do so by necessity, they make 
he nev'ssary o[h‘rings to the s[)irits as a precautionary step and then a>m- 
nence the dangenuis task. “Xot a few ceremonies” remarks Mr Frazer, “observed 
It cutting down haunted trees are based on the l.elief that the spirits have in 
heir ]>oNvvr to <juit the trees at pleasure or in case of need.”J The propitiation 

i>t*the rht}rttrs isr' also resorted to at the commencement and at the end of 

< - . ^ _ * 

VI, Ap'fmlix the m, the Tnivancore Forests by T. F. Uourdillon Ksq,, F. L S., Conwmtor of For«$t». 

r 1 .Ige J07. Ihe Kev.l. Mr. Miiteer s land id Chantv.' 

t hitjc 181, Vol. I, FV;i/er s * Ctoldcn IhiUijIi’, , 
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cultivation. Tbe Arnyans think that thiMr dead ancestors live bt preference in 
hills, peaks, trees and rocks of irreat dimensions. ♦ Places where any 'of their an- 
cestors *inay have met with death are reverentially aj)j)r()ached. 

Minor (hvinities : — The Hill-tribes acknowledge the^ |Kiwer and authority of 
many of the minor divinities. They are knoww by such names as Mudnsvaini, Kurup- 
piisvami^ Mantramurti, 5 idumilrti and \'a(lamalabbhutam. Xo class of |K'ivons is 
set apart for the performance of the ceremonial rites in re^j^jird to these deities nor are 
any particular places app(jinte(l for the pur|H)se ; in other words, tlua-i' are neitlier 
priests nor temples. The oldest member present »ives tlie oll\‘rin^^ and certain 
forests and trees are taken to l)e the abode of particular spirits and deities. Animal 
saeritices and intoxicating drinks are freely olfered. 

Superior dicinities : — The superior <livinities of the hill-men arc oidy two in 
number, namely, Sasta and Hhagjivati. The former known as Anakkomn (he who 
rides on an ele])hant) is the more largely worship|H‘d of th(‘ two. Tla* \’isl)avans wor- 
ship the Sasta of Atiramjaihza. The Kanis worship the Kulatthrpu/Jia 'fevar (Sasla) 
aiicl Kadaikkal Tampuratti (P)hagJivati). No animal sacrilices are olfered to Sasta but 
only tender, cocoanuts, fruits and frie<l grain. Sjarial worshij) is inviiriably paid to 
Sasta before the collection of honey, wax ami other forest ])ro'duce be'gius. When 
these have to be collcctetl from the heights of cliffs and preci])i(‘(‘s (»r from th(‘ 
interior of caves and dens(‘ forests, the hill-man takers a last farew(‘ll of his friciuls 
and relatioJis, Sasta is always hxjked ujM)n as a beneHceiit deity ever prepared to do 
gO(Kl. The minor divinities, however, are, as avengers (^j’^ivil, terrific in their natun' ami 
receive, as may be cx|)eeted, a larger share of adoration. Tla^re are sonui hilbnien 
in the fastnesses of mountains who only know that above thein tlu're are the spirits 
of the dead and these minor j)owers; but their numk*r at the ))resent day must be 
exceedingly small, as a higher form of worship is grmlually (obtaining favour among 
them. 


iVorship of animals : — Totemism is not found prevalent among any of the 
primitive triksof Travancore, either in the sex or in the tribal form. All animal wor- 
shi]), however, need not be totemism, for, as Max Midler observers, animal worship has 
many different sources. Xor is it necessary that totemism should be merely animal 
worship. The reason, according to Dr. Frazer^ why the totemistic trik‘s revere t^k/ir^ 
totems which may l)e a ])articular sf)ecies of animals or i)lants, “wouhi seem 
to Ixj a belief that the life of e^ich individual of the tri]>e is l)ound up with some 
animal or plant of the species and that his or her <leHith would k the consiMpicnce 
of killing that jwticular animal or destroying that jKirticular plant.”f l>ut apart 
from totemism, the elephant is never molestcal by the hill-men, [is he is not only 
the vehicle but^the very manifestjition of their supreme divinity, Stlsta. The only 
other animal that is similarly resj^ected is the cow. 

Worship of plants, tj'c., .* — There is no regular worship of plants, though many 
dense groves, caverns and forests arc l(K)ked upon with cxtrai^rdinary reverciaN*, 
and awe. These are called jmtis and the hill-men raiscj their hands in great 
humility whenever they approjich them. A curious observances with rravancorc 
primitive tribes is the worsliip of wc*aj)on8 and tools, such as, lx»ws, arrows, 
sickles and knives. It is the month of Kftrtikai ( November- Dexemkr), tin* 
harvest season, that is particularly devote«l to this worshiifV The Kflnis, th<* 
Manndns, the Palliyans and the Arayans arc extremely partial to this adoration. 

® l^e io6, Vol, I, Journal of the Kthnolo,(ical Sixiety. ) 

t Page 417, Vfil. Ill, Fraxer’s * Gi>lden Btjugh’. , 
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III. brief aaount,it will be seen thatamonff tUe Hill-tribe?^ of 

Travancore the spirits of the dead fr )nn only one of the three classes ofsu])er-liuii)au 
beings to whom they pay adoration. The worship is not Hcnotheism or 
Katheiiotheisin, as it pr^-siipposes a sn])reme (mhI to which these divinities are 
all placed in direct subordination, vl:., Sasta, the ftuardiaii of mountains and 
forests. Well-informed Kanis eveif declare that all these minor divinities are 
only riie servants of Kulatturpn/ha Tevar, thoufjfh this idea cannot be said to 
have been develoiKMl amoiifr all the tribes. It is a curious fact that the Tra- 
vaiieore Hill-tribes |)ay little or no adoration to any female divinities unlike 
in other parts where a number of the e-iwls worshipped by tlie hill-men 

are females. The only two important female deities arc Ayiravalli and Hhag'a- 
vati, both (►f whom arc reco^niized and worsliij^ped by the Hindus on the 
|)lains. 


bs. The Animists number — 11,11^0 males and 14,044 females. liis- 

tributing them proportionally between the two Natural 
**'^sri?sn!iAKY di\'isions, we find that, in a total of ten thousand^ 

* bt4(»ng to the Westeiai division, wjiile almost 

doiibh' thijt i‘mmberT>ecupy the mountainous and submontane tracts lying near the 
ghats. This ])re I )onde ranees of the Animistic clement in the latter regions and its 
sparseness in tlu; former are, of course, natural. 


Taking the littoral aiaV deltjiic Taluks, Animists are chiefly found in 
t^iilon, Neyyattiiikara, llavelikara, Chirayinkil and ^’ilavankod. Of these, the Taluks 
ol Neyyattinkara ancT \ ilavankod extend from the sea to the Hills and are more 
hilly than the otlu r coast Tiduks. This may ex])lain the existence of Animists 
in these in pretty considerable numbers. Tlieir preseiu'e in the other Taluks of 
this division is doubtless noteworthy and indicates that they are either recent 
s(‘ttlers not yet indistinguisliably absorbed into the general mass of Hindus or stray 
sojourners in s<‘ar(‘h of work. 

In the other Natural division, Alangad appears to be the only Taluk free 
Jriii.'! any Animistic element in its jx>pulation. PatUmapurarn, one of the hilliest 
laluks in the State, contains the largest pro|X)rtion of the Hill-tribes — 2,146 out of 
a State total of KhOtM). Ihe Taluks that come next in the strength of their 
Animistic |)opula(ion are Nedumangad and Kottarakara. The proportions are low in 
^ lovala, Ivunnatuad, Kttumanur, and Kottayam and lowest in Shencottah. 

()4. Ihe figures above set forth cannot be taken as representing the actual 

strength of Animism in the country, the numbers re- 
Aoouraoj of , , r i • . 

Animutio fiffureft. oumed by most of the intisrior Taluks being too small. 

^o) clear line of demarcation cim Ije drawn between 
the Animists and the Hindus and a correct classification of overlapping religions is 
naturally too much tor‘’the ordinary enuincrator. An examination of Table XIII 
(Castes, Tribes and Races) shows that, among certain castes, such as the N&yfiti and 
^ the Vettuvan, some are returned as Animists and others as Hindus. While illustrat- 
ing, the i)r(H'e^s of t^nsformation going on among the Hill-tribes, it enables one to 
imdcrstavd why mistakes in the religious record should be far from uncommon. 
As an instance of completeil metamorphosis, the Vishavans may be cited. Admit- 
^ tcdly a IIill-trilx\ they have now been returned wholly under Hindus. • 
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Hinduism. • * 

70. In view of what has hQm said at the of this Chapter, the treat- 

Tli« Triad inent of Hindnisni will lx* eonfined to a few |K)pidar 

features. I he Sujavme Hem^j^ is worshipjxHl under 
three forms, Brahma^ \ i^huu and .SVru, re|)resfntin^r resj)C(*livelv, the creative, the 
l»reservative and the destructive and regeneratTve forces. 


Though Bnihnia is tlie first in order, his worslii]> in a formal sanctuary 
has almost gone out. He was, of course, the lirst to he so worshipped. But his 
abstract and unattractive nature militated against his continued acceptance. The 
(‘arliest temples built in Southern India ha<l a jdace assigned to him. In 
Travancore, some of the oldest temples, such as at Tiruvallam and Valia Chalai, are 
dedicated to Brahma as well as to Vishnu and Siva. At Mitranaudapuram, with- 
in the Trivandrum Fort, there are, within a few yards of eacli other, scjMU*ate 
shrpies to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 


^ Vishnu : — As the Preserver of the Universe, Vishnu is the nuxst ]X)pnlar of the 
Hindu deities. His incarnations known as Araturns are all well known aiaj are 
more widely-revered than the I/ilAsov sports of Siva. Twenty four ofthese .I/v/A/ru.i 
are held to be important, namely, Virritpuruslia, Narada, Nara, Narayana* Kajala, 
Dattattreya, Saunaka, Saiiandana, Sanatkumara, Yajna, Bishaldia, Prithu, Matsya, 
KCirma, Varaha Dhaiivantari, Narasimha, Vamana, Parasurama, \'edavyasa, Uaina, 
Balarama, Krishna, Buddha and Kalki. Of these, 10 Aruturus stand out ]>rominently 
of which the tenth, that of Kalki, is yet to eo;%if*. Detailed (lescri|)tions of 
these incarnations ai*c given in the Puranas, eighteen of wliich an* the best kianvii.” 
Together with the great Indian Itihasas, the Ivamayaiia and tin* MahabharaOi, they 

constitute the chief [K)rtion of the religious liOa-ature of the iiaxlern Hindu. 

• 

There arc alxntt fifteen im])ortant templ(*s dedicatx‘d to Vishnu, of which thosi* 
of Sri Padmanablia at Trivan<lrum and Janardana at Varkalai are of Indian 
celebrity. 

Siva is considered the most powerful of the Triad, lb* is Malnidcva or Ma- 
hesvara, tlu3 great God ; Sambhu, the Auspicious; Isvaraor Visvrsvara, tla* Supreme 
Lord; Digambara, he who is clothe<l wdth spa<‘e. He is the d(!siroyer as 
the regv^nerator of the Universe, “perpetually re-integrating after disint(*gration.” 
“He is the great typical ascetic and self-mortilicT (Vbgi, Tapasvi), who has 

attained the highest perfection in meditation and austerity It is in this character 

that he teaches men by his own example the power to be ae(juired by mortification 
of the body, suppression of the ixissions, and abstract conU-mplalion, as leading to 
the loftiest spiritual knowledge and ultimately effecting union with himself in 
Kailfisa.” 


There are nearly twenty well-known shrines in Travancore dedicated to Siva 
and of these, the most famous are those of Sthunumfirti at Suchindram off the town 
of Nagercoil, Peruntrikkovilappun at Vaikam and Mahadeva at Kttumamir. 

f 

71. Besides the Trimfirtis, other deities are also worshipj>e<l. They arc 
Otli«r Vuj/hnesvara, Subrahminya and Susta, 

VighnesxHiray the God of wisdom and the remover of obsfpcles, is known Jri 
Southern India by the name of Ganapati and among the Tamil-sj)eaking by 
the Vernacular name of Pillay&r, honorific plural of Pilhi or son (of Siva). He, is 
I divinity of cosmopolitan adoration and a small image of his is found in every 
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temple. It ma^ noted here that, while in Tamil Districts the alphabet for the 
Ixjginner begiiiH with an invocation to Niruyana, Ganapati takes his place on the 

West coast. 

.SViiraAmrt/i.vrt:— Kif-tikc^ais worshipped in Travancore, as in all Southern India ^ 
by the name of Subrahinanya or by the vernacular name of Velayudha. His wor- 
ship may be said to t)C in some respects sjiecaal to the Tamil and Malayalara- 
si)eakm« jHioples. He is regarded as a most benevolent deity protecting the help- 
less #an(l avenging the wicked, home of the well-known temples in Travaiicore, 
Kumura Kovil and Ullftr in the south, and Haripad, Ldayanflpuram and Munnuin 
in the north are dedicated to him. 


S(ist(i or AiyydppitH : — Popular as this divinity is in all parts of Southern 
India, it is in Travancore that he finds the largest number of devotees at present. 
According to the Keralolpatti (the trailitional account of the origin of Kerala), 
Parasumma in order to provide for his new country a controlling deity for .the 
spirits of land and sea, built a chain of temples along the ghats dedicated to S4stii 
and anotlicr along the stm-cojist, to Durga. Parasnrama’s arrangements conti.iue 
even to-day in the sense that the most important Sasta temples are located near the 
summits of /Jie mountains in the east, such as, Achankovil, Kulathftrpiizha, Arian- 
kavu and Salmrimala, while the chief Durga shrines lie along tlie western sea-board, 
such as, at Kanyakumfiri (Cape t\>moriii), Mantaikkad, Pozhiyfir, Sankummukham, 
Sarkkaniy, Paravftr, Auandavallisvaram, Mullaikkal and Shertallay. There are 
well-known exceptions too, such as the temple of S&staat Takazhi, 4 miles from the 
sea, and .those of Durga at ilannati and Vcttikkavala, in the interior. The most 
TmjVortant shrine in^ Travancore dedicated to the worship of Sasta is the one 
situatiid on the summit of the Sabnrimala Hill in the Taluk of Chengannur. 
Karly in the month of Makarain (January) from far and near come innumemble 
pilgrims of idl ages and castes to this secluded shrine. There is a previous disci- 
plinary course of forty-one days (scanty diet and sexual abstinence) which these 
Aiyyapimns, for in these pilgrimages they call themselves by their God’s name, most 
dev(jtedly undergo. The temple is situated on a steep and high hill and approach 
is difiicult under ordinary circumstances. But the piety of the pilgrims and the 
dominating idea, that if they think of none else than Aiyyappan the deity would 
|jn)tect them, overcome all difficulties. More than 10,000 })eople undertake this 
pilgrimage every year. 


72. The worship of the minor deities is chiefly confine<l to the non-Brahinini- 
_ ^ oil Hindus. The Malayilli Sttdras, however, do not 

revere them to the same extent as the non-BrahminicaJ 
cjistes of the (.'onmiandel coast. These deities are known by such names as Bhairavan, 
Tampuran, Yajamanan, Purushnn, Marakattivalli, Chamundi, Raktt^svari, Chatay- 
npjjan, Ayiravalli, Bhfttuttiln and so on. The female deities are classed among 
the adherents of Bhadrakali, while the males are said to be the followers of Siva. 
Howevermuch the non-Brahminical Hindus may join, the Brajimins at worship in 
the ordinary Hindu temples, an image of one or other of these divinities is within the 
premises of every ancient home and receivesanxious attention. “As in Europe, beneath 
a su})erficial layer of Christianity, a belief in magic and witchcr^t, in ghosts and 
goblins, has always survived and even flourished,. . . so it has been and so it is, in the 
cast. Brahminism, Buddhism, Islam may come and go, but the belief inmagic and de- 
mons remains unshaken through them all and if we may judge of the future from the 
{‘iist, is likely to survive the rise and fall of other historical religions.”* 

t ♦Vul, 111, Fnucr’i 'Goldca Bough.' 
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73. The worship of animals and plants is not outside the cujt of the most 
sdstraic Hindu. The control of the mind and its 
Worship sad concentration on some object as exercises preparatory 

to meditation of God seems to be the rat'umale of all 
his adoration. Every house, especially to the north of \'arkalai, not mei*ely of the 
Xaynrs and Anibalavasis but of Brahmins as j\dl, contains a small grove, Surpak- 
kavn as it is called. That the snake is a special object of worship to the Nftyars 
jf Malabar is strongly suggested by the fact that the Ilayatus who are their priests 
invariably officiate at snake temples, as at MannursAla in Harijmd. Accordfng to 
the Keraldlpatti^ the first batch of settlers brought by Parasurflmn, to j)eople the 
country which was speciallly raised by him from the sea for the re-establishment of 
Dharma, came from a place in North India called Ahikshttra (the land of snakes 
or Nd(jas froYn which some would derive the term Nftyiir), 


Granite figures carved in the shape of a cobra’s hood, frequently with fi\’e or 
three heads, are arranged round the Asvathi {Ficus Reliijiosa)iTe^mi\pradiihhii)as 
orcircumambulations are perfonned, especially on Satimlays. This male of worship 
is held in greater favour by females than by males. Leprosy, itch, barrenness, 
child-death, the frequent appearance of snakes, &c., are traced to the neglect of th(‘ 
snake deity whom the incantations of a class of people called the jmiluvans are 
believed to propitiate. The snake has ever been the type of consecutive re-juv(?nation 
which it symbolizes by the periodical renewal of its skin and the coiling of its body 
in rings and circles rej)resents the never-ending cycles of eternal time. 


AsvatJia represents to the Hindu the Tree of Jnfc, with its rajts m heav(‘n, 
whose adoration, the Hindu believes, leads to immortality and prevents’ re-incar- 
nation. The offering of small twigs of this tree to the daily sacrilicial 

tire is considered an act of great religious merit. 

• 

The Garuda and the cow are also held in high veneration. On the even- 
ing of every Saturday and on the morning of every Sunday, scores of Hindus 
can be seen assembled on a maulan or on the edge of a [Middy flat waiting to 
catch a sight of this Vdhana (carrier) of Mahavishnu,. whose white neck and 
sweet cry of Krishna as if calling out his Divine Master are rvM\y recognist^l. 

These animals and plants have numberless stories connected with them. They 
are claimed to be allegorical and it is said that, for want of a proper underst4in(ling 
of their meaning, they have passed into the class of fables based on ignorancii and 
superstition. 

74. The belief in magic, sorcery, astrology and astrolatry (worship of stars 
and planets) is very common in Malabar and it may 
Mario, soroaiTf oatro- j,, thjp respect, this caist enjo}s 

lorj and MtroUtrj. a reputation in Southern India. Omens arc of 

great importance even in the smallest details of daily life and anxious consideration is 
paid to all sidereal influences. Although astrology, or judiciary astrology as it is 
sometimes called, was admitted by Dr. Bailley, so far bock as the 18th Gentury, to 
have l)een at its origin the result of a profound system, the )york of an enlightened 
nation, it is regarded by modern Orientalists only as the very foolish mother of a 
very wise daughter, astronomy. There is at the same time a tendency to vindicate 
the position of astrology as an inter-planetary science and in practice the influence 
jf heavenly bodies on personal and public life is recognized by\jvery Hindu. 

Belief in spirits : — Even among the higher classes, spirits are recognized not as 
deities but as evil forces to be kept out of harm’s way, In cases of violent death and 
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OHAF. ixi. fleatlm in cl)ild-))(;Vl of young women with an abundance of unsatisfied worldly 
FABA. 76. liberated Egos, like nascent chemical elements, are believed; to fleejro 
the IhkHcs with which they feel concerned, by way of retribution or coercion, 
oppress them in a variety of ways until their desires are fulfilled. The widower’s 
grief is, in some cases, immensely aggravated, as if by an irony of fate, by the second 
wife Ijciiig the victim of the sullen wi^ith of lier whom he loved and lost. 


7.'). The ty[)ical Malabar temple in the matter of structure is the famous Siva 
• shrine at Vaikam. Many of the temples are ol(J' and 

Temples. history of temple architecture in Travancore pro- 

mises to be a fertile field for enquiry. Some of them have a repute extending out- 
side Travancoi-c, such as, those at Annntamyanam (Trivandrum) to which people 
resort from all parts of Southern India, Vaikam where the AshtalHi days in the 
months of Kilrtikai (November — December), and Milsi (February — March) are 
held particularly sacred and Janardanam (Varkalai) which seems to find especial 
favour among North Indian devotees. There are also special temples resorted to 
by those who suffer, from diseases that have long resisted treatment. Thdse*th|iy 
sulFer from mental disorders worship Siva at Urulikkunnam in Kottayam. Pct- 
sons 'possessed of the devil ’or suffering from grave cutaneous disorders reltoir to 
Takazhi ajurthe victims of mintric medication, or Kaivisham • as it is called, 'mri, 
advised to go to Thiruvizhui in Shertallay where, at the local Siva temple, an emetic 
infusion is ailministered to the patient-pilgrim who is instructed to help the ejection 
of the morbific agent by a course of circumambulation around the shrine. 


7(5. .There are many reTigioiis festivals observed by the Hindus of Soiithevri 

Fast* and FeatiTMa. ^asts and VOWS are also common. Thus Friday ^ 

is sacred to Subrahraanya, and Tuesday and Friday ' 
to Durga and other f^'inalc divinities. Kkddasi days are particularly intendeef for 
the worship of Vishnu and Saturdays and Praddsha for that of Siva, 
and Saturday are important for Silsta. Simday is sacred to the Sun. 


Tlu! L tmva which is generally an annual festival, lasting usually for ten 
(lays, is celel (rated in most temples in Travancore. There are 8|)ccial festivals in 
addition, rims the day in the month of Thye (January — February) pn which 
the asterism, Pusht/am, falls is sacred to Subnihmanya and on that day a nuo^ber 
*ol are brought in by devotees from different places and offered to the deity. 

All days on which the Ayillutm star falls are sacred to snakes and offerings are 
made to them. Vdrmn or the recitation of Vedic hymns is a special mode of 
propitiating V'ishnu, Siva and Subrahmanya. NAivaippu J and Kalamzhuttu^ 6re 
. festivals in honour of Stlstiv. Chaturthi days are sacred to Ganapati and Ashtami- 
rohini in the month of Avani (August — September) to Krishna. 


It. With the majority of the people • of Travancore, sect has hardly any 

SeotariuUm UiMaUbkr. As, permitted by the Sraritift the people ... 

* of Kerala wear either the Urdheapundray ^ - 
vertical Vaishnavite mark or the Tripundra, the horizontal Saivite mark, ac- 
cording to the custom of the foraily. The Praddsha in Kerala is as sacred 


® It is ^licvotl that by the incantation of certain mantras (rayitlc wordih subitanccA. Mnarallv fnrvl 
nut^ ^ctmeats «c.. ct>uUl be charged with power to cauw ^^TSSily 

Lt™ in ,h.St 

mat th« cauM bu bnn ranov^ oUm m(Kcn to etfect a kind ot faitk-enre. w mmi 

Utsava at the adjoining temple dedioited to ItUMSvftoU.. SvmbI (8li^g|kd Jpfftlidtl Umi mWAl 

% K^thmakuUu. MiAing an anthropomorphic figurt on the ground with oolourod powder. 
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as the Eiddoii dav. Absolate toleration in the matter of worship has been the c 
dominating featibe of the religious life of Kerala. Enquiring into the subject of * 
tecterianism in Malabor, we find that the Western Chalukya Kings who were in 
power at t|ie time pf the Brahmin immigration were wholly non-sectarian. Every 
grant issued by this dynasty commences with, an invocatory stanza to VarAha- 
mftrti, an Avat&ra of Vishnu, but bears a representation of the Saivite symbol, 
Linga. Most of them were themselves devout worshippers of Siva. In their temples, 
MahAd6ra occupied the centre with Brahma on the one side and Vislmu on fhc 
other fnd the fullest toleration existed. Even the early Brahmins of Malabar built 
temples of quite a cosmopolitan character. It is a significant fact that in all ancient 
temples in Travancore the central image is that of Mab4d6va. The shrines at 
Kozhakkdttam, Katinamkulam and Valia Chilay are instances of this. But after 
the decline of the sway of the Chalukyas, a partiality for Siva developed in Malabar, 
due to the influence of the Pandya, Chera, Chola and Pallava kings. It was then 
that the Smvite Nampfltiri Brahmins of the Chovvflr grdmam obtained ascendancy 
ov^? the Panniyflr Vaishnavites, an ascendancy which they still retain. 


• The history of the reversion of the Malabar Hindus to their original non-sec- 
tarianism in belief and worship is .wholly centred in that great philosopher and 
saint of India than whom the world has produced few greater men, Sri ^j'ankarA- 
chArya. He preached the universal doctrine that all created things, animal, vegetable 
and mineral, are manifestations of a supreme, eternal, unchanging and impersonal 
Spirit, Brahman, through MAyA and openly proclaimed the absence of difference 
between Vishnu aud Shm, kjingdown sectarian neutAlity as an inviolable law foy 
Kerala. To those who could not rise to a philosophic conception of the Godhead, 
he ollowed the practice of any rites prescribed by the VAda or by orthodox teachers. 
The Sindr/w, therefore, who follow SankarAcbArya are among, the adherents of 
isi,tiholic Hinduism, being neither exclusive Saivites nor tuicomproraising Vaishna- 
vites. In regard to sect-marks, Vmti (the holy ashes) is to be worn by every 
indigenous Travancorean, the Vaishnavite mark being optional according to the 
rules of iramemorialiCUStom, 

\7^ Tq the Travancorians, his countrymen, the life and personality olSpnknra 

have a special interest and value. A brief account -j 
SH SMimrMkanra. therefofc, be out of place. 


. As in the case of Homer of old, many a South Indian town claims to be the 
land of hie nativity. The time he lived in and the chief personal events in bis life 
are shro^vded in doubt and uncertainty. The only writings now extant reganling 
his life are the Sankaravijaya or the triumph of Sankara by MAdhavAchArya, other- 
wise known as VidyAianyasvAmi, another work by ChidvilAsayati and a third, by 
Anandagiri. Some mention Conjeevaram, where a granite figure of the SvAmi, finely 
chiselled, is still found in the KAmAkshi temple, ns Sankara’s birth-place, while o%rs 
would locate it in MiUbar where local and fiimfly trAdjtions unmistakably point to a 
small village named KAladi in t^e Kujinatnad Taluk in Travancore. The Ilium - 
the AcbArya was a'Kemla Brahmin- of KAppalli which is,now thr^tening b. 
become extinct, acknowledge this great spiritual l^her as one of their remote 
anoMtora; and of the eleven other Nampfitiri fiimilies, all related to that of Sankara 
which are behaved to have once existed at KAUdi, only one is toi be found now 
In thiasItopalB Sankara bom, as 

AryAi^biloth the 

• 11^ •• ® ipecial gift of Lord |Sasikani who*^ 

niShiy geyo toth? tdilld. the^^ Uunc^in and has formed the 
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CHAP. 111 . subject of tlie wildest speculation. Orthodox traditionists put it at 45 years before 
PASA. 79. (^hrist. Others would fix it in the 3rd century A. D. Others again take the death 
of Sankara as marking the commencement of the Malabar Era, 826 A. D. The 
ortlunlox (late appears nearer the truth. After the Llpanayana Samskdra and the 
usual course of discipleship under a (Jurn^ Sankara who was then about 16 years of 
age begged permission of his only surviving parent, his mother, to renounce worldly 
lif(i and leave the country as an ascetic. The mother’s natural remonstrance was 
iuMirmoiintable. But an incident occurred which made her yield at once. While 
l)atliing in the Periyilr river close by, Sankara was caught by an alligator. He then 
called out U) his mother to permit liim as a last act of favour to become a Sany&si. 
The |)ermission was, of course, granted; but by divine intercession Sankara releas- 
(^d hiinsidf from the alligator and returned home safe. He then left for Benan?s, 
placed himself under the spiritual tutelage of Govinda Bhaga\"atpMa at whose 
hands lie received the Sanydsdsrama and established several shrines and mon- 
asteries. Of the four chief monasteries, one was at Btuiarinftth in the north, the 
second at Jagannath in the oast, the third at Sringeri in the south and the fourth 
at DvAraka in the west. In fact, the cenobitic system as it now exists is entirely 
due to Sankara’s precept and example, In the temple at Badarin^th, a Namphtiri 
Brahmin nominated by the Malm Rajah of Travancore officiates as priest to this day. 

At some part of his eventful life which did not extend for more than 32 or 38 
years, Sankara is believed b) have returned to his native village to do the last offices 
to his mother. Tradition speaks of various kinds of difficulties to which his kins- 
folk and fellow-vil lagers exp(Vsed him. Every assistance was withdrawn and he became 
so hel[>less timt he had to throw aside the orthodox ceremonials of cremation which 
he could not get his ndations to help him in, made a sacrificial pit in his garden and 
there consigned his mother’s mortal remains. The compound can still be seen 
on the banks of the Periyj\r river on the Travancore side, with a masonry wall 
(Miclosing the crematorium and eml)owercd by a thick grove of trees. A work called 
Sftiikdrasmrth is now in use in Malabar containing the ordinances said to have been 
laid down by Sankara for the Hindus of Kerala at or 8<x)n aftejj this visit. 

His immortal works on the V^hldnt i BkMya and the Triprasthfdnas and his 
.polcmi(\s still stand witness to his monumental greatness. His Atma Bodha, 
Sivdnandd fyihari and Saiindarya Lahari among others show his infinite capacity 
and has catholic teaching to the best advantage. “ His philosophy — based as it is 
entirely on the fundamental axioms of the eternal Revelation, the Sniti or the ‘ 
primitive Wisdoni-religion as Buddha from a different point of view had before 
Ivtsod His— finds itself in the middle ground between the too exuterantly veiled 
iimtaphysi(’s of the orthodox Brahmins and those of Gautama, which, stripped in 
their e.xoteric prl) of every soul-vivifying hojx*, transcendental aspiration and 
symliol appear in their ('old wisdom like crystalline icicles, the skeletons of the 
primeval truths of Esoteric Philosophy.” 

79. Ill closing this necc'ssarily cursory sketch of present day religious beliefs, 

The New mevkrai. ^ amiss to refer to a tendency now grow- 

i ng among several educated Hindus to view their re- 
i„ion rom a staTid|x>int different from the common one. Their influence, however, 
has not yet toiu'hcd even the fringe of the beliefs of the vast mass of the popula- 
tmn, and I rom the statistical standpoint the expounders of these phases of the Hindu 
.r(4igiwn form a small minority. But, though numerically insignificant, they con- 
Htitute the intellect of tlie nation and the bigh.water-mark of a nation’s religious 
beliefs lias an especial sijpiificance and interest. 
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It ip the first [tloce, that tha fundamental distinction between the 

Vedic ^ iskno^vn as the aboriginal cult believed in by 

nil writeilS Pi iP article of fiiith has no real basis. The history of Indian religion, 
accorfiPg td &e pew view, is no regular evolution from the low to the high, from 
the crpfje to Ae refined, but a well-ordered presentment of creeds suited to particular 
ages and people, not elaborated by men working on the ordinary intellectual plane 
but gradually unfolded by occultists out of the profundity of the VCdic teachings! 


There are in Hinduism two distinct cults, the exoteric and the esoteric, 
the one preparatory to the other. The exoteric, as expounded and taught in the 
Hmritis, the Pur&nas and the Tautras, includes the ordimmees, worship, rites, 
ceremonies and formaln (mntrat) imposed by authority and intended to triiiu 
and guide the whole nature of man according to the varying stages of his evolution 
in reference to his visible as well os to his invisible environment, lly tlie 
invisible environment is meant those spiritual intelligences whose function in the 
administration of nature every great faith, the world has known, recognises, though 
under different names, such as, -the Suras or I)f‘vas among the Hindus, tlic 
Angels and Archangels among the Hebrews, Christians and Musalmans, and the 
Feristahs among the Zoroastrians. The belief in these intelligences d(*s not a'ffect 
the belief in the Supreme One, The esoteric phase represents a higlA'r stage 
when knowledge of the Supreme One and harmony with His will is accpiired by 
Yoja or tpeditotion. ^This is revealed in the Vfidas and the Hponishats which, to 
the Hiadu^copstltuteP storehouse of eternal spiritual truths not fully disclosed atoiict; 
but left to be gradually opened out in the regular eSurse of evolution. 1» tliiH 
«t!>ge of Hinduism, the outer obligations prescribed by the exoteric cult arc 
said to fall away as the man united to the Law Ixecomcs a law unto himself. 

Pfid Tirthas are likewise taken as serving an important purpose in the 
scheme of exoteric religion and are believed to be not mere helping forms but 
active centres of spiritual power. To these revivalists the results of reient 
psychological reswrt^ as exjx)unded by scientists like Sir William Cnwkcs and 
to iafifirm the methods of ancient or as it is called occult 
scifenct^wSii^ unlike the niodero as represented by Professor Tyndal, works fidiu 
life to form, instead of vice vend. 


80. Excluding the Animists, 69'9 per cent, of the people of this State have 
" been enumerated as Hindus. For every 10,000 of their 

VnmPar of kibPbs. population, 6,118 occupy the Western Natural division 

and 3,882, the Eastern. The largest proportions in the former are found in the Taluks 
NeyySttlnkara (526) and Trivandrum (525.) These are followed by Shertallay, 
Kar n<MjpipalH , Chiroyinkil, Quilonv Mavelikara and Tiruvalle with more than 400 
ea^h. ’!l^(l£iiW|^ proportion of Hindus (218) is in the Taluk of Parur. In tlie 
Eastern division, the Taluk with the highest ratio is Chengannur (348). Kuiinattur, 
Muvattupoaha and Kunnatnad exhibit proportiohsiabove 300. The Hindus arc 
■l^t numatoopiii Tovola (128) and Todupiuha (88). 

A TeferancQ to Snb sid ip t y TpWc IV of Chapter I will show tliat the Talukwnr 
population is not gnidisd in thf bPder just indicated. In that Table, the first rank 
ia,^njoyed by llratltlhl which io'^fppect of its Hindu population takes but the 
4iiiibkPln<ic< Toyala that Ust and has only a 

ftf^^ pop nTa ti^n tHn Todnpaxha contains one and a half times as^many, 
gh Hinduism is the religion of the majority, the influence of 
in several Taluks , tes been so great that the places which the 
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Ilinduft occupy in res})cct of numerical sujx?riority are not the same as those assigned 
U) their reHj)ective total pjpulations. 


SJ. Six sects have been returned by the Hindus. They are Smartaisni^ 
Hindu Sects. Stiivttism, Vaishnavaisin, Madlivaism, SAktism and Ad- 
vaitisrn. Sinartas arc generally included under 
SiUN-ites. In contradistinction to Wish navi stn, Saivisrn would perhaps be a bettcu* 
\\ ml thanSmartaisin, but, as popularly understood, especially witli the Tamil Sftdras, 
it is more a caste distinction and has no reference to religious doctrines. The divi- 
sions into vSaivites and Asaivites reiilly turns on the avoidance or acceptance of animal 
food in their respective dietaries. For this reason, therefore, the term, Smftrtaism, Is 
IMvIeriilde as indicating, without fejir of misapprehension, a distinct sect of Hinduism. 

besides the sects just named, several curious entries are found in the schedules. 
oOl persons .II males and 270 females — have returned Pey Vanakketm (Devil 
worship) and Mari Amman Vanakkam (worship of MAri Amman^ the presiding 
leinale deity of small-pox and cholera) and 1,884 persons— 683 males and 701 fe^ 
males— liave given (-liandeyam (Chandika worship) as their sect. 

If these be excluded, the followers of the other six sects aggregate, at this 
(Vn.us, 1 69, .‘Mi; or H*8 per cent, of the total Hindu population. While in 1891, sect 
not recorded for / I percent, of the Hindus, the [)erccntage has now risen to 
917. 1 Ik; numbers of the several sects at the two Censuses are compared below:— 



1901 

1891 

Sin.^rtls 

... r>A,415 

38,(Ur> 

Saivitfm 

... 82,933 

375,842 

Vnishnavites 

.. ir>,r,4i 

131,284 

MiUihvitoa 

.. 4,111 

1,6<>4 

Advaitintua 

r, 


Saktas 

210 


Bhilgavata Sampratltyis 

... 

180 

Heathong 


1 

Ttdul , 

... 109,340 

547,462 


^aktism IS new to Travnneore and lias been returned by imrnigmnts from North 
India who Iiad come in connection with the Railway wWks. In fegard to the 
Saivaism and \biislinavaism sects, there is a distinct decline in the numbers returned. 
I»iit (be tact, as already referred to, has to be noted that the sectarian spirit is ab- 
sent m ravam ore uml that the tendency to return a sect is, therefore, *of the 
lecble.st kind. 


Mahommedanism. 

N-'. Wl.m, the religion of the Koran was first brought in from Arabia is 
Xntroduotion ofztlam. “'I ui'<lcfiileil question. That commercial relations 
laid tlie foundation for the spread of Islam may. 
i<'« ever, )o taken as cstahlislicd. Tlie conquest by tlia Arabs qf Egypt and Persia, 
«•<. nnprtant tradmg centms of tl,e old world, about A. D. 040 inverted them 
h-o.n a hgl,tmg mt.Ka counnercial nation. Tlie sight, tliat Alexandria could then 
H.u hriHl tlieiu with an ambition for commerce which is even now the sustaining 
.at, we of all .M.j^alman communities in the world. Friar Bartolomeo says that 

II 0 J th vl M u Caliph Valid in 

Ma k^ii ■ Tt (' 0 A. D.) which accords with the date given in the 

‘ conversion of the last of the Perumals 


^ Png« toft, • Vo>T»ce to the East Indies. ’ 
t 339, Vol VII, .Vwj/fUJ yoitrnal of Littratun and Science. 
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l)c true, there is notliing hypotlietieal in 8np[K)sing that Muselin tradesinoii entered 
this coast as early as the eighth century after Christ. 

S3. Hut individual followers of the Projdict had nlro 4 uly settliKl them- 
selves in Malalar# A Mahonmiedan inscription at 
aarif r6«or4lft of BCusal- Pantalayini Kollam in North Miilahur records tlu‘ 

death of one Abbi Ibn IJdthorman in Hegira '1 ()(>.• 
Masudi of Bagdad (890 — 9o6‘ A. D.) f writes that, although the Arabs made 
no permanent settlement, there were, in the seventh and eighth centuries, Arab 
merchants in Malabar and that the Arab name was h(*ld in high resiM‘ct. Aniblan 
fravellcrs such as Ibn Kurdad HahJ (869 — 885 A. D.) ami Abu Zaid of 
Ziraf § (916 A. D.) refer in Hattering terms to the nature of the commercial 
dealings between Arabia and Malabar. Ibn Haukal writing sometime after Masudi 
agrees with him in saying that the Musalmans had publicly cclcbratc<l the five 
prayers and built mosrpies. In the 12th century, the invitifig iKU-ts <»f Maiahar 
seem to have received high jmiise fn>m Al Idrisi, the Mahommedan gcognipher at 
the Court of Si ily aiul one of the recognised authorities in mattm’s of hist^^rv 
relating to that period. In the famous voyages of Simlbad the S;iil«u*” tjierc* arc. 
numiTous allusions to the country of Kmila. His fourth voyage must hc.vc lanui 
to Malabar when he “found men carrying j)‘pper.” In his fifih voyage again, he 
crosvses the Maladivcs and then returns to the ]>epper coiiniry. Passing on to th(‘ 
Peninsula of Comorin he found the alocs-wotxl called Santtj ( Sandal ), In 
his sixth voyage, he visited the country where grmv purple aloes of th(' kinds, 
and Comari, The Arab merehanti^, to adopt the words of »lonathan Duncaii, 
“ bringing annually sums of money to the Malabar coast for ]K‘i)]H^r and other 
spices that they carried from it for the supply (»f all the rest of the world, reccuved 
every encouragement and the fullest protection for their property and religion irom 
the successive Sarnoories or Zamorins.” || 


The spicy shore of “Araby tbe blest'’ to which the author of the l^iradm ImsI 
refers with such c!mracterlstic effect evidtmlly owes its “Saiu'an odours,” to the fair 
land of the Perumds. Ibn Batuta, writing in the early yiars of the 1 1th century, 
notes the rich Musilman merchants by whom every town of Malabar was crowd- 
ed, the resjxjct and affection in which they Were held by the reigning Sovereigns 
and the public, the wayside Pamlals all over tlic country of Malabar for passers-by 
• to quedch their thirst an 1 the pouring of water in these plac *s into the hands ol 
the followers of Islam. He also refers to the live mos<pies which sUxkI as an 
ornament to the noble emporium of Quilon atul lK*Ht ows high praise on the genero- 
sity and p)wer of its Hin lii Sovereigns $. Ab l-Kr-Razzak writing in M4‘J A. 1). in- 
forms us that on every Friday and on every solemn feast day, the Khotlxi •[[ cele- 
brated according to the prescribed rules of Islam Historians and travellers of the 
16th century refer in high terms to the commercial prosperity of the MahoinmedaiiH 
in Malabar f f, Barbosa notices the Moplas of Calicut^wlio wore a small round cap on 
their head JJ and Ludovico Varthema writes: — “It must l)e known that the Piigans 


• Bw* l, Loi^n '9 ' Malabar.* Firit «ditioii. 

t PAfi XIV. * India in the Fifteenth Century.' 

I PA){t 109. *OM Record! of the India Office.' 
f PiitO 79^ Vo!. I, Kerr'! Collect on of VoyikgfM and Travels. 

I Paga 7, VoL V, AUaiic Re$eaftlu$. 

I Page 17a, rf. sigt Ibn Batuta's Travels. , 

f ** A Sermon preached every FritUy afternoon, after tbe Service in the principal Moi^ttei, in which they prwss ooc , 
- Mess Mahomowd and pray for the Caliph." R. H. Major. F. a A. 

•• T.JC lOnrney of Abd-Br-Raasak In ‘IndU in the Fifteenth Century.' 
ft Page I9J, ‘Uodas da India' Stanley's translation. 
tx Page 14^ *BaJt Africa and Matahnr/ 
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do not navi^te much, but it is the Moors who carry the merchandise, for in Calicut 
there are at least 15,000 Moors who are for the most part natives' of the country. 
The time of their navigation is this. From Persia to the Cape of Comorin which 
is distant from Calicut eight days’ journey by sea towards the south, you can navi* 
gate through six months in the, year, that is to 8\y, September to all April, 
then from the middle of May to the middle of August, it is necessary to avoid this 
coast'because the sea is very stormy and tempestuous. At the end of April they 
de[)art 'from the coast of Calicut and pass the Ca^>e of Comor n and enter into 
another course of navigation which is safe for these four montl.s and go for small 
spices.”* The Miisalinans thus monopolized the trade of Malalwir. They 
occupied every habitable sea-port and were in fact tlie constructors of the towni 
on the Malal)ar coast. In the many wars that ensued between the Zamorin and 
the Portuguese, the Musalmans assisted their Hindu sovereigns ngainst the foreigners. 
The Jew’s Town at Cochin was burnt by the Moors ; but the Portuguese in- 
creasing in pf)wcr and pros{)erity, resolved to wreak their vengeance.f Zeir Eddin 
gives an unspicy tale of the |)ersecurion8 and cruelties committed by the Portuguese. 
To whatever measure of credence this account may be entitled, it is evident that 
they disjxirsed the flourishing Mahommedans of the Malabar coast to the nooks 
and corners of the country. 


84. After a comparatively uneventful period of two centuries, Hyder Ali and 

8«b.e4««nt rrowth of 

laUin. sword into the peaceful dominions of the Malabar 

. • ‘ kind's. The former never reached Travancore, but 

Tippu entered the country by the north and formed settlements at convenient 
centres. In connection with the ojHining of tlie sea-port of Alleppey by Maha 
Raja Rama Varma in view to destroy the commercial monopoly of the Dutch- 
men at Purakkud 12 miles to the south, a number of Musalmans from Sindh, 
Kutch and (lujamt were invited to settle and carry on commerce in TraArancore.|| 
Successiv<! immiffrations have followed in their wake and have resulted in the conver- 
sion of this port into the largest Mahomme<lan centre in the State. The share of 
proselytism has also to be remembered in connection with the present strength of 
the Musalmm population. 


8.'). The followers of Mahommedanism form 6-5 per cent, of the total popu- 

MamberofXwaimaB.. , ’^} 7 . numerous in the Western 

Natural division than in the Eastern, being in the. 
ratio of (3:4. Tlie Arab settlements on the coast to which the spread of Mtdiom- 
medanisin in Travancore is mainly due, account for this difference, just as the 
exploitation of tlie interior tract by the Christian colonists has made them the 
predominating conniiunity in that Natural division. 


The Musalmans an; found in all the Taluks of the State, the largest propwtions 
l)cr 10,000 being in Chirayinkil (838), Karunagapalli (823), and Quilon (758). 
Ettumanur shows the smallest ratio, 3.5, Minajhil (74^ Tovalal(76) and Kottayam 
(.80), wcupying the next higher jxwitions. 




me Musaiman sects may be classed under the two heads of “Sunni" ani 

Musaimui Mots. “Shiah,” the former being sub-divided into Shaffei 
Hanafi, Humbali and Maleki. 


riMise who returnee! sects luimber 161,754 or 85 per cent, of the Mtualman 
ppubti on as against 87 per cent, in 1891. 

• -'TrevtU Ludovico Varthenu', Hakluyt Society! 

t Article I, VoL V, Axialk Rimrcket. 

Paj# I Bartotomfo i Voyage to the Eaat Indie*. 
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The adherents of the several sects are 

compared below: — 

• 

omA.9. m. 

• 




PABA. tr. 


1001. 

1801. 



fSunni. 

45,17(1 

mm 



1 Shaffei 

81,279 

48.r)7.s 



Bunni ' HanaS 

22.182 

17,018 



I Humhali 

4 • 




[.Maleki 

m 




Shiah 

itm 

24.024 



Wahabi 


OOfi 



Farozi 


2 or> 



Sheik 

.. 




Total 

1G1,754 

i;i8,2GG 




The Shaffei sub-sect of the Sunnis counts the largest nuniher of adliercnts 
aiul the Humbali, the smallest. The Wahabi and the Farozi sects arc not returned 
at all. Sheik is more a social than a sectarian term and has been taken as such for 
the purposes of the recent Census. 

When Abd-Er-Razzak visited the Court of the Zamorin towards the middh* 
of the fifteenth century, he wrote that all the Mahommedans of the Malabar Coast 
l>elonped to the ‘‘ Schalfei sect. After the lapse of alx)ut four centuries and a 
lialf, the Shaffeis still retain their superiority and out-numW the other sects and 
sub-sects of Islam, 


St* Thomas the 
Apostle. 


Christianity. 

The Christians of Malalmr strongly l)elieve tlutt the seeds of their faith were 
sown by St. Thomas, one of the twelve disciples of 
Christ. Till the time of I.n Croze, whose great work 
^niristiinmmcB aux Indes was publisiied in 1723 A. I)., 
no whisj)er of suspicion appears to have Ijeen raised against this Ixdief. But since then, 
doubts have been cast on its accuracy. The tnwlition in Travancore is that when 
St. Thomas came to visit the King of Quilona heavy log of wood was found lying 
on the sea-shore and that the King was desirous of building a house with it. Though 
he had employed a number of men, the log could not lx? removed. Thomas, standing 
by, then said.that if the King would make a present of it to him he would carry it 
to the city unaided, and he did so with perfect ease. With this log, he built a Church.* ' 
The Portuguese who visited Travancore in tfle beginning of the sixteenth century 
testify to having seen one with w'hich this tradition was connected. $ St. Thomas is 
’ said to have preached in different parts of Malabar and built seven churches, 
one at P&llflr near ChftvakkAd, another at Malankara or Cranganore where 
Thomas is believed to have first landed, a third at Kottaikkal near north Parur, a 
fourth at Kokkamangalamor south Pallippuram in north Travancore, a fifth at Kunik- 
kanikkulam or Quilon, a sixth at Niranam in Tiruvalla and a seventh, near Chftyal near 
the Sabarimala. The churches now found at Pftllfir and Kfittaikkal are stvid U) l)e 
two out of these seven. 

* n 

The earliest recorded authority fcjr the belief about St. Thomas’ visit to Malabar 
is the Acta Thomm (Acts of the Apostles) whose date may bf placed somewhere 
between the 3rd and the 4th centuries of the Christian era. Ini this lx)ok it is stat- 
ed that during the rainy season extending from October to April, St. Thomas 
went over to India, built a house for King ^ndophares and there saw Hebrew girls 
singing, and converted several persons to Christianity. But it is difficult to say that 
the India of the Acta Thomce was the India of today, or tliat Gond^)phares was th(^ 


^ Chapter XX, Baldacua' DetcriptioR of 
I Barbovi'i * East Africa aod Malabar.' 


Malabar aad CorMHaadcl. 
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•HAF. ut. of Malabar or any place near Malabar. To Homer India meant Eastern Ethiopia. 

PAKA. 88* rpj^g Greek geofp^pher and historian Strabo calls even the people of Mauritania 
(Morocco) by the name of Indians. According? to the French Ecclesiastical historian, 
Tillemont, the term “India” was applied until the 6th century A. D.to all the countries 
that lay to the South and the East, of the Roman and Parthian kingdoms. For pur- 
|)o.ses of historical discussion, therefore, a name so ill-defined seems almost valueless. 
Again, Gondophares was not a king of Malabar or any tract adjacent thereto. 
Attempts have not, however, been wanting to identify Gondophares with Khanda- 
imrasu, which is taken to be a synonym of Parasurtlma, the reputed founder of 
Kerala.* Hut Khandaparasu is really an appellation of Paramesvara and not of 
PamsurAma. Tliere is, on the other hand, evidence to show that Gondophares was an 
Indo-Scythian King whose realm included a great portion of the Parthian Empire, 
and Eusebius, one of the greatest of church historians, states that St. Thomas was 
the Apostle of the Parthians and not of the Indians f“Later authors but not the 
Acte,” says the writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, “ give as the scene of his 
martyrdom the city of Calama which the modern Christians of St. Thomas identify 
with Mylapur (Maliapur), but which Gutschmid connects with the Calamiina of 
Ne.uehus on the coast of Gedrosia which was under the sceptre of Gondophares”.^ 

88". To St. Hartholomew, Eusebius and Jerome attribute the earliest introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Malabar. According to them 
PantMBaa. Pantaenus, a stoic convert to Christianity and head of 

the catechetical school of Alexandria, was sent as a 
•Missionary to India about A. D. 200 and saw some to whom St. Hartholomew had 
lireaohetl and who iKissessed a Hebrew copy of the Gospel of Mathew. But 
Hartholomew was the Apostle of the Ethiopians as St. Thomas was the Apostle of 
the Purtbians. And Mosheim and Neander have localized the scene of Bartho- 
lomew .s labours in a part of Arabia Felix inhabited by Jews to whom alone a 
Hebrew Gosjiel could be of service. 


89. According to some, Thomas, a Manichean Missionary, visited Malabar 
Til* utMiiohMiia. followers were the earliest Christi- 

. , _ _ OG this eamst. The Pahlavi character of the 

uhScription in the churches at Kottayam and St. Thomas Mount assigned to the 
Nestorian {leriod (9th century) when Pahlavi was nearly extinct even in Persia 
IS taken to slmw that at that time there was in .Malabar a large Persian population 
presumably belonging to the Manichean church, to whom the Nestorians had come 
to preacln An additional piece of evidence is sought in the derivation of the word 
“ .Manigii‘imam”, the earliest Christian village in Cranganore, the capital of the Peru- 
iimls, from the Manicheans (Manichean Grilmam=Manigramam). 


In rt.gard to the character adopted in the inscription it is enough to state that 
a living language is not necessarily that in which inscriptions are written or relig- 
mus litemture, ritualistic or hymnal, is prejiared and that it is not always correct to 
X the date of an inscription at a period when its language* or character was in 
greatest use. The byriac for instance which was substituted for Latin in the Syro- 
Ionian character so late as A. D. 1806 was not at that time the spoken langige 

have clergy belonging to that sect; and Zoroastrian priesta 

cuntinue.1 the old character Pahlavi long “after the victory of a new empire, 

a ncM^gi^,, a new form of language (new Persian ) and a new character.” Ibn 

Cii«rc>i"“n,lndii/'”’ "" •*«#»«»« 111 r«ply to an iirtklc of tbt R»v. Mr. Rm, Mthor of eriliii 

t i^nt 70, K u)K:biu»’ •• Kcclriiaitical HUtory”. 

1 3cH. Vo). X3flll, f 
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MokafiEa* says that even in Persia the official language of the 8th Century was none obaf# ttl« 
other than Pahla>4. In regard to the etymological evidence furnished by the terra ••• 

‘ManigrUraam’ all that need be said is that to derive it from ‘Mani’ jewels indicating 
t;plendour, would be equally, if not more, appropriate. Lastly, the reference that 
Coamas, a Nestorian traveller, makes to the Christians of Malabar as believers, 

(vide para 91) which he would certainly not have said about the Manicheans 
whose name was an epithet of ridicule in the mouths of contemporary writers 
is considered a strong piece of positive evidence against the Manichcan origin hf 
Christianity in India.f 


Blaliop Johannes and the 
Oonnell at Nice. 


90. The next landmark in the enquiry is the historical fact that a Bishop of 
Persia and great India attended the Iknimenical 
Council at Nice in A. D. 325. But whether the cloud 
of uncertainty in regard to what India meant had 
been then lifted, it is not possible to determine. Frumentius is su])iK)sed to have 
gone to India as Bishop in A. D. »356 where ho became a zealous and suc- 
cessful preacher of the Gospel. There also the question arises, which India. 


Ooimai and the Meatorlana. 


91. The first authentic account of Christianity in Malabar is contained 
in the works of one Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, 
a Nestorian monk of the Gth century. He writes 
There is in the island of Taprobane in the farther-most India in the Indian Sea a 
Christian church with clergymen and believers. In thc^ country of Male where ])epper 
grows there are Christians and in Kalllena as they call it, there is a bisliop* who 
comes from Persia where he was consecrated.^’ By Taprobane the traveller means 
Ceylon and by Male, Malabar. But it is not settled whether Kalliena is Kalian in 
the Ivonkan or Quilon in Travancore. J To Cosmas, the Ncstorians Mere, of course, thi^ 
only believers. But the date of their first advent is not quite clear. Cosnms came 
to India about A D. 522. and wrote his account between 535 and 550. The follow- 


ers of Nestorius did not seek refuge in Persia leforc the year 429 A. D.at about 
which time it was that the Sasanian sovereigns granted tliem a wife asylum. If the 
Nestorians were the first Christians that came to Malabar, the prolaibh* time of the 
introduction oTf Christianity would lie betw'een these two dates. Ihis is sup|K)rtcd 
by F. Wrede who says that the earliest Christians that came to Malabar were thost* 
jiersecuted by Theodosius II, the Roman EmperorS (401 — 450 A. D.). 


92. The next event is the visit of Thomas of Cana, an Armenian merchant, wlio, 
according to an account kept by the Syrian j)rieHts, is 
TbomMofOABs. said to have arrived in 745 A. I). Gibl)on in his Ih- 
dine and fall of the Roman Empire doubts whether the Thomas of tlic Eastern 
Ecclesiastical traditions was an apostle, a Manichean or an Armenian merchant which 
last is generally considered more probable. Simon Joseph Asseman in his Bibliotheca 
Orientalis is not sure whether he ever came to Mal^ar. At all events, the date of 
his advent is uncertain. \ According to one set of authorities it is 345. A, D. But 
this can hardly be correct. Thomas is said to have seen the last of the Pcrumals and 
the rule of the Peruraals lasted much later than 845, Dr. Hough gives 780|| os 
the date while Mr. Milne Rae suggests 745^ as more probable. The grant by the 


« A Mutalfiao Author of the Eighth Century, A. D. 

f For A /ttSer diacuMkM oa the quMtkw of the lettlement of Maokheant in Malabar, lee the contribulioni of Dr, A. C. Burnell 
end the Rev. Mr. CoUiot In the pages of the tnd an Antiquary, VoU, IV. A V. 

t Fhge VoL 111, Indian AnUquaiy. 

I Psge 3 S 5 . Vol VII, Atiatk Rewircht*. 

I Pig* 95. VoL I, ChrietiaoUy in India. 

^ Rae*f *8yriaA Chyreh lo lodU.' 
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OSAP.m. Perumal to Iravicorten of Cranganore took place in A. D. 774 ^according to the 
FAAA.93. calculations of Dr. Humell and Dr. Kielhorn* and it is likely that it might have 
been the result of Thomas Cana’s commercial pros|)erity. The tradition is that 
Thomiis and his colony embarked in three ships from Bagdad with a former Bishop 
(d’ Kdcssa named Joseph and two priests and two deacons. They belonged to 
seventy- two families and seven tribes, Bagi, Bilkuth» Hadhai, Kujalik, Koja, Maja- 
muth* and Thejamuth. Thomas was received with all honor at Cranganore. After 
arrival be marricKl two wives of whom one was a Christian belonging to the colony 
that came with him and another a Hindu. He had a number of children 
among wljom he divide<l his immense wealth. To the children of the Christian wife, 
lie left all his possessions to the south of Cranganore, and to those of the Hindu 
convert, those lying on the north. Thus came the division of the Syrian Christians 
info the large endogamous sections, Northists and Southists, with their differences 
in the customs relating to marriage et cetera. 

A second colony of Christians landed at Quilon in 822. A. D. under the 
leadership of Mar Sapor (Xabro) and Mar Peroz (Prohd) to the first of whom 
thc«grant of 824 A. I), by Sthanu Ravi Gupta, the last of the Periimals, is probably 
addressed. In 825 they obtained permission to build a church at Rayankulam 
from Sri Chandra Iravi, King of Gnad. The statement found in Anglo-Saxon 
(dironlcles of King Alfred’s mission to Malabar in 883 is not supported by traditions 
or recorded evidence. 

• {)3. Though with the^name of the Portuguese is generally associated the in- 

troduction of Roman Catholicism into Malabar, they 
Orirlnand t^preadof&omaii earliest Catholics that visited this coast. 

Catholloiim. rr r i '•f 

To John of Montccarvino, the Po})e’s emissary at the 
court of Kublai Khan in Mangolia, who visited this coast between 1288 and 
1294 and converted a hundred souls, is prolmbly due the beginning of Catholicism.f 
The next recorded event is an epistle dated 1330 deputing a Bishop in the person 
of Friar Jordanus to Columbum (Quilon) and asking the Christians of Malabar 
to renounce their schism — the Nestorians being schismatics — and enter the unity 
of the (atholie church,! In A. D. 1347 John De Marignolli, the Papal delegate wlio 
had bt*en sent to China, landed at Quilon on his return home and saw a church 
of St. George belonging to the Latin communion. $ 

The next fact regarding the Roman Catholic Christians, relates to a present, 
by them to \ asco da Gama, of a silver-mounted stiiff of vermillion ornamented with 
three bells. The treaty of the Portuguese with the King of Quilon dated 
the 25th Septemter 1510 comes next, under which the King itgreed to re-build, 
at his own expense, in the same style and in the place where it had formerly stood 
the church ot St Thomas and to endow it with the same revenues as it originally 
pi)sses8eJ, It was further stipukted that any of the King’s subjects, whether 
natives or Moors who might desire to become Christians, wfl*e to be at foil liberty 
to do 8o.§ The sanction thus procured for the propagation of the Catholic faith 
awaited to have its* full effect the advent of Francis Xavier in 1542 who in one 
month is said to have Imptized about 10,000 people. Xavier established several 
churches, the chief of which at Kottar still bears his name. 


• Page 2i% VoL I, and Page IJ9, VoL XXII, Imiiatt Antiquaiy. 

« t Pages 197 A ai4, i, Colonel Yule's * Cathay and the way thither.' 

1 * Mirabilia DcscripU,' Hakluyt Society. 

S Pages 54 j a 545, ll,' Cathay and the way thither.' 

5 1 ‘agi 0, Danvers's * Old Portuguese Records,’ 
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Into thfe suljsequnnt history of Christiauity iu Malabar it is not necessary to CMA9* sn. 
enter in this Report in view of the detailed accounts timt liave been recently 
published on the: subject. The earliest Protestant Missionary, Dr. Anthoniils 
Scherius, came to Malabar in 1663* and the separation of the Syrian Christians into 
the Antiochajn and the Reformed party first tooh formal shajK; in 1868. 

94. This interesting sect of Christianity is of recent origin and owes its 

Tht rnfomMftkm 8eot. ^^l^Wishment to a Brahmin convert to Protestantism. 

It is said that, about two amturies ago, a Brahmin from 
the adjoining District of Tinnevelly migrated to Tmvane()i*e with his wife and 
children and settled down in the Kunnattur Taluk in central Travancore. One of 
the descendants of this Brahmin embraced Christianity, with his wife and six sons, 
who were all baptised in the Protestant Church at Mavelikiu-a in the year 1 8() 1 . The 
eldest of the sons was Justus Joseph, the founder of the Yiiyomnyam sect. 

In 1863, the lather died and the sons continued as ineinl)ers of the Protestant 
Church till 1875. In that year, Vidvan Kutti (the young Pandit), as Justus 
Joseph was called, announced to the world that the millennium mentioned in tlic 
20th Chapter of the ‘‘Revelation’’ was at hand and that Satan would be l)ouml, 
and Christ would reign on earth in jwson with all his saints frtnn the Ist^ October 
1881. He addressed letters about the expected event to the Lord Bishop of Madnis, 
to the Patriarch of Antioch and to the Syrian Mctro|)olitan and the sevenil 
Missionaries in Travancorc. None of these ecclesiastics, however, seemed to have 
attached any value to his prophecy. As his teaching was notaccepUnl by tlu^ 

Protestant Church to which he belonged, he seceded from it and began to prea<'[i 
liis new faith in the world at large. He 8uccee<led in jKTsuading ninnerotis 
Jacobites and Church Mission Christians to believe tliat the Messiah would Is* 

S(X)n coming, formal a congregation of his own under the name of the “Regenera- 
tion Society” (Unarm Sahha) and finally proclaimed its organization on the 
16th October, 1875. This body was also known as the “Six years’ Party” signi- 
fying the belief in the advent; of the Messiah after six years. Anxious to 
include themselves in the category of believers in the .coming of the Messiah 
and naturally eager to derive all the benefits they could by unquestioning faith 
in the announced event, Christians flocked in numl^ers to the new creed and tin 
followers of VidvAn Kutti soon swelled to about 10,000. , “The labours of tin- 
Missionaries received a check from the Six years’ movement. The ‘revival’ 

Syrians joined the Six years’ people to the number of at least three or four thousand, 
giving up their property and in several instances forsaking their wives and children 
to follow Justus Joseph and Thomfnan.”f The march of the new faith, how'- 
ever, was soon arrestal. The year 1881 came and jmssed by; but the eagerly 
expected Messiah did not come. VidvAn Kutti, however, was equal to the occa- 
sion^ He interpretal his prophecy differently and said that tlie absence of faith in 
<rod is the darkness he preachetl against and that the establishment of his sect <ie- 
noted the dawn of spiritual light. He proclaimed tlmt Jesus Christ had revealed Him- 
self to him and had commandal him to projmgate Ibis tciiehing. This interpreta- 
tion, ingenious no doubt, did not take the desired effect. Many of his oia c 
devoted followers soon fell off , in great disappintment. •But the few that 
remained continue and believe in the reign of the millennium. Justus Josepli 
guided and directed the oongr^tion that stuck to him with zeal and energy for six 
years more, when he died. His place is now taken by his brother Justus Jacob. 

The name Yuydmayam by which this fiiiti) \b know n is made up of y// 
and yd, die initial letters of die Malaythm equivalents for Jehovah ( YaUva Jestis 
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( Vem), fIosei)li {iisep ) and John (Vdhanndn), The adherent}^ of the sect hold 
in (jrjiial rcspoct the Old and the New Testaments. They seek no proselytes and 
l>elieve that, in the end, there will be but one religion in the world, i, e,^ their 
own. They owe no allegiance to any other Christian Church. A complete scheme of 
ecclesiastical orgtinization has been worked out by the founder. The hierarchy 
secfus to he well arranged, the High Priest being of the family of Justus 
Joseph himself. For the maintenance of the church functionaries, a contribution 
is levied to the extent of one-tenth of every person’s income. The Yuyflmayam 
riiristians have no churches. Prayer is conducted in houses. Tlie mode of praying 
is as fullows: — Hread and water are pla(;ed on a table. The people stand round 
and pniy in silence for a few minutes. Prayer is then said and Hallelujah is sung. 
After this, fK)rti()iis from the Old and the New Testaments are read, and the song 
is recited once more. With the pronouncement of the benediction by the priest, 
tlie pniyer is brought to a close, and with the distribution of the consecrated bread 
and water among the persons present, the worship ends. Occasionally, short 
sermons are also delivered by the priest. The rituals and doctrines of this sect 
si‘cm to he of an eclectic character. Their religious literature is deeply tinged with 
Sanskrit plirascology. Their invocations are adaptations of those of the Brahmins, 
suited -to the religion of the converts. 

The founder has inaugurated a special era — the ‘Yuyomayam’ era — which 
dates Iroiu the 1st October, 1<S81, The Christian era is called the ^Janaka’ era or 
the OKI of the fatIuT. Ncnx names arc giveii to the twelve months of the year and 
to the seven days of the week. A now sacerdotal language has been elaborated out of 
Sanskrit, Hebrew and Syriac, of which the first predominates. 

« 

The social life of the community is equally interesting. They Lave their 
• xogaiiums divisions or like the Brahmins and are grouped into (jr/imam* 

( villages). Their wometi wear coloured cloths and a small petticoat or bodice 
alter the fashion of oistc Hindus. Neither men nor women are permitte<I 
to wear any ornaments. Marriage takes place in the presence of the priest and 
is registered. Animal Axsl is entirely forbidden. Tliey dispose of the dead in 
their own premises like the Mulabiir Hindus but do not cremate them. 

• 

0.). ]>er cent, of the entire population consists of Christians. Taking a 
Mumber of ohrUtiaiiB. total of 10,000, the Western division is found to con- 
st Bsim ary table ii. 4 (jf )7 Christians and the luistern 5,398 unevenly 

distril)iitc‘d. In rovala, Ne<lmtmngTid and Pattmiajwiram they number below 75, 
the proj)ortion reaching as low a figure as 15 in the outlying Taluk of Shencottah. 
As one goes nwthwards, the strength of the Christians increases. In Minachil, 
Kttmmnur, Clianganachery, Kottayam, Kunimtnad and Muvattupuzhn, it is above 
MHl and in tin? last named Taluk, as many as 793. In the Taluks of the Western 
diusi()ii, the iTO|)ortionis alM)ve200 in Kntunagapttlli (157), Kartikapnlli 
(133) and Chimyinkil (34). Timvalla, with a ratio of 801 Christians, comes in 
tor the largest share, Shcrtallay folh)wing with a proportion of 472. 

Final Table X\ II, lm|)erialand Provincial, shows particulars of the sects 
Ohristian saott. Christians, The denominations returned in the 

Subsidiary Taulss iv A vi. schedules are uot shown in that Table as such, but are 
grouped under the heads prescribed for the purpose 
*»y the Imfwrial Census Commissioner. A statement (Subsidia^ Table VI) is 
appended giving the sects under which the several religious designations are so in- 
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olti lol w th the p’lmber under e^ch. 24 pects h^ve been fetujrned and ore grouped ? 
under 13 main faieeds* i 

Oit of a total of 697,387 Christians, 22,888 persons (3*3 per cent) have not 
recorded any sect. The corresponding number ft the previous Census was 28,799 
(5*4 per cent). Though the present return may bean improvement, tlie number of 
persons who have failed to give any information is still large, due, to a. great 
extent, to the ignorance of the Native Christian as to the name of the sect to whifch 
he is to return himself as belonging. 

In 1891, 19 sects were rccordel and were grouped into t[^n heads; but the 
classification was in some respects different from the present one. The returns for the 
Syro- Romans, the Syrian-Jacobites and the R ‘formed Syrians arc now recorded 
Bcparatelv for the first time. In 1891, the Syro-Romans were included under 
Roman Catholics, the other two being grouped together. The London Mission 
Christians now shown under ‘Minor Denominations’ were then treated as ‘Con* 
gregationalists’; and the ‘ Yuyftmayam’ sect was not distinguished from the Syrian, 

An interesting Diagram (No. 8)is annexed showing the Talukwar nftmbcrsof 
each of the main divisiotis of Christianity — Roman Catholics, Syrians and'Protes- 
tants. In the case of the first two denominations, the relative strength of the Syro* 
Romans and of the Svrian-Jacobites is shown by a ra irk in each Imr. Such a 
differentiation has not been possible in regard to the^ adherents of the I,»ondon Mis- 
sion and the Church Mission Societies, as many of thdm have returned themselves 
merely as Protestants. 

Sj/ro-Homan: — First in the order of numerical strength, come the Syro- 
Romans or Roman Catholics of the Syrian rite. They total 232,439 and form 83*3 
per cent, of the entire Christian population. Their chief seats are in the interior 
Taluks of north Travancore whence they have spread in great numliors in a 
westerly direction as far as the sea. In Ambalapuzdia, Changinuchery ami either 
Taluks to the north, they are to l>e found almost exclusively, the highest numljerH 
being in Ettamanur (36,432) and Minachil (36,678). A transverse line drawn 
along the southern boundary of the Arnbalapuzha and Changanachery faliiks • 
from the coast to the ghits will have all the Syro- Romans of Travancore on its 
fjorthern side with only a few stragglers down south. 

It has to be mentioned here that under the hea<l of Syro- Romans are inclmled 
those who have returned their sect as Chaldean Christian. Though na a general 
name, Chaldean may apply to all Syrian Christians, the Jacobites included the 
Chaldean being taken os synonymous with Syrian — yet, in its restricted applica- 
tion, it refers to the Catholic Syrians under the Patriarch of Babylon. Of the total 
of 23,835 persons who have returned themselves os Chaldean Christians, 22,001 
|)ersons are from two Taluks, Changanachery and^Shertallay, which do not contain 
a single Chaldean Chur;h. It has been ascertained by enquiry tliat this designs- 
tionwas generally ‘aa^umed for the purposes of the Census l^y the Syro- Romans 
themselves. Hence they Were plac^ under the above heading. 

Syrian( Jacobite The Syrian-Jacobites muster 181 ,932 strong or 26*1 percent, 
of the total and are most numerous in Kuntttiiad(23,353 ^and Muvattnpuzha (28,343). 

In ihw Hend-quartew in the Kotteyam Taluk, they number 17,088, i. r. nearly 
tiurine tfaejlumlwof theSyro-)Eaiitaiis who, in thefiveeircumjaoent Taluks of Amlwla- 

found in noticeably 
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CBAT. pA, largo proportions. They Imve their strongest outposts in Tiruyalla, Maveliknra, 
FAB4.9y. Kartilaijmlli, Chengnnnur and Kunnattiir and appear to be extending in that direc- 
tion. 


Roman CalMics : — The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite .are the next strong- 
est — totoliing 132, .588 or I!) per cent. Tlicy are found in a'l the Taluks of the 
State, and in the largest numbers in Krnniel (22,170) and Shertallay (22,543). 
If the Syro-Romans are taken a'oiig with them, tnoro than half the Christian po- 
pulation come under the spiritual supremacy of Rome, the adherents of the two 
branches together amounting to .3o.o,028 or 52'3 per cent. 

AnijUcan Cimmunion : — Toider the heading ‘Anglican Communion’ are in- 
cluded the ‘Church ot America,’ the ‘Cl.urc'i of Eng’and,’ the ‘Church of Ireland,’ 
‘Churcli Mission,’ ‘Episcopalian,’ ‘ Anglican Church,’ Protestant and S. P. G. Mission. 
Ihe total strength is 78,88G or 1 1'3 jicr cent., the liigli.-stnumlier — 14,350 — being 
returned by the Ncyj'.attinkira T.aluk. Seven other Taluks, Agastisvaram, Eraniel, 
Kalkularn, V ilavankod, Maveliknra. Changanachery and Kottayam, have each over 
.5,000 Christians under this deu'unination. 


iSyn m( heforined)’. 37 , 1 1)9 Cliristians ( 5'3 ])er cent.) ha\’c returned themselves 
as Reformed Syrians of whom more than 7,5 per cent, arc found in the Taluks of 
Chengannur (10,582) and Tiruvalla (19,920). Fourteen Taluks do not return any. 
When eonijHircd with the Syrian Jacobites, they stand in the pro|)ortion of 1 : 5. 


Minor DrnomiiMtion's—l\\o. total numk'r of Cliristians under this group 
which includes ‘Rrother Mission,’ ‘Heathen Convert,’ ‘ Undenominational,’ and 
London MissioTi is (>,720. Of thc.se, the London Mission Christians number 
as many as C,C98^. At the 1891 Census, these were classed as ‘Congregationalists’ 
and amounted in all to only 113 adherents. The number now returned, though 
an improvement, is still fir too low. This is due, as already stated, to many of the 
converts liclonging to this mission having returned as their sect the less specialized 
apjie.lation of ‘ Pr.itestants. Ihe London Mission Sixiiety has its chief seat at 
Nagercoil, and though it has established stations in the Taluks of Trivandrum, 
Chirayinkil and Qui^on, its chief laliours lie confined to south Trayancore. The 
activity of the Church Mission with its sent in Kottayam extends mainly over 
north Travnneore. Assuming that those who have returne 1 themselves simply 
as roteimnts in the eight laluks from Trivandrum southwards belong to the 
London Mission and that such entries in other Taluks refer to the Chureh Mission we' 
get as nnny as 52,053 for the former. The strength of the ‘ Anglican Communion’ 
would then be only 32,931 and not 78,880, as stated under that head. The resulU 
thus worked out are, of course, only approximate. 


Other Christian Sects .—Of the smaller sects the most numerous are the Sal- 
vationists— 3,547— who are returned mostly by the four southern Taluks— Tovala 
Agastisvaram, Eranicl and Kalkularn. Tl.is sect is new to the recent Census. ’ 


Nextwmc the followers of the ‘Yuyf.mayam’ sect which has adherents in 
11 Taluks but number in all only 1,051. This sect is not found recorded in the 
previous Census, having pr. bably been included under ‘Syrian.’ 


The remaining sects include 80 Baptists, 26 Presbyterians, 11 Lutherans, 11 
Congregationalists and 3 Methodists. ■ 


97. The racial distribution of Christian sects shows that almost the whole of 
Ohristlaa ssot utt rae«. population is of indigenous origin. The Syrian 
• sects, Jacobite and Reformed, os well as the Sjro- 
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liorruins with {heir nati^^e Metropolitans and Bishops^ are wliolly composed of i 
natives of the country. The Roman Catholics of the Latin rite come next in the 
strength of their converts. Of the other pn^selytising IkhIIcs, the London Mission 

Society has the greatest number, the Church Mission follo^Ying it at a long interval. 

* 

Foreign Christians number 554 in all, of whom as many as 3()7 belong to the 
Anglic^an Communion, and 106 arc Roman Catholics. Of the remaining 61 foreign- 
ers, 18 have returned themselves under the head of ‘Minor Oenominations;’ 13 arc 
Presbyterians; 9, Salvationists; 7, Luthemns; 1, a Congregationalist, and I, an 
Armenian Syrian. 12 persons have not returned any sect. 

Out of a total of 1,489 Eurasians, 1,111 are Roman Catliolics, 272 belong 
the Anglican Communion, and 9 are Presbyterians, The Minor Denominations 
show 5 Eurasians, while 92 have failed to give any information in regard to their 
sect. 


The Minor Religions. 


98. Under ‘Minor Religions,’ 227 Buddhists, 151 Jews, 15 Sikhs,, 7 Pftrsis 

«... i^ud 1 Jain have been returned. These 401 .pcTsons 

The Minor ftolirlono* ' 

form but 1 in every 10,000 of the ]M)pulati()n. Of 

these, as many as 248 are males and 153, females. 


Btcddhists\ Kn there were no Buddhist^s at the 1891 Census, enquiry was 
made into the cause of the present influx and it wasfoitnd tliat as many as 226 had, 
at the time of the Census, come to work in the Planters’ estJites and had sinc*c left 
Travancore. 

» 

Jews : — Of the 151 Jews, as many as 133 belong to the Parur Taluk. At the 
1891 Census, they numbered 125. Though at the present day their ninks are so 
thin, there was a time, and that not far back, when the Jews lived in considcrabh* 
numbers in this State. Kayankulam and Shertallay were their im|M)rtant com- 
mercial centres. At the present day Cochin appears to h: their chosen home and 
Imt for the ^ tiny colony that still survives to tell its tale, the* once cafMuious 
factories and the crowded syimgogues of the sons of Israel would have Ixjcn long • 
forgotten in Travancore. ” 

The 15 Sikhs returned arc immigrants from l'p]x*r India in cxmnection 
w’ith the Railway works. 
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Subsidiary Table General Distribution of Population by Religion. 


• 

Religion. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1876, 


Pro- 


Pro- 


Pro- 



Number. 

PORTION 
[PER 10,000. 

Number. 

PORTION 

pf.r10,000. 

Number. 

PORTION 

PER 10,000. 

Number. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Hindus 

9,036,616 

(2,()6S,7'J8) 

6,895*3 

(6,9908) 

1,871,864 

7,318-4 

1,765.610 

7,311-5 

1,702,149 

Musalmans . 

190,566 

645*5 

118,823 

621-0 

146,909 

611-8 


Christians.. 

697,887 

2,362*3 

626,911 

2,OCO'l 

498,542 

2,076-3 

468,023 

Animisis .. 

28,183 

95-5 


... 

... 


• • 

Others • .. 

406 

1*4 

138 

•5 

97 

•4 

151 

Total. 

9,969,167 

10,000 

2,557,736 

10,000 

2,401,158 

10,000 1 

2,811,379 


General Distribution of Population by Religion-. — Centinwi. 


Religion. 

1^76. 

Percentage op Variation : 
Increase (-f ) Decrease (— ). 

Net Variation: 

1876 TO 

1901. 

Proportion 

I'Eit 10,000. 

1891 to 1901. 

1881 to 1891. 

1876 to 1881. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

-1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Hindus 

7,364-2 

+ 9-8 

+ (103) 

+ 0-6 

•f 3 -1 

+ 338,488 

(-f 361,649) 

+ 18>6 

(+ 21-2) 

Musalmans . . 

605-9 

+ 20*0 

■f 8-1 

+ 4-9 

+ 50,510 

+ 38*1 

Christians .. 

2,029-2 

+ 32*4 

+ 6-7 

■f 6-3 

+ 228,864 

+ 48*7 

Animists 


• • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Others 

-7 

+ 194*2 

1 

+ 42-3 

- 35-8 

+ 255 

+ 168-9 

Totstl. 

lO/MM 

+ 15*4 

+ 8*5 

+ 8*9 

+ 640|778 

+ 37-T 


[ N OTR. In the case of Hindus the figuret for the previous Censuses included the cIms of persom lepantely amuifMl to b« 
recognixeU as Animists for the purposes of this Census. For cotnpiriwn similaf^guret ftr 1901 are given within 
brackets. ] 
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SuBSiDlABY TablB II . — Distribution of Religions by Natund Divisions and Taluks, 


Hindus, Musalmans. Christians. 

NaTURAT, Pix)por 

Divisions AND Proportion per 10,000 in Proportion perJO, 000 in Proportion nor 10,000 in tiou iwr 

Taluks, 10,000 in 


Western Division. 

1. Agastisvaram 889'4 

2. Braniel 370*4 

3. Yilavankod , . 287*6 

4. Neyyattinkara 626*0 

5. Trivandrum., 625*0 

C. Chirayinkil 468*3 

7. Quilon 462*3 

B. Karunagapalli 477*8 

Rartikapalli 391*1 

10. Ambalapuzha 341*6 

11. Sherlallay .. 606*9 

12. Parnr 218*8 

13. Vaikam 372*0 

14. Tiruvalla 402*1 

15. Mavelikara , . 448*1 


F/utem DivUion. 

16 . TovaU 128*1 

17. Kalkulam .. 26(P8 

IBL Nedumangad 269*7 

19. Kottarakara 282*6 

20. Paitanapuram 161*4 

il. Bhenoottah .. 172*3 

22. Konnattur .. 327*7 

23. Cbengannur 348*6 

24. Changanacher)’ 244*6 

25. Kotiayam .. 276*6 

26. Ettnmanur . . 263*1 

27. Hinaohil .. 148*7 

28. Todaposha . . 83*2 

29. Mnvattiipiiaha 312*3 

30. Kannatnad . . 342*6 

31. Alangad 186*9 


243-1 80*6 

291*5 36*9 

1642 74*1 

87*5 168*3 

28H-2 434*9 

365*9 699*6 

199*8 627*3 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

176*9 

213-4 

3230 

301*8 

192*6 

25.V9 

290-8 

446*8 

131*6 

131-4 

170-8 

260*5 

310*0 

3'23-8 

356-5 

356*3 

674*2 

598-5 

G50-7 

204*0 

838*6 

821-7 

H9H-9 

34*6 

758*9 

a59-4 

ai9-4 

204*7 

823*7 

822-4 

733-4 

167*0 

411*0 

4155 

4021 

132*8 

629*6 

0.38-0 

378 0 

377*1 

249*7 

17,5-.5 

252-3 

472*2 

246*7 

22H-7 

yi9-2 

304-9 

234*8 

21.5-5 

212-6 

208*2 

146*9 

i:m;-9 

926 

801*1 

273*0 

200-3 

:i07-9 

266*9 

1^97^ 

6,126*8^6,113*3 

4,606 6 

76*3 

74-5 

88-7 

68*6 

149*0 

1.524 

1.58-1 

219*8 

304*9 

2083 

216-9 

47*7 

272*0, 

286-5 

294-5 

161*4 

298*4 

2»i2-5 

1746 

71*3 

148*0 

101-4 

ini-o 

16*2 

194*2 

173-7 

I76-8 

164*1 

176*8 I 

179-0 

179-9 

479*2 

243*6 i 

2153 

217-0 

663*3 

80*6 : 

725 

47-9 

526*4 

36*0 

30^4 

42-0 

i 681*6 

74*1 

4’)8-2 

92-6 

666*6 

168*3 

168-5 

182-3 

156*4 

434*0 i 

405-0 

,378-9 

793-2 

699*6 ; 

716-9 

988*6 

699*7 


.52*5 36*6 

24.56 360*9 

175 1,326*0 
124-6 i;091*> 
76-0 2,146*0 
164 7*1 


4697 I 342*6 
2*3 47*1 


».Gai4a»AHnii 73*7 68*3 34*8 16*2 405 ffi JziZj, 1-J — 

vhooo io.«»]i^ io.ooo1y.p”|w»H 
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[oba». 


SUBSIDUUV Table III X.~Dh4nbution of Hindus 
SatuTdl Divistom (iiid 1 dluh. * 


1 

1 NvurEK OF Hindus in 

: r / 

1 

1 i\A TVH.X L HI VllrllOSi* A N /> 

/ 

Talvka, 


/ 


1001 . 


1801. 


mi 


1875. 


I 


1 

1 

I 2 

1 

3 

< 


/Iivi,4on. 





1. A/'iwtiHv»irain 

69,095 

CH,m 

58,196 

61,066 

2. lit'uniol 

75,403 

74,:i83 

?5,5!4T 

69,494 

X Vilaviiiikod 

59)610 

56,718 

53, m 

48,372 

4. 

109)266 ; 

93,618 

8'J,46i 

84.939 

[). Trivundniin 

107,122 ' 

93,468 

til.iW 

82,698 

fV. i/liirayirikil | 

94,439 

K3.ia5 

72,029 

74,506 

7. Qiiilon 

94,635 

90,737 

82,114 

81,847 

K. KitruiiaKapalH - * 

97,668 

86,968 

82,870 

■ 78,026 

i). KurtikApalli 

79,659 

76,849 

69,376 

68.289 

I(K Ambulaimzhn 

69,537 

(a, CO) 

68,109 

61,695 

tl. Slmrtalliiy 

103,192 

89,561 

a3,580 

85,200 

12. Parur 

44)548 

38,216 

41,255 

40,011 

, lA 'Vaikiini 

75,727 

65,7(H 

fi2,021 

■ .'■.9,70.') 

14. Tirnvall.'v 

82,277 

77,711 

69.155 

64,908 

15. Mavolikara 

92,726 

8.5,00) 

91,468 

90,397 

Tot.m. .. 

1,254,901 

1,144,332 

1,082,910 

1,051)153 

flaHeyn DivHon. 





IC. Tovala 

26,173 

2r),H'22 

26,342 

26,062 

17. Knlkulain 

52,076 

47.117 ' 

46,340 

43,036 

IH. Nediimnn^ad 

58,632 

; r)(),7f>(; 

47,713 

43,590 

111. KotUrnkara 

60)606 

.57,393 

45,38;t 

43,136 

20. Pattiinapiiram 

38,895 

* 31,453 

314,709 

31,143 

21. Shoncottivli 

35,089 

:«),o.3;; 

27,513 

26.650 

22. Kunnattur 

66,871 

1 61,948 

50,214 

51,597 

2A Chengaunnr 

71)750 

65,795 

.58;i26 

1 

56,348 

24. Changanachory 

50,382 

44,698 

45,870 

44,300 

25. Kuttayam .. 

56,148 

49,756 

42,687 

41.336 

20. EUumamir.. 

53,624 

49;4’k; 

51,176 

51,111 

27. Minachil .. 

30,479 

27,797 

28,822 

28,663 

2H. TtHlupu/'n 

18,457 

14,714 

15,371 

16,274 

20. Muvaitupuxha 

64,116 

52,923 

^^.0,006 

62,150 

ItQ. Kunnatuad 

09,810 

60,116 

64,236 

68,683 

31. Alangad .. • ,. .. j 

38,047 

3.'\056 

:i5,079 

36,026 

!V2. (^ardawoia Hills 

1 

17,730 

j 12,7^9 

6,1 la 

1,832 

T{)T,\r. , . 

808,894 

1 727,532 

j "^2, WloT 

650,996 

Totals State 

2,063;790 

1,871,864 

1 1)755,610 

l,7oa,140 


f NorB:--The fijjuAis for the previoas Cen<Hi8c« arc taken as they are recorded iu the Reports. No adjnstmenU have been 
possible for transfer of areas in twelve Taluks.] 
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SuBSiDlABY Table III A—DMbuti<m of Hindus Ity 
, Natural Divisions and laluh. 


VxttUTIOS : iNlKIAdE ( + ) OK Deokkask (- ). 


1«»1— 1001 

N'umb«r. 

~”6 7 


issi-mt. 

Number. I 


tmjrWl. 


ms-1901. 


Por- fc 
cenUgS. £ I 

SI 


461 + 0-7 

1,020 + !•* 

2,892 + 6*1 


10,438 + 17'9 
1,201 - 1-6 


8,029 1 + IS’l 1 


15,648 +16*7 + + 4-6 

13,654 +14'e + 9,011 + 10-7 
11,331 +18*« + 11,076 + 15-4 
3,898 + 4*8 + 8,623 + 10-,5 


1,201 - 1-6 + +«•«]+ " 
3,489 1 + 6-6 + 4.S57 1 + 10 0 j + 11.238 + 88-8 3 

4,154' + 4-6 + 4,525! 5-3 ; + 24,327 8- 88.8 4 

9.011 +10-7 + 1.759 I + 2-1 ] + 24,424 + 89-« 5 


3,898 + 4*8 + 
10,700 +18*8 + 

2,810 + 8'7 + 

5,877 + 8*8 - 

13,631 +18*8 + 

6,332 +18*« - 

10,023 +18«8 + 
4,566 + ft-O + 

7,726 + 8*1 - 


3-3 ; + 
0-3 I + 


4,098 + 4-9 ] 

7,473 + WO 

4,449 - 6-5 

5,981 + 7-2 

3039 - 7-4 

3,683 + 5-9 

8,556 + 12-4 


h 7,726 + 8-l| - 6,468 1 

110,878 + 8*7 + 81,488 


+ 267 + 0-3 I 

4. 4,844 + 62 I 

+ 1,087 + If* 

+ 6,414 + 164 

_ 1,620 - I'9 * 


2,316 + 39 j + 

4,217 + 65 I + 

i 

1,071 + 1-2 j + 


19,'.a3 j + 88-8 6 
12,788 + 18*8 7 

I « 

19,612 1 +/88*8 8 
11,370 j + i8*8 9 
7_ai2 j + 18*7 10 
17,992 I + 81*1 11 
4,!>.37 ^ + 11*8 12 
16,022 j + 88*8 l3 
i + 88*7 14 


+ 8*7 + 81,787 + 8-0 4 808.781 j + 18’ 4 


649 - 8*4 + 

4,959 + 10*8 + 

7,866 +18*8 + 

3,213 ■+ 8«6 + 

7,442 +88*7 + 

5,056 +18*8 + 


480 + 1-8 

777 + 1-7 

3,063 + 64 

12,010 + 26-5 

744 + 24 

2„520 + 9-2 


280 + I'l I 

3,304 + 7-7 j 

4,123 + 9-5 

2,247 + 5'2 

, 434 - 14 

863 + Sll 


4.923 + 7-8 + 11.734 + 23-4 | - lr«» “ ] 

6,955 + 8*1 + 7^69 + 124 | + 2.178 + 3 » 


5,684 +18*7 - 
6,392 +18*8 + 


1,172 - 2-6 + 1.510 + ll'l 

7,069 + 166 + 1.352 + 3.3 

1,820 - 3-6 + 65 + 61 

1,025 - 36'6 + 169+66 

867 - 4 3 + 97 _ + 66 


1,644 _ 3 0 

6,653 + 26 

947 - 26 

4,281 + 233-7 


6,022 j + 18'8|24 
14,813 j + 88*8 1 25 
2.,513' + 4’8 26 

I, 816 + ••8 27 

3,1m + 80'8 28 

11,966 + 8»'* 29 

II, 136 + 30 

2.021 + 8*8 31 

159»6 + 887*8 32 


+ 8*1 +8il,840 + a»** 
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religion. 


[OKA». 


'Subsidiary Table HI B. — Distribution of Mnsalmans by 
Natural Divisions and I'aluks, ' 



‘ 

' 

Number of Mahommedans i.n 


Natuhal Divisions and 
Tam’ks. 

• 

• 

c 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

^ 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

W(‘n(ent Dir mint. 

1. Afifiistisvaram. . 

3,371 

i 

1 

a,:i87 

4,746 

3,000 

2. Eranicl 

3,671 

4,00.0 

4,272 

4,491 

Vilavankod 

2,607 

2,087 

2,510 

2,307 

4. Noyyatlinkara 

6,908 

5,143 

5,237 

f.,20C 

Ti. Trivandrum 

12,847 


9,559 

9,144 

(5. Chirayinkil 

16,981 

13,0.'‘j0 

13,132 

11,0% 

7. Quiloii 

1 

14,462 

13,060 

12,478 

10„593 

R Karnnaffapalli 

« 

16,697 

13,001 

10,775 

lO.OIHi 

!l. Kartikapalli 

7 i 833 

7.075 

5,907 

5,451) 

10. Arnbalapu/.lia 

10,093 

10,133 

5,554 

9,420 

11. Shertallay 

4,769 

2,787 

3,706 

3, CM 

12. Pjjrur 

4,7 oa 

3,032 

•2,926 

li,!K)r) 

13. Vaikain 

4,476 

3,423 

3,123 

3,048 

14. Tiruvalla 

2,780 

2,175 

1,301 

1,580 

If). Mavelikara .. 

6,203 

4,134 

4,524 

4,393 

Total 

114,289 

97,308 

89,810 

87,888 

Ea tfrn Dici^iou. 

Hi. Tovala 

1,453 

1,184 

1,303 

1,245 

17. Kalkulain 

2,839 

2,420 

2,322 

2,134 

IR Noduinan^ad . . 

6,811 1 

3,:408 

3,027 

2,958 

11>. Koitarakara 

6,200 1 

4,550 

4,327* 

4,061 

20. Pattanapuram 

6,686 

4,109 

2,505 

2,282 

21. Shoncottah 

2,820 

1,011 

2,145 

1,429 

22. Kiinnattur 

3,701 

2,759 

2,597 

2,260 • 

23. ('honifanmir 

3,370 

2,843 

2,643 

2,497 

24. ( ’lianganachory 

4,641 

3,420 

3,188 

3, .308 

2.'>. Kotlayatn 

1,636 

^ 1,151 

704 

627 

2»’>. Ktimnanur 

686 

483 

617 

52H 

27. Minai’hil ' 

1,412 

1,084 

1,360 

1,282 

2H. Todupilr.lia . . 

3,206 

,2,676 

2,678 

2,389 

21). MuvaUupuiha 

8,287 j 

6,442 

5,566 

b,V7 

30. Kunnalmvl .. 

13,330 1 

11,386 

14,523 

13,538 

31. Alangad 

11,966 1 

11,386 

6,900 

6,152 

32. ( urdnnmm HillN 

347 1 

643 

34 

151 

roiAi 

76,277 i 

61,618 

57,089 

58^ 

Totals State ... 

190,666 i 

168,828 

148,906 

1«0>Q66 
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Subsidiary Table III B . — Distribution of Mnsulmvis Inj 
• Natural Divisions and Taluks. 


VaKIATION; Ini RKASE (i) OK Deoreahk ( ). 


1891-1901. 


1881-1801. 


lH'ft-1881. 


1875-1901. 


Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

Number, j 

Per ■ 

ceiiUige. 

1 

Number, j 

P.T 

centiige. ; 

Number. 

Pei- j 
ceiilage. 


G 1 

7 I 


« i 

9 



10 i 

1 

H i 


12 i 

13 


IG 

- 0-5 


1,K59 


28<; 

+ 

94r» ’ 

+ 24 9 i 


429 ! 

i 

11*3 

— 

394 

- 9-7 

_ 

207 

- 

4-8 

- 

219 

- 4 9 1 


K 20 

18-3 

+ 

420 

+ 90-1 


423 

— 

KV9 

+ 

143 

+ 60 1 

4 

140 

f 5-9 


765 

+ 14'9 


94 


1-8 

+ 

31 

+ Of) 

f 

702 

4 13-5 


3,341 

+ 35-1 

— 

53 

- 

0-6 

+ 

415 

4 4 5 j 

f 

3.703 

+ 40-6 


2,931 

+ 93-5 

_ 

82 ' 


06 

f 

1,4.17 

+ 123 

f 

4.2H6 

f 36-6 

+ 

812 

+ 5-9 

+ 

1,172 

+ 

9-4 

f 

I.8H5 

+ 17-8 

-t- 

3.8(;9 

1 , 36*5 

f 

2.636 

+ 90-9 


2,286 

+ 

21-2 

f 

679 

4 6-7 1 

f 

5.r»oi 

4 55-5 

1- 

758 

+ 10-7 

+ 

1,168 

+ 

19'8 

+ 

451 

+ 8‘3 1 

■1 

2.S77 

4 43-6 


40 

- 0-4 

+ 

4,579 

+ 

824 

... 

•i.hi'k; 

■■ 410 j 

4 

673 

4 7*1 

+ 

1,972 

+ 70-8 



919 

— 

248 

•1 

68 

+ .■!.' 

•4 

1.121 

4 30*8 

+ 

1,070 

+ 99-5 

+ 

706 

+ 

241 

+ 

21 

+• 0-7 

1 

1- 

1,797 

4 61'9 

+ 

1,062 

+ 30-7 

+ 

300 

1- 

96 

+ 

75 

4 2-5 

t- 

1,427 

4 46-8 

+ 

605 

+ 97-8 

+ 

814 

+ 

59-8 


219 

--- 139 

4 

1,200 

1 75*9 

+ 

1,069 

+ 95-9 

— 

390 

- 

8-6 

+ 

131 

1 4 30 


* 810 

4 18-4 

+ 

iwloT 

+ 17-5 

+ 

7,«8 


8-3 

+ 

M78 

~^4 9-3 

4 

96,457 

4 30-1 

+ 

269 

+ 99-7 


11!) j 


91 

♦- 

ItH 

4 4-7 

1 

208 

4 16-7 

+ 

419 

+ 17-3 

+ 

118 


42 

4 

IHH 

1 

+ 8‘H 

i 

7»5 

+ 330 


- 2 % 

+ 14,T« 




+ 75-7 
i 14-3 
+ 38-4 
+ 75-0 
34-1 
+ 18'5 
+ 35-7 
+ 33-4 
+ 41-8 
+ 30-3 
+ 19-8 
+ 98-6 
+ 17-1 
+ 8-0 
-46-0 

Tito 


+ 90-0 



+ 4^10 


+ 6.V5 
21'7 

- 20*3 

- 0-1 

+ 1&7 

- 210 
+ 650 
+ 1,701'2 


+ 4^8 


f 2,Hr>:i 1- 96*5 1 18 

^ l.iao + 98-0 1 10 

^ aj04 1 19»*a 

I 1,;VJ1 f W-3 21 

i ).4.% + 83-3 22 1 

I m + 35-0 2^1 

^ 1 .:^ + 

^ m +144-8 

^ ir,7 + 99-7 26 

. 130 + 10-1 27 

^ HIO 4 34-9 28 

2,010 + 84-1 70 
208 - 2*® ^ 
+ 5.803 + 94-3 31 

^ 100 +199-8 32 

+ 949053 + 48-1 
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[OWA. 


’SuBsiHiAKY Tabia; III C. — Distribudon of Christians by 
Natural Divisions and Taluks. ‘ 




Number of Christfans in 


Natural Divihions and 
Taluks. 

• 

• 

« 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

1875. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

WetiU ' i'n Divmotf . 

1. A^faHtisvaram 

21,047 

15,220 

16,037 

16,747 

2. Eraniel 

31,087 

2G,650 

32,257 

32,747 

3. Vilavankod 

17,467 

0,716 

13,940 

18,814 

4. Nwyyattinkara 

24,778 

11,004 

15,709 

15,983 

r>. Trivandrum 

14,226 

8,063 

8,970 

8.571 

G. Chirayiiikil 

2,403 

1,840 

1,911 

1.701 

1 .S Quilon 

20,553 

17,5;J8 

13,877 

13,a51 

H. K^jninaj^apalli 

10,047 

8,707 

7,394 

7,348 

Kai'tikapalli 

0,263 

8,026 

6,686 

6,518 

10. Amimlapuiha 

26,206 

20.052 

19,441 

17,007 

11. Shcrtallay 

32,033 

24,013 

26,416 

26,090 

, 12. 'Tarur c. 

21,261 

17,315 

n,coo 

17,165 

13. Vaikam 

14,519 

11, aH 

11,270 

9,398 

14. Tiruvalla 

55,866 

42,256 

32,491 

31,a32 

15. Mavtdikara * 

18,612 

14,485 

15,739 

14,401 

Total .. I 

321,258 

240466 

938,837 

938,463 

I'jO j 

16. TovHia i 

4,784 

1,745 

2,615 

2,328 

17. Kalkulara | 

15,332 

0,037 

12,246 

16,976 

IK NeduiiiHiiKad j 

3,328 

1,423 

871 

1,120 

HI. Kottarakara 

11,255 

11,574 

6,214 

5,940 

20. Pattanapuram 

4,075 

3,825 

3,790 

3,391 

21. Shencottah 

1,058 

444 

819 

677 

22. Kunnattur | 

11,442 

8,822 

9,889 

6,084 • 

2ik Chengannur I 

33,420 

25,322 

20,132 

17,153 

24. Chan^Tinachory . , 

30,284 

26,60-1 

25,096 

21,752 

25. Kottnvam 

36,644 

26,187 

21,567 

18,905 

2G. Etlumanur 

40,560 

^30,004 

27,265 

25,251 

27. Minachil 

38,815 

31,005 

26,920 

23,195 

28. Todupuzlia 

10,900 

7,812 

6,272 

6,690 

211. Muvattupuiha 

55,318 

43,014 

39,288 

34,147 

SO. Kunnatnad,. 

41,825 

36,547 

30,866 

24,721 

31. Alangad 

23,804 

21,513 

24,774 

22,725 

32. Cardamom Hills 

3,286 

I,2G7 

81 

505 

Totai, .. 

376,120 

986,746 ' 

258,705 

980,860 ' 

Total, aute .. 

699,387 

596,911 

4087542 

A98,0«» 




XST.] 


REucaox. 


Subsidiary Tabi.k !![ C — Dustnhution of h\f * 

* Natural Dtrisioiu^ and Taluks, 


1891-1901. 


VaRIATIOX ; INCRKAsK (4 ) OU DKCURAfaX (— ). 

1881 -WJl. I lH 7 i>-»lH 8 l. I 


W5-1901. 


Number. Number. Number ! Numbftr i , 

I contagc. | contage. | contage. 


-H 5,827 

+ 4,437 

+ 7,761 

+ 12,784 


+ 5,344 

+ 8,020 

+ 3,048 

+ 3,018 

+ 13,610 

+ 4,127 

81,099 


•f 2,620 

+ 8,098 

+ 12,680 

+ 10,457 

+ 9,576 

+ 7,790 

+ 3,097 

+ 11,674 

+ 5,278 

+ 2381 

+ 2,019 


89|88i 




+m*9 
+ 54-3 
+ 133-9 

+ *wa 

+ 30*1 
+ 138*3 
+ 99*7 
+ 39*0 
+ 47*7 
+ 39*1 
+ 30-9 
+ 94-8 
+ 39-6 
+ 96-7 
+ 14*4 

1+ n-1 

+ 189*4 


+ 31-9 


+ 89*4 


+ 38*3 - 

+ 16-8 - 
+ 79*8 ^ 
+ 108-6 - 
+ 58*7 - 
+ 30-6 - 
+ 17-9 + 

+ 94*4 + 

+ 16*4 + 

+ 98*6 + 

+ 39-9 - 

+ 99-8 - 

+ 96-9 + 

+ 89-9 + 

+ 98*5 - 

+ 33-8 1 + 


817 - 51 

5,607 - 17-4 

4,233 - 30 3 
3,715 - 23-6 
7-0-1 
71 - 3-7 

3,661 + 26-4 
1,403 + 190 

1,340 + 200 
1.511 + 7-8 

1,503 - 5-7 

375 - 2*1 

231 + 20 

9,765 + 301 I 

1,254 - 80 ! 


+ 1,338 


899 I + 0-1 1 + 1,374 


^ 4-2; 

i 

- 1-5 

- 2,50 

- 1-7 

+ 4-7 
+ 6-7 
+ 1-7 

+ 06 
+ 2-6 
+ 8-6 
+ 1-2 
■f .31 
+ 19-9 
+ 3-7 
+ 9-3 

+ 0*6 I 


12 13 


+ 95*7; 1 

- 5-1 2 

- 7*9 3 
+ 66*0 4 

+ ee-o r > 

-f- 8i>a (i 

+ 60*«, 7 

+ MO H 
• 

+ 49*1 9 
+ 46*8 10 
+ 96*9 11 
+ 93*9 12 
+ 64-6 13 
+ 78-3 14 
4 99-9 1 1.5 
+ 34*7 I 


+ 6,902 ! 


+ 8,'180 


+ 5,121 


+ 89^796 


870 
2,309 
+ W2 

+ 3,360 

+ 35 

375 
1,067 
+ 5,190 


+ 1,186 


+ 98^040 


- 33-3 

I - 18-9 

+ 6.3-4 
+ 54-1 
+ 09 

- 45*8 

- 108 

+ 26-8 1 

+ 60 I 


+ 15-5 
+ 24*6 
+ 111 
+ 18-4 

- 13*2 
+ 1 , 464*2 


287 

+ 

12-3 


2,4.'i6 

4,730 

- 

27*9 


1,614 

249 

- 

22*2 

, + 

2,208 

274 

+ 

4-6 

+ 

5.315 

399 

+ 

11-8 

+ 

l,.58l 

142 

+ 

210 

+ 

m 

.3,305 

+ 

62-5 


.5,.V>8 

2,979 

+ 

17-4 

1 ^ 

16,267 

3;H4 

+ 

15*4 ! 

1 

1 + 

i 

17,f*32 

2,662 

+ 

14i.i 

I 

i 

17,7.39 

2,014 

+ 

80 

1 + 

15,3fK) 

3,?i5 

+ 

161 

+ 

15,020 

582 

•J + 

102 


6,219 

5,141 

+ 

151 

+ 

21,171 

6,146 

+ 

240 

+ 

* 17,104 

2,049 

+ 

90 

+ 

1,169 

424 


840 

+ 

2,781 


+ 106*6 j 16 
- 9*7 j 17 

-H 197*1 IM 
+ 89*6 19 
+ 46*7 20 
+ 66*8 21 
+ 88*1 22 
+ 94*8 2:3 
+ 80-6 24 
+ 93*8 25 
+ 60*6 26 
+ 67-3 27 
+ 81*7 28 
+ 63*0 29 
+ 69*3 30 
+ 3*1 31 

+ 650-7 .% 


+ 89^19 

+ M 

+ aa9,864 

+ 48-7 
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RELlalOX. 


[OXAV, 


Si'B.siDiAUV Table fV. — Distrihution of Christiam by Race ami Demminatlm, 



1 Foreign. 

i 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Total. 

Per- 

(K NT- 
AGE OK 

DkNOM I NATION. 

1 • 

IMhIbh f'e- 
1 males 

1 

1 

Male# 

males 

Males. 

Females. 

EACH 

SE(T 

TO THE 

Totaj.. 

1 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Anglican Communion 

229 13S 

1.37 135 

39,9tK) 

38,257 

78,886 

11*3 

2. Baptist 



.. 

48 

a32 

80 


.1 Congregiitionaliat 

1 

.. 

2 

8 

11 


4. Indefinite beliefa 




541 

510 

1,051 

'2 

5. Luthern and allied denoiuinatiom 

7 .. 

.. 

2 

2 

11 


• 

(). Motfiodist 

• 

.. 


3 

•• 

3 


7. Minor Denomination 

13 U 

1 4 

3,372 

3,331 

6,726 

11) 

R Preshyterian 

10 3 

3 0 

3 

1 

26 


1>. Roman * 

fiO 46 

r >79 632 

t>fN733 

65,638 133,588 

190 

10. Salvationist 

4 5 


1,710 

1,828 

3,547 

'5 

11. Syrian (Jacobite*) 

I .. 

.. 

92,6,33 

80.298 181,833 

261 

12. Syrian (Reformed) 

i 

.. 

19,153 

18,040 

37,199 

.63 

IJ. Syro-Roman , 

1 

1 


118,28:3 

114,iri<; 232,439 

m 

14. DenominntioiiH not returned 

10 2 

65 37 

11,9.64 

10,830 

« 

22,888 


Totai, 

335 199 

775 714 : 

153,427 341,987 697,387 

100*0 


1 RELIGION. 

%• 

Subsidiary Table V. — Distrilmfion by principal Hellifions of 10 fiOO of the Population 
fif each Natural Divismi and Taluh. — L Western Pinsion, 

r " I HINDUH. i Mr!<ALMAN8. I CllRIXTlANH. 


Natural 
Division and 
Taluks. 


Proportion per 10,000. 


^^stern IHrisioH. 

1. Agfastisvaram 

2. Eraniel 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

5. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli 
y. Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuzha 

11. Shertallay 

12. Panir 

13. Vaikam 

14. Tiru valla 

15. Mavelikara 

Total 


1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

2 

:3 

4 

7,38ft-8 

7,867-2 

7,368*() 

6,844*8 

7,077*5 

6,741*9 

7,490*2 

8,-277-9 

7,6:38*2 

7,807-4 

8,4.'i-2-7 

8,10*2*9 

7,982-5 

8,3,'')0*0 

8,‘200*8 

8,370*5 

8,480*5 

8,272*:3 

7,-298-8 

7,441*4 

7, .570*2 

7,85li-7 

7,901*5 

8,201*8 

8,2*!-! 

8,.357*7 

8,463*7 

6,.V)4-6 

6,710*1 

7,315*4 

7,3-24-4 

7 , 6 : 37*7 

7,:ViO*7 

C.,:(06-0 

6,446*9 

6,6.57*7 

7,994-8 

8,1491) 

8,116*4 


6,:0)2*:3 

6 , 71 : 3*6 

7,9i>6-r) 

8,203*1 

8,186*4 

7,4aa-e 

j?, 721-9 

7,665-8 


• ProiK)rtion i>cr 10,000. 


Pi*oi>ortion per 

10 , 000 . 


1H75. 


7,4H2'4 
6,51 11 
6,y54-7 
8,003*4 
8,2.35*8 
8,467*4 
7,714*8 
8,172*8 

8,ri08*l 

6,030*3 

7,4131 

6,6.51*2 

8,275*0 

6,6!15*5 

8,278*8 


1901. 

6 


.360*5 

3:13*2 

3150 

422*1 

y.573 

1,416*5 

1,11.5*4 

1,26*2*7 

80y*5 

05*2*8 

3:17*8 

6(’»f)*6 

472*4 

1073 

446*5 


1801. 

7 


.388*2 

:386*8 

304*6 

464*4 

840*2 

1,3:11*7 

1,110*5 

1,’2002 

760*4 

1,060*5 

2 : 17*7 

61*2*7 

424*6 

178*1 

.300*0 


1881. 1 187.5. 

! 

8 i 0 


1901. 

10 


1801. 




066*6 


600 0 
3810 

:u’>0‘2 

474*3 ' 
028 2 
l,:i08‘2 

1,1.'j0*4 

l,06l)‘4 

7201 ; 

506*5 

:i‘25*0 

47*2*2 

408*7 

1.3*21 

404*0 

635*7 


46.5*6 
420*8 
:340*:i 
400*5 
010*6 
l,:i*20*0 
008*5 
1,057*5 
670*8 
l,(r)8*2 
3165 I 
482*0 1 
4*2*25 
161*5 
40*2*3 


2,2.')0*7 

2.822*0 

2,104*8 

1,7705 

1, (KW*1 

21 : 1*0 

1,.'»8.5*2 

88(>6 

057*4 

*i>,482*5 

2, :i:37*5 
:i.ooo*6 
i,r»:i*2*8 
:i,064**2 
1,507*0 


1,744*6 

1,417*0 

1,0820 

800*7 

187*8 

l,4:i8*3 

808*:i 

8720 

2,211*4 

‘2,1*24*6 

2,021*0 

1,4*26*4 

3,450*6 

i,:io7*y 


637*6 1,900*3 j 1,630*6 


/ *10,000 of the l*opuliiion 


^rn^T^lARY Tablk X ^—Distribution by principal Rellyions of 10,000 oj A 
StBslDlAUV ^ Ihvmoa. 

Variation Pkk 10,000: lNrKKA«K(4 )okDk( kkahki ). 


1 

Natural 
D ivrsioN AN{» 

Taluks. 

1 

CHRISTIAN’S, 

Proi)ortion per 
10,000. 

1881. 

1875. 

‘ 1 

12 

13 

Weniem Dkittion. 



1. Agastisvaram . . 

2,030-5 

2,0r)2D 

2. Eraniel .. 

2,877-1 

.8,068-1 

3. Vilavankod 

2,001*6 

2,705D 

4. Neyyattinkara •• 

1,4*22*8 

1,5061) 

6. Trivandrum . .. 

871*0 

853*6 

6. Chirayinkil 

210*5 

203*6 

7. Quilon .. 

1,279*3 

14J867 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

731*8 

769-7 

9. Kartikapalli 

8157 

812*1 

10. Ambalapuzha .. 

2,088*1 ! 

2,011*5 

11. Shertallay 

2,323*2 

2,270*1 

12. ParuT 

2,854*8 

2,853*4 

13. Vaikam . . 

1,474*9 

1,302*6 

14 . Timvalla .. 

3,154*4 

3,203*0 

15. Mavelikara 

1,408*7 

1,318*9 

Total, . . 

l,697'9 

n 


Animih'1'8. 

Proportion! 

per 

10,(X)0. 

1901. 

14 


1 : 32*8 

1442 

18*5 

100*0 

107*8 

33*4 

5*7 

.1 

3 


1875 to 1801. 


301 

1301 


g Hindus. 
15 


+ ,3818 
+ 566*4 
+ U22H 
+ 440*3 
+ 114*2 
+ 13*1 

- 273*4 

- 181*1 
~ 150*4 
~ 2112 
+ 2246 

- 2(H*3 

- 126*0 

- 273*2 

- 76*7 


! 


66«8 


+ 914 


Musal- 

mans. 


- 77*4 

- ;i4’0 
:v>*7 

- 26*1 

- 61*4 

4- 2*7 

4 . 121*0 
4- 14*2*7 
4- 80*6 
4- 11’3 ! 

— 78*8 

+ 120*8 
+ 2*1 
4- 16’6 
- 3*3 


1801 to 1001. 


rhris- 

tisfiH. 


^ .307 4 1 
5.32*4 , 
--1,287*1 ; 

- 423*1 j 

- 52*0 

- 1.5*8 

+ 151*6 
4- :38*8 i 

f (X)*8 
4 - 100*0 

- ♦145*5 
4* 67*6 
4 123*0 
4 256*0 
4- m 


Hindus. 


18 


Mnsal- 

mans 

10 


Chris 

iiaiiM. 

20 


478*4 ! - 
2 : 12*7 I - 
787*:J 1 4- 
645 :1 ; - 
:467*5 I 4 
110*0 4 

14*2*6 I - 
1 : 34*8 i 4 
124*6 I 4 
154*5 i - 
.31.3*3 I 4 
140*0 I 4 
154*2 ' 4 
524*0 I 4 
246*6 4 


27*7 

.5.3*6 

10*4 

4 : 3*3 
108 1 
84*8 
4*1 
62*5 
40*1 
116*7 
100*1 
m 

47*8 

10*2 

47*5 


286*:i 
776*0 
687*6 
250*4 
2.5*V, 
146*0 

72:1 

84*5 
4 271*1 
4 21211 
4 88*6 
4 106*4 
4 564*6 
4 100*1 


4 19H> 


-XlO*6 -999-1 


4 X9-4 I 


4979-7 


.»AS ABMimt MV* an vmn 

lottitTiiibtefarpurpotn ofconpar^J 
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KELIGIOK. 


[OXAT. 


SrBsiDiABV Taw.e y .—Dktributimi bif principal Religions of 10,000 of the Population 
of each Natural Dirkion and Taluks— II. Eastern DivisioK. 



Hinduh. 

Mu.haluanb. 

Chribtians. 

Xaturai. 

l*roporlion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 10,000. 

Proportion per 
10.000. 

OlV/MlON AND 




« 





■ 


Taluk 8. 

— 

- 



" 







1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

187.5. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1875. 

1901. 

1801. 



2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hmteni Divi ion. 











Ift Tovala . . 

H, 07.^0 

o,oi.vr> 

8,705-2 

8,7043 

448-3 

308-0 

4:10-6 

420-1 

1,476-1 

586‘6 

17. Kalkulatn 

7,41.T:i 

isrm 

7,008-2 

6,025-0 

4041 

406-0 

381-2 

343-4 

2,182-6 

1,670-8 

l«. Ncdumangad 


0,U7d 

9,138-5 

0,144-5 

a57-4 

506-1 

604-7 

620-5 

491-1 

256-4 

l!i. Kottarakara 

7,H(U‘:i 

8,0251 

8,115-1 

8,117-0 

674-7 

636-2 

773-7 

764-3 

1,460-5 

1338-7 

20. Pattanapuram 

7,At6*7 

7,075-5 

8,286-4 

8,459-1 

1,1470 

1,056-0 

602-0 

619-8 

1,003-5 

969-6 

21. Shencotiah • . 

(1,0041 

0,350C 

0,027-5 

0,267-6 

723-6 

502-0 

703-8 

497-0 

271-5 

138-4 

22. Kunnattur . . 

H,1.W 

8,42.V0 

8,008-6 

8,607-1 

451-3 

375-2 

414-2 

378-0 

1395-1 

1,199*8 

2H. Chongannur .. 

0,0 KH 

7,(X»2-4 

7,108-7 

7,414-4 

310-5 

3026 

325-1 

328-6 

3,070-1 

2,695-0 

24. Cliangauachery 

W.'An 

,5,081-0 

6,1K5'8 

6,39(H 

402-1 

4.57-7 

429-0 

476-5 

4,165-5 

3, .5604 

2.^). Koitayam 

WMb 

r,,45:4‘0 

r.,571-5 

6,701-0 

162-7 

140-3 

! 108-4 

! 103-0 

3,884-8 

3,396-8 

2<). Ettumaiiur .. 

u,mA 

fi.l0»)-7 

1 6,473-2 

6,W73 

72-2 

50-7 

78-1 

08-7 

4,275-4 

3,833-6 

27. Minachil ••• 

4;^10-7 

4,o;u-7 

5,017-4 

5,303-0 

100-7 

lHO-7 

2.38-2 

241-2 

5,489-6 

5,184-6 

2rt. Todupuzha .. 


5,838-4 

6,320-1 

6, .510-5 

084-0 

1,061-8 

1,101-1 

1,023-0 

3,349-3 

j 3,099-8 

20. Muvttttupozha 

• n,020() 

.5,137-7 

5,301-3 

5,688‘7 

648-8 

625-4 

583-0 

586-5 

4331-2 

4,-236-9 

;K). Knnnatnad .. 

5,.^>Hi;-7 

5,707-2 

5,8f>0-G 

6,048-0 

1,0666 

! 008-3 

1,324-8 

i 1,305-4 

3,346-7 

3,-2(M-5 

HI. Alangad 

.^UH^ 

5,»2 

.5,255-6 

5, .550-7 

1,617-7 ! 

1,604-6 

1,0:33'7 

! 947-0 

3,233-3 

3.031-8 

d2. Cardamom HIIIh 

H,2125 

8,()05-3 

0,815-3 

7,363-4 

lGO-7 

437-2 

54-6 

C06-0 

1,622-1 

8(Jl-4 

ToTAf. . . 

6, 411-9 

0,762-7 

8^6-3 

6, 971*1 

e04'8 

"67i~8 

577-6 

569-2 1 

2,681-5 

2,665-4 

Total, attfto ... 

e, 9flb-8>, 318-4 

7f304-2 

646*5 

^ 621-0 

611-8 

605*9 

2,362-3 

2,0601 


SuusiDivKV Taulk y.^Dl'ifrihuthn bj principal lielijions of lOfiOO of the Popuktion 
of ear h Natural IJirUion and Taluks , — //. Eastern Division, 


1 

Christians. 

Am MISTS. 

Variation i’f.r 10,000: Isi-rkask (I-) or De( rea8f.(-). | 

Natural 
Division and 
^ T.^luks. 

Proimrlion por 
KMMK). 

Proportion 
pol- 
io, out). 

1876 to 1801. 

1891 to 1901. 

m\. 

187.5, 

1901. 

Hindus. 

Musai- 

maiiH. 

Chris' 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Chris- 

tians. 

1 1 

12 


14 

15 


16 1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

HadeVH l)ii'i i/<n. 

16. Tovala . . 

WV4-2 

78,5-6 

31-8 

+ ‘221-2 


22-1 

- 199-1 

- 939*9 

+ 50*3 

+ 889-6 

17, kalknlam 

*2,010-6 

‘2,731*6 

144-8 

f 997-.1 

+ 

63-,) 

-1,060-8 

- 509*0 

- 2-8 

+ 511-8 

18. Nodumangad 

l(*i6-8 

2a5*0 

551-4 

+ 3*0 

— 

24-4 

+ 21-4 

- 496*0 

+ 261-3 

+ 234-7 

10. Kotlarakaru 

1.111*2 

1,117-0 

3000 

— 0*2*8 


128-1 

+ ‘220-8 

- 160-8 

+ 38*6 

+ 121-8 

20. Pattanapuram .. 

1,1 

0-21*1 

l,‘2-20^ 

- 4856 

+ 

437-1 

+ 48*5 

- 127*8 

+ 90-1 

+ 33-9 

-^1. Shoncottah .. , 

*268*7 

•23.5*4 

5-1 

-f 1*2*0 


5-0 

- 97-0 

- 365 5 

‘ + 221-6 

+ 133-1 

•2*2. Kunnattur .. | 

1,577*2 

1,011-9 

21-0 

- 182*1 


2-8 

+ 184*9 

- 271*4 

+ 76-1 

+ 195-8 

23. Chongannur 

2.476-2 

2, ‘2.57*0 

7-2-2 

- 412-0 


26-0 

+ 438*0 

- 392 0 

+ 7-9 

+ 884-1 

24. Changanaobery .. 



516 

- 408*2 


18-8 

•*+ 427*0 

639-5 

+ 34-4 

+ 606-1 

*2.5, Kotlayam 

,3,3-20-1 

.3,1060 

76 

- 337-1 

+ 

46-3 

+ 280-8 

- 601*4 

+ 13-4 

+ 4880 

‘26. Eitumanur 

3,448-7 

3,-284*0 

8-1 

- 510-6 

— 

9*0 

+ 549*6 

- 454*3 

+ 12-6 

+ 

‘27. Minachil 

4,7144 

1,364*0 

29-3 

- 759-2 

— 

ei>5 

+ 819*7 

- 324-0 

+ m 

+ 306-0 

28. Todupuiha .. j 

‘2;)78*8 

2,4:46*5 

162-0 

- 702-1 

+ 

38*8 

4* 663*3 

- 171-7 

- 77-8 

+ 249*5 

•iO.^Muvattupuiha .. 

4,11.5-7 

3,?24*8 

42^4 

- 561-0 

+ 

.38*9 

+ 612*1 

- 117-7 

+ 28-4 

+ 94-8 

30. Kuiinatnad 

2,815*6 

•2,548-2 

6*4 

- 2517 


397*1 

4- 666*3 

- 210-6 

+ 68-3 

+ 142-2 

31. Alangad 

3,711-3 

3,501-4 

. . 

- 187-5 

+ 

666*7 

- 469*6 

- 214-8 

+ 151 

+ 201-5 

32. Cardamom HilU 

i i:v>i 

1 

2,020*7 

789*3 

+ 1,331-9 

- 

169*7 

-1,1683 

- 482-8 

-276-6 

+ 6607 

Total. ... 

j 2,617*2 

1 

a,468<9 

148-6 

-a08Hk 

F 

12*6 

+196-5 

-aiK^ 


+»i*» 

^otal> Stata ... 

! 2,076-3 

2,029-2 

ij 06.5 

- 45-8 

4- 15«1 

”+ 80-9 

-88^8 

'+88*5 

+ 808*8 
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Subsidiary Table \ it^nuut shownuj tht chissificfition inf 
• Chrkdan sects. 


Sbct rrturned in the 

Census Schedule. 

STRF.NfJTII 

OK Skit. 

• 

1 

Skit unoek wiiirii iNn.ri>Ki» 

IN Taiilk XVII. 

1 



1. Anglican Church 

10, 3W 

• 

Anglican Communion. 

2. Baptist 

80 

Baptist. 

3. Brother Mission 

21 

Minor Denominations. 

4. Church Mission 

6.907 

Anglican Communion. 

f). Church of America 

HI 

Anglican Communion. 

6. Church of England 

1744 * 

Anglican Communion. 

' 

7. Church of Ireland 

2 

Anglican Communion. 

8. Church of Scotland 

10 

Presbyterian. 

9. Congregationalist 

11 

Orngregationalist. 

10. Episcopalian 

2 

Anglican Communion. 

11. Free Church 

H 

Presbyterian. 

■9 • 

1 

12. HoathoniConvert j 

1 

Minor Donominalions. 

13. liondon Mission 

1 

6.<»9h 

Minor Denominations. 

14. Lutheran 

11 

• 

Lutheran and allied denominiihons. 

i 

15. Methodist j 

3 

Methodist. 

16. Presbyterian 

1 

1 

Presbyterian. 

17. Protestant 

1 

.50.H10 

Anglican Communiou. 

• 

18. Roman Catiiolics 

132„W 

. Human. 

19. Salvationist 

Vh.,M7 

Salvationist. 

•A). Scotch Mission 

7 

Presbyterian. 

21. 8. P. G. Mission 

6 

Anglican Commnnion. 

22. Syrian (Jacobite).. 

lMl/.tH2 

Syrian (Jiicobit<0. 

23. S^Tian (Reformed) 

H7.I99 

Syrian (Ueformed). 

24. I^pro-Boman ■ 

232,439 

Syro Roman. 

f- 



25. Undenominational 

6 ^ 

f 

Minor Denominations. 

26. Yttyumayam 

1 

l.0t'il 

i 

Indefinite Beliefs. 
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KELIGION. 


[0*A». 


SuBSiniAKV Table — Perrentafje of Urban Population following 
each main Religion, 


• 

Towns. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 


|Per«on« 

Miles. 

Females Persons 

Males. 

Females Persons 

Males. 

Females 

1 

% 

2 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

d 

7 

8 

9 

1 

1 

1. Nogercoil 

77-7 

77-7 

77*8 

10-0 

9-8 

101 

12-3 

12*5 

12*1 

2. Trivandrum 

82*7 

82-5 

82-8 

7*1 

7*4 

67 

10-2 

1(K» 

10*5 

3. Quilon 

63*8 

W-5 

64-2 

18-2 

19*9 

186 

26-8 

26*6 

272 

4. Knyankulura 

62*3 

61’4 

d31 

18-1 

19-8 

18’4 

18-8 

18*8 

18*5 

5. Alleppey 

47-8 

48-0 

47-3 

28-7 

277 

29*7 

23-4 

23*8 

23*0 

d. Purur 

76-3 

75-8 

7d-8 

7*5 

7d 

7*4 

15-2 

15*5 

i 

14*8 

7. 8lienc<»ttah 

80-6 

m 

01-2 

8-8 

9-2 

8*4 

-6 

•7 

•4 

H. ChnnKRiiachcry .. 

51-3 

m) 

52d 

12-8 

13'0 

12-.5 

35-8 

370 

34*9 

9. Kottnyum 

53-6 

52 d 

547 

3-8 

4’1 

3d 

42-6 

43*3 

417 . 

Total, State ... 

M>9 j 

68-5 

68-3 

12-1 

12-2 

12-Q 

18-8 

18-2 

18-6 
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SuBSiDlARV Table VIII. — Percentwje of main RelitjionUt'^ io 
the Urban population of each TaluL 


Talukb. 

Population. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Persona. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Persons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 . AguiUvaium 

27*6 

277 

m 

20*0 

29*0 

29*0 

76-2 

76*8 

75*7 

15*0 

16-5 

147 

2 . Trivandrum . . 


44 T 

421 

44 >$ 

45-7 

43 « 

31*8 

33-6 

29-8 

41*6 

422 

409 

1 QuUon . . 

12«1 

12*4 

11 * 8 . 

0*2 

9*4 

8*9 

20*0 

21-3 

20*4 

20*5 

207 

20-3 

4 . KartikapaUi . . 

a ‘7 

59 

5*5 

4*4 

4*6 

4*2 

1»‘0 

13*2 

12*8 

11*1 

11*2 

100 

5 . Ambalapuzha 

22*8 

231 

22*5 

16*7 

17*3 

16*2 

67*8 

m 

1 ) 9 * 1 , 

21*3 

21*6 

210 

6 . Parur .. 

j 

18*3 

18-7 

18-0 

22*2 

22*6 

21*8 

20*8 

211 

20*5 

0*3 

9*6 

8'9 

7 . Shencottah .. 

23-2 

21*7 

24-7 

23*4 

21*9 

24*8 

28*2 

26 i 

300 

4*8 

6*5 

40 

8 . ChanganaclvQr; 

18*1 

j 

14*8 

15*4 

14*7 

14*2 

15*3 

30*3 

37-2 

417 

13*0 

13*1 

130 

P. Koitayam . . 

18 '« 

18*8 

18*4 

16*8 


16-9 

43-6 

44*6 

42*8 

20*4 

21*0 

19*7 

Totalf 

6*2 

6*3 

6-2 

6*2 

6*3 

6*2 

11*6 

11*6 

11*7 

5*0 

5*1 

4*0 


[Not»:— F or the pwrpoee of thii Table the Towai of Alleppcy »od lUyankuUm are taken at lying wholly within the Taluki 
of Ambalapuaha and KartikapaUl respectively. ] 







Taluk, the di8trfi)ution.per IQPOO of the 
^p^^0a,i)f #tiidu8 (including Animists^MusiOmans and CHiristiana 


Taiuk«- 


iliii 




Kalkukim. | 

ViMvwikod -{ 

Neyy»ttinluu»..^ 
Trivandrum — 
Naduman^...^ 

CWrajrinWI { 

Kottarakara | 

Pattanapuram..^ 





Ohapt^ III 


, Diagram NP 6 

Showing the distribution, per IpOO of the population 
of Hinduism, Mahommedanism and Christianity, in 
Travancore and other States & Provinces. 
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Et tll6 CedsiUqi 


WESTERN DIVISION 



Chrifthi 


Hindu*. 


MuMlmaiM. ^ , 

atnr >rt’»!rnniUifl 


m . . - .f, 

in Sm-t^yortict THvondntiif^ 



u 

) of the 

1891 & 1001 * - 

EASTERN DIVISION 



Taluks. 



Kalku^am 


Nedumangad— . 
Kottarakara 

Pattanapuram^ 

Shencottali 

Kunnattur 

Chengannur — 
Changanachepy. 
Kottayam— . 

Ettumanur 

Minadiii 

TocJupuzha_«« 

MuvaUupuzha_ 
Kunnatnad 

Aiangad 

Cardamom Hills 
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Diagram . 8 

Showing: the distribution of Christianity by sects. 
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Diafram.NP 9. 

Showinf^ the Talukwar distribution of Ohristianityby main Soots. 


9 | 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 | 
ael 

27 

21 

29 

30 

31 

32 


Taluki, 

Tovala 
Altstisvaram 
Eraniol 
Kalkulam 
Vilavankod 
Nayyattinkara. 
Trivandrum 
Nadumangad 
CMrayInkil 
Kottarakara 
Pattanapuram. 
Shenoottah* 
Quilon 
Kunnattur 
Karunagapalli 
Kartikapaill 
Mavalikara 
Changannur 
TIruvalla 
Ambalapuzha 
Shartaliay. 
Vaikam 
Eitumanur 
Kottayam 
Changanacharry. 
Minachll 
Muvattupuzha 
Todupuzha 
Kunnatnad 
Aiangad 
Parur 
Cardamom Hilla 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGE. 


(TABLE VII.) 


99, The law of natural $equence'’-100. The aqe record at this and the precious 
Censuses — 101, Comparison iclth other States and Provinces — 102, Arfljiclal 
causes of irregularities — 103, Their remedy — 104, Variation in tht strength 
of age-periods — 105, Age and sex — 106, Age and religion — 107, Useful and 
dependent ages — 108, Ages of urban and rural po])idation---109. Mean age 
— 110, Centenarians — 111, Adjustment of age statistics. 


Tli« Iaw of natnrai 


fl9. “The normal distribution of a community by age” in tbe words ot 
Mr. Haines, “ implies a gradual dccreane in the numWr 
in each year of life, the difference Ijetwccn each year 
and its predecessor, afteiv early youth, growing* wi(ler 
as the ago increases.” Under normal conditions the recorded ages of a |)opubition 
are expected to conform tolthis law of natural sequence. In other words, tlie birth 
rate and the death-rate remaining constant, the figures for each# succesHive iktukI 
of life should exhibit a gradually descending order. As Mr. Hourdillon reiniirks 
in his Report on the Censuj( of Bengal, 1881:— 


“It is hardly nsoossary to point out that during a series of average years, and piitiing 
aside all abnormal causes tending to chock the annual replenishment of the population, 
such M an unusually low birth-rate or an unusually heavy infant death-rate, of idl the 
children living on a certain date, the number under one year of ago will be linger than 
those who have already lived through one year^the number of those of one year of age will 
outnumber those of two years of age, and so on. Inasmuch as while the actual number of 
children born in any year cannot by any moans be subsequently increased, their numlicrs are 
reduced by death every month that passes. It is true that the death-rate of children umler 
one year of age is everywhere much higher than that of children in subsequent years of life, 
but tills truth does not affect the argument, because although the death-rate, i, r., the pro|)Or- 
tion of deaths to living children of the same age, may 1>6 greatly lowered in subsequent years, 
it is impossible that the number of children born in any one year should ever be ulisolutely in- 
creased. The natural condition of affairs is, therefore, a sudden fall from the nnmlKT of births 
to the number of children alive under one year of age, owing to the hoavyi infant mortality 
already stated, and a decrease from that point, more or^ less gradual, in proportion to the relative 
death-rate of each age period.’’ * 


To add the words of Mr. Drew by way of further explanation 


“ Supposing that the same number of persons is born every year, and that the rate of 
mortality for each age remains constant, the persons bom in one year will lose a certain pro- 
portion in each snooessive year, and therefore the number alive of those born in one year will 
be ]m a gradually increasing difference than those born in each preceding year. As a 
matter of fact, under ordinary circmnstancei, tbe number bom every year increases instead 
of retntming atatioiiary, and this would emphasise tbe difference between eaeff year.”* 


^ tatejr CsBMi lUiport. 1191. 
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AGE. 


CHAT. XV. Tlie ase statistics of European countries furnish striking instants in illustration 
TAMA. too. j)„. truth of this law. The returns for four of them are given in the margin. The 
first five years of life are shown seiwirately and from the fifth year onwards the ages 
are grou|)ed into five-year ixjriods up to the sixtieth year. The ages 60 and above are 

then thrown together in a single 
group. Running the eye down 
the columns of figures entered 
against the quinquennial periods, 
we see that, in regard to both 
males and females, the numbers 
living in each group diminish as 
’we advance in the scale of ages 
except in the case of France 
which shows at the 20-25 period 
an excess over the immediately 
preceding grou'p. The decline 
begins among both the sexes 
at the age-period 5-10, and 
continues till the j)eriod 55-59, 
inclusive. As all persons living at 
theagesof 60 andaboveare shown 
together, their number is larger 
than that of any of the im- 
mediately preceding age-groups. 
J.ooking at the figures in the ages below five, we notice that in Prussia and Austria 
the .se([uencc is w(^ll kci)t tliroughout, while in England and France the drop at age 
1 is followed by* a rise at age 2. From age 2, however, the numbers in the 
last two couutric.s as in the case of the others decrease till the fifth year of 
life. The total niuuber of children, male and female, in the age-group 5-10, 
is everywhere less than the total below five. The age distribution in all these 
l]uro])eaii countries thus conforms to the law of decreasing sequence and indi- 
1 ‘aU‘s what may be expected under ordinary conditions, provided a correct re- 
cord is obtained. 

100. It is necessary, therefore, to enquire whether the age returns of this and 
The are record at thu and ^be previous Censuses conform to this law of natural 
previous Oeneuaes. sequence and if SO, to what exent. 

Srn.sii)URYTAHi.Rs II IV. 

The instruction regarding the return of ages was that each person should state 
the age at last birthday. Tlie ages so returned have been compiled, as in the case 
of the LuroiKian countries, by single years for the first five years of life and then by 
(luiiKpicmiial jicriods up to sixty, the ages 60 and above being thrown together in 
one group. The ab.solute numbers thus arrived at' are entered for easy reference 
in Subsidiary Table and compared with those of the previous Censuses, The 
sime rtHluced to a b^so of 10,000 is shown in Subsidiary Table II. 


A^e Distribution for 10,000 Persons in four 
European Countries. 


AGP. 

Engi.wd 

AND 

Wales. 

Fka.nce. 

Prussia. 

AUSTRIA. 

— 

Males. 

'k. 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

malc.v. 

Mal«». 

Fe- 

males. 

Mates. 

Fe- 

males. 

I'ikIgi t year. 

I 

j yean 

S M 

4 .. 

TnlAl under 
yc.io. 

270 

V78 

173 

272 

282 

257 

265 

3<iO 

25« 

188 

■77 
10 1 
U )0 
1K4 

i8i 

! 7 I 

187 

188 
i«3 

208 

278 

2GS 

25^^ 

2.50 

280 

265 

253 

247 

23« 

3*4 

271. 

257 

249 

24H 

300 

261 

250 

24 r 
242 

i,V)i 

G,?22 

930 

9/0 

1,349 


t,339 

1,294 

5— <) ... 

f.241 

I.1H4 

«)Ol 

801 

1.224 

r.i6.S 

1,117 

1,071 

lu— 14 ... 1 

r.io) 

1,048 

8(>o 

871 

i.otM 

1,044 

1,007 

973 

... 



848 

841 

97 ‘ 

939 

944 

1 t)40 

20—24 ... 


G12 


(/>8 

«55 

W/) 

879 

878 

, ... 

77^> 

Koo 

732 

1 6(/) 

770 

776 

740 

744 

.V)— .M ... 

(/»5 

67<2 


^•75 

G70 

(t'JQ 

68() 

700 

VS— .v> ... 


5<)7 

<> 7 $ 

()(>(> 

595 

606 


651 

40-44 ... 

533 

54.5 

1 <>31 

61H 

541 

555 

5<)3 

612 

45—4') ... 

433 ; 

453 

' 5^1 

5«« 

479 

494 

497 

1 510 

5<A‘-54 ... 

3^5 

402 

1 5.U 

1 542 

399 

4tH 

430 

471 

55- V) ... 

3<>2 

3><> 1 

474 

47 H 

328 

357 

3^>9 

3 H 9 

^K) and over. 

-m- -- • 

^'3 

780 

».»R5 

V25<> 

733 

826 

753 

767 


Examining the proportions per 10,000 returned at ages below 5; we find that 
the fall at age 1 is succeeded by a rise at age 2. At age 3, the number rises still 
lurthor but drops at age 4, Taking the males separately, there is at the age of 
•two a larger number of infants than under one year ; while in the case of 
females an Squal number is found at these ages. At age 3, the children of either 
sex are more numerous ^han at any of the preceding ages. At age 4,' the number 
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diminishes ; but in regard to males, it is greater than that at each of the first three o: 
annual periods. * , 

Taking next the numbers showu against the twelve quinquennial periods into 
which the ages above 4 have been divided, a decrease in strength is noticed under 
each, except in the period 25-30. Here, the proportion is in excess of that im- 
mediately preceding by M in the case of males, ‘din reganl to females, and ‘S 
when both sexes are taken. The successive age-periods, however, differ in 
amount of decrease shown by them, in some there Ijeing no decrease and in others 
only a very slight one. It is also seen that the number returned in the first 
quinquennium is, in the case of males, higher than the total of the ages l>elow 
5 by *4 per cent. 

Diagram No. 10 illustrates the age distribution of 10,000 of eitlier sex at this 
Census. 

The age returns of the 1881 and 1891 Censuses disclose similar features. At 
these enumerations the figures for each successive year of infant life seem to go on 
increasing. As observed in the 1891 Census Rei)ort:—“In a correct Census the 
infants under 1 year ought to predominate, after which the figures for each 
successive year up to 4 should gradually decrease. We have here instead a uniform 
ascent from the figures for babies under 1 to those for children of 3, after which 
there is a deficit in the number for the year 4/’ Tl\p 1881 Census gave much the 
same result, with the difference that, while in 1891 thiMncrcase was noticed up to, 
age 4 where there was a fall in both sexes, in 1881, it was kept up till the fifth 
year. Thus both in 1881 and 1891, the children aged three years were twice ns 
numerous as infants under one year who instead of being tlie most numerous were 
fewer than persons at any of the other ages below five. 

In the quinquennial {>eriod8, however, the diminishing sequence in the numlx'i’s 
returned under each seems to have been well kept up, except in the [)eriod 25-30 
where, in the case of males at both the Censuses and in regard to females at the 1 89 1 
Census, the decline was suddenly converted into a rise. It is further seen that the 
total number of children between 5 and 10 years of age exceeds those under five 
years in respect of both the sexes at the 1881 Census and of males in 1891. Ihe 
Vant of uniformity in the decrease at each successive quinquennium is also notice- 
able in the returns of the previous Censuses. 

An examination of the age record thus shows that the number at each successive 
year of infant life increases, that in the quinquennial periods the numbers diminish at 
each succeeding age-group with one exception and that tlie variations betwiMin 
one period and another are not uniform. 

Diagram No. 11 compares the age distribution for both the sexes together at 
this |Qd the previous Censuses. ^ 

lOL These peculiarities in the age returns are not confined to Travanoorc. 

Oampartaem with otlitr were observed in those of the other States and 

Fravlneeat Ptwdnces in 1881 as well as in 1891 and are observ- 
suMiDutv Tmu V. able in the age records of this Census too, so fiir as , 
the Tables that have been yet received go to show. The returns reduced to a base 
of 10,000 are shown in a separate Table and compared with those of Travaiicore. 
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OXAF. XV. On an examination of these proportions, it is noticed that the fall at age 1 
PAXA. 101. jg everywhere sua'eeded by a continuous rise till age 4 wheVe a drop occurs 
in some of the States and Provinces. In the five-year periods that fol- 
low, the usual gradation is observed till we reach the fourth age-group 20-25, 
where the number suddenly jises. In the two succeeding periods, tho rise 
alternates with a fall according to some returns and in others, continues uhinter- 
rupti^d. In the seventh quinquennium, there is again a resilience and from this 
[)eriod the tendency to sec-saw becomes very pronounced. A glance at Diagram 
No. 12 whi(!h conijxires the age distribution of England, India and Travancore 
will show how the curve for all India which represents the sura of these 
j^eculinritics is ‘backed like a camel. ^ Though, in the ages below five, the 
returns of Travancore seem disorganized, the distribution in the quinquennial 
periods appears to be more satisfectory, as the break in the natural sequence occurs 
only once and that invariably in the lustrum, 25-30. 

What strikes one as remarkable in an examination of these returns is not that 
irregularities occur but that their occurrence should be so regular. At Census 
after Census and in Province after Province, the same features are repeated with re- 
markable exactitude. The annual ages show a condition of things the reverse of 
what the law of diminishing sequence would require and what appears to actually 
obtain in Euro{)ean countries, in spite of the ignorance of adult persons as to their 
ages, of uncertainty and mis-statement. In the case of young children, parents 
could easily remember their ages and accuracy may ordinarily be expected in 
•the statistics of the first^ three or four years of life. And if tTiese figures are 
accurate, the children of each year of infiint life will ordinarily exceed those of 
the succeeiling year as the latter can only be the survivors of the fonner. But 
this is not whlit is actually seen. Very probably the disorganization in the 
returns of the first few years of child-life, may be also due to mis-statement, the 
ages of children one and a half or two and a half years old being returned as two 
or three years instead of one or two which represents the actually completed years. 
Hut children less than a year old are not returned as belonging to age one with the 
same amount of frequency. And this despoiling of the second year seems to be a 
matter of universal occurrence. Inaccuracy due to ignorance or caprice need not, 
therefore, be presumed in regard to these returns as a kind of a priori necessity. 
The figures may possibly reflect an actual condition of things. It is true, as 
Mr. Haines observes, the terra ‘infant’ directed to be used for children less than 
a year old “applies, in nearly all the vernacular tongues, to any un weaned child, 
and as the period'during which the latter is kept at the breast is far longer in India 
than in more temperate climates, tlie second year of life was largely absorbed by 
the first.” liut it has to be noted that the parents return the ages of children in 
months or years as the case may be and that it is the enumerator that puts them 
as infants if less than a year old. The variations in the death-rates at the dif- 
ferent ages as well as in the annual birth-rate do account fgr at least a portion 
of the irregularities. Still it is surprising that 1fhe deafh-wave or the wave of 
infecundity or whatever it is, spreads in such a way as to gradually ditninisl^ the 
numbers existing *at each preceding year of infant life. Where this wave dimmisli* 
es in intensity, the tendency to deviate into inaccuracy perhaps blames so 
pronounced by way of compensation as to lead to the same effect. And it is realljr 
interesting to observe that, viewed as a whole, all these causes seem to operate 
in such varying degrees of force as to produce in all the States and Provinces 
an almost identical result— not one of decline but of ascent from yew tO’ ]w 
of infant life. 
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102. The cauees that produce irregularities in the age record may, as seen t 

* aof ®hove, be two-fold, one, natural and the other, artificial. * 
^ ImriilarlM*** * death-rates are accurately known, 

Tmi I ^ determine how far natural causes 

have been at work. ^In regard to the artificial sources 
of error, however, the age returns by single years give some help in understanding 
the direction of their operation. For this pur)K)8e, the slips written uj) for 100,000 
jxirsons of each sex have been taken at random and their ages abstracted by years 
from 0 up to the highest age recorded. The ages thus tabulated are shown in Sub- 
sidiary Table I and illustrated by Diagram No. 13. The entries in this s|)cciul 
abstraction sheet show certain marked pccularitics in the return of ages. Firstly, 
they appear to be massed on the multiples of five, the even multiples being generally 
preferr^ to the odd. 25 is, however, an exception an<l has the greatest numlwr 
of entries next to 30. It seems quite a common age for young [jcrHons to give. The 
Diagram just referred to forcibly illustrates this lumping of ages rouml multiples 
of five. The years 12, 14, 16 and 18 appear to have similar attractions. In res- 
|)ect of figures over 20, 2 and 8 come after 0 and 5 as j)rcfcrential unil.s. 1 and 9 • 
are the least favoured. The fewness of ages ending in the last mentioned num- 
l)ers is marked throughout the sheet and more so, as the years iwlvance. I'or in- 
stance, at the ages 19 and 21, the males returned number 934 and 730 respw?tively, 
while at age 20, the number stands as high as 2,961. Similarly at ages 39 and 41, 
the figures are 448 and 254, while at age 40, it is 3,644. The mnnhers at the ages 
70, 69 and 71 are resjxsctively 452, 53 and 38. A^in, in regard to females 13 
ap{)eiirs to be atavouritc age figure. The causes of there |)eculiarities seem to Ijq 
mainly ignorance or uncertainty as to age. The even multiples of five, ri:., 10, 
20, 30, &c., suggest themselves easily and a greater numlwr is, therefore, returned 
at these ages. ” 

103. Various methods have been proposed and adopted for remc<lying these 

and similar defects. The plan rccomm(uide.l by 
»U*lr rsmedf Imperial Census Commissioner has been followed 

here. But as the results thus obtained cannot Imj fairly com|«rtKl with the 
unadjusted aggs of the previous Censuses, they arc notices! seisiraUdy at the end ol 
riiis Chapter. Further, the adjustments thus maxle may, j)crhaiw, have the effect ol 
spreading the inaccuracies over a number bf years and may afford no gimnintcc 
that the results obtained for a particular year represent the actual condition ol 
things. ’Taking the figures as they are, the unremedied peculiarities with the ex- 
ception of those exhibited in regard to the multiples of five arc not likely to affect 
the treatment of statistics in 5-year Friods as errors would, by Glancing or 
correcting each other, eliminate themselves. In regaifiPr. to the tern encj t » 
return ages in multiples of five, the disorganization caused thereby apfiears, as 
already observed, prominently only in one age-Fnod. If, however, decennial periods 
are taken, the idiosyncrasies noticed become completely obliterated.witliin their wale 
limits and the pro^rtions living at each age-Fri^ approach the true ratios more 
closely. The returns may, therefore, be dealt with as they arc. 

104. Taking the variations at this Census in the strength of the several age- 

periods, it is noticed that all the grou|>8 have shared, 
though in different proF*’fl^***> increase in the 

sdimbuit ttiFi VI a viL population (15' 4 F*^ The 

crease aw lughMt in the first three quinquenniads 0-5, 5-10, and 10-15 where 
the numbers have gone up by 20*9, 22-2 and zl'4 Ft cent 
in the hurt two where the increase was only 1'6 fct cent in the 50-55 F^*®^ 
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OVAP. XV. '4 per cent, in the ages 60 and over. The males and females under each age-period 
PABA. loa. appear to have respectively increased at almost the rates observed in regard to both 
the sexes taken together, with the exception of a small decrease in the number of 
males of the age of 60 and above ( - 1*0 l)er cent.) and of females in the period 
immediately preceding ( - *4 ixjr^cent) . 

At the ISOlCensus, the age-periods did not all come in for a portion of the 
then* total increiise of 6*5 per cent, in the i)opulation of the State, the variation 
iKiing m the side of decrease in four of the quinquenniads, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20 
and 55-60. The divergence from the State average ranged from -I-25-2 per cent, 
in the age-period 25-30 to -12*7 per cent, in that of 5-10. The same feature is 
noticed in the case of males; in regard to females, there was a decrease in another 
I)eriod too, viz. 45-50. Further, in some of the age-groups the rates of variation 
among the sexes differ to a considerable extent. 

One point worthy of note in this comparison of the numbers returned under 
the several agc-j)eriod8 at this and the previous Censuses is that in the ewlier years 
tlicre is now a large increase as against a decrease at the 1891 Census. The 
reverse ap|)ear8 to be the cnise in respect of the closing years of life. In 1891, the 
populaticJii returned under the ages 0-20 showed a decrease of 38,609 or — 3*2 per 
cent, from the corresponding figure for 1881, the decrease being greater among 
females ( -26,473 or 4*3 j)er cent.) than among males ( — 12,136 or 2 per cent.). 
Hut, at this Census, these ages show an aggregate increase of 228,745 or + 19*5 per 
cent. Males have increased by 117,713 ( + 20*2 per cent.) and females by 111,032 
( -f 18*8 per cent.). As regards persons aged 60 and above, the previous Census 
showed an increase of 21,300 or 20*7 per cent, over the 1881 figure for that group. 
Since 1891, however, their strength has been recruited only by 476 persons giving 
an increase of *4 per cent. 


The earlier age-periods thus share in large proportions the high increase in the 
population as a whole and suggest the probability of a deficiency at the 1891 Census 
mainly confined to persons at those periods of life. This becomes clear if the num- 
ber returned at a Census in any age-period be compared with that found surviving 
ten years later at the succeeding Census, For this purpose decennial groups are 
tiiken, as within their wide limits any anomaly that may otherwise be promi- 
nent can be exj^ected to disappear. The figures for each age-period and the variation 
in the number of |)er8ons while in progress from one group to another are given for 
the total {Kjpulation and for each of the main religions in Subsidiary Table VII. It 
is seen from that Table that the numbers returned at some of the age-periods in 1891 
and 1901 show an increase over those recorded in 1881 and 1891 respectively and 
that the increase is shaied specially by the Musalnians and the Christaina. Under 
ordinary cirmmstances, the number returned at any age would be lew ten years 
later, unless none died or emigrated during the interval. And migration, it is 
kn<.)wn, plays but an insignificant part in the variation of the populatiun. 


lOo. 


Are and lei. 

SuusioiAKY Tabus udiiA. 


In a total of 10,000 of either sex, there are 2,558 males and 2,707 

under 10 years of age. At the ages of 60 and abovi 
there are 398 males and 448 females. The prepor 
derance of females over males at the advanced ages i 
thus one-third of that during the early years of life. If the ages 50 and above at 
taken, there are only 11 females in excess of the males who number 991 at thei 
ages. The narrowing of this difference in the strength of the sexes begins at th 
second quuiquennial period and o|)erate8 in full force during the years 15-4( 
where we find the excess of females to be only 75 or one-half that below lO. Xhi 
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is a period of trial for women when the cares of maternity are added to the fatio'iie < 
of toil in regard to a large majority. i 


In the Eastern Natural division, the people api)ear to be more pndific than in 
the Western, female children largely predominating. There are in the former divi- 
sion 2,572 males under 10 in a total of 10,000 and 2,762 females on a like average 
as against 2,547 males and 2,665 females in the latter. Taking the jicriul 15-40, 
the same broad features are noticed as in the case of the State as a whole ; 
both males and females during this period are fewer in the Eastern division than 
in the Western, the difference between the sexes in the former division Ixmnr 
smaller than in the latter. Between the ages 40—60, however, tlie superiority 
is reversed and we find males preponderating in both the divisions. At the ages 
of 60 and above, there are five males more and 5 females less in the intc^rior tmets 
than in the sea-board regions. Viewing the sexes together, it may l)e stated that, 
in the Eastern division, the people are more prolific than in the Western, while in 
regard to long life the two divisions stand oji an equal footing. 


Compared with the previous Census, children are now more numerous and 
old persons appreciably less. In 1881, there were a gre-ater number of (‘hlldrrii 
than at the two succeeding Censuses, while the old men and women were distinctly 
fewer than in 1891 and only slightly larger than at this Ceusus. Judging from 
the figures, the decade previous to 1881 appears to Imvc been more favouralJe to 
fecundity and the decade 1881-1891 to longevity while the last decade takes an 
intermediate place. 


Are and rellfrlon. 

Sl'bs/diary Tables III & III A. 


106. The largest number of children are found among the Christians, fliore 
l)eing 2,847 between 0-10 |)er 10,000 of the po|)uIa* 
tion. Musalman children arc the next nunKTons 
(2,783),theHimlu8havingthesmallest number (2,54 1). 
At the other end of life, the order appears to bo reversed. The Hindus return the 
highest number of old men and women (444); thci> follow the iMusabmins (382), the 
Christians with 375 persons coming last. The gain in fecundity among the other 
religionists as compared with the Hindus appears to be more than eounterl^nlanecil 
by the longevity of the latter. This is seen by tracing the life-history of thesi? 
religionists. Till the age of 15, Christians ^are proiK>rti<Triately the strongest and 
Hindus the weakest, Musalmans occupying an intermediate place. AVithin the suc- 
ceeding ten years, the Hindus leave the Musalmans behind and come close to the 
Cliristians, and by the time the age of 30 is reached, they surpass even the Christians. 
From this ageouwards, the Hindus preserve their numerical su|x*riority. The Musal- 
mans take 5 years more to outnumter the Christians. Between 40-60, tlic lliiKlus^ 
the Musalmans and the Christians luunber 1,595, 1,451 and 1,415 j)er 10,000 of their 
respective populations. At the ages of 60 and above, the Hindus exceed the Musal- 
mans by 62, while the latter outnumber the Christians by 7. 


If the sexes are considered separately, it is rtoticed that, in all the religions, 
the females exceed the males in the ages below 10. Between 10-15, the males pre- 
IHDnderate, after which the females again show an increase till the |ige-gn>up 30-35. 
In all the succeeding ages up to sixty,, the males are more numerous than the females. 
In the ages 60 and after, the females are again in excess but not among MusalmaiiH. 
A^ iewing the race run by the sexes, we find that while the males among all the reli- 
gionists run it rather close, the Hindu females come off first with comparative ease. 


The age statisdca of the three main religions show, when viewed and^mpared 
toother, that the Christians ate the most prolific but the shortest lived and that 
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CXAT. XV. the Hindus combine normal fecundity mth comparatively great longevity, while the 
TMUl. IVI. Musalmans occupy in both respects an intermediate position. Th^ results are not 
easily accounted for by social causes which do not operate very differently among 
the several religionists. They may, perhaps, be traced to differences in occupation 
and habits of life in general. « 

The return for the Hill-tribes, though disorganized, is not wanting in certain 
. broad features. Below 10, they are slightly more numerous than the Hindus. If 
five years more are passed by, they become fewer. Between 15-40, they not only 
exceed the Hindus but the other religionists as well. But towards the middle of 
life, their ranks become thinned, the women falling fest. The men hold out for a 
decade more, but before the age of 60 is reached, they too fall off rapidly. The 
work of mortality must naturally be great at the period when the cares of life 
are thick upon the hunter roaming among the wilds — a factor which serves to 
reduce the number at the advanced ages of life. 

In dividing the population into workers and dependents and in examin- 
ingthe condition of the people from an economical point 
of view, the age returns are of some service. “ A popula- 
tion has to be judged, according to this standard, by the 
ratio to the total of those who reach maturity, not by 
that of those who come into the world only to leave it before the day of work has 
b^n rmched. ” From this point of view, the four-fold grouping of ages 
which is recommended as adapted for use in India is into 0-15, 15-40, 

• “"d 60 and over.. The working ages come under the two middle groups, 

win e the dependent ages fall under the first and the last The age of 15 
marks the lower limit of the period of useful life for males and females. As Mr. 
btuart observes, “the iieriod of ‘useful’ life-time varies a good deal in different class- 
es, and among the agricultural and labouring population, which forms over 60 per 
cent, oftheiieopleof this Presidency, boys and girls begin to contribute to the family 

••icowe either directly or indirectly, at a very early 
age ; but taking the population as a whole a boy or 
a girl may be assumed to be self-supporting at 15.”* 
But in regard to the higher limit of «0, a reduction 
may be needed inithe case of females for whom the 
period of useful life-time may betaken to stop at 
the age of 45. 


107. 


Vseftil and dependent 
area. 

Subsidiary Tables II St II A. 


P9ro9nUie$ of Milts ind Fttults 
St the useful ages. 

Males, Qtnales. 

Ajmer- Merwara 

Hcnj^al 

Herar 

Bombay 

Central IVovinces 

Madras 

United Provinces oif 

and Oudh ... 

Punjab ... 

Banxla Slate ... 

Cochin Do. ... 

Gwalior I>o. 

Hyderabad Do. 

Mysore Do. 

Tnvancore Do. 


657 

5.V7 

59’9 

57’3 

5^8 

541 


65'J 

M'6 

58*6 

57*1 

5a*6 

549 


57*4 
. sa’9 

. 6i'6 

. 55'5 

. Ora 
. 57‘3 
. 54 7 
, 5«’a 


57'i 

54*3 

013 

557 

00-6 

579 

544 

57» 


Taking, however, the age-periods above sug- 
gested, we find that the percentage of supporters to 
. the total population amounts to 57'6, the renaoining 

per cent, forming the supported. The effectives among the males constitute 58*2 
per cent, and those among females, 57*1 per cent. These pit^rtions ore tcderably 
high when compared with those of the other States and Provinces. 

In the Western Natural division, the ratios'At the useful ages fur both the sexes 
whok Eastern, the proportions being the some as for the State as A 

^Taking the followers of each religion separately, we find the numbers the 
p^ucuve and the onerous ages vary. The Animistic males and females with 
Freentages of 60 5 and 59-9 show the highest mtioB at the working ages. Ammm 
the Hmdus, the self-suppOTting proportions of their population stand at 59 per 
cent, for males and 58-2 ^r cent for fe males. The Musalmans come ncKt i^ 

* ^ 89. Madnt Cmf» Paftort, 1I91 ^ v' j., ' > : 
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56'4 pep cent, of male and 55'2 per cent, of female supporters. The period of useful 
life-time appears fo be smallest with the Christians, their proportions being 56 jier i 
cent, in ^e case of males and 54 per cent, in regard to females. The difference, 
however, is nominal as compared with the Musalmans. 


popiflatton. 

SuniDURt TA8LU VIII a VIII A, 


108. The age record of the urban population appears to be more satisfivctory 
than that of the rural. The sequence of diminution 
Ar«a of orfcMi’ wid rural throughout well preserved, especially in respect of 

females, and the 25-30 age-group where a marked 
rise is noticed in the case of the rural population as well 
as in regard to that of the State as a whole is no exception. If the main religions are 
^parately considered, the increase at the 25-30 period occurs only among tlie 
Musalmans. The total urban population under 5 is also greater than that between 

5-10. 


The number of children under 10 is lower in towns, being 2,462 in a ten 
thousand of the population as a^inst 2,642 on a like average in rural tnicts. In 
almost all the other age-periods, the proportions are higher in urban areas, probably 
due to the influx of adult persons. 

The urban population at the useful ages form 59-2 per cent, of the toUd as 
compared with the rural figure, 57-5. The Hindus show the higliest jiroiwrtion 
of workers— 60-1 per cent, and the Christians, tlie lowest— 50-1 jicr cent. 


109. The mean age of the population is 24-2 years. For males it is 24-5 
and for females, 23-9. This is an increase when 
Heoaor*. compared with the results of the 1<S81 Census, but 

a decrease when viewed with reference to the enumeration of 1891 The 
average duration of life is longest in the case of the Hindus (24-6 years) and shortest 
in respect of the Christians (23-1). Considering the sexes separately, the Himlu 
males show the highest average life (24 9 year8)and the Christian females, the lowest 
(22-4 years.) The mean age for females is throughout less than that for males. 

Some valmible remarks confined in a Note of the Imperial Census Com- 
miseioneron the ages of the people may be appended here with a vantage. 

■ “In connection with this as well as with the general question of th« value of the ineun nge 
of the living, thefollowing remarks of a leading German stafistician 

‘Great caution is necessary in drawing far-reaching conclusions from stat.s le. " 

age of the living. Like all large statistical overages, such figures are of value rather for ih 

quosUons which they suggest than for the answers which they ropply- I" 

age this remark applies equally to its variations at different jwn s. ot mg cou rnor 

fallacious than to Znme, as has been done in France, that a rise in 

ot itself indicates an increase in the duration of huma# hfe, or i is c Mr a 

is affected not only by mortality but also by the course of the birth-rate. " 

the numbers in the younger age groups increase also, and this r , * , * . 

Uving. On the other hand, if the birth-rate declines, the convert result ^ 

lation which is actually dying out is bound to show a constant rise in the mean age of 

living,'” 


110 . 


5 makeand 14 females have returned theirogesas lOOand upwards. 
The detoila are particularized inthe msrgmand com- 
OdMeaartaM ^ jggj Census. The highest age 

M ten hm wd-dby . <3Jm^ wl* a ik. I»t C«»a. it . 
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Pulaya woman who claimed the credit. Of the 

‘l>r« !>»“»• IW. » » 

Ni\yar and the other two are Chakkalas. A Marava 

woman claims to be 108 years old and a Parava 

males. m^eV • woiiian, 107. Two malcs, one a Chftnnan and the 

other a Pulayan and a Chakkala female have stated 
/ \ \ J their ages as 105. The 9 females returned below 

J ®3 J 105 belong to the Ndyar, the Cblnnan, the 

", J ;;; Parayan and the Pulayan castes. Four native 

\ll ;;; I ;;; ;;; Christian women arc also put down at these ages. 

/ J J No general inference, however, of any far-reaching 

L L value regarding the conditions conducive to longe- 

5 5 <5 Travancore could be deduced from these 

^ figures. But it may be stated that the simple un- 

sophisticated life and the disciplined mental habits of the Malabaree are hel^ws to 
protracted living. 


Agt. 


i8gi. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

190 

I 

5 

2 

2 

, lOI 

... 

I 



lOi 

... 

... 

... 

1 

ro3 


I 

... 

I 

104 

... 

2 

... 


*05 

2 

1 

I 


ro7 

... 

1 

... 


lOK 

... 

I 

... 


110 

1 

2 

1 


111 

... 

... 

... 

I 

130 

1 


... 

1 

Total. 

5 


5 

6 


• III. To eliminate all probable sources of error, certain methods have been re- 
A4Justment of are commended wdiicli will now be noticed. Complete ad- 

fttatutioe. justment can be made only by actuarial experts. What 

suB 5 ii)i.\HY T ables IX & x. inhere attempted, therefore, is but an approximation. 

The method itself is known as “ Hloxaming ” or “Smoothing’’ by Bloxam’s 
method and is applied to the ages abstracted by single years for 100,000 of either 
sex.* • 

“Suppose that tho serle.s show irregularities, tho period of the largest of which is either 
2n or 2n+l, where n Is an integer, so that 2n-fl nece.ssarily represents an odd number. 
Tlien in order to distribute these irregularities over the whole of the period and hence practi- 
cally to eliminate them, the amended or smoothed value for any term (.say the Mth term) is 
found by adding the preceding n and succeeding n terms to the Mth term making in all 
2n+l terms to be summed and dividing tho result by 2u+l. The formula for calculation is of 
the form — 

a^ -P a^ + a^ + a 4 + &c., to 2n -f 1 term.s 

2n + 1 • 

By proceeding regularly through the series, wo obfiiin a series of amended or smoothed 
values of the terms, from which tho irregularities of the period in question are practically 
eliminated or spread out so as to give a fairly regular law of succession.” 

As the age statistics show irregularities chiefly in the five and ten-year 
jieriods, two smcxithings are made, one to eliminate the tendency to give as ages odd 
multiples of five and the other against the tendency to give even multiples of five. 
The formula for the first smoothing takes the form — 

Ag - 

where A^ and A^ represent the two terms prece(fing A^ and A^ and A^ the two suc- 
ceeding terms aiul^X^ represents the smoothed value for the same age, 

. In this smoothing, the actual Census number is taken as the first term, while 
the second term is obtained by dividing the sum of the first three terms by three. 
Similarly with the two terms at the end of the series. For smoothing the accumula- 
tions on multiplies of ten, the formula used is — 

6 11 
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The first and the last five terms are obtained thus:— 

* X,=A. 

Aj + A2 + Aj 

h~ 3 

-^3“ 5 

A;+ A^TAj + A^ + Aj, + A,. + 

V '7 

^ A, + A2 + A3 +A^+ V~V K + K 

X 5 9 

The data obtained by these two processes are given in columns 3 and 4 of 
Subsidiary Table IX. The final figures still show a few outstanding irn'gulnrities 
due probably to natural causes. In regivrd to females, the numlxTs at ages 2 , .1 
and 21 are greater than those at the immediately preceding agc.s. With these ex- 
ceptions, the gradation is weU preserved from age 0 upwards, the immber under vtie 
king the highest. In the case of males, the irregularity occurs at the ages 2 , 3, 21 , 
and 25 ; and children utider one api)ear to be very few, king less than those at tlie 
a-rcs 2 to 8 . Though, as already stated, there is no guarantee tliat the figures tlu;s 
obtained represent .the real numkrs at the different ages, it may k safely assumed 
that errors due to the chief artificial causes have k^ reiiioved. 

The numbers thus arrived at may k compared with tlioscas actually returned. 
For this puriwse, both are reduced to a uniform radix of 10 , 000 . The comparison 
slnnvs that the proi^rtions at the different agc-iicriods do not <iiffer much from 
tlioHe calculated on the actual totals. 

The mean age deduced from the corrected ages is 24 3 for males and 23'4 for 
females as compared with 24'5 and 23'9 respectively arrived at from the numkrs as 
actually returned at the Census. 
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SCBSIDIARY Table IL — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sf,r. 



1901. 




Age. 

■ 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fo- 

malos. 

Persons. 


j 

PlTSOMK. ; M.lk'S. 

1 

Fo- 

m.ilis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ti 1 7 

( 

1 i 

1 A ‘1 

1 1 

10 


0 — I * ♦ • • 

1- 2 .. •• 

2-3 .. •• 

a-4 *. •• 

4- ^ .. - 

Total. 0*“5 ••• 

5 - 10 

10-15 .. •• 

Total, 0-15 ... 

15-20 .. •• 

20-25 . . 

25-20 . . 

30-35 . . 

35-40 .. 

Total. 16-40 .. 

40-45 .. 

45-50 .. • 

fiO-65 

56-CO .. • 

Total. 40—00 .. 
00 4. over . 
Mjak Aci. .. 


268 230 277 168 151 185 

828 218 239 246 220 201 

204 251 277 278 201 202 

301 289 314 318 303 .Tl'! 

269 2C1 270 260 242 2,58 

1,320 1,268 1,383 1,260 1|180 1)333 

1,312 1,300 1,324 1,239 1,231 1,210 

1,184 1,227 1,140 1,126 1,102 j 1,088 

" I j 

3,816 3,786 3,847 3,624 3,682^3,886 

034 909 958 963 927 1,0(» 

880 j 821 940 880 8.32 930 

964 929 980 043 917 ! '•8>1 

764 701 747 767 770 758 

608 703 (EW 710 77.5 015 

4,220 4,183 ! 4,268 4,362 ' 4,237 4,299 

I _ I * - 

843 578 607 681 j 019 513 

426 40:t I 380 419 457 379 

369 308 351 386 390 374 

214 225 203 343 251 2:i5 

1,641 1)634 1,447 1,688 1,733 i 1,631 

’ * _ I 

423 398 448 488 488 1 604 

a4'3 34*6 33.9 36«0 39'4| 34*6 


144 1A5 154 

218 210 220 

250 24H 251 

273 2(’^i 20 

281 27s i 2S4 

i 

1,166 1 1,136 1 1,106 

■ ■ ■ I ' ’ 

1,513 l.lKl i L.540 

1 

1,330 1,311' i l.:i;’'" 

I 

3,998 3,930 4,066 

♦ 

1,048 j 

804 791 1 

801 

715 TX\ ^''7 

830 r,51i 

4,004 4,011 1 3,006 

632 910 1 49S 

440 4r)7 42 :^ 

I 

341 •"'•■>■5 i •*2" 

266 j 

1,560 1)633 1 1^505 

1 

439 436 1 433 

* I ' 

33-9 34>3 33.6 
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Si'BsiDiABr Table II A.— Age distribution of lOftOO Persons 
by Natural Divisions and Taluks— I. Western Division, 


Persons. Males. Females. I Persons. Males. Females. 


AaASTIBrA&AM. 

Persons. 

l*Ol. 1891. 


0-1 

200 

244 

276 

168 

161 

186 

322 

14.5 

]-2 

210 

211 

227 

242 

223 

261 

175 

2.56 

2-3 

265 

244 

267 

270 

268 

282 

269 

280 

3-4 

300 

291 

aio 

316 

303 

328 

316 

315 

4-0 .. 

268 

2C2 

273 

249 

242 

257 

289 

293 

Total, 0-5 ... 

1,302 

1,252 

1,352 

1,245 

14W 

1,314 

1,3?1 

1,889 

fi-10 . . 

1,304 

1,296 

i,;ii3 

1,221 

1,222 

1,220 

1,.348 

1,241 

10-15 .. 

1,176 

1,220 

1,132 

1,102 

1,139 

1,066 

1,144 

1,061 

0 

1 

pi 

3,782 

3,?6? 

3,?9? 

3,568 

3,538 

3,600 

3,863 

3,591 

1.5-20 .. 

941 

91,3 

%9 

972 

929 

1,016 

892 

909 


874 

816 

933 

891 

839 

943 

776 

860 

lif. - ») . . 

9.56 

926 

987 

m 

927 

982 

824 

905 

30-3.5 

7.^4 

766 

752 

774 

782 

766 

820 

838 

, 36-40 .. 

712 

776 

648 

713 

777 

648 

677 

704 

Total, 15-40. 

4,23? 

~4,T86 

4,289 

4,305 

4,264 

4,355 

8,989 

4,816 

40-45 . . 

6.55 

690 

619 

698 

6:17 

558 

645 

670 

4.5- ,5) .. 

427 

468 

386 

418 


374 

428 

416 

60 .55 . . 

%\ 

366 

367 

381 

390 

372 

416 

420 

5.5-(K) 

215 

227 

202 

243 

261 

234 

206 

208 

Total, 40-60. 

1,558 

' M51 

1,464 

1,640 

1,?41 

1,538 

1,895 

1,?14 

60 4fc over. 

423 

39 T 

450 

48? 

46? 

50? 

453 

4?9 


QUII.ON. KaRUNAOAPAT.LI. KaRTIKAPALI.I. AMnAI.APU7.lIA. 

Persons. Persons. Persons. Persons. 


Total, 0-5 ... 


Total, 0-15 ... 


Total, 15-40. 


Total, 40-00 
00 4b OTor. 



583 

556 

571 

659 

5R9 

542 

404 

428 

408 

433 

4(0 

438 

S!)6 

381 

396 

968 

379 

339 

251 

220 

249 

220 

240 

224 


1,584 


448 












XV.] 


14 :. 


Subsidiary Table II A . — Age distribution of lOfiOO Persons by Natural 
• Divisiojis and Taluks — L Western Division. 


ERANIEL. VlLAVANKOD. NeYYATTINKARA. TrIVANDKIM. | ClilRAVINKlL 
* g Persons. Persons. Perseus. Persons. j Persons. 


1891. 

1901 . 

1891. 

1901.1 

1891. 

1001 . 

V891. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

T " 

1 


Total, 0—8 

fr-lO .. 
10-15 .. 

Total, 0—18 


298 173 
180 258 
2.32 281 
310 357 
2« 281 


173 379 

258 228 


228 223 
279 218 
295 339 
271 247 


218 221. 


1,878 1,380 1(488 1(833 

1,41*7 1,315 1,307 1,*243 

1,248 1,0*20 1,157 1,132 

3(038 3(888 3 , 07 )) 3,608 

874 ^ 9^ 1,080 

771 82.5 Ol'kl 912 

891 943 900 909 

793 817 741 798 

73.5 712 6'.H) 712 


1,830 1,007 1(301 1(181 1 1,310 1,380 

1,315 ~U7T5'^~r,»7"'"l,140 I 1,32*2 I.M 

1,202 1,113 1,160 1,0116 I 1,1H7 l.M*' 

3 ,W 3,689 3,386 3«819 Wa 2 

1001 on*! 1.0^1 

W.I yill ur>4 1,014 847 HJr 

‘♦87 ‘.♦‘.♦6 ‘33- ' l'3“i 0^1^ 


746 671 


71)4 772 


7(>8 . 66'. 


Total, 18-40 4,084 4,180 4,813 4,471 *.^1 4 , 348 1 4,480 4,168 1 4,185 


40-45 .. 

.. 

,^ iO — 55 . . 
56-60 .. 

Total, 40—60 

60 4 , over. 


077 010 4.59 .575 

453 392 416 426 

378 37*2 3:M 316 

208 250 216 185 

1,616 V ,634 1,488 1,808 

Mfi Boa 386 410 


■ 51h' " 611 659 I 6*23 514 WJj 

413 4*24 404 441 4.55 40.1 

m 343 356 .T.H) 3.55 ! W 

ittJ iiO *217 I 260 _ 242 .2ix^ 

TlOO W 98 1^36 1 1,714 lj 866 

i90~ 473 430 1 480 ] 447 886 


Shertallay. 

Parur. 

Vaikam. 

Tiki'vam.a. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

persons. 

1901. 

1891. 

1001. 

1891. ' 

j 

1001. 

181)1. 

1001. 

! 

1891. 


29 

50 

. 31 1 

82 

3:i 

:u 1 

,H6 


j 1001. 1 1891. 
36 I 37 


Total, 0-8 


Total, 0—15 

15-20 .. 
20-26 .. 
25-30 .. 

aa-36 .. 
3&-40 .. 

Total, 18-40 


Totm, 40-60 
00*««wr<. 


254 

129 

292 

170 

199 

228 

214 

m 

203 

247 

286 

349 

310 

326 

283 

m 

256 

213 

322 

29.0 

• 1,883 

1)143 

1,807 

1)408 

1,291 

1,139 

1,392 


1,149 

1,004 

1,248 

1,194 

3)602 

M 86 

4,087 

4)031 

914 

912 

941 

935 

919 

924 

947 

904 

1,009 

1,090 

895 

1 872 

787 

883 

741 

7«7 

789 

820 

640 

630 

:4418 

4)339 

4)104 

4)138 

611 

622 

524 

588 

440 

445 

388 

371 

S46 

853 

824 

8^ 

178 

228 


220 

1,878 

1)048 

1,480 

1)453 

848 

487 

870 

308 


119 
210 
248 : 

m 1 

1 229 1 

‘/.M 

2 .V.) 

27 .^ 

30 .^ 

2)>:4 


247 
218 
274 
292 < 
266 

11.5 

22*9 

279 

292 

241 

| 14 M 

1)393 

1)303 

1,297 j 

1)106 

I.*i 5 l 

1,067 

l. 2«6 

1,174 

1.230 

1,173 

1 , 28.^1 i 

1.148 

1,176 

1,088 

8,447 

3)303 

3,806 

3.730 

3,430 

~ 9.56 

‘ il ,001 
826 

943 

904 

926 

70»1 

664 

944 

887 

941 

731 

689 

901 

K 13 

975 

703 

719 

m »2 

K 57 

9 W» 

777 

734 

msT 

14443 " 

4 (ioa 

i 4 ,lL 3 l 

4)989 

6 :j 9 

413 

389 

217 

r*' :» 2 H 
m 

3<>1 

1 231 

555 

425 

411 

279 

444 

375 

237 

615 

444 

407 

261 

liowT 

{ 1,883 

MW 

jiiiSsT 

1437 

’”^ 404 " 

1 48 r 

039 

j 817 

HooT 




14 (] 


AGE, 


[OHAF. 


Sl'ijsiDiAiiv Table ff A. — A(]e distribution of 10 pUO Persons by Natural 
Divishns and Taluks — IL Eastern Division* 





Total. 



Tovaf.a. 

Kalkulam. 

Aoe. 


1901. 

• 


1891. 


Persons. 

Persons. 

« 

0 

Persons 

Males. 

1 1 

Females Persons 

j Males. 

Females 

^1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1 

38 

:i9 

40 

41 

42 

4;3 

* 44 

45 

46 

47 

0 1 

2:>,5 

2:13 

279 

\M 

153 

184 

224 

117 

279 

1.3.3 

12 

241 

228 

•IM 

2.52 

236 

269 

258 

319 

227 

280 

2 3 

275 

261 

2!)1 

289 

271 

306 

269 

26H 

270 

2.54 

3 4 

.303 

286 

319 

:ki 

304 

.3.39 

289 

324 

308 



270 

259 

280 

2;'»0 

. 

242 

258 

257 

272 

276 

800 

3'otal, 0—5 ... 

1,344 

1,287 

1,423 

1,280 

1,208 

1»356 

1,297 

1,300 

1,360 

1,282 

10 

1.322 

1,.305 

l.:3,39 

i,2(;3 

1,244 

l,28;i 

1,313 

1,151 

1,314 

1,257 

10-15 

1,194 i 

1,2:6 1 

1,1.52 

1.157 

1,193 1 

1,120 1 

1,105 

‘993 

1,166 

i;086 

Total, 0-15 ... 

3,860 

3^8^ 1 

3,914 13,700 

3,643 

3,789 1 

3s715 

3,444 3,840 

3,625 

l.V 20 

924 i 

‘.MU 1 

945 

9.^M) 

92:1 1 

978 

8^19 

864 

‘.43 

1,148 

20-25 

Hh7 1 

827 1 

9.50 

m\ 

822 1 

911 

8:34 

8K3 

822 

899 

• 25^ :v) 

:)o-:i5 

162 1 

1 

971 

923 

‘K)4 1 

‘U4 

Hi >7 

952 ' 

9(6 

14.3 

754 1 

7<J8 ] 

7:vj 

757 

768 1 

747 

854 

lHt> i 

781 

7(;a 

•35 " 40 

6^0 1 

747 ! 

612 

707 

771 ! 

641 

694 

6® 1 

701 

714 

Total, 15-40. 

4,197 1 

44^1 

4,217 

4,203 

4,18^1 

4,221 1 

} 

4,294 1 

4,212 

mtcT 

40-45 

.527 

"■562"| 

4!M 

5.59 

595 1 

521 

(sH) 

721 

513 

m 

45 r»o 

423 

458 1 

386 

418 

449 

:386 

418 

402 

451 

4^10 

r)0--55 

357 

370 1 

313 

391 

4<U 

377 

4r>o 

431 

372 

,3.58 

. 55- 60 

213 

223 

- . 

204 

214 

251 

236 

256 

220 

243 

210 

ToTAr., 40-60. 

1,520 1 

J 

1,613 1 

1,424 1 

1,612 

1,899 1 

i,52(r 1 

1,784 1 

1,774 i 

1,579 

T,wi 

60 A over. 

423 I 

401 : 

445 ! 

485 

470 i 

500 1 

433 j 

488 1 

369 

424 


Ciien(;anm u. 


(’MAN<}.\NA- 
( IIKIIY. 


I i\T80ii8. Pcrflons. j PerMons. Persons. PerHons. 

1 1901. iMin. 1 1901. 1 mn. |i9oi. I ih9i. |i901. | im. i90i. I m\ 


(U I C 2 


I 101 


207 31 0 

241 221) 


Totai , 0-0 

.V 10 
10-15 

Tor\i.. 0-15 . 


1,371 1,337 1 1,408 .1,333 1,310 1 1,253 1,411 1,23# 

j , 1.2;vj 1,307 I 1.172 1,324 1,301 1 273 

I 1,1;>2 j 1,20;) 1,|H2 j 1,1.57 I,l«7 1,107 MlHl l.LW 

1 3,824 3,072 3,897 13,551 3,821 8,751 ^62 8,673 


m 1 080 I 

81»0 ! m 

048 i 015 

713 I 70(» 

<Vi7 ; M 


000 800 053 07G 880 920 

013 877 ‘44 m 853 m 

014 814 040 ^8 932 f 8110 

071 H81 751 TOl 78/ 743 

720 7;J0 


680 ft57 


Total. 15-40 ... j^ll5 |4,156 4,154 4,290 |4, 299 4,148 4,100 4,180 4,181 |4,211 


431 I 4:43 448 427 


350 402 


508 531 490 588 

440 447 4.34 417 


2 f >:4 212 


394 323 302 361 

254 2W 250 233 


Total, 40-60 . 
80 A OTer. . 


MiNArniL. 

Persons. 

1901. 

1?0I, 

66 

67 

210 

143 

337 

3;ii 

308 

:u2 

;j3i 

3ia 

283 

240 

1,499 

1,388 

1393 

i,2a5 

1,1.30 

1,184 

i 

3,835 

897 

9,54 

957 

?28 

645 

1,019 

951 

881 

709 

651 

4,181 

4,211 

491 

614 

398 

.376 

328 

349 

189 

238 

1,406 

1,477 

391 

477 




XV.] 


AtiE. 


M 


Subsidiary Table II k.—Atfe distribution of 10,000 Persons h/ 
Natural Divisions and Dduks — II. I'.askrn Division, 



Nedumanoad. 

Kottauakaha. 

PATTANAI'I’IIAM. 

Slll'.N'C OTTAII. 

Kl NNAin H. 

. Awe. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

PtTJins. 

Poi*sons. 

I'fiseiis. 


1601. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1810. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

J.891. 

1 

4H 


liO 

61 


6.3 

M 

4K> 

66 

67 

0-1 .. 

203 

2,67 

229 

1.69 

213 

101 

224 

2iU 

22:1 

191 

]-2 

22H 

217 

19.3 

266 

197 

221 

2.6‘* 

218 

2ri 

2.61 

2--3 .. 

270 

263 

2<V. 

m 

2.60 

319 

2.80 

280 

2 . *6 

318 

3-4 

304 

300 

279 

337 

272 

310 

3)1 

.3* >3 

.311 

.3u:» 

4-6 .. 

294 

270 

m 

279 

2111 

23:1 

2.^)0 

20.8 

2iit; 

20,2 

Total, 0-6 ... 

1,396 

1,297 

1,237 

1,363 

1,169 

1,244 

1,329 

1,369 

1,312 

1,330 

r>-10 

1.261 

1,14H 

1,277 

1..322 

1,102 

1,120 

1.201) 

I.2L> 

1.3 1.6 

1.219 

10-16 

1,191 

1.130 

1,231 

1.12.4 

1.149 

1.047 

I.IK'i 

i.ioi; 

1.106 

1,096 

Tot.m., 0—16 ... 

3,837 

3,576 

•o 

CO 

r-, 

CO 

3,813 

3)460 

3,417 3,675 

3,687 

3,793 

3,644 

l.^^-20 

939 

1,0.32 

933 

9:iH 

949 

996 

IHI7 

HH7 

K 16 

889 

20 -2o 

h70 

941 

813 

814 

{N)4 

8(;.6 

871 

847 

803 

82'; 

2i’)-;$0 

974 

910 

974 

‘MH 

1,0!U 

1.001 

'.»;i6 

H(7 

!48 

m 

m 'M> 

1 70.6 

733 

740 

090 

893 

8118 

871 

SOI 

7l)8 

711 

3,6-40 

070 

fi'W 

720 

699 

7i;3 

Ki:i 

0:i7 

i;67 

707 

. 711 

Total, 15-40 

4,224 

^6i 

4,192 

4,055 

4,606 

4,505 

4,221 

4,059 

4,052 i 

4,050 

4(^-4.6 

,62H 

629 

fuV't 

.61.6 

618 

.6.6.6 

014 

094 

627 

MO 

4.6 -,W 

42,6 

431 

444 

403 

40.3 

16:1 


4'0 

433 

42 ^ 

f)0-6,6 

3;h 

391 

3M3 

.3! 19 

312 

;wi 

127 

487 

1 401 

429 

r>6*-co 

22-< 

2i;h 

247 

2;h 

213 

'^226 

I. 6 I 4 ' 

207 

2.38 

2.38 

2!t9 

Total, 40-60 

1,5X0 1 

1,619 

1,609 

1,585 

1,506 

1,663 

1,828 

1,599 

1,701 

60 6k oyer. 

4301 

491 1 

461 

547 

408 

464 

ill 

426 

540 

605 



TomiTZHA. 

.Mcva i rri I'ziiA. 

Kinnatnai., 

Al.AMiAn. 

('AHI»AM(»M 

Kills. 

Ar,E. 

Porsons. 

JVr!4onH. 

PorsoiiM. , 

PerHoMH. , 

IVlIHOIIK, 


1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

IH91. 

1901. 

1891. 

1001. 1 1891. 

1601. 

1^91. 

1 

m 

09 

70 

'■ 1 

72 

1 

H ) 7-, 1 

70 

77 

0-1 

273 

‘2i7 

261 



i:v3 

2041 

t:w ' 

210 , 187 

i;vi 

9*2 

1-2 

272 

310 

261 

2.67 

242 

2.31 

249 24;6 

1.31 

190 

2- .3 

272 

330 


297 

26.6 

28!! 

2»;8 ' 2';? 

108 

211 

> 3 4 

31:3 

:3oo 

320 

:rx) 

290 

:v;9 

.'VO ' 277 

214 

231 

4-5 

277 

»I2 


221 

2^7 

2«»2 

27H ! 390 

104 

211 

Towi., 0-6 ... 

1,407 

1,435 

1,395 

1,361 

1,340 

1,390 ! 1,310 1,383 

810 

938 

6-10 

1.4.62 

1,212 

1.414 

1.380 

1..308 

l.:ii68 

i3ai i.:vi6 

9+1 

893 

10-16 .. 

I.IHH 

1,308 

1,222 

1,2.69 


1,101) 

i.2i;i 1 1,220 

1 ,.6.12 

932 

Total, 0-15 ... 

4,047 

3,955 

4,031 

3,900 

3,931 

3,763 

3,939 3,843 

3,336 

3,763 

15-20 

891 

1,004 

H97 

H87 

9:i0 

897 

90:1 1 970 

).:«i9 

1.1.31 

20-2.6 

9:16 

m 

80,6 

K20 

8(68 

842 

»77 1 H21 

1,180 

1.227 

26-30 

987 

K69 

912 

920 

930, 

(♦21 

897 i 967 

l,2'.).6 

1.401 

:i0-35 

710 

689 

097 

749 

77:r 

' 7',H) 

770 i 739 

897 

1 971 

35-40 .. 

062 

009 

056 

j 704 

070 

T3 

VJJ 1 7i7 

7.49 ! 

770 

Total, 15-40 

4,^ 

4,165 

4,037 1 

4,066 


4,175 

4,38014,316 

5,^6 

5,566 

40-45 

444 

630 1 

516 

m 

63(1 

570 

6f4 KVI 

621 

670 

46-60 

411 

372 

426 1 

40(4 

410 

4‘^4 

UsT. 

299 ‘ 


60-55 

333 

349 

302 

31»2 

3.69 

387 

317 m 

22*) 

2.62 

66-60 .. 

214 

228 1 

209 

214 

195 


172 242 

93 

''1 

Total, 40-60 

ifiM 

1,479 

%ni 

lf579 

mIw 

1,619 

1,438 1 1,517 

1,139 

i 

60 4k •ver. 

149 

401 

411 

1 a» 

405 

1 430 

383 i 434 

P 109 

1 380 




148 


AOE. 


[CMAP. 


SuBSiDiAKT Tabbe III. — distl'ihution of lOftOO of each Stx bp Rdiffton, 


Hinhus* 


Mu»alman8. 


Christians. 


ANI1I10TV* 


PersoiiH Males. Fomalcs Persons. Males. Females Persons. Males. Females Perscms. Males. Female 


2 3 4 


9 10 II 12 13 


0- l 266 240 273 247 226 269 266 242 290 246 214 278 

1- 2 216 209 223 230 227 252 264 246 282 181 177 186 

2- 3 264 244 264 284 271 298 287 266 309 269 247 291 

:(_4 206 286 304 312 297 328 317 296 338 200 280 299 

4 5 261 av. 266 297 285 310 282 267 297 206 296 297 

lour, 0-6 1,282 1,236 1,330 1,379 1,306 1*467 1,416 1,317 1,616 1,282 1,218 1,861 


5 10 .. 1,‘362 1,258 1,267 1,404 1,382 1,428 1,432 1,399 1,466 1,283 1,247 1,319 

10 -15 .. 1,143 1,194 1,101 1,260 1,279 1,219 1,276 1,310 1,239 1,072 1,141 l,0ft3 

luTAL, 0-18 3,602 3,687 3,608 4,033 3,967 4,104 4,193 4,026 4,331 3,637 3,601 3,673 

, ‘ « ! 

15-20 .. . 920 905 954 941 913 971 046 926 966 893 784 >,000 

:3) 25 .. I 884 824 941 846 784 913 878 817 941 874 663 1,086 

25 -.10 ,, I 070 94.5 994 826 859 997 813 900 926 1,008 971 1,225 

i 

:iO- .35 .. I 776 780 771 732 726 739 600 707 673 831 972 870 

3,5-40 ., i 710 772 648 690 758 611! 661 729 692 .814 973 661 


ToTAr ,18-40j4,260 4,330 4,308 {4,134 1 4,040 4,238 4,088 4,079 4,008 4,580 4,368 4,835 


561 593 .528 1 536 581 487 409 530 453 578 701 454 

436 473 399 401 461 33$ 403 439 366 383 441 290 

376 .380 373 337 344 309 330 341 299 332 354 290 

233 230 214 187 216 156 300 213 186 158 190 120 


Tutai, 40-60 1,505 1,676 |1,514 1,451 1,803 {1,388 1,415 1,638 1,804 l^OO l,88d 1,184 


e04.ov«r. 444 408 480 383 881 373 875 878 877 844 850 888 


MranAqb I 24'6 a4’8 24.4 23*4 1 24^1 22.7 23.1 23,7 22‘4 24.1 25*2 28*1 



SuBSlWABY Table III k—A(je dktribution of 10,000 of enrh Sex hi/ 
* ReUt/ions and Natural Birkions, 


Ar.K. 

I. WESTERN DIVISION. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. > 

Christians. 

Animists. 

Persona, 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

:■»: 

255 

299 

:i4i 

301 

1,503 

Persons, 

Males. 

12 

Females 

13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

C 

7 

8 

270 

247 

277 

:i2:i 

28:5 

9 

245 

2:10 

;io.5 

209 

11 

0-1 

1-2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

Total, 0—6 

ft-IO 

10-15 

Total, 0—16 

I,V-20 

20-2;') 

2rH-:U) 

;i'>~40 

Toial, 16—40 

259 

2U 

24H 

2^15 

200 

247 

205 

238 

2.88 

2.58 

271 

217 

257 

:8()l 

2^)3 

239 

230 

279 

301 

298 

224 

218 

273 

290 

288 

2.55 

242 

284 

313 

3(yj 

251 

109 

240 

20:1 

270 

VM 

17.5 

220 

211 

274 

310 

2('.r) 

312 

279 

1,273 

1,236 

1,300 

1,360 

1,200 

1,403 

1,402 

1,303 

1,207 

1,080 

1,331 

1,205 

1,140 

1,204 

1,190 

1.2<>.5 

1,097 

i.:i82 

1,245 

1,300 

1,2(>0 

1,401) 

1,22:1 

1,4:11 

1,275 

i,:i9:i 

i,:io4 

1 ,4ii9 
1,245 

1.224 

9 ;k) 

1,200 

1,0(10 

1,247 

8(12 

3,699 

3,671 

3,077 

3,026 

4,031 

4,109 

4,000 

4,217 

3,361 

3,280 

771 
.512 
• 970 
1.121 

3,440 

930 

m 

^100 

70^ 

717 

908 

828 

942 

709 

770 

903 

9:3(; 

991 

707 

058 

957 

849 

9:i5 

71.5 

705 

92.1 

790 

8,58 

098 

773 

IK12 

910 

1,015 

7:1:1 

(m 

9.51 

HTkI 

919 

7(H 

OHO 

931 

788 

8H9 

713 

7:57 

98:1 

921 

9f)0 

(19.5 

012 

4,161 

K51 
KI9 
1,192 
1,030 
988 j 

4,062 ! 

9:11 

1;2M 

1,400 

941 

09.5 

4,269 

4,2Sr3 


4iisr 

4,042 

M84 

4,118 

4^078 

4,685 5,227 

40—4.5 

,508 

598 

5:i8 

519 

585 

4‘»2 

.518 

.5)7 

4.57 


780 

421 

45-50 

437 

473 

4(K) 

412 

478 

344 

:19H 

444 

:i.5i 

;i8i 

.519 

2.58 

fji)- 55 

377 

370 

379 

327 

342 

m 

;3i5 

:i:i9 

292 

2.51 

274 

22(1 

55-tK) 

222 

230 

214 

192 

225 

157 1 

195 

— . — 

210 

173 

142 

KU 

121 

Total, 40- 60 

1,904 

1,677 

M31 

1,47^ 

1,630 

1,304 

1,416 

1,656 

l,a73 ; 1)371 

1,787 

1,020 

60 4 k ovtt , . 

~443’ 

404 

~483 

302 

l03 

381 

I 356 

1 

366 

340 

309. 

309 

304 


Aor. 

IJ. EASTERN DIVISION. 


Hindus. 

Mumalmans. 

1 

Chkihtians. I Ammist) 

1 



Persons. Males. 

1 

Females Persons 

Males. 

Females 

19 

291 

200 

.319 

:v.2 

312 

Persons. 

2f) 

201 

278 
290 
312 

279 

Males. 

1 Females Persons, MsUmi. 

Females 

25 

202 

197 

304 

‘292 

‘M 

l,3fd 

1 

i4 1 15 

10 

17 

18 

f ' 

2:10 

240 

207 

299 

279 

21 1 22 1 2:1 

24 

22:1 

17K 

258 

314 

:3o.5 

1,278 

1.270 

1,211 

3^59 

789 

727 

972 

M99 

HIH 

0-1 

1-2 

2-, 3 
*.3-4 

4- 5 

Total, 0—6 

5- 10 

10-16 

TOTA^O-l6 

1,5-20 

20-25 

26-4W 

30-^ 

35-40 

Total, 16-40 

40-45 

45-4iO 

60-56 

fifr-OO 

Total, 40-60 

60 4 s ov«r« « 

2.53 

223 

204 

290 

201 

230 

213 

25:3 

283 

253 

270 

2:4 

275 

:409 

270 

2.59 

253 

291 

324 

29.5 

240 

200 

275 

289 

200 

1^330 

284 242 

297 1 187 

317 ! 281 

:i;30 1 ;io:i 

29:3 ; 

1,907 

1,239 

1,394 ; 1^33 

1,316 

1,640 

1,499 

1,527 

1,310 

1.313 

1,144 

1,2.58 

1,150 

1,24H 

i,niO 

l,2fiH ! I.«7 
l.lOit 1 ).2r.H 

1.41:3 

1,299 

1.402 

1,213 

1,43.3 

1,270 

1.4(14 

i.;4i6 

M(V4 

1214 

i,:k57 

1/170 

3,704 

8,706 

3,970 

3,741 1 4,117 

4,027 

4,216 

4,139 

as? 

H99 

907 

678 

541 

~4,0^ 

4,999 3,779 

919 

887 

975 

787 

700 

899 

H2« 

961 

798 

7G6 

9:39 

948 

999 

777 

632 

917 

842 

912 

757 

667 

H98 

775 

HOO 

706 

787 

939 

916 

»• 

748 

589 

922 

K43 

909 

701 

704 

m 

m 

oof) 

m 

574 

911 

HOI 

1,0.51 

867 

727 

1,036 

99,1 

1,131 

Kil 

m 

4^^ 

4,240 

4,393,4,008 

4/>36 

jM«i 

4,062 

4,079, 

4,049 

4,416 

4,206 

4^2 

649 

436 

375 

222 

6S6 

472 

»»« 

iSI 

M2 

:t»7 

m 

214 

630 

.384 

328 

1^ 

676 

4.38 

347 

204 

1 4«1 

1 a324 

1 306 

151 

478 

408 

324 

204 

/XiO 

4:3.5 

342 

211 

449 

;wi 

m 

197 

r/AM ! eea 
m j 407 

;tt4 ! m 
1(12 j m 

471 

301 

32t2 

119 

1,601 

1,974 1 

1467 

1,^; 1,694 

1,938 1414 

1494 j 1,339 

1,443 1,993 

1,218 

446 

4191 

47T 

39«| 373 

339 999 

•77 j 401 

383, m 

I 166 


AOK. 


[OBAP. 


SrnsiniARr Table IN .—Statement showing the numbers returned at each 


age-period at the Censuses of 1901 ^ 1891 and 18<S1. 


A(SRI'ERIOI) 

• 

Both Sex eh. 

Males. 

1901 

t 

1891 . 

1881 . 

1901. j 

Number 

retiu-ned. 

Percen- 
lAge on 
Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Perceu- 
ta<?e on 
Total 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Percen- 
tage on 
Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0-1 .. 

76 , 0 a 4 

2*6 

42;971 

1-7 

34,708 

1-4 

35.654 

2-4 

1-2 .. 

07,414 

2-3 

63,022 

2-4 

52,317 

2-2 

32,533 

2-2 

2-:^ .. 

77,881 

2*6 

71,070 

2'8 

59,939 

2-5 

37,395 

2-5 

3-4 .. 

88,963 

8>0 

81,320 

3-2 

65,558 

27 

A 088 

2-9 

4-5 .. 

79,275 

2-7 

63 , 83 :^ 

2-5 

67,534 

2-8 

38,891 

2-6 

• 

Total, 0-5 . . 

388, «Of 

13*2 

322,216 

12-6 

280,056 

11-6 

1879561 

12-6 

r . -10 .. 

• 

887,217 

0 

13-1 

316,861 

12-4 

363,013 

151 

193,654 

13-0 

10-15 .. 

349,471 

11-8 

287,810 

11*2 

317,040 

132 

182,786 

12-8 

15-20 

275,622 

9-3 

246,285 

9-6 

251,672 

10'5 

135,496 

9*1 

20 - 25 .. 

259,760 

8-8 

225,162 

8-8 

193,164 

80 

122,273 

8-2 

25 - 30 .. 

281 , 7 a 3 

9-6 

240,807 

9-4 

192,270 

8-0 

138,457 

9-3 

30 - 35 .. 

222,558 

7*8 

196,213 

77 

171,578 

7*2 

113,414 

7-6 

a5-40 .. 

206,162 

7-0 

181,682 

71 

152,705 

6-4 

113,643 

7-6 

40 - 45 

160,296 

5-4 

148,675 

5-8 

125,301 

6-2 

86,149 

5-8 

45 - 50 

125,568 

4-3 

106,967 

42 

105,606 

4-4 

69,070 

4-6 

50 - 56 

106,106 

3-6 

98,544 

39 

81,920 

3-4 

54,805 

8-7 

55 - CO 

63,198 

2-1 

62,187 

2-4 

63,806 

2*7 

33,539 

2-2 

80 di. 0T«r . . 

124,803 

4-2 

124,327 

4-9 

108,027 

4*3 

59,318 

4K> 

Total, 

29952,157 

100 

295579736 

100 

8,401,158 

100 

I949O9I66 

iOO 


Subsidiary Tablr IV. Statement showing the numhers returned at each 
age-period at the Censuses of 1901, 1891 and 1881. 


Males. 

Fe,malk.v 

1891* 

1 1881. 

1901 . 

^ 1891. 

1 

1 1H81. 

1 

Number 

returned 

Percen 

on 

Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Percen 

'T?,“aT 

Number 

returned. 

Percen 
tai;e on 
Total. 

Number 

returned. 

Percen 
ta,(e on 
Total. 

Number 
j rotunied. 

PoR'on- 
ta 4 |fe on 
Total. , 

lU 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

i 

1 


lb 

Ifi.2l3 

1*4 

40,430 

2*8 

A«5 

1*9 

18.495 

1 

i 1*5 

29,500 

2'3 

25,094 

21 

:4,88i 

2*4 

33, ,522 

2*6 

iim 

1 2*:i 

'Mm 

2*6 

29,712 

2*5 

40,486 

2*8 

37, an 

29 

30,227 

2T, 

39,140 

3*0 

31,709 

2*0 

45,865 

3*1 

42,180 

3*3 

.3:1,849 

' 2*8 

31,194 

2-4 

33,313 

2-8 

40,384 

2-7 

32,639 

2*6 

:U.22I 

ts 

• 

153,399 

11-8 

136)041 

11*4 

202,046 

18-8 

168,817 

13-3 

144,015 

n. 

158,901 

12*3 

177,019 

14*8 

193,563 

13«2 

^57,960 

125 

Ml, 394 

1.5*4 

149,926 

11*6 

156,870 

131 

166, 6a5 

11*4 

137,884 

10*9 

160,170 

i:i:i 

119,568 

9*3 

rA390 

10*3 

140,126 

0*6 

126,727 

10-0 

128,282 

• 

107 

107,327 

8*3 

94,725 

7*9 

137,493 

9*4 

117,8.35 

9*3 

98,4.39 1 

8-2 

118,359 

9-2 

95,530 

8*0 

143,326 

9*8 

122,448 

9*7 

96,710 

8*0 

100,124 

7-8 

87,708 

7*3 

109,144 

7*5 

I 

96,089 

1 

7*6 

8:1,870 

7*0 

99,938 

7*7 

78,864 

6*6 

92,519 

6*3 

81,744 

6*5 

7:|841 

61 

79,920 

6*2 

65,372 

5*5 

74,147 

f 

5-1 

68,755 

5*4 

59,929 

5*0 

58,984 

4*6 

54,680 

'4*6 

56,498 

3*9 

47,983 

3*8 

50,926 

4*2 

51,118 

4*0 

42,481 

3*5 

61,301 

3-5 

47,426 

.3*7 

:i9,4:i9 

3*:i 

32,417 

2*5 

32,921 

2*7 

29,659 

2-0 

29,770 

1 

2*3 

3^1,885 

2*0 

60,444 

4*7 

60,933 

4*3 

65,485 

4-5 

63.883 

5*0 

52,(rJ4 

4*3 


100 ] 

1,1079134 

100 ] 

, 461,992 

100 1 

< ■ 

1 , 267,321 

100 : 

U 204,024 

1 

100 


152 


AGE. 


[OBAr. 


SvBSiniARr Table V. — Jr/e distribution of 10,000 persons of either Sex 
in Travancore. and other States and Provinces. r 


Ajmkh— j 
Mkkwaka. ( 


Be VO A L. 
(im). 


Centhal 

Bekar. Bomhay. Provinces. Coobo. Madras 

(im). 


I M. I Fe. I M. I Fe. ’ M. | Fe. ' M. Fe. M. Fe. M. Fo. | M. Fe, M. i Fo, 

. J I 4 I 5 6 I 7 8 9 10 11 I 12 13 14 16 16 I 17 


0 - 1 . 

1 - 2 . 

2 - ■ 3 . 

3 - 4 . 

4 - 6 . 


6 - 10 
10 - 15 
15 - 20 
20 - 2 ) 
25 ~ 30 
30 - 35 
3,5 ~ 40 
40 - 45 
45 - ,V» 
,'i0 - !Ji , 
.V) — (io . 


1 

! m) 

1 

126 

34S 

.373 

319 

3:i> 

187 

65 

j (k; 

174 

101 

141 

151 

140 

i:ji; 

j 1.3S 

;K)1 

.337 

203 

323 

252 

1,55 

i ir.7 

j 3(11 

:i30 

3:31 

372 

201 

187 

IH8 



:jo3 

320 

307 

317 

217 

1173 


i,4:k) 

1,.500 

im 

1,408 

997 

1,0^; 

1,120 

1,510 

1,5(U 

\m 

l,46t> 

1,204 


1,212 

1.I2H 

005 

1.214 

%{) 

1,317 

1,.172 

I,0H4 1 

751 

H81 

m 

mn 

743 

1,112 

l,l(k> 

7.5S 

077 j 

702 

828 

751 

1,002 

ii:V) 

057 

0il5 ! 

^11 

805 

077 

IXH 

017 

H% 

8:i3 

807 

818 

1,004 

nsi 

r42 

70S 

527 

04S 

50.8 

706 

m 


021 

(117 

621 

im 

754 

328 

311 

3;i7 

2.33 

:i00 

322 

385 

4H4 

530 

371 1 

351 

304 ' 

^ 410 

524 

151 

157 

143 I 

121 

100 

170 

149 

30.3 1 

430 

3H4 j 

407 

i 

400 

010 

429 


81 104 158 161 


1,414 1,436 
1,326 1,148 
858 806 

801 893 

943 926 

886 880 
663 602 
627 649 

378 355 

408 431 

176 163 

374 473 


1,546 1,121 1,393 
1,001 1,185 1,292 
656 972 964 

833 1,013 l,0:u 
911 1,218 1,084 
904 1,071 839 

498 7.87 543 

674 643 527 

236 317 285 

446 316 350 

100 130 1.30 


1,434 1,406 
1,300 1,140 
825 757 

711 8('.:3 

755 824 

816 891 

599 520 

670 675 

376 320 

465 480 

190 162 


6)2 242 327 620 691 


A(iE. 

1 rxiTKn 

PHOVIN'CKS ok 
Aok.^ axi) Oi;nn 

Pi'N.iAn. 

^ (I.SiM). 

Bahoda. 

Cl W AMOR. 

Hvdkrahad. 

Mysore. 

Tiavtincore. 


M. Fe. 

M. ! 

Fy. 

M. 

j Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

1 M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

M. 

Fe. 

1 

18 10 

1 

i 

21 

22 

1 2:i 

24 

25 

j 26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

0 -- 1 .. 

3:30 310 

1 

400 

4(«» 

145 

1 

IfiO 

170 

139 

151 

I(k) 

255 

265 

239 

! 277 

1 2 . . 

141 lot 

201 

310 

13:1 

1 139 

187 

165 

204 

222 

169 

160 

218 

239 

2 - 3 . . 

211 278 

:30l 

:i:i5 

m 

996 

214 

225 

27i0 

300 

271 

2S0 

251 

j 277 

3 4 . . 

2H0 'XV2 

:302 

320 

220 

949 

170 

186 

241 

274 

276 

29.3 

289 

314 

i - 5 . , 

977 996 

32 S 

:i:32 

200 

280 

210 

216 

201 

307 

311 

316 

261 

276 

'roi Ai., 0 -5. 

1.281 1,413 

i,o:t> 

1,771 

00.3 

I,0f45 

979 

9;u 

1,162 

1,274 

1,282 

1,325 

1,258 

10183 

* 5 - - 10 .. 

l,:t>5 l,2iM 

1 

1,406 1 

1 

1 

i,:ioi 

1,254 

1.936 

1,209 

1,061 


i 

1,275 

1,421 

1,455 

1,300 

1.324 

10 - 15 . , 1 

1,187 ! OiJl 

1.040 ! 

808 ' 

l,:i57 

1,21X) 

1,324 

884 

1..303 

1.117 

1.326 

1,173 

1,227 

1,140 

15 - 20 . . j 

857 I 757 

701 ! 

065 j 

i.aio 1 

' 9411 

1.027 I 

853 

T&V 

i 776 

#79l 

687 

909 

958 

20 — 25 . . 

878 j 018 

m 1 

048 ! 

008 j 

l,(X)7 j 

!MK 1 

1,184 

716 

803 

664 

?28 

821 

940 

25 ~ JK) . . 

80 S [ 8811 

752 ; 

810 

078 , 

9r.o 1 

!«6 

l,(Kl:4 

023 

06,5 

763 

779 

929 

980 

30 — 35 . . 

m , on; j 

874 * 

m 1 

800 

831 j 

995 j 

1,003 

9.50 

976 

763 

794 

761 

747 

35 - 40 .. 

570 ! 550 ! 

.. 1 ■ 1 

4(k» j 

430 j 

070 

063 

615 : 

7.63 

m 

523 

688 

m 

763 

633 

40* — 45 .. 

713 1 794 1 

j 

075 i 

r»:32 

693 I 

678 ' 

729 

750 

719 

623 

620 

578 

507 

46 -- 50 . . j 

1 317 

XVH ; 

205 ' 

380 

:109 

mi ; 

461 

354 

286 

476 

452 

463 

386 

50 ~ ,^j5 .. 

470 507 1 

468 i 

w i 

419 

401 

401 ; 

450 

510 

511 

436 

469 

368 

351 

55 ~ 00 . . 

144 ! 14,5 ! 

1V2 '' 

j 

142 : 

107 i 

100 

161 1 

191 

164 

137 

277 

276 

225 

205 

00 Aad ov«r. 

467 j 609 j 

020 j 

515 j 

2i>8 1 

1 

374 

318 1 

467 

478 

549 1 

500 

“1 

398 

448 





9 

Subsidiary Table VI . — Variation in the strength of each age-pertod 
at the Censuses (f 1891 ff 1901. 


VABIATION; INCREASE (+) on DECREASE {-). 

Both Sexes. 

Mai.es. 

Females. 


1881-1S91. 

I891-199t. 

1881- 

1891. 

1891- 

1901. 

1881- 

1891. 

1891-1901. 

Age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent' 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Number. 

Per- 

cent' 

age. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0-5 .. 

+ 42,100 

+ 15‘I 

+ 67,391 

+20*9 

+ 17,368 

+ 1^8 

+ 84,162 

+22*3 

+ 21,802 

+ 172 

+ 33,229 

• 

419*7 

5-10 .. 

- 46,152 

-12-7 

+ 70,356 

+22*2 

- 18,718 

^10*5 

+ 34,753 

+219 

- 27,434 

-14*8 

+ 3.5,603 

+22*5 

10-15 .. 

- 29,290 

- 02 

+ 61,661 

+21-4 

- 6,944 

- 44 

+ 32,860 

+2r9 

- 22,286 

-13'9 

4 28,801 

vm 

15-20 .. 

- 6387 

- 2-1 

+ 29,337 

+ 11-9 

- 3,832 

- 31 

+ 15,938 

+ 13-3 

- 1,555 

- 1*2 

4 18,399 

+ 106 

20-25 .. 

4- 31.998 

+16-6 

+ 34,604 

+ 15-4 

+ 12,602 

+13-3 

+ 14,946 

+ 13-9 

+ 19,396 

+ 197 

» 

+ 19,658 

+ 167 

25-30 .. 

+ 48,637 

+26-2 

+ 40,976 

+17-0 

+ 22,829 

+23-9 

+ 20,098 

+ 17*0 

+ 25,708 

+26*6 

+ 20,878 

+ 171 

;io-35 .. 

+ 24,636 

+14*4 

+ 26,345 

+13*4 

+ 12,416 

+ 14-2 

+ 13,290 

+ 13-3 

+ 12,219' 

+ 14*6 

+ 15,056 

+ 13*6 

35-40 .. 

+ 28,977 

+ 190 

+ 24,480 

+ 13-5 

+ 21,074 

+26-7 

+ 13,7W> 

+ 13*7 

+ 7,903 

+ 107 

+ 10,775 

+m 

40-45 .. 

+ 23,374 

+18-7 

+ 11,621 

+ 7-8 

+ UMS 

+22*3 

+ 6,229 

+ 7-8 

+ 8,826 

+ 14 7 

+ 5892 

7*8 

45-60 .. 

+ 1,361 

+ 1*3 

+ 18,601 

+ 17'4 

+ 4,904 

+ 7*9 

+ 10,086 1 

+ 17-1 

- 2,943 

- 58 

+ 8,515 

4177 

9(M>5 .. 

1 

+ 16,024 

+20*3 

+ 7,562 

+ 7-7 

+ 8i637 

+20*3 

+ 3,687 

+ 7-2 

( 

+ 7.987 

4 203 

+ 3,875 

+ 82 

56-00 .. 

!- 1,619 

- 2-6 

+ 1,011 

+ 1-6 

- 501 

- 1*5 

+ r,122 

+ 3*5 

- 1,115 

- 3*6 

- in 

1 

- *4 

CO A over 

+ 21,300 

+20-7 

+ 476 

+ -4 

+ 9,511 

+18-7 

- 1,126 

- 1*9 

+ 11,789 

+22*6j 

+ 1,002 

+ 2*5 

Total .. 

+156,578 

+ 6-5 

+394,421 j+ 15-4 

+ 93,281 

+ 7*8 

+ 199,750 

+ 16*5 

f 63,297 

+ 5'9 +194,071 

+ 15*4 
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Subsidiary Tabdk VII. — Variation in the strength of each age-period 
while in progress to next decade. 


Rkljwr^n. 


lAll Ruligions. 


HinilnH. ^ 


Mu8ulmanR. 


Christians. 


COKKKdroNDlNU AUEfl. 

Population. 



s 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

f 

0-10 

lo-ao 

, , 

, . 

312^ 

326,777 

318,282 

306,811 

0-10 

10-20 

20-30 

313,660 

1329,409 

269,484 

264,611 

260,730 

280,819 

10-20 

20-30 

30-i0 

280,260 

288,452 

225,686 

240,283 

227,057 

201,663 

20-:^ 

30-40 

40-50 

190,256 

195,179 

200,062 

177,833 

155,219 

130,645 

30-40 

40-50 

50-00 

166,572 

157,711 

138,901 

116,738 

88,344 

80,060 

40-50 

50 &. over 

50-00 

j 60 A OTer 

120,052 

110,855 

83,535 

77,196 

[ 59,318 

65,485 

CO & over 

126,335 

122,418 

60,444 

63,883 

j 


•• 

0-10 

10-20 

.. 

.. 

222,235 

231,548 

217,332 

210,:»76 

0 — 10 

10«-20 

ao~30 

222,385 

233,516 

193,802 

191,659 

183,605 

199,218 

10-20 

20-30 

30-40 

202,736 

208,993 

166,686 

178,174 

161,518 

145,813 

•20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

139,483 

145,440 

148,433 

ia3,248 

110,584 

94,977 

ao-^-to 

40-50 

50-00 

124,294 

118,335 

103,678 

87,862 

63,171 

60,038 

40-50 

50 A over 

50-00 

1 00 4k over 

90,856 

84,641 

61,849 

58,041 

[ 42,266 

49,127 

fiO & over 

J 

93,016 

91,915 

45,312 

49,337 

J 


•• 

O-IO 

10-20 



1 20,971 

21,596 

21,596 

20,164 

0-10 . 

10-20 

20-30 

20,620 

2I,3?2 

17,142 

16,269 

16,177 

17,580 

10-20 1 

1 

20-30 

30-40 

17,587 

18,245 

13,9.39 

14,696 

14,617 

12,477 

20-^30 j 

30-40 

40-50 

11,628 

11.6:15 

12,253 

10,623 

10,269 

7,581 

30-40 

40-50 

50 — 00 

9,704 

8,867 

8,360 

6,665 

5,521 

4,280 

40^50 

50 &. over i 

50-60 

1 60 4k OTer 

6,CI7 

5,851 

6,127 

4,311 

j 3,850 

3,428 

60 A over 

7,832 

6,961 

3,583 

3,395 


•• 

0-10 

10-20 

.. 

1* ■ 

69,676' 

A626 

79,290 

75,615 

0-10. 

10-20 

20-30 

70,645 

74,512 

58,529 

56,668 

60,889 

63,990 

10-20 

20-00 

30-40 

59,923 

61,203 

45,015 

47,306 

50,882 

43,856 

20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

39,131 

38,003 

39,361 

34,059 

34,880 

28,079 

30-40 

40-50 

50-00 

32,566 

30,512 

26,859 

22,205 

19,634 

16,634 

40-50 

50-60 

) ^ 

22,576 

20,361 

10,553 

14,840 



60 over i 


100 4k OTtr 





13»i99 

12,927 

60 A over 

• 

) 

25,483 

23,537 

11,546 

in49 . 
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Subsidiary Table VTI. — Variation in the strength of each age-period 
* tehile in progress to next decade. 


Variation: lNrREA8Ki(+) or Decrease (-). 


1881 - 1891. 


I 1891 - 191)1. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Number. Percentage. 

Number. Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

11 

12 

13 U 

15 

16 


18 




+ 5,982 

+ X-9 

- 19,966 

- 6«X 

- 44,176 

- 14*1 

_ 64,788 _ 19-7 

- 8,754 

~ 3-a 

■f It), 208 

+ 8-1 

- 54.574! 

- 19-5 

- 48,169 _ ifr? 

+ 1,371 

+ 0-6 

- 38,620 

-X6*X 

+ 9,807 

+ 6-2 

- 17,346 ft'9 

-44,843 

-aa*4 

- 47,188 

- 39*5 

- 27,668 

- 16-6 

_ 40,973 _ 26 0 

-50^00 

~ 36*4 

- 3.5,778 

306 

- 36,517 

30*4 

- 33,659 1 _ 30-4 


-688 

- 75,594 

- ' 63*8 

~ 65,891 

- 522 

- 58.535 _ 47 8 

) 







- 4,9(« 

~ a-a 

- 20,572 

- 8«9 

- 28,583 

- 12*9 

- 41,857 _ 17-9 

- 10,197 

" -16 5-3 

+ 7.559 

4 3*9 

- 36,050 

- 1?8 

- !!0,819 - 14-7 

- 5,108 

3-X 

i 

- :v2;)6i 

- X8*a 

+ 8,950 

+ 64 

_ 12,192 _ 8-4 

- 37,849 

I - a6-5 

1 - 3V271 

38*7 

- 20,616 

- 16*6 

_ 30,473 _ 25-8 

-40,507 

^ 39-X 

i 

' - 27.821 j " 

- 29,007 

- 31*9 

- 20,000 _ ;41-4 

i j, -64,895 

- 60-6 

( 

: - .58,251 

1 54-a 

1 

- 47,704 

- 51*3 

- 42,578 _ 46'3 

\ 


i 

i 




+ 025 

4 3-0 

' *- 1.426 ! 

1 


* * 

1 

r 1 oa o 

' ... <«5 

' 1 

: + 1.31 

• 81 


- a, 478 - 'l6-9 


+ 625 + 54 


- 19-5 1 


+ 4-9 
X6*a 


- 1,.’ U 4 

- 13'9 1 

2,192 1 

1 

- 24*7 1 

1 

- 2,839 ; 

84*0 

1 

- 1,490 

- 22-5 

- 1,540 

- 26*3', 

1 - 49100 * 

1 

55-8 

- 4,249 

- 54-3 

- 3^66 

- 51 * 2 ! 

1 

) 1 

1 

+ 10,214 1 

, +'14*8 

- 12,116 

- 17*2 

- 17,844 

i - 23*9 1 

1 

+ 2,300 1 

+ 4.0 

- 14,878 

- 24*8- 

- 13,807 

- 22*6; 

+ 6.837 ; 

+ 18.0 

+ 290 

+ 0*6 

- 4,054 

- 10*6 

- 5.022 

- 18*8 

- 5,707 

- 175 

- 8,307 

- 27*2 

- 7,225 

\ 1 

- 88*8 

1 

6,029 

- 96'7 

- 6,621 

- 27*1 j 

1 i -14,900 

- M-O 

- 13,99? 

- 64*7 

j - 12,388 

- m 

[) 

! 

i 


I f 7 ;i 2 H 

I 

1 1 4.010 
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Subsidiary Table VIII .— of Urban atid Rural Population. 



UBBAK. 

BUBAL. 


AGE. 

Persons. 

Males. 

^Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Fema 

LES. 

• 

• 

Num- 

ber. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

lO,000 

Num- 

ber. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

lO,000 

Num- 

ber. 

Pro- 

portion 

per 

104)00 

Number. 

Pro- 

pwtioD 

per 

10,000 

Number. 

Pro- 

portion 

iS!«io 

Number 

1 

i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 

12 

13 


268 

2,372 

1 253 

2,548 

203 

1,817 

194 


241 

2,122 

22T 

to 

to 

266 

2,427 

259 

2,470 

260 

2,371 

253 

2,406 


276 
240 
278 

291 43^5 317 
261 87,979 277 


Total, 0-5 22,760 1,238 11,100 1,186 11,651 1,201 366,847 1,325 176,452 1,263 190,395 1,388 


22,506 

1,224 1 

11,132 

1,189 

11,374 

1,261 

301,711 

1,317 

182,622 

1,307 

182,189 

1328 

21,954 

1,104 

IM15 

0 

1,219 

10,530 

1,168 

327,517 

1,183 

171,371 

1,227 

156,146 

1,138 


4,169 584,146 4,258 


577 

463 1 53,037 1 887 


425,875 I 1,589 | 228,126 i 1,685 | 197,7^ 1^42 


427 3,526 377 4,323 479 116,054 423 55,798 


61,168 446 


10,000 1 93,629 1 10,000 1 90,206 10,000 KlftW 10,000 1,806^ l(MX)a h,871,786 
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SuBSiDtART Tabu: VIII A. — A<fes of Urban and Rural Population by Reluim. 



URBAN. 1 


Hindus. 

Muhalmans. 1 Christians. I 

Others, 










Proper- 


Proper- 

Pw^ior- 

Pmiior- 


Number. 

tion per 

Number. 

tion per Number. 

lion |)er 

Number, liou mir 



10,000. 


10,000. 

10.000. 

lO.Olio. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 9 

0—1 .. 

3.4ft9 

275 

444 

2<10 982 

282 

5 311 

1— "2 

2.405 

197 

437 

197 802 

2:K> 

1 62 

2--3 

2 .m 

235 

575 

2,59 879 

2.^»3 

2 124 

^-4 .. 

5..3f>8 

26,5 

607 

274 92 f> 

26i; 

6 :i73 

4-5 .. 

5,164 

2.50 

fi,V> 

296 950 

273 

7 4:if> 

Total, 0—5 

15,483 

1,333 

3,718 

1,335 4,530 

1,304 

31 1,305 

6-10 .. 

15,110 

1,10.1 

2.800 

1,262 4 ,r »68 

i.:4i2 

28 1,739 

10-16 .. 

i4.±ao 

M23 

2,813 

1,268 4,902 

1.408 

19 1 IK) 

Total, 0-15 

44,813 

3,838 

8,331 

3,755 14,000 

4,034 

68 4,324 

1 

15-20 .. 

126^5 

997 

2,095 

94 1 3.841 

i.im 

22 l.:9»6 

20-26 .. 

12,010 

948 

2.006 

•KW 3.1(tl 

1)09 

18 1,118 

25-110 .. 

11,«12 

918 

2.0f)7 

927 2,!»;h 

k53 

5 311 

ilO-35 .. 

10,217 

807 

1,6‘I0 

7fi2 2,.W. 

677 

10 621 

36-40 .. 

H,796 

C94 

1.646 

742 2,298 

G4i0 j 

10 621 

-1 

Total, 15-40 

55,388 

4,364 

~9,4sr 

4,370 14,636 

^lii3oa 

65 4^37 

40-45 .. j 

7.5H9 

599 

1,.317 

594 1,7.'^4) 

r>o:i 

5 :iii 

46-fiO .. 1 

5,551 

4.58 

979 

441 i,:i9i 

400 

(i 37:i 

50-.56 .. i 

4,925 

389 

783 

1,090 

:ii:i 

1 1 (»H.3 

65-00 .. ! 

2,8:19 

224 

392 

177 JWi3 

IIK) 

2 124 

Total, 40—60 

30,604 

1,860 

~*M7r 

1,588 4,864' 

1,406 

24 1,401 

60 dk OY«r. 

5,678 

448 

801 

401 1,376 

367 

4 1 348 

Total. .. 

136i683 

10,000 

Ii3,l87 

10,000 84,805 

loiiooo 

~ 161 1 10,000 

» 1 ^ 


BUBAIi. 


Propor- 
Nuraber. tioa per 
10 , 000 . 


Musalmanb. 

Proiior* 
umbor. tion per 

10,0(V). 


C11RIBTIAN8. 


Totai., 0-5 


Total, 0-15 706,763 


ToTiU^X5-iO SlPy’m 


T(nra,« 0 -W 

Ttoi"..' 


64,948 

M08,886 


255 

4,259 

253 

217 

4,120 

245 

2rv5 

4,831 

287 

297 

6„340 

317 

262 

6,005 

297 

1,386 

A 

Cf 

1,300 

1,267 

23,953 

1,423 

1,149 

21,012 

1,248 


88,830 

4,070 

926 

16,840 

941 

880 

14,114 

838 

973 

16,680 

926 

773 

12,269 

728 

711 

11,499 

683 

4,363 

60,303 

4,115 

m 

1 ^,894 

628 

436 

6,660 

396 

376 

6,466 

324 

222 

3,171 

188 

MM 

84,160 

r,'M 

444 

9,m 

370 

10,000 


10,000 




Propor- 

Nuralnir. 

Pro|M)r 

Number. 

tion ))er 

tion per 

40 , 000 . 


lO.OtV). 

14 

15 

16 

17 

17,529 

26.5 

Ot)l 

243 

17,609 

26<J 

512 

IK) 

19,122 

28t) 

764 

2tl9 

21,171 

319 

m 

18,705 

282 

839 

2!)5 

04,136 


3,630 

1,377 


1,4:48 


1.276 


1,268 


1,077 

373,473 

1 1 

10,330 




W 


66,466 10,000 









AOE. 
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Si-Bsin/ARv Ta«i,k IX.— Table showin{j the recorded and smoothed 
ages for 100,000 of either Se.r. 
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AGE. 
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ScBSiDlAKY Table IX . — Table showing/ the recorded and smoothed 
* ages for 100 pOO of either Se,r , — Conti nu9d. 


A(;e». 

ReCORPKD in SdlEDULK. 

Smoothed Arith. 
(Intermediate). 

Smoothed Aritii. 

(FINAI.). 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Ftmales. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ’ 

' - — ^ — 



1 




34 

m 

548 

1,44(> 

l,2(fi 

1,480 

l,,17!l 

35 

3,707 

3,363 

I.2H0 

l.KiH 

1,4,50 

l,:i24 

30 

646 

556 

1,473 

1,288 

1,388 

1,241) 

37 

791 

006 

t,4,V. 

1.‘252 

i,:i6i 


38 

1,588 

1,306 

1,423 

1.239 

i,:ii.5 

1.143 

39 

448 

370 - 

1,.U5 

1,167 

1,276 

1,100 

« 

3,644 

,3,297 

1,418 

1,190 


1,040 


254 

194 

1 170 

1,001 

1,1IV) 

l,fli.1 

42 

1,1,57 

812 

1,142 

979 

1,1.36 

9fM; 

1 

43 

37tt 

330 

939 

709 

i 1.08.5 

1 924 

! 

44 

278 

201 

9.54 

7H2 

i,o:vi 

1 KHO 

t 

45 

2,629 

2,2.50 

806 

08‘'4 

!KM 

1 

347) 

j 

46 

329 

2,W 

92:1 

779 

1>29 

797 

47 

i 415 : 

:i44 

931 

V74 

889 

% 

7r»6 

48 

' 965 

783 

877 

784 

8:12 

i 716 

1 

49 

318 

234 

m 

74h5 

1 

794 

686 

1 

50 

2,360 

2,:ioi 

887 

1 

1 781 

749 

051 

51 

200 

102 

IMj 

1 

j rsvi 

722 

028 

52 

584 

426 

732 

j oin 

1 <W2 

595 

53 

! 213 

195 

517 

« 

4:jo 

1 l►45 

570 

54 

1 297 

2,33 

518 

1 43.5 

611 

.'»43 

55 

j 1,28:4 

1,135 

4.'>.5 

’ 394 

j 57!) 

517 

f)6 

I 213 

188 

m 

; m 


485 

57 

267 

217 

484 

: 416 

510 

m 

58 

485 

40.5 

523 

m 

46.5 

424 

59 

173 

i:vi 

m 

j 487 

439 

! 40») 


60 

Cl 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 


1.477 

141 

245 

126 

123 

564 

74 


i;iC5 

112 

193 

116 

115 

646 

54 


m 

432 

42:1 

241 

227 

198 

196 


4k:^ 

425 

421 

237 

226 

201 

213 


410 

‘Mu 

327 

294 

2^it 

223 

201 


3H4 

m 

316 

327 

:wo 

274 

247 

224 


67 


96 


75 


184 


200 



w 


160 


SrasiDiARr Table IX.—Ta6/e showing the recorded and smooM ages 
for 100,000 of either Sea.—ConMtd. 













Chapter IV 


Diagram NP 10 

Showing the ages of lOiOOO of pither sex as returned 
at the 1001 Census. 






cbAP^.m 


Diagram. N.Q ii. 

Comparing the ages of IQOOO persons as returned at the 
Censuses of 1881.1891-& 1901. 






gpiagram 12 

Showing age distribution of 10000 of each sex 
in England and Wales, India.&Travancore 
I. MALES. 






Showing the ages of lOOjOOO pei-sons as actuaUy returned. 

(The ages are given at the foot and the number of persons aliveat each age at the side) 
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f riAPTEU V. 

SEX. 

(TAHLK VII.) 


112, Propoiilou of the se.ces — 113. [tnporbimr of the mhjeet — 114. Lote pro- 
portion of femalei^ emmnied — 115. Comparimi with other St ifes and l*ro- 
r lores — 116, Proportions of the selves at different affe.^— 1 17 , ( \onparUon with 
the previous Census — IIS. Proportions in the different re/n/ions -119. Pro- 
jfortions in tiorn and rountrji-r'120. Se.r and Ca.<te. 


112 . AooortUng to tlie first (aMisis i lH 7 o, tlu;re nvlTo in tlu* Stall* 

1,010 foinales for every 1,000 males. In IS«I, the 
Froportlott of the oexeo. was r(*<luee<l 1,000 females ami in ISOl, 

SUBSiniARY TaHI.E I. ‘ <• I i* II . no.J 4 ^ 

there was a further fall to ihSJ. At this ( ensns, 
1,400,105 males and 1,401,002 femiles have been enuiner.ired whieli ;ri'’e 0[<1 
females to 1,000 males — a ratio almost the same as in 1801. 


As l)etween the Natural divisions, the Western division exhihits a hi;xher pm- 
portion of females to males than the Eastern, Ix^inj^ 001 apiinst 01)8. The low 
fi”[ure for the Elastern division is due to the ^raiter immigration of males coupled 
with a jifreater emigration of females. 

The suh-joined figures ealeulated from the Hirth-Plaee returns inter*eom|Mire the 
ratios of females p^r inille of males in the two ilivisious. 

Rutio among thwse born 

In division where In contiguous 
enumerated. diviaion. 

Western diviaion 901 l.’jfOO 

Eastern diviaion. 973 088 


^ Rilio among thoae l>om 
outaide Tiavancon*. 


Ratio f(»r l(»tal of 
immigrant!. 


H(0 

KI8 


HN*» 


It w seen from these figures that the prop irtion ktwcJit the sexes in tin- 
Kastera division is disturbed by the excess of male over female immigniiits, that 
it would have exhibited a higher ratio but for the greater munlwr of nudes it received 
from outside Travanoore and that the Western division woultl have retiirntsl a loisei 
r.itio but for the larger number of females recruited from the Eastern division. If 
the factor of migration be left out of account, the Eastern division would show 
a higher figure, while the other division would remain unaltereil. ^ 


Compared with the previous Censuses, the Western division is s«n to return 
a higher ratio at each enumeration than the Eastern. The projiortions at tac i 
.Census are compared below. 


W«tirn diTiiiofi. 
Etitm diTkiott* 


1901. 

1991. 

1881. 

1975. 


991 

992 

1,016 . 

1.017 

• 

999 

968 

991 

999 
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OXAP. V. Examining the Taluks of each division, we find that in 1875 the females ex- 
118 . eeeded the males in 17 of them — 10 being in the Western and 7 in the Eastern 
division. .\t the next Census, 4 Taluks — 2 in each division — fell off, while one in 
the Eastern division was mlded to the list. These 14 Taluks dwindled to 9 in 1891 
and to 8 at this Census. They are Agastisvaram, Chirayinkil, Karunaga- 
plli, Knrtika])alli an<l Shcrtallay in the Western division, and Tovala, Kalkulam ninl 
Kiinnatnad in the Eastern. Of the.se, the first six have preserved this excess nt 
■ ‘every (kmsus since 187.'). while the last two have regained tlie position they lost in 
1891. 

A Diagi’am (No. 14) at the end of tliis Chapter illustrates and compares the 
Taliikwar pro|)ortions at tlie last four Censuses, 

If the features disclosed by these proportions may be expressed in broad terms, 
itmayf)e remarked that, setting aside the operation of temporary influences, the 
ratio of females to males tends to diminish as we proceed from the 8ea*board to the 
hilly tracts in the interior, / 


. 113. In view of “ the fashion to judge of the accuracy of an Indian Census by 

approaches 

that of the males, the proportion of the sexes has 
uc(juired an adventitious value, a|)art from and inde})endent of its intrinsic in- 
terest. The enumerations in European countries show a greater number of fe- 
m iles than males, even though the numl)er born is more of the latter than 
of the former sex. Butrin India successive Censuses have shown a deficienev of 
ft'inalcs in almost all the States and Provinces. Ajxirt from the natural and social 
causes which arc regarded as possibly contributing to this difference between India 
aiul Europe, a'greater portion of the deficiency is considered as due to omission. 
I he neglect and contempt with which women are said to be regarded are, it is be- 
lieved, such as to lead to their existence king ignored during Census enquiries. 
“In the Euroisjan countries it is not far from the truth to say that the proportion 
of females gnidually increases from the first year to the last. In the Indian Pro- 
vinces there is usually an e.xcess of fetnilcs at the last age-period, and generally in 
the first four or five years of life, while at most of the other ages they show a de- 
ficiency, csiK'cially between 1 0 ami 1 5. It has always been held os a sort of axiom 
of Indian enumemtions that the women are less carefully enumerate than the men 
and that the deficiency of females is to be accounted for in this way, and further 
that the greater the proportion th.it they bear to the men is, the greater is the 
accuracy of the Census.” As deficiency in females is taken to detract from the 
trustworthiness of a Census, this aspect of the question would deserve special 
treatment. ^ 


114. It may k observeil that the ‘state of feeling’ alluded to in the 

lew proportion offtatnioo Feceding para as respiting in the eventual omission of 

females is olxcLDPif 't'— '.i 


SewinuRY Tahi.es VI A vil. 


• o r” tii UMAUWIUll V* 

females is entirely absent in Travancore. '^ Viewing 
, . sixial condition of the population en moMt, it msy 

)c sail lat r..tic€Sice m regard to the female memkrs of the family seldmn obtaiDS 
o siwh an extent as to lead to their omission from the Census sciwdtales. Among 
who form the majority of the population, women »» le- 
8 0 equn importance with men, if not more, and enjoy a ooDspioaoitii 

not^bLi” Jir as much valued and cn«d for as bc^S 

not because they are sources of income, but, what is of greater moment tplheftuBily. 
use tiey are the channel by which the Tarmd 
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transmitted. The Purdah system is unknown amon" the Hindus and the Christ- OHA 
iims and if saslusioS b3hind the curtii .i obtains at all, it is confined to a numerically 
insignificant portion of the population — the Namhuthiri llrahmins and the foreign 
Mnsahnans. The Census enquiries about women have not been rcg;irilcd as an 
interference with domestic privacy and the baschiss fenrs and stispiciona that arc 
once said to have hedged round a Census are now things of tlie pist. 

Apart from the omission on the part of the enumerated to make iileu- , . 
tion of the women of tlieir liouseltolds, there may l)e another source of iinccuracy, 
namely^ the neglect of the enumerating agency. Hut the inipreccilimtcd iucn‘ast‘ 
in the total population and the marke< I uniformity in the rates of advance amoTig 
both the sexes show alike that the work of counting lias been well performed. 

This point may be gone into a little in deUil. 

The variations in the Talukwar pro]x)rtion8 of the sexes may first bt‘ 
considered. Between 1<S75 and 1881, the ratio of females ]H*r 1,000 males 
fell in 17, was the same in 2, iind rose in the rcjiiaining 12 Taluks. In 
18DI, there was a falling off in as many as 27 Taluks an<l a rise only in 1. At 
this Census, the decrease is confined only 0) 1 2 of the Taluks, while a rise js 
noticed in 17, two remaining stationary. Kveii in r(‘gard to the 12 Taluks 
which now show a decline, the prop ^rtloii would have increased in 1 imt for tlu'. greater 
immigration of males. In two others, the decrease is immaterial as llu‘ r.itli) is still 
above a thousand. If these are added to the 17 Taluks which exhibit a higher 
ratio than in 181)1, the total comes to 2.1. It is noteworthy that tlie live soutIuM-n- 
most Taluks within or bordering the cholera-zone in whicli ther(‘ was a decrease In 
ISDl — a decrease then traced to heavy inortdily from cholera — now exhibit a innrke(| 
increase. Though the ratios of the saxes arc still removed from what o!)t lined 
at the first two Censuses, still an improvement over the last nluriiH'is pcr(‘(*plihlc 
inasmuch as more than half the nuinher of Taluks which. sho\ve<l a falling off in 
1891 have now more than recovered their loss. 

This improvement in the proportion cT the sexes is further evideii ’erl by iIh* 
variations from Census to Census of females as eompared wilh niales. I hesc^ arc 
subjoined for the whole Suite and lor the two Natural (livisioiiH. 


187f) 

-IKKl. 

, IKH).. 

iHtU. 

iH'.tl 

lliOl. 

Percent a^e of variation. 

Pfi’centauu of varialion. 

IViTf iitau't! 1 

i.f \uiiiitiu 

Males. 

Ft'inalen. 

Maloj. 

Fvmaleii. 


I'V'inalrB. 

State. 41 

+ .H*7 

+ 7-8 

+ 53 

4 15-5 

+ 15 1 

Western Division, -f ‘2’6 

+ 2 5 

+ 71 

+ 4-5 

4 13 7 

f l.'>6 

Eastern Division, -f 6 3 

+ 5-3 

+ 8-8 

-♦ t;-3 

+ 17 It 

4 17*8 


It is seen from these percentages of increase that, while at the ( ensiises of 18H1 
and 1891, the females in the SUite as a whole as well as in the two Natural divi- 
sions progressed very slowly when compared with the males, at this (.ensus, botli 
tlie sexes have advanced pari passu. The extent of this improvement is (h^.rly 
traceable in detail in the Talukwar variations. In^lSOl, only in three Taluks dul 
the females show a greater iiereentage of increase than the males, the dilferenee in 
their favour being + H in one Taluk and + 3*fi in the other. In |ome of the other 
Taluks, the rates were perceptibly slower, king even less tlian half, while in a few 
more the females declined while the males increased. But at this Census, the females 
have increased more rapidly than males in as many as U) Taluks, the excess l>emg 
more tlian 2 percent, in six and more than one per cent, in ele\en. 

One more test may be applied to see how far the proi^rtion of thctscxes as 
returned At this Census bears on the accuracy of enumeration of females. In ac 


f 
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CHAP. V. cordance with experience elsewhere, omission of females is considered to occur es- 
PAmA. 115 . pecially in regard to unmarried girls and girls of the nubile age. In other words, 
the omission would be mainly confined to the ages 5—20. Ihe Taluks then which 
show the greatest disparity between the sexes should also show the lowwt propor- 
tion of females at these ages asscompared with the total female population. Sub- 
sidiary Table VII shows for each Taluk the ratio of females to males, the number 
Ijctwi the ages 5-20 out of 10,000 females and the serial order in respect 
■ * It will be seen from that statement that the order of the Taluks differs in r^nl 
to either proportion. The Taluks of Pattanapuram, Tiruvalla and Kottayaui 
which show the lowest proportions stand high in the number of females between 
.5-20 ; while Parur and Alangad which are highest in resiject of the latter come 
low in the ratio of females to males. 

From the foregoing analysis it is apparent that artificial causes have played 
but a small jKirt in the observed projwrtions of the sexes. Any further evidence 
on this point that an examination of the subject from other aspects may afford will 
be recorded in due course. 


115. As appears from the 

Comp*risoB with other 
States and Prorlnoea. 

Proportion o/fimaks 


to 1,000 maks. 

Ajmer-Msrwura 

900 

Assam 

94 *i 

Ikn^iAl ^ 

1,000 

Rerar i 

975 

Boml>AV 

9S« 

Centraf Provinces 

1.034 

Coorg 

tot 

Madras 

1,038 

Punjab 

United l^ovlnces of Ajjra 

838 

and Oudh 

937 

Raroda State ... 

93<^ 

Cochin D > 

1,004 

Gw.ilior Do 

906 

Hyderabad Dn 

964 

Kashmir Do 

I84 

Mysore Do 

980 

TravancoreDo 

981 

India Do. 

993 

England and Wales (1891)... 

I,0b4 


proportions entered in the margin, the return 
for Travancore compares favourably with most 
of the other States and Provinces. Only in 
three of these, Madras, the Central Provinces 
and the Cochin State, females are in a majority, 
while in one Province, Bengal, the sexes equal. 
In all the others, the proportion of females t4) 
males is distinctly less than in Travancore, 
Mysore alone coming almost abreast of it. To 
illustrate the general disparity between the 
sexes in India, the proportion obtaining in 
England and Wales is also added at the foot of 
the statement. The proportion for all India 
is only 963 females to 1,000 males. 


116. The relative proportions at the different age-periods may now be 

FroportioBs of the sexes «t examined, 
different arts. 

si'MmiAKY TAHI.IW VIII a IX At the ages below five, the number of girfs 

exceeds that of boys in the ratio of 1,077 to 1,000. The excess is most marked 
under one year where there are 1,134 females for 1,000 males. Between the 
ages 5-10, the sexes equal while in the succeeding period 10-15, males out- 
number the females. This may be partly due to the ages of 12 and 14 having 
a greater attraction for males than females and partly also to the greater mortali^ 
of females at this time of life. At the next quinquennium 16-20, the relation 
is reversed, the number of females rising abov 3 4hat of Hx^es. This balance in 
favour of females is kept up for two periods more-20-25 and 25-80-the former 
jiresenting the greatest extreme. From the age of 30 onwards, female life appear* 
to decline very jxerceptibly and males preponderate till the last age*period (60 and 
above) when the balance is once more and finally turned against them. Female 
life sinks to its lowest [xoint at the ages 35-40. 

, The Natural divisions reflect these features in detail. Taking them apart, we 
that in the Western division females are in excess in the first 8i;c qainqtltnhts^ 
except the third and sink below males in the following seven except the 
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118. On comparing the differences in the relative strength ef the sexes in 
Fi^rtloas la the dlAreat the main religions, it is found that the rat^io fe- 
NilfigBa. males is highest among the Hindus— 990 per miUe of 

ttiBsiDiABY table II. males— ftod lowest among the Musalmans — 9811, the 

Christians returning a mean qf the two figures. The Western division ihows 
higher proportions for all the religions than the Eastern. In regard to thg Christ- 
ians, the difference between the two divisions is but nominal being 968 against 966. 
‘The Mahommedans who predominate in the Western division show a ratio amount- 
ing to 9.52 against 909 in the Eastern. Among the Hindus the balance between 
the sexes is preserved in the Western division, while there are 975 females per 1,000 
males in the inland tracts. 


The three religions exhibit an excess of females, under five years of age, the 
Christians returning the highest ratio— 1,11.3 for every 1,000 males. As between 
the Natural divisions, the Hindus and the Musalmans of the Eastern division share 
this excess in a greater degree than their co-religionists in the other division while 
in regard to the Christians, the latter shows a higher proportion. Judging from 
the average of females under one year of age, the mortality of male infants seems 
greatest with the Christians and least with the Musalmans. In the period 5-10, 
the Christians alone maintain the preponderance of females. The sex^ border on 
equality among the Hindus ; while among the Musalmans, females have gone down 
considerably, more so in tbc Eastern division. In another five years, however, the 
Christian females too become fewer so that, between the ages 10-15, the males 
predominate in all the religions and in both the Natural divisions, the predomin- 
ance being most noticealTli! among the Musalmans of the inland tracts. But at the 
following period 15-20, the females of all the religions recover their vitality to a 
great extent, ^the Hindu and the Christian females even exceeding the males. 
The Musalman females join them before five years more pass by and we find that 
lietween 20—25, the females in all the religions and in both the divisions are in a 
decided majority. In the next period, however, this excess becomes narrowed, the 
Christian females losing their preponderance never to recover it at any subsequent 
period of life. With the next quinquennial period 30-35, the Hindu and the 
Musalman females too lose their numerical superiority and lag behind with their 
Christian sisters. At the advanced ages of 60 and above, the Hindu females get 
ahead of the males and more than re-gain their position, numbering 1,165 to 1,000 
males— a proportion higher than that at any other age-period, that of the other 
iidigionists included. 

In this comparison, the Animists have not been taken in, as they are extremely 
few and do not present any peculiar features different from those of the Hindus. T^e 
actual excess of males over females is only 95. The strength at each age-period 
is so small in cither division that the proportions worked out appear to be oonsidv- 
ably large at some of them and wanting in sufficient statistical ^ue. 


119. 


FroportloBft in town nnd 
oonntrje 

Stbsidiary Ta^ui VIII. 

* FSVALtA to 1.000 MALRS. 


A^aatlsvamm 

Yrivafidrutii 

ahoncottah 

QuUon 

^ KArtikApoHl 
AmbalApuxb* 
KoHAywn 
CtM|UWClM7 

IHumr 


In the total urban jwpulation of the ^Statc, there are 963 femalM per 
1,000 males, while the ratio on the rural popullijpA-ie 
as much as 982. The difference would be foratar 
enhanced in fiivour of the country to 28 petr mi^- if 
the average is taken for tlie rural porriont 
Taluks in which the towns are respecUvdy 
The proportion for each town is dmirto lb 
margin. In seven out of the nine town% 
in a majori^ while in the reinainii^ 
is reversed. In the town of Shaaoottoh, 


UrbMt 

1.059 

93d 

1.115 

938 

970 

955 

919 

99» 

914 


Kunl. 

1.068 

1.008 

944 

997 

1.037 

990 

947 

na 

961 
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1,115 females to 1,000 males while the rural ratio is 944, that in the Taluk as a v. 

whole being the same as the State average— 98 1 , The high urban proportion is lao* 

(caused by the emigration of males in connection with the Railway works outside 
the town— a circumstance which further explains the low ratio in the rural portion. 

Nagerooil, again, shows a female proportion of 1,059 which is but part of the pre- 
pnderance of females found throughout the Taluk. 

In regard to the urban and rural ppojiortions by age, it is enough to mention 
the chief feature disclosed, viV., that under the age of 30, females in the country are 
in excess of maleslin the ratio of 1,027 to 1,000 while in towns they are in a minority 
of 984; and that, above that age, the proportion in the rural areivs is lower than in 
the urban, being 902 against 925. 


1 20. Elsewhere in India, a relation has been observed l)etween the stii tus of a caste 
and the proportion of the sexes in it, and, in his Note 
SesaadOMte. Sex, the Im])erial Census Commissioner has sug- 

gested a Table to show the proportion in each 
of females to males and observed that, if arranged in order, it would “ illustrate the 
general tendency for the ratio of females to vary inversely with the status of the 
caste, 'so that it is highest in the lowest castes, and lowest in the highest. ” Vie\^cd 
in this light, the figures embodied in Subsidiary Table IV^ are not seen U> have any 
established relation to social grading. The Table shows the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males for castes numbering 2,000 and over and the unlcr exhibite<l does 
not seem to accord with their relative status. In many castes which are high up 
in the social scale, females not only exceed the males but tluMr ratios 
distinctly greater than those of several others low down tlie scale. The Nilyar and 
the Vellfila return 1,027 and 1,020 females per mille of males, while the Pallan and 
the Pulayan show proportions of 943 and 957 res|)e(lively. Those figures only 
show that the phases of the marital institution to which the tendency alK>ve* noted 
is traceable are not, with the bulk of tlie j)eopIe, the invariable concomitants of 
s(xjial status and that a high position in the scale of precedence does not connote 
the adoption of early marriage or the prohibition of widow marriage, both of which 


are generally kno^m to be imjwrtant regulating principles in the onlering of scK’iety. 
Teste^ the Nft}'ar8, high in the scale, but among whom re-marriago is far from un- 
common. Among the Nambfithiri Brahmins, the highest caste in Malabar, marriage 
takes place after puberty ; and women somkimes continue single throughout life. 


This inversion of social precedence is also seen if the proportions under fivi* 
years of age are taken and compared. In this [leriod, females are in excess of males 
in the case of all the selected castes entered in Table V. Such influences then as 
modify the observed ratios are evidently at work only in later years, One of thesi! 
influences becomes apparent, if the proportions returned at the different age-periixls 
be examined. Between the ages 12-15, a deficiency of females occurs in all the 
selected castes. It lias already been seen that, in the different religions, in both the 
Natural divisions and in every Taluk of the Sta^, women are at a discount at the 
])eriod 10-15. This may be due to mortality consequent on premature child- 
bearing. The effects of lowered vitality are also perceptible in the peri<xl 40-60 
and re-marriage means a fresh exposure to the trials of matemit)! Doubtless, other 
and eqMally potent influences are at work in reducing the pro])ortion of females. 

irhat ^eir precise mture is and to what extent they operate, it is difficult to 
imciirately determine— so varied are the (actors that combine in firoducing the final 
And it would be hazardous to build any conciusions op a subject of this 
p/m extended observarions. 
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ScBSiDiABY Tablk I . — General proportion of the Sexes by 
Natural Divisions and Taluks. « 


Numbier op Females to 1,000 Males. 


Natl’kal Divihions and Talukh. 


Dinttion, 

1. Agintisvarara 

2. Eraniol 

‘X Vilavankoil . . 

4. Neyyattinkara . . 

r». Trivandnim 
0. Chirayinkil 

7. Quiloii 

8. KarunagapalU 
* 9. Kartikapalli 

10. Ampalapuzha 

11. Shertallay .. 

12. Pamr .. .. 

IB. Vailcam 

f4. Tiruvalla . . 

15. Mavelikam.. 


• 1901 . 


rUuteru Dii'ininti. 
10. Tovala 

17. Kalkulain .. 

18. Nedumuiigad 

liK Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Shenoottah 

22. Kunnattur.. 

23. Chengannur 

24. Changanachery . . 

25. Kottayam . . 

20. Eitumanur 

27. Minaohil .. 

28. Todupuzha 

29. Miivattupuzhi . . 

SO. Kannatnad 

31. Alangid .. 

32. Cardamom HilU .. 


Total. , 

Total, 8tat« ... 


mi. 

1875. 

* 

5 

1 1,093 

1,104 

7 1,084 

1,028 

7 985 

1,009 

'i 906 

975 

1 995 

995 

) 1,064 

1,053 

1,046 

1,030 

1,070 

1,069 

1,049 

1,038 

988 

1,002 

1,023 

1,084 

973 

995 

988 

993 

955 

952 

1,005 

1,004 

I9OI6 

1 >0W 

1,041 

1,071 

1,007 

979 

973 

976 

9^ 

994 

989 

934 

1.075 

1,071 

im 

1,008 

976 

977 ' 

943 

976 

977 

989 

999 

1,009 

961 

970 

972 

(AA’ 

ifpO 

♦ ' 1,014 

1,018 

1,006 

1,026 

996 

1,011 

862 

mo 

991 

999 

1,009 

1,010 . 


[Non i—The pioportioat for the previout CeosoNt havt ben calculated oo the adjusted dfarei*eaBbodlid in Table It]. 
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SuBSiDlABY Table IL— Aumi«r of females to 1,000 males at each a<je by 


Natural Divisions and Rellf/ions. 






NUMBER OF FEMALl 

S8 TO 1,000 MA 

MVISION. 

LE8. 




aoe. 

Total. 

WKflTKl^ I 

Ea 

Hindu. ’ 

UTKKN D 

iliml- 1 ( 
man- j. 

IVISION. 

^hrist 

inn. 

12 

LnimiM 

tic- 

13 


[lindu. 

fduRal- 

man. 

Chrwt- 

ian. 

\.niini8- 

iic. 

Hindu. 

kinsal* * 
man. 

J'hrint' 

ian. 

UimiK 

tic. 

1 I 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

7 

/ i 

9 

10 

n 1 

0- 1 .• 

1.126 

1,112 

1,157 

1,205 

1,100 

1,084 

1,174 

1,656 1 

1,169 

1,151 

i,i« 1 

1,142 

1 -2 .. 

1,061 

1.036 

1,111 

1,044 

1,055 

1,059 

1,118 

975 

1,068 

1,006 

1,106 j 

1,077 

2-3 .. 

1,071 

1,029 

1,125 

1,166 

1,081 

990 

1,139 

1,210 

l.a57 

1.086 

1,114 ! 

1,147 

3-4 .. 

1,054 

1,033 

1,102 

1,061 

1,047 

1,007 

1,082 

1,.'’»31 

1,06[) 

1,071 

1,121 

906 

4 - 5 .. 

1,028 

1,018 

1,073 

1,000 

1,019 

1,018 

1,0H4 

l,a^)5 

1 

i,ai3 j 

1 

1,017 

\,m 

\ 

976 

Total, 0—5 

1,067 

1,043 

1,11S 

1,103 

1,030 

1,038 

1,117 

1,275 

1 

1,073 

1 

1,066 



1,109 

1,033 

6-10 .. 

997 

966 

1,014 

1,051 

1,001 

1 

984 

j 

1,021 

1.07.'> 

990 

940 

1,007 

1,040 

10 - \h 

914 

890 

914 

8?2 

917 

919 

92,5 

m 

m 

849 

1 

1)06 

864 

15-20 .. 

i,(m 

994 

1,009 

1,268 

1,061 

1,023 

1,022 

1,249 

1,018 

1 

951 

1 

j 

i 

998 

|' 1,277 

20 - 25 .. 

1,126 

1,089 

1,113 

1,626 

1,131 

1,098 

1,132 

2.437 

1,118 

1 

i 1,07.5 

j 

i 1,098 

i 

1 , 8.16 

25 - 30 .. 

1,041 

1 

1,085 

994 

1,253 

1,052 

« 

1,127 

1,{J3.5 

1,500 

\,m 

1,024 

961 

1 

1 1,112 

I • 

30 - 35 .. 

978 

951 

920 

889 

997 

999 

943 

869 

949 

j 888 

i 

900 

! 

902 

35 - 40 .. 

881 

760 

786 

668 

848 

781 

784 

5r,8 

804 

727 

j 787 

i 

753 

* 

40 - 46 .. 

882 

784 

827 

643 

900 

801 

794 

r»58 

8,^3 

759 

857 

692 

45 - 60 .. 

887 

680 

807 

m 

847 

685 

765 

525 

820 

1 673 

844 

1 

j 731 

1 

60 - 66 .. 

973 

840 

850 

816 

1,008 

865 

834 

866 

920 

803 

863 

799 

56 - 60 .. 

920 

678 

843 

625 

980 

664 

( 

777 

763 


687 

901 

670 

t 

60 ind over . . 

1,166 

890 

979 

960 

1,196 

900 

923 

1,021 

1,118 

874 

1,026 

Kb 

Total • • 

•M 

1 oaa 

i M, 

0M 

1 l^KM 

1 939 

1 991 

1 1,031 

■ immmmmm 

9 

1 371 

i >301 

) 991 

1 373 


172 


r nur. 


8KX. 


SiTBsiDiAHV Table III— Actual excess or d^ect offemaies 


hy Natural Divisions and Taluks. * 


r 


Number of Females in excess (+) or defbct (- 

n 

Natural Divisions and Taluk». 

B 


1881. 

1875. 


1 


2 

3 

< 

5 


WMte.i'n Dki^on, 









1. 

AgaHfcisvAratn 


2|959 


782 


3,497 

+ 

4,014 

2. 

Eraniel 

- 

85 

- 

«fi8 

+ 

1,868 


1,484 

a. 

Vilavankod 

- 

1,808 

- 

1,883 

- 

514 


317 

4. 

Neyyattinkara 

- 

8,876 

- 

3,151 

- 

226 

’ - 

1,368 

5. 

Trivantlrum 

- 

1,788 

- 

1,880 

- 

280 

- 

263 

6. 

Chirayinkil 

•f 

8,061 

+ 

1,453 


2,686 


2,258 

7. 

Quilon 

- 

678 


271 

■f 

2,316 

+ 

1,503 

• 8. 

Karunagapalli 


8,114 

•f 

3,102 


3,409 

•f 

3,160 

y. 

Kartikapalli 

+ 

1,547 

+ 

1,518 

+ 

1,951 

+ 

1,513 

10. 

Ani|)alapuzlia 

- 

1,171 

•f 

927 

- 

810 


72 

11. 

Shortallay 

+ 

450 


365 

+ 

1,296 

+ 

1,897 

12. 

Parur 

- 

1,704 

- 

956 

- 

891 

- 

162 

•la. 

Yaikam « 

- 

1 ,W 

- 

1,266 

- 

482 

- 

249 

14. 

Tirnralla 

-* 

4,446 

- 

2,886 

- 

2,582 

- 

2,595 

16. 

Mavolikara 

- 

49 

-• 

1,369 


253 


175 


Total 

- 


- 5,684 

+ 11,490 

+ 11,767 j 


Kuyterti IHrhioti. 









16. 

Tovala 


1,058 


773 


600 

+ 

14)15 

17. 

Kalkulam 

+ 

867 

- 

194 

+ 

226 

- 

666 

18. 

NodumangaO 

- 

1,081 

- 

217 

- 

T19 

- 

612 

10. 

Koitarakora 

1 

- 

608 


593 

- 

526 

- 

167 

20. 

Pattanapurara 

- 

8,461 


269 

- 

180 

- 

74 

21. 

Hheucottali 

- 

874 


688 

4- 

1,101 

+ 

980 

22. 

Kuiinattur 

- 

848 

- 

1,265 

-f 

84 

+ 

107 

23. 

Chengannur 

- 

8,848 

- 

2,926 

- 

1,028 

- 

926 

24. 

Changanachery 


8,868 

- 

2,470 

- 

2,184 

- 

862 

25. 

Kottayam 

- 

8,889 

- 

1,364 

- 

839 

- 

378 

26. 

Ettnmanur 

1 - 
1 

1,777 

- 

2,249 

- 

53 

+ 

aie 

27. 

Minaohil 

1 

! - 

1,790 

- 

1,684 

- 

1,138 

- 

888 

28. 

Tudupusha 

1 

858 


370 


349 

- 

68t 

20. 

Muvattupuzha : 

1 

1,861 

- 

181 


670 

•f 

nf 

9). 

Kunoatnad * 

- 

6 

— 

383 

•f 

336 

+ 

1,200 

m. 

Alangad 

- 

644 

- 

860 

- 

139 



32. 

Cardamom Hills 

1 

3 f 887 

- 

3,896 

- 

462 

+ 



Total 

- 


-17^ 

- 

4^600 


*4 

4' 


* ToMy BtmU ... 

— 

n,m 

- 88^4 


ano 

, ■■ +1 


womnmm 







■ - 

: 







SirB8lO</LRr Tabi,r Vf .—Proportion of the mes in Cattea nrnhering 
• more than ifiOO peraona. 


» Cabte. 

Females 

TO 

1,000 

Hales. 


■ 

Carte. 

Females 

TO 

1,000 

Males. 

1. Ilavatti 

1,078 

18. Nayar 

J,001 

35. Pantaram . . 

968 

2. Patnul 

1,073 

19. Panan 

l.00t 

36. Kannan 

' 964 

3. Kuravtn .. 

1,069 

20. Urali .. .. 

997 

37. Kammalan 

961 

4. Tantait 

1,042 

21. Asari 

996 

38. Vclan 

959 

6. VelotteUui 

1,041 

22. Mannan . . 

994 

39. Pulayan . . 

967 

6. Kallasari .. 

im 

23. Taitan 

992 

40. Yaryar 

948 

7. Paravtn .. 

1,030 

24. Yaniyan . . 

992 

41. Pallan 

944 

8. Velan 

1,030 

25. liayan 

983 

42. Kavail 

940 

9. Kriflhnan Yakti . . 

1,030 

26. UllaUn .. .. 

983 

4il Ilayatu '.. 

934 

10. Yellalan .. 

1,020 

27. .KolUn .. 

981 

44. Kankn 

933 

11. Marakkan 

1,015 

28. Channaa .. 

980 

45. Chayakkaran 

930 

12. Maran 

1,012 

29. Ilavanian . . 

i 979 

46. Konkani .. 

899 

13. Ilavan 

1,012 

30. Maravan .. 

974 

47. Brahmin COthem). 

885 

14. Nnlayan .. 

1,012 

31. Amiiaiian.. 

974 

48 Brahmin (MalayaU) 

851 

15. CbetU 

1,010 

32. Parayan . . 

972 

49. Ktiduml . ■ 

832 

16. Salian 

1,010 

33. Kusavan . . 

m 



M OhakkaU.. .. 

1,003 

34. Yalan 

969 




( Not* Th« proportion! m cnlouUtid on Uit figurti given in the Table XIII,] 


Subsidiary Tablr \ .—Proportion of the sexes by age-periods in selected Castes. 




Kumber or Females ter 1,000 Males. 


• 

0-5 

5-12 

12 16 

lV-20 

20-40 

40 A over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

. Brahmin (Malayala) 

1,023 

886 

m 

888 

7JI5 

H40 

Brahmin (Others). . 

1,043 

993 

794 

997 

835 

1)79 

Channan 

1,145 

1,017 

903 

902 

993 

H80 

Ilavan 

1,047 

W4 

903 

1,082 

i,a43 

979 

Kammako 

\fm 

1,013 

H49 

1,024 

1,001 

944 

Konkani 

1,011 

669 

747 

956 

884 

92o 

Kuravan 

1,165 

1,069 

'»i 

1.222 

1,110 

1 

«K7 

Kayar 

I.0B8 

970 

HM 

1.081 

969 

l.04'< 

Parayan 

1,074 

1,009 

839 

1,046 

• 1,041 

hOo 

Palayan 

1,107 

972 

829 

1,123 

1,022 

i , 1 

7.^/0 

779 

Yalan 

1*124 

910 

799 

992 

1,058 

1 

,,,^,Taiiiyaa - - , •• 

1,006 

991 

949 

t.. 

969 

\m i 

941 

Telklan .V 

101 

im 

t 

! m 

i 

1,056 i 
, ,1 

965 

• 

1.080 







[OXAV. 


SUBSIDURV Tabi,e VI.— Variation in population hy Sex. 



Natprai. Divihionh 

AKn Taij’ICA. 


189k- 

-1901. 



1881- 

-1891. 


1875-1881. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Western Divimn. 













1. 

Agantisvaram 

+ 

4*7 

4 

9-6 

4 

14-5 

4 

6*7 

- 

2*7 

- 

3*7 

2. 

Eraniol 

-f 

4-2 

4 

6*5 

- 

41 

- 

8*4 

4 

4*8 

4 

63 

3. 

Vilavankod 

•f 

16*6 

4 

16-7 

4 

03 

- 

3*7 

4 

1*4 

- 

1*0 

4. 

Noyyattinkara .. 


257 

4 

27*0 

4 

3*0 

- 

2*3 

4 

79 

4 

5*2 

5. 

Trivandrum 

+ 

iH 

4- 

20-3 

4 

102 

4 

7*2 

4 

76 

• 4 

26 

6. 

(3hirayinkil 

-k 

14*7 

4 

15*5 

4 

14*4 

4 

108 

- 

1*6 

- 

06 

\ 

Quilou 

+ 

7i 

4 

6-5 

4 

197 

4 

16*0 

4 

1*7 

+ 

3*3 

8. 

Karunagapalli • > 


16-6 

4 

130 

4 

8’3 

4 

7*2 

4 

6*8 

4 

5*9 

9. 

Kartikapalli 

•f 

5-3 

4 

5‘2 

4 

130 

4 

11*4 

4 

1*6 

4 

76 

10. 

Ain{>alapuzha . » 


14-2 

4 

9*6 

- 

01 

4 

3*7 

4 

6*6 

4 

3*6 

11. 

Shortallay 

•f 

20i 

4 

20-2 

4 

4-0 

4 

2*3 

- 

06 

- 

1*6 

12., 

Parur 

+ 

103 

4 

8-2 

- 

02 

- 

04 

4 

5*6 


32 

13. 

Vaikam 

+ 

17*8 

4 

172 

4 

6*6 

4 

4*6 

4 

6*2 

4 

6*6 

14. 

Tiru valla 

+ 

m 

+ 

14*4 

4 

9*6 

4 

9*6 

4 

4*6 

+ 

4*9 

15. 

Mavelikara 

+ 

Hi 

4 

13-9 

4 

7-3 

4 

3*9 

4 

1*7 

4 

1*8 


Total . . 

+ 

13-^ 

4 

13-6 

4 

7-1 

4 

4*5 

4 

3*6 

4 

a-5 


Eastern Divuion. 













16. 

Tovala 

•f 

8*2 

4 

9-6 

- 

2*3 

- 

1*1 

4 

3*6 

4 

07 

17. 

Kalkulam 


17-3 

4 

m 

- 

1*7 

- 

3*0 

“ 

3*4 

- 

06 

18. 

Kedumangad 

+ 

23-5 

4 

207 

4 

6*3 

4 

7*4 

4 

' 9*6 

4 

9*4 

19. 

Kottarakara 

■f 

7-7 

4 

7'8 

4 

19*9 

' 4 

200 

4 

4*3 

4 

3*1 

20, 

Pattauapuram .. .. ] 

-f 

310 

4 

203 

4 

18*4 

4 

38*0 

4 

32 

4 

76 

21. 

Shencottah 

-f 

25’3 1 

4 

17-8 

4 

6*9 

4 

3*8 

4 

6*8 

4 

6*2 

22. 

1 

Kunnattur 


10-1 

4 

13-0 

4 

11*4 

4 

7*4 

4 

4*0 

4 

3*9 

23. 

Chengannur 

+ 

14*3^ 

4 

108 

4 

108 

4 

6*7 

4 

7*8 

4 

7*8 

24, 

Chan^fanaohery 

4* 

25-2 

4 

27*3 

4 

1*1 

4 

04 

4 

8*6 

4 

5*0 

25. 

Kottayum 

+ 

23-8 

4 

208 

4 

9*3 

4 

8*0 

4 

46 

4 

S3 

26. 

Ettumanur 

+ 

103 

4 

18*5 

4 

13*6 

4 

7*6 

j + 

6*7 

4 

45 

27, 

Minachil 

+ 

17-6 

4 

18*2 

4 


4 

4 >« 

•1 

4 

7*9 

4 

7*0 

28. 

Todupuiha .. ^ 

+ 

28'8 

4 

29-7 

4 

87 

4 

n 

4 

73 

4 

5*0 

29. 

1 

Muvattupuaba .. 

• 


25-0 

4 

23-0 

4 

8*9 

4 

7*0 

I 4 

4*3 

4 

37 

30. 

Kunnatnad 

+ 

9-2 

4 

9*9 

4 

5*8 

4 

4*4 

4 

14*7 

1 

4 

175 

31. 

Alangad 

•f 

m 

4 

13*2 

4 

71 

— 

01 

4 

17 

4 

07 

82. 

Cardamom HilU 


36*9 

4 

637 

4 

178*1 

4 

87*5 

4 

170*2 

4 

1306 


Total . . 

-f 

17*3 

4 

IT'S 

4 

M 

4 


4 

M 

4 

>• 


• 

+ 


4 

IM 

4 


4 


• 

4 

*•1 

"■"4' 

>» 



^•3 


SKX. 


.j. 


175 


SuBSIDiABV Tabi.b ^11,— Comparing proportion of females 
to males with that (f females between 5 — 20 to total females. 


»ud T»luki. 


Number 

of 

Femalea 
to 1,000 
Males. 

Number 
of fem.ilet 
^ between 
the ages i 
t5--20out 
of 10,000 . 
females. 

2 

3 


]Vetem IJivi ion. 

1. Aga«iUvarain 

2 . Rraniel 

3. ViUvankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

5. Trivandrum 
C. Chirayinkil 

7. Qoilon 

8. KarunagapalU 

9. KariikapaHi 

10. Ampalapuaha 

11. Sheriallay 

12. Parur 

13. Yaikam 

14. Tiruvalla 

15. Mavelikara 


Number Serial Serial 
Number order oi^or 

. . of between in in 

Natural Diviaions Peraalca the ngoa roi»|ieet reaptM^t 
and TBaluka. I 5-. 20 out of of 

Maiea. lOXXK) ^'olninn column 
femalea. 2. 3. 


091 1 3,413 


Ka tent I)ivmon> 
2H 16. Tovala 

6 17. Kalkulam 

10 18. Nodumangad 
3 19. Kottarakara 

11 20. Pattanapurnin 

13 21. Shencottah 

7 22. Kunnatiur 

26 2:1. Ghonganniir 

17 24. Changanachery 

27 25. Kottuyam 
24 26. Eitumanur 

2 27. Minachil 
23 28. Todupuiha ^ 
16 29. Muvattupuxha 
29 30. Kunnatnad 
31. Alangad 
o Total 


1 




1,067 

3,225 

1 

31 

1,008 

3.425 

0 

12 

970 

3, .369 

20 

20 

984 

3,466 

13 

9 

905 

3,375 

31 

19 

981 

3.229 

15 

30 

992 

3,:358 

11 

22 

960 

3..329 

23, 

25 

951 

3,386 

27 i 

18 

942 

3,409 

‘J*.! 

14 

963 

3,363 

22 

21 

951 

3,409 

28 

15 

979 


17. 

5 

980 

3,534 

16 

4 

1.000 

3,496 

H 

8 

9K4 

3,619 

14 

1 

.. 968 

3,485 

2 



Subsidiary Tabi.e YIU.- Proportion of thesexjs by age at the 
Censuses of 1901, 189 1, ml, and lb <5. 

I NUMBEtt OF KEMit-F.* TO l,«" MaI.KI*. 


1901. 

Urban. 


Total, 0—5 


5-10 .. 
JO-15 
15-20 
20-26 
25-30 
30-65 
85-4D 
40-45 ** 

45-60 
60-66 
66-40 

eO aiid over 





ire 


SEX. 


|«Uf. 


± 


SuBsiDURT Table IX.— Number of females to 1,000 males at each age-period 
by Natural Divisions and Taluks. ' 


Natural DrvisiONs 
and Talukh. 

0--6 

6-16 

10-15 

15-20 

20-^ 

25-30 

80-35 

35-40 

40-45 

46-60 



604 

over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

• 

WoHom Diri ton. 

1. Agattisvaram 

1,138 

1,089 

920 

1,045 

1,172 

1.182 

1,222 

864 

955 

864 

1,127 

ffiOB 

1,255 

2. EranioJ • • • • 

l,liW 

1,068 

920 

990 

1,115 

1,077 

1,084 

836 

801 

813 

939 


1,126 

3. Vilavankod .. .. 

1,109 

925 

877 

1,045 

1,186 

988 

880 

755 

876 

788 

876 

758 

1,074 

4. NeyyaUinkwa 

1,103 

1,001 

88.^ 

1,044 

1,198 

1,057 

933 

720 

824 

703 

791 

780 

894 

6. Trivandrum . . . . 

1,039 

1,007 

941 

i;080 

1,062 

993 

912 

761 

867 

754 

1,003 

897 

1,227 

6. Chirayinkil 

1,020 

985 

979 

1,134 

1,265 

1,077 

1,024 

925 

1,006 

924 

1,137 

1,001 

1,056 

7. Qiiilon 

1,001 

1,020 

959 

1,086 

1,101 

1,075 

991 

797 

856 

795 

960 

824 

1,W3 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

1,021 

982 

9i5 

i.im 

1,178 

1,059 

1,060 

900 

1,050 

943 

1,113 

■ 910 

1,287 

9. Kartikapalli . . . . 

1,041! 

1,060 

960 

1,095 

1,161 

1,154 

1,062 

857 

912 

818 

1,011 

943 

1,286 

10. Arnpalapuiha 

1,097 

973 

918 

1,002 

1,120 

l,0fil 

951 

778 

834 

804 

963 

929 

1,118 

11. Shorlallay .. .. 

1,006 

1,008 

926 

1,083 

1,225 

1,135 

951 

866 

772 

844 

993 

908 

1,276 

12. Panir 

1,107 

982 

905 

936 

966 

960 

959 

846 

845 

831 

848 

836 

1,124 

13. Ynikom 

l,a54 

988 

828 

1,070 

1,088 

1,025 

937 

860 

822 

787 

899 

876 

1,215 

14. Tiruvalla .. .. 

1,030 

976 

883 

959 

1,038 

962 

951 

844 

786 

794 

882 

847 

992 

15. Mavclikara .. .. 

1,072 

^98 

916 

1,040 

1,149 

1,051 

9.52 

863 

971 

853 

996 

901 

1,122 

Total ... 

1,070 

1,005 

919 

1,052 

1,134 

1,056 

986 

829 

872 

819 

967 

883 

1,126 

Ea4«m Dkimn. \ 

16. Tovala 

1,049 

1,079 

1 

! 

910 

U69 

1,208 

1,168 

1,004 

877 

1,118 

891 

1,161 

1,170 

1,344 

17. Kalkulani .. .. 

1,161 

i,or>9 j 

940 

1,028 

1,10B 

1,037 

938 

796 

961 

862 

972 

904 

1,196 

18. Nodumangad 

1,044 

932 

905 

1,092 

1,205 

1,083 

933 

742 

880 

800 

882 

809 

1.064 

19. Kottarakara . . . . 

1,134 

1,105 

888 

1,014 

1,091 

1,016 

964 

752 

880 

836 

909 

920 

1,105 

20, Paltanapurara 

1,012 

1,013 

911 

986 

1,059 

972 

813 

641 

669 

702 

931 

797 

1,071 

21. Shencotiah .. .. 

1,051 

974 

946 

984 

1,012 

966 

1,017 

753 

962 

863 

1,053 

917 

1,268 

22. Kunnattur .. .. 

1,072 

985 

926 

1,052 

1,216 

1,067 

970 

805 

888 

866 

881 

870 

1,109 

23. Chongannur .. .. 

1,033 

968 

890 

970 

1,096 

1,009 

891 

857 

893 

806 

941 

857 

1,094 

24. Changaiiachury .. 

1,102 

9G0 

871 

1,033 

1,213 

1,026 

906 

791 

762 

670 

846 

820 

1,002 

26. Kottayam . . . . 

1,119 

952 

817 

990 

1,097 

1,018 

949 

756 

782 

784 

806 

905 

1,045 

26. Ettuinanur . . . . 

1,011 

977 

848 

964 

1,012 

1,022 

1,147 

865 

871 

900 

837 

914 

1,080 

27. Minauhil.. .. .. 

1,148 

145 

864 

1,056 

1,097 

950 

842 

846 

748 

851 

788 

857 

974 

28. Toduputha . . . . 

i,i:i9 

1,006 

924 

1,015 

1,218 

960 

em 

846^ 

B19 

80S 

895 

866 


29. Muvattnpucha 

1,083 

1,001 


1,021 

1,101 

969 

967 

827 

m 

981 

^181 

982 


dOl Kunnainad . . . . 

' < 

1,142 

1,004 

144 

1,000 

1,188 

1,092 

917 

884 

882 

851 

915 

887 


81. AUngad 

1 1,074 

\ 

1,010 

971 

j 

1,022 

1,135 

1,087! 

940 

816 

845 

787 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CIVIL CONDITION. 

(TABLK.S VII AKi. XIV.) 


121. Iutrodudory—122. The record of ciril condition— 123. < 'iril condition of the 
jiojiulafion—124. Compurisoa icith lad CenHm—125. ('onijutrimi icith other 
States and Trovtnees 126. t . tril comlitton by arje — 127 . Aije la/ civd condition 
—128. Civil condition in the different reliyions—120. ('iril condition by caste 
— 130. Civil condition in Natural divwons and Talid'S — 131. ( 'iril condition 
in towns— 132. Proportion of the se.ces in each ciril condition— 133. Proportion 
of wires at the reprodnetire ayes. 


121. From a Coiwun point of viow, stati.stios of icivil comlitioii nr 


Zntroduotorjr. 


rc of 

iin|V)rtaiice in tlial they throw upon the influ* 
cnees that accelerate or retard the ^O'owth of popnho 
tion, Tliey are of fnrth(‘r sociolo^jfica! interest iimKinnch as they enable ns to rend 
in figures and study with advantage those pliascs >\diich charai'terize and distiii- 
giUAsh the marital institutions of diirercnt eoininunithfl. As some knowledge 
of the customs, therefore, nmy help us to lictter appreciate the statistics which rcHcei 
them, the general features presented by the marriage ])ractices now obtaining in 
the State may be noted before proceeding to a (Mmsideration of the returns. 


To begin with, we have tlie Brahmins among whom a distinct dilfcreiav 
is noted according as they are Malayala or Non-Malayala Brahmins. Among the 
latter, marriage of girls tiikes place IxTore pulxTty. Widow marriage* is absolutely 
j>rohibited. Men seldom remain unmarried and widowers (*an re*marry, the 
privilege beings exercised jxa’liaps txx) often. Polygamy, though nllowtid, is rarely 
Jiraetised. The Brahmins are exogamous in^that intermarriage is |>rohibited within 
the same ejX)nymous sept or Gotra and endogamous in that marriagii takes place only 
within the same sub-division of caste. 


The marriage custonis of the Malayala Bralnnins who (s.cupy in Malalrjr the 
foremost rung in the sixiial ladder present some notable fciitures. In India generally, 
Brahmin girls are married before pulx?rty. Nambfithiri girls, on the other hand, are 
always married after puberty and consummation is part of the marriage ceremony. 
The eldest son of a family is alone allowed to marry in his own lyisto and the other 
ms consort with Non-Brahmin women. In conseiiuenceof this, the diflieultyof 
getting husbands is great and marriage frequently c^mes to Nambfithiri wonH*n late 
in life, some remaining single till the end. In common with the other Brahmins, 
widow marriage is prohibited. The Narabfithiris are not only not monogamists, 
but, with only the eldest son marrying, too many girls arc throw^i on the tnarkei 
and the tendency towards {xilygamy is strong among them. Marriage is cnj(mied 
only outside the Gotra, 

But the most noteworthy features in the marriage system on this side ol the 
ghats are to be found in that obtaining among the Marurnakkathfiyecs, the elfeci s 
of whose practices greatly influence the statistics of civil condition. Marriage among 
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CHAF. vz. the Niiynretf for instance, may be divided into two stages — the Ttiliketfu (tying the 
FAJIA. 121. /dM) and the Mundu kodukkiika or presenting the cloth. Tdlihttu gives tlie girl 
a marrigeable status and is cherished as a preliminary to the second stage. The 
origin and significance of the cereinotiy Jjas formed the subject of great speculation. 
A certain section looks upon iUas a relic, while others take it as an interjx)lation. 
What we are now c<mcerne<l with, liowever, is the social interest which chiefly 
revolves on the second stage. It is the Samhandham that launches the parties into 
‘ Yhc world as luislmnd and wife. This takes place after the girl attains years of 
discretion. The liushand by Santhandham need not be the Tftli-tier and most, 
often is not so. The chief feature of the ceremony is the presentation of the 
bridal cloth by the husband to the wife, a practice which is \mrt of all marringe 
ceremonies. The union is intended to be pennanent and as a matter of fact is so 
in the generality of cjiscs. But should the parties separate during life or by 
death, re-niarriage is permitted, no social or religious sanction oj)erating as a bur. 

Among the Pulayas, an unmarried girl allowed to attain puberty passes from 
the hands of the parent to the hands of the Valluvan or priest who may marry her 
to one of his sons or send her beyond Cochin as an out-caste. If a particular match 
is disapproved of by the astrologer, the difficulty is got over by the brother of the 
intended husband marrying the girl by proxy and handing her over to bis possession 
after the performance of the ceremonial rite. With the Pulayas, the TAli-tier is the 
real husband. Widows may take a second husband by receiving a cloth present. 
Polygamy is jxsrinitted but polyandry is strictly tabooed. 

The Hill-tril)es, takbn either as the uncleared portion of a primeval forest or 
as the degenemte specimen of an ancient civilization present a few curious marital 
customs. Among the Urtllis, for instance, the widow marrying her deceased 
husband’s brother, is seen to prevail as a regidar practice. The Kanis of 
Madatturai kx)k u[X)n celibacy on the part of both men and women as a social 
offence of the blackest dye and adultery is savagely avenged. The Tilli-tier is the 
husband and on his dciith the wedding jewel is re-strung and worn and the second 
husband, as in all immigrant aistcs partially naturalised in Malabar, has only the 
ceremony of cloth j)re8entation to go through. The Hill Pandarams, the Malan- 
kuravans, the UlUdans and the Malayarayans who live more in the interior celebrate 
the marriage ceremony with greater formality. The exogaraous septs are com- 
paratively numerous among the Vishavans. 

To correctly understand the marriage customs of the Hindus, the original 
standard has to be discriminated from its subsequent modifications. And the fact 
that in Malabiir could be seen the nearest approach as well as the greatest diverg- 
ence from the earliest Aryan types lends the subject a special appositeness in this 
Report. With the educated Hindus, the view is daily gaining ground that the 
order of social evolution in India is not from chaos to cosmos, not from proroiscu- 
ity to the one-inan-one-wife system, but the reverse, and Jtbat the various peoples 
of Hindustan far from being separate ethnic entities represent different stages of 
degeneration of a once highly civilized nation. The system of caste as it was in the 
earliest times was ‘evidently a scheme of distribution of function with suitable dif- 
ferentiation of structure by which orderly progress was sought to be promoted in 
the nation. From the nature of the Brahmin’s function, his indefinite multiplica* ^ 
tion was not necessary. Women were educated to almost the same scale of perfec- 
tion as men and marriage was not considered by man or woman the ultima ihule of 
existence. < While the highest Adepts looked upon and practised the marital rite as 
a sacramental union of Purusha represented by man with PrdtriH or qualities 
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which formed the materials of the great Budder, represented by woman, the general oiiAw* tj 
mass of orthodoxy took it merely as a means to beget a son to continue the caste 
fimctiofl (Praj&yai Grihamidhindm). The marriage of one son in a femily 
was sufficient for the purpose and connection ifter the birth of a male issue was 
regarded as a heterodox act pf mere carnality. No Brahmin was married until, 
by what are called Yog iic processes practised during the Brahmachnrya ptAge, {he. 
senses and passions had been controlled (mark the words JltSndriya and Vrdhva- 
an arrangement necessary for the maintenance of the canonical ideal. The 
unmarried persons, called Sndtakas^ led lives of pious celibacy and worked in various 
ways for the temporal and spiritual welfare of society. With these high ideals, the 
marriage of widows was placer! entirely out of court. In regard to the other 
cMtes these restrictions were, of course, unnecessary. But the fundamental prin- 
ciples of marital morals were identically the same. With the course of time, the 
ascendancy of the flesh set in, and every Brahmin wished to be a Grihastha 
(married man) and every woman, a Grihini (married woman). To prevent 
the possibility of marital desires arising under the influence of unregulated love 
in the adult, the Sdtrakdras or the Hindu ordinance-milkers declared ante-nubile 
marriage compulsory for all females. A similar, perhaps more radical, distur- 
bance set in among the other castes and worked profounder mischief. And 
with the steady economic decay and general enfeeblemont that have been working 
in India for a period extending even earlier than the first Mahorarnedan invasion, 
vast changes in family and social life have ensiled. The exigencies of arj un- 
settled condition in a pe iple who hal to keep up a perjTctu il struggle for existence 
naturally loosened them irital ties in diverse ways. Suffice it t() say, therefore, that if 
certain Indian evstes present curious mirriagc ciHtom^ they r ‘present adjustments 
rather than defections au,l as such deserve sympathetic notice. Witli the res- 
toration of peace, however, all «econ l-ratc customs are last <lying out, nml the 
hope is entertained by ininy t!iat, in grateful return for the light that once passed 
from the East to the West, the West may prove the KArmic agent for the rc-csta* 
blishment of the ancient ideals in tlie land, 

122. Statistics of civil condition were not collected at the first two Censuses 
and it was^only in IKDl that the return was first ’ 

THe record of civil attemptefl In regard U> its value, it was remarked in 

condition* the Reiiort on that Census that “in a Marurnakka- 

thayam country like ours, the exjiression ‘married’ is 
not however unexceptionable. A Nair liwly w«)uld not sjKjak of her ‘ Sarnbandlia- 
kkaren' as her raarrie 1 husband, nor a Nair husband spejik of his ‘ Bharya as lii« 
married wife. I understand there is a general feeling in the min^ls of theeducaUj<l 
members of that community t<) gravitate towards the moiv civili/.eil form of domes- 
tic relationship in the other coast, but tliese educated arc as yet only a microscopic 
minority. There is considerable opposition tc|it among themselves, the influential 
classes particularly are against it. The masses at any rate remain unleavened. Add* 
ed to this intrinsic diflSculty, the translation of the words ‘married,’ ‘unmarried’ and 
‘widowed’ (we adopted m /<?/(? the Malabar translation of the liriifish ftmsusscbeflule) 
has not been fortunate. It is not clear whether tlic ‘Tali-kettu-kallyanam’ of Maru- 
makkathayam people was meant to be included or not.., The column was alto^ither 
much too vague and puzzling... ...We did our best to remove all arabigiiity bj 

adopting the following explicit rule in the vernacular. ^ 

Porlature Censuses, it was suggested that the column for civil condition should 
to 17, eight for males and nine for females, in or der that full par ticulars 

• P»gw 113—14, Cwwtt# Report lor il9r. 
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OSAT. VI. may be recorded in respect of the Makkath&yara marriage, the Marumakkathd.yatD 
9AMA. laa. Tdlikettu^ and the Maruraakkathayam Sambandham. In framing the schedule for this 
Census, this subject came up for consideration and was one of the points personally 
discussed with the Imperial Census Commissioner. But the suggestion had to be 
giren up as the questions suggested were of a searching character, especially those 
relating to T&likettu and Sambandham^ and as the results would be difficult to 
compile and probably untrustworthy. In these circumstances, attention was directed 
towards making the instructions on the subject as clear as possible even at the ex- 
f)en8e of prolixity and the vernacular headings were framed so as to convey an 
accurate idea of what was required. The instructions to the Enumerators for filling 
up the column of civil condition ran as follows: — 


** Enter each person whether infant, child or ndnlt, as married^ unmarried or rmdotoed. 
This column should never be left blank even for infants. If on asking a person whether 
he or she is married, the answer is ‘yes,’ the person should next be asked where his wife or 
her husband, as the case maybe, is living, as from the answer to the former question, when put 
in the vernacular, one cannot bo sure, whether the person is married, and has a living wife or 
husband, or whether the person is a wi«low or widower. In filling up this column, the 
Enumerator should not question the validity of any marriage or be guided by his own notions 
of wliat is or is not a marriage, Imt should accept the statements made hy the person, or in the 
case of children, l)y their relatives. Every person who has a wife or husband living at the 
time of the Census should be entcTed as ‘married.’ Persons who have been divorced and 
wlio have not married again should bo entered as ‘widowed.’ Enter dancing girls aa married 
or unmarried according as theyj*eturn themselves.” 


123. For easy reference, the absolute figures for the civil condition of the 

CiTii oand^tion of tli. are i)articularized below:— 

population. 

Subsidiary Tables 1 & II. * 


Unmarried 

Mairiid 

Widowed 


Both Marks. Females. 

hmm) 7H2,I18 657,605 

1,257,:MK5 C:r.),0.S2 618, ‘2S4 

275, 06i 68, %5 206,103 


Of the total population, 42*6 ]icr cent, are returned as married, the rest being 
distributed int ) 4S l jier cent, unmarried and 9*3 per cent, widowed. Among 
males, more than onc-half and among fern lies, morj than two-fifths are shown as 
single. The pr )portion of the inirricd is alinust the same in both the sexes, the 
males forming 42 9 por cent, and the females, 42*3 per cent, of their respective 
totals ; while among the widowed, the females are more than thrice as numerous as 
the males. 


Taking 10,000 of each sex and distributing them according to their ages and 
civil condition, we find that the unmarried under 10 years of age constitute about 
a fourth of the total population in either sex, the females shpwing a higher ratio 
than the mules. One-eighth of the total males arc unmarricvl and are between the 
ages 10-15 and one-seventh lietwecn 15-40. The ratio among females falls to about 
one-ninth at the former period and to one-eighteenth at the latter ages. In the last 
period 40 and over, the unmarried amount in each sex to 28 in a total of 10,000. 
In regard to the married, the highest proportions arc returned at the prime of life 
15-40, the wives exceeding the husbands by over 700 in every 10,000. At the ages 
^0 and above, the ratio of married women to the female total is only 8 percent 
while men who are still mated form dv>ublo that proportion. The wjdows at these 
ages are three times as numerous as the widowers, there being 10 of the former in 
every 100 females against 3 of the latter per 100 males. 
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li4. Ihe noticeable features in a cumparison of the statisticH of this okaf. vi. 

Oompavlaon vith laat t^^nsus with those of the last are the decrease in the' 185. 

Oanaos. married of both sexes and the increase in the widowed. 

suMiniA Y ta There are at this Census 4,229 married women in a 

ten thousand of the sex a^inst 4,360 in 1891. life pro|X)rtion of marricnl men 
IiHrt similarly fallen from 4,395 to 4,289. Of tlie widowed, the females return 
1,410 per 10,000 of their numW and the males 463 as compared with 1,115 and 
.354 resiiectively at the last enumemtion. Wives are tlms fewer now by 131 and ’ 
husbands by 106, while there arc 295 more widows and 109 more widowers than 
ten years ago. Again, in regard to the unmarried of lK)th sexes there is a 
decrease; but the lldl is i)erceptible only in regard to the fetnalcs, these having gone 
down from 4,526 to 4,361 for every 10,000 of that sex. 

The variations since the last Census in the civil condition of the population 
show, when distributed by main age-i)eriods, that the unmarried have incrciised while 
the married have decreased at the younger ages /. e, 0-15. Ifctween 15-40, liowever, 
the unmarried are fewer than in 1891, considerably so among females, while at the 
age of 40 and over, the proportion has deolineil heavily and to the same level |n 
lK)th the sexes. Among the married t(K), there is a general decline which is spread 
over the later ages. In regard to the widowed, the rist* is sharer! by all the ages 
except the period l)elow ten, 

» 

One might lie easily tefupted to attribute the fal| in the number of the mar- 
rie l to a growing recognition of a standard of personal e(imfort anri convenieiice, 
a recognition which would give due weight to prudeutial considrTatious in tin* 
matter of incurring the responsibilities of matrimony. Hut the rise consorjuetit 
on their fall is not in the unmarried but in the wirlowed, nir>re a case of “lovcrl 
and lost” than one of not having loved at all. 

125, Contrasting the returns of Travaiicorc with those of raher Suites and 
Oompartoon with other l^rovinccs, a (listyict (liffcrcncn in notwl in ol' 

States A ProTinoee. the three features ol the civil conrlitimi. Marriag(‘ is 

suBsiDiAKY jAHLB IX. Felatlvcly less universal, juvenile marriagr? less l i/nnijon 

Hiirl immutable widowhood less prevalent heye than clscwh(Te. 

The pro|>ortion of male unmarried is excetaled only by four out ol the t^n 
States and Provinces taken in for comparison, while in regard U) females unwed thr 
ratio is higher than in any except Cix^hin. This dilfermiee is Ik^Dt appn*ciaU'd 
when viewed in relation to age. Uelow 10 yc 4 U*s, Mysore and (/ocliiu alone 
show a relatively greater number of unmarrie<l males, but even here the differeiiec 
is negligible. The pn)[M)rtion in 10,000 of the sex is only 3 najre in I lie 
former State un i 6 more in tlie latter than in Tnivaneore. In resiKict ol the 
unmarried females, even Mysore is pushed a g'Ssl distance liehind and a com|«irison 
with other places makes the prepfmderance more marked. At the ages 10-1 o, 
i5)chin and Travancore (K*eiipy in order the f iremost place ami it is noteworthy 
dial Mysore has now receded still further. , 

As regards the married males and females, the ratios are com|wratively h>w, 

^2*9 per cent, of the males are wedde^l against an average of between 48*9 in 
Hyderabad and 3vS’4 in Cochin, while wives constitute 42*3 p(T (rent, as (;oirijwnMl 
with a maximum of 52 per cent, in Barcxla and a minimum of 38*7 |ht cent, 
n Cochin. The comparison by age shows the striking nature (4 the difFercmce in 
■avour of TAivancore, the ratios below 10 and between 10-15 being almost insig- 
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OXAF. VI, nificant. It is also observed that in the marrie<l condition tjie sexes are more 
FAXA«ia0. nearly balanced than in most of the other States and Provinces. 

The jiroportion of the widowed is smaller than in all of these exceptinfr 
Cochin and Madras in regard.to widowers. Under 10, there is only one ^ow- 
er in a ten thousand males living at this age-period and juvenile widows on a like 
average number only two. Between 10-15, the ratios are respectively 10 and 81, 

* * In some Provinces, the widowed number over 200 per 10,000 (»f the population 
at these ages. Above the age of 40, widows are relatively the least numerous in 
Travancore. 

The high proportion of the uiimarried and the low ratio of the widowed may 
be due to the fact of the comparative excess of children on the one hand and tlie 
fewness of old women on the other having influenced the final results. But tliis 
can only partially explain the proportions observed which are mainly due to 
the difference in the general marriage relations. Infant marriage is not here 
compulsory, the married state can be dissolved with great freirfom and the re- 
striction upon re-marriage is comparatively mi 

Com|>aring the figures of Travancore with those of England and Wales in 1891, we 
find that the proportions ot the married and the widowed are here higher and that 
of the unmarried lower than in that country. In England, 59 per cent, of the fe- 
ii^fJes are unmarried as against 43 per cent, in this State. The married women 
constitute a third of the sex in England; here, the percentage is 42. The greatest 
difference is with reference to the widowed females. There are in England only 7 
l)ereaved in every 100 females; in Travancore, twice that number. In other word; 
here, one in 7 females is a widow; in England, one in 14. In the case of males, 
the unmarried are higher in England by 10 per cent, while the married are lower 
by 8 per cent. The widowers are one per cent, less tlian in Travancore. Both here 
and in England, the number of spinsters is in excess of the number of married 
women. 

126. The statistics of civil condition will now be more closely examined. 

Two Tables (IV and V) illustrating the relation be- 
suwdIary K fv**^*’ tween age and civil condition, one showing the num- 
ber of persons in each civil condition distributed ac- 
cording to age and the other the number of persons at each age distributed accord- 
ing to civil condition have been prepared and appended. The relative age of the 
population in each condition may first be t^en up. 

The unmarried : — The majority of the unmarrieil are below 15 years of age, 
females being relatively more numerous than males. Out of 10,000 spinsters, 
more than one-half are under the age of 10 and more than three-fourths under 15; . 
while of the same number of bachelors, the proportions are nearly ono-half and 
three-fourths respectively. At the period 15—40, the unmarried males are relatively 
twice as many as the females. The prevalence of the married state is shown by the 
very low average of unmarried elderly males and females. Above the age of 40, 
males who altogether abstain from matrimony amount to only 55 in ten thousand 
liersons unmarried in that sex and females, 66. 

ITie married:— This state seems to be very scarce at the younger years, 3*7 
males and 15‘8 females out of 10,000 of each sex in this condition being returned at 
the ages below 10. At the next age-period 10-15, the ratio is 85*4 in the ease of 
males and 242*6 in regard to females, the brides being nattily seven times 
as numerous as the bridegrooms. The largest number of the married of both 
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sexes are found in ^he peri^ 15-40, where the proportions tend to nppixMch eaeli OXAr. n. 
other. Above 40, the ratios are in\;erted and the men arejiiore tluui twiee ns *AmA.M*. 
numerous as the women. 

^ Widowers and widows are fejv and fur between at the com- 

mencing years^&f life, only 6 of the former and 4 of tbe latter out of a total of 
10,000 widowed in each being aged below 10. IJetween 10-l.i too, the ratios 
for males and females are very low. But in the next ixiriod, the jiroportions rise . • 
considerably being 2G'4 per cent, for females and 32-7 fxjr cent, for males, and at 
the advanced ages, widowhowl attaitia the stage of maximum ))revalence, the 
widows preponderating over the widowers in the ratio of 73-3 [xt cent. 
nf(ain8t 66*9. 

Mean age,— The projwrfcions of each civil condition at the different ajje“))erio<U 
show that the average age of unmarrieil males is higher than that of unmarried fe- 
males, being 11*4 years against 9*1; while that of widowers is lower than that of 
\vidow8--46*9 aiWfcompared with 48*1. The difference between the ages of hnsband 
and wife is 7*2 years, the mean age for the former being 38*1 years and for the 
latter 30*9. 

127. Distributing the total ))opulation at each age-perio<l with reference to 

civil condition, it is seen that the unmarried state is 

hj ol¥il oondltlon. almost universal with both male^ and females in the 
Subsidiary Table V. mi ♦ 

ages up to 10. The curious custom of the Ixjtrothal 
of children not yet born said to be prevalent in some piy;fs of Northern India is 
entirely unknown on this coast. Child marriage agiin is very mro, tlien* 
lieing only 20 wedded females out of a total i)oj»ulation of 3S0,607 at ag(‘s l^elow 3. 

Of these, 6 are three years old and 14, four. One is an Animist and the rest Ix*- 
long to the general class of Hindus. Hetween 5-10, 1,193 pcrw'ms are returned as 
being married, boy husbands numbering 235 and girl wives, 958. In a U)Ui\ of 
10,000 of either sex, the married under 10 amount to 6*2 males and 24*7 females. 

It is at the next five years, 10-15, that the tendency to matrimony first shows itself. 

This is very pronounced in the case of girls, who enter the wedded life much sikumt 
than boys and in distinctly larger numbers. 900 girls in a ten thounand at thew 
ages are married as compared with 124 boys. This mpul transition eagerly sought • 
sometimes resales in merely placing them under a different category. The help- 
mates gained so early fiiil them occasionally and a few are left single again ami 
in a worse condition and all this before five years have Imrcly elH])sed. This for- 
lorn condition is, however, extremely infrequent, the proportions of widowers and 
widows being only 10 and 31 respectively. If the age of 15 is jjaswul by, the mar- 
rying tendency develops more and more fully, the married predominating over the 
unmarried till the age of 40 in the case of females and in all the siihscquent ttge*|)eri(xls 
in respect of males. At the last age-period 40 and over, the unmarrie<l condition is 
almost out of vogue. At the younger ages, 99 out of a hundred are unwed, hut 
now these have passed by that state, leaving only* one j^er cent, to phsl life’s way 
ill single blessedness. But, ui regard to the married, the (X)ndition of wedded 
happiness is not life-long. With nearly one-seventh of the males dn the later years 
of life, the housewife is non est] while the supjiort in life seems U) fail more than 
half the females. 

128. The married state seems to m^mt wiflely prevalent among the 
rm U M itn te the Animists who return in this condition a percentage of ^ 
AlClNTMitfellfiMuu 48*4 for males and 47*9 for females. Confining the 

sampumrTABLtVA. comparison to the main religions on the plains, we 
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CHAP. VI. litid marriage more (.‘ominoii among the Chriatiiins than among ^he other religion- 
ints, 4.V.') i>er cent, of the malcR and d.Vl per cent, of the females being in marital 
liarncHs. Marriage is eijually common among the Musalmans and the Hindua, 42 
|)er cent, of the males in either religion Ijeing husbands. As regards the other sex, 
the Musalmans show a slightl)’ higher ratio, 42’7 per cent, of theiK women being 
paired off against 41‘2 |>er cent, of Hindu females. 

• • On comparing the proprlions of the single, the Musalmaiis come highest in 
rcspcH t of both tlie .sexes and tlie Animists occupy the lowest place. Hindu 
liachelors are pro|Kjrtionally larger in number than Christian while the reverse is 
the case in regard to spinsters. 

\Vidowe<l males and females are relatively most numerous among the Hindus 
an<l least so among the Hill-trilxis in resjject of widows and among the Musiil- 
Hian in regard to widowers, 5 i)er cent, of the Hindu males and 1.5't) per cent, of 
their females l)eing widows! as compared with 3‘4 per cent, of Musalman males 
and y-o per cent, of Animist females. The Musalmans and the ‘Christians inter- 
vene in order in respect of widows and exchange places in regard to widowers. 

Viewed in refereticc to age, the statistics for the main religions show that the 
miirried among the Hindus are at every age relatively less numerous than among 
the other two religionists. The order is reversed in rcs|)ect of the unmarried 
and the widowe<l, flic Christians and the -Musalmans returning at each age-pericsl 
a smaller proportion than the Hindus. Juvenile marriage seems to be less common 
with the tdiristian malc%nnd more common with the Christian females than among 
tlie Hindus t»r the Musalmans. Between 10 and 20 years of age, the number unwed 
is relatively largest with the Hindus, the lateness of marriage being special!} 
marked in respect of females. Of women who continue single through life, the 
Musalmans return the smallest ratio. 


Diagnun \o. 1(5 illustrates and com]wres for ejich decennial agc-i)eriod the 
condition in each of the three main religions. 


The mean ages of married males ami females in the three religions are com- 
j)arcd below. 

MkaN AOr. OKTHK MaRRIEI). 

MuKh. Femaled 


Hindus .. :W-7 ytjars. 312 years. 

Musaliimn« .. 

('hristiana .. !W’4 „ 


'fhe difference l)etween the ages of the husband and wife is greatest with the 
Miisaltnan and smallest with the Christian. 


In [lassing, it has to Ijc mtted that though the proportional numbers in each 
civil (X)ndition \ary in tin? several religions, the range of jifference is not such as 
would indioite any striking dissimilarities in marriage jlhictices which seem to re- 
simdde ejich other pretty closely, the diversity in religious beliefs notwithstanding. 


12y. .Subsidiary Tulile X shows by sex the |icrccntages of each civil condi- 

OiTii ooBUitiotibr certain selected castes em- 

sciisiuiAKY TAiitiiX bodhxl in Im])crial Table XI\', the age-periods being 
framcil with reference to their bearing on marri- 
age (Histoms anil is intended to illustrate the prevalence of infant marriage and of 
the prohii)ition of the re-murriage of widows in groups of different social standing. 
Ihesc two features do not generally characterise tlie .Malayalafti speaking 
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ifarumakkatbayam castes, but {renerally obtain amorifr the Makkathayees. lu tin* 
rase of some castfe such as the Kanmmln, it has not been iH)ssil)le to distinguish 
these divisions in the returns and such castes.one or two iinuindxT, form an 
intermediate sta^e, in respect of whom it is not wisy to enaiic to nnv definite 
eoncliisiou. The figures entered in tlie Table geijemlly corroborate these facts 
and it is not necessary, therefore, to dwell on them at any length. A few of the 
main facts may l)e noted. 

Males.— The percentage of unmarried is lowest among the brahmins, A:V\) [H r 
cent, among the Malayala and 41’3 per cent, among the others. It is highest in 
the Channan (57*6), the l^ayar (5.V7) and the Kammala (.VI) castes. The ratio 
tif the married is highest among the Brahmins-— over .'>() i>er cent, and is less 
than the State average— 42 i^er cent.— in the case of the NAyar, the Channan aiul 
the Hava castes. It is also high among the Hill-trilies. Of widowers, the 
brahmins again show the highest jiercentage, being higher among the Malayala 
brahmins than among the rest, G*1 percent, against 5*8 percent. With the im- 
memorial custom among the Malayala Brahmins jK^rinitting only the eld(*st son to 
marry within their own caste, the high |K)sition among the married and the widoAvctl 
that the males of that community enjoy can only refer t(» their Kon-brahminual 
consorts whom they as frequently lose as win. The pro|K)rtion of male widowed is 
over 5 per cent, among the Ivonkanis, the NAyars, the Vellalansand the Valans and 
is lowest among the Kammalans (3*6 j)er cent.). 

# 

Females . — The unmarried are relatively Ie:i8t ivumerou.s among the Brahmins, 
the Konkanis and the V^ellalas. The ratio of the marricchs high(‘Ht amongst the 
Brahmins other than the Malayala who show a comparatively low proportion of 
married and a high percentage of widows. The Animistic hill-tribcs show Init a 
small ratio of persons in the widowed condition. 

Taking marriage at the ages below 12 as premature wedhs k, wo see that it 
obtains only to a slight extent in the different castes. The |>roj)ortion for the 
Brahmins shows that married girls under 5 form *1 |)cr cent, agiinst *,'> in the 
Madras Presidency. Between 5-12, the jwcenUige is 12*6, while in Madnis the 
ratio for all Brahmins rises to nearly 20 |)er cent, with a maximum of alnait 30 
among the Tclugu Brahmins. At the ag^s 12-15, the pro|K)rtion is 61*5 against 
86*4 in Madrans. 

* The highest percentage of widows at the 12-15 p.*riod is returned by tin* 
Hill-tribes and at the 15-20 period by Brahmins other than the Malayalti. Most of 
the castes show at the advanced ages a percentage above 50, it Ixdng highest among 
the Brahmins and the Vellalans. 

130. The features noticed in the statistics of civil condition in regard U) the 
OiTll ooaOltioa la Vataral ppulation as a whole are re)K«itc<l in lulh*r <Ietail 
aiYlstoaa aad Talaka* by the two NatiH^I divisions and l>y the Taluks 
stjBsiDiARY Table VII. Comprised in each. It is sujM?rfluous to gr) over the 
ground again and where the areas concerned are so small, it is uiipD»fituhle to 
descend into minutiai. Only the main variations, therefore, nfied Ixi cxjmtnenUsI 
on here. 

To take the Natural divisions first, the ratios of the iiiirnaiTicd an<I the widowed 
higher and that of the married lower in the Western than in tlie Ii#astem division. 
In the latter, the propention of married males below ten years of age is doubh* 
that in the i^onner, while in re^krd to the female married, the relative nu\nlx*rs awj 


OXAV. VI. 

r AXA. ito. 
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OKAP. vx, near each other. In another five years, however, the differences get wider in res- 
pect of both the sexes, while above the age of 15, they again b^me narrowed. 

Kxatnining the Talukwar proportions in each civil condition, we notice that tlie 
largest ratio of kchelors is returned by Parur, 57'2 percent. Next come Vilavankod 
Chirayinkil and Eraniel. Singlfe males are fewer in Muvattupuzlia, Changanachery, 
Pattanapuram and fewest in Minachil (45‘8 per cent.l where an industrious Christian 
_ |s)pulation finds in the soil an abundance of food-giving labour tempting them to 
married life. In the |)ro{)ortion of unmarried females again, Parur heads the roll 
witli 47-ii per cent, of the total of that sex and is folloAved by Eraniel, Chirayinkil 
Qiiilon and Vilavankoil. Shencottoh and Tovala with 38 per cent, of spinsters 
<weii|)y the other end witli Tiruvalla and Kottayam just above them. 

The most married Taluks are Tiruvalla, Changanachery, and Kottayam, 
Minachil crowning the ratios for both the 8e.xes with 50 iw cent, of the jiopulation 
miirried. The Taluks which contain relatively the smallest number of husbands arc 
^'iIavankod, Parur and finally Eraniel with 38 per cent. Of wives the lowest ratio 
is III Eraniel (37-7 percent.); Agastisvaram and Karunagapalli stand one step 
higher. 

Widows are relatively most numerous in Tovala (20'9 per cent.), the Taluks 
of Shencotnih and Agastisvaram following a close second. The least widowed 
faliik IS Minachil (7-7 per cent.), ToJupuzha, and Changanachery just preceding 
If. In resjiect of widowers, the lowest projiortion is 3-5 per cent, which is the fatio in 
Neyyattinkara. The highest is 5-8 per cent, and is shown by the Taluk of Vaikam. 

To sum up the results of this gcner.il examination of the Talukwar statistics, 
the Taluks largely given to matrimony are chiefly those in which the Christian 
l-opiilation predominates and the Taluks where the bereaved females most avoid 
re-inating are those in which the Tamil siicaking Hindus are relatively the 
iruist numerous. In the former set of Taluks, not only does the wedded condition pre- 
vail largely but die proportions of single and widowed are comparatively small— a 
circumstance which reveals the marrying as well as the re-marrying tendency in 
their |K.pulation. The larger [irevalcnce of widowhood in the latter class of Taluks 
points to the greater restriction on re-marriage obtaining among die Tamil speak- 
castes, ^ 


The civil condition oi the Taluks may now lie glanced at in relation to am;. 
In the first ilccennial iMirksl, the uninarrie.1 males and females constitute 99 per 
cent of Its total strength in every Taluk with the e.xception of Parur and Twlu- 
ptizlua where the entire male iwpulation is unmarried at these ages. In nine Taluks, 
I ovnia, Agastisvaram, Kunnattur, Kartikapalli, Karunaga,xalli, Ettumanur, Kun- 
natnad, fodiipuzlm and Parur, it is refreshing to note that during this early age- 
pcrio.1 there are neither wi.lowers nor widows. J„ the next five a-ears, the single 
males lose their high |.roiH,rtious in 17 of the Taluks; while in almost all, the un- 
married girls liccome fewer, the extremes varying froin 95-per cent, in Eraniel to 
• per cent, in Minachil. In the other two age-i)eri.xls, the married and the 
WM owed are prcp.onderant, the proixirtion in of widows at the last iieriodiKI 

and over, ranging from (J9 jhw cent, in Tovala to 36 per cent, in Minachil. 

131. The distribution of the urban iKipuIation according as they aix; single, 

OlTil ooadltlon la towns. widowed is shown for 10,000 persons of 

SVBSI1.IAKV TABUE .\i. cnih scx iu Subsidwry Table XI in which is also en- 

, nn nmf » i • P‘'"l»rt'oii «f each civil comlition in a total 

ot 10,000 at each mam age-jieriixl. 
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In the unmarried condition the males constitute o4 |)er cent, of tlie sex while ohaf. vx, 
the females show rf percentage of 41. The married proportions are the sjune in J^AEA. 133. 
]x)th the sexes, while in the widowed state women are four times as numerous as 
men. With the exception of the unmarried males ami widowed females, the pro- 
prtions of the sexes in tlie other conditions are Jess than the rcs|HK‘tive State 
averages. At the rij)er years there are 4,057 Ixiclielors in every 10,000 males 
agiiinst a total average of 3,474. At the ages of 40 and over, the w idowed males 
and females are relatively more numerous, the urlmn averages king 1 ,(;iS and 6,2(;() . 
against 1,524 and 5,454 respectively for the whole territory. 


1 32. In the total jxipulation, there are 815 unmarried females to 1 ,000 unmar- 

Froportlon of the eeiee proi)ortion being highest at 

in each oWU condition, the ages beh)W ten-1, 03(5. The ratio falls U^ 838 in tin* 

SUBSIDIARY tables VI A VIII. j ^ 

1,5-40 where there are 404 spinsters per inille of bachelors. Married w^iimm are in 
excess till the middle age. At the earlier years, there are 4,1(52 waives to 1,000 hus- 
Ijands, while at 10-15 the ratio rises to 6,637. Taking the two age-periods together, 
there are between 0-15 years 6,404 wdves per mille of w'edtled males. Between 15 
and 25 too, wives are more numerous, the ratio falling below on(‘ tbousand-DoS 
oidy at the period 25-40. After the age of 40, the nnmlier steadily deereasos and a 
rise is noticed in the ratio of wddow^s to wddowers. Taking all ages, w'e have 067 
wives to 1,000 husknds and 2,989 widow^s to 1,000 widowers. The |)ro|MWtion of 
wives to husbands is relatively largest among the Animists who show' the lowest 
proi)ortion of widowed females to wddow'cd males, anti smallest among the Musul- 
inaiis who return the highest ratio of widows to widow'ers. The dis])arity in the 
rtitio of wives to huslmnds is sharcMl by every religion. But this excess of husbands 
cannot be taken as real. That w'oiiieu have not been omitted from enumeration lias 
been seen in the Chapter on Sex. The explanation for the dcfieiency in wives seems 
to k, therefore, in the disprojKirtion that is apjmrent ktween the widowers and 
widow^s. Probably, males who arc married hut have lost their wives by divorce 
have returned themselves as still married. Taking the proportion ol the sexes 
ill the immigrant population, there are only 805 females to 1,000 imilcs wbile 
among the emigrants, females prejHmdcrate in the ratio 1,123 jier mille o( inaliv^* 

This too may have contributed a small share to the excess in husbands. It may Ir' • 
stated, how'ever, that the actual excess of liTiskiids over wives is not so large as 
to ae ’iously affect comparison. 


133. Taking the reproductive period as 1,5-40 years of age, we find that nut 


Froportlon of wItoo at tlio 
rOprotfUOtlTO AfOO. 


of 10,000 women e4ipable of child'lxyiring, 7,718 are 
wives as against 7,662 in 1891. In a totjil of |0,0i)il 
females of nil ages, the ratio at the rejirodiative |MTif>d 


amounts to 33 jx^r cent., the same as at the last ( ensus. Of the total |Kjpiilalinii nf 


Js)th sexes, the wives at the child-karing ages <‘onstitute 16*3 per cent, wbieb was 
the identical projKirtion shown ten years ago. 
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ScBsjoiABV Tablk I . — DUtrihution of lOfiOO of each Sex by 
Aye and Civil Condition. ^ 


A(iK. 

Males, 

FkMALEiL 

Unmarried. 


Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

• 

0 - 5 . . 

l,2-')8'7 

1 

1 

.. 

1,381*9 

•1 

** 

r. - 10 . . 

1,227*7 

i-o 

*3 

1316-8 

6*6 

*6 

10 - l.j . . 

1, 210-2 

, 15*2 

1-2 

1,034-0 

102*6 

3-6 

ir>- 20 .. 

77(;-6 

1272 

5*5 

403*0 

536*9 

18-6 

2f» - 25 . . 

411-3 

389-C 

19*7 

115*7 

778*6 

♦ 46-1 

25 - '10 .. 

189-3 

702-.5 

37*3 

6CV1 

849*3 

80-9 

• .. 

51-7 

604*8 

44*7 

18*8 

623*1 

104*6 

1 

:i5-40 .. 

24-2 

694-0 

44*4 

12*2 

498-9 

121*7 

40 - 45 . . 

11-4 

518*7 

48-0 

8*0 

332*0 

160*6 

45 - 50 . . 

01) 

% 

1 412*2 

447 

5*8 

224-0 

156*7 

f)0--.V> 

44 

308-9 

54*5 

5*3 

140*2 

206*4 

r>r)-(w .. 

26 

183-8 

38-6 

2-7 

C9-4 

130*7 

W over. 

3-8 

270*3 

124*0 

6*4 

67*2 

374*3 

Tot.m. 

5^is«a 

4,288*7 

462*8 

4,361*2 

4,229*1 

1,409-7 


SuBsiDiABY Table II. — Distribution by Civil Condition and main aye- 
periods of 10,000 of each Sex. 


Aok. 

Unmakkikd. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Females i*br I^ocsand 
Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Un. 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

tf - 10 

2,556-3 

2,698*7 

1*6 

0*7 

•a* 

•6. 

' 1,036 

4,162 

1,990 

10 - 15 

1,210*2 

1,0340 

15*2 

102-6 

1*2 

3*6 

838 

6,688 

2,826 

15-40 

1,463-1 

609-8 

2,678*0 

3,287-0 

151*5 

371*9 

405 

14251 

%«» 

40 A over 

28-9 

28-8 

1,693*9 

832-8 

309*7 

1,003-7 

978 

482 

8,274 

All ages. 

11 

4,861.8 

4,888*, 

4,889*1 

468*8 

i,4o».y| 

818 

887 

a,888 
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SuBSiDlABT Table III . — Distribution by Civil Condition and main aye- 
periods of 10,000 of each Sex at the last ttco Censuses. 



Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


Males. 


Married. 


1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 1901. 1891. 


2 3 4 5 


0-10 .. 

2.566-3 2,416-6 1-6 3 0 

•3 

-5 2,698-7 2,668-5 6-7 9-1 0 9 

10-lB .. 

1 , 2 m 1,141-6 15-2 19-5 

1*2 

•8 1,034-0 979-2 102-6 1070 .36 1-8 

15-40 .. 

1,463-1 1,671-2 2,678-0 2.608-5 

1515 

46-2 699-7 820-9 3,286 9 3,-294 0 3719 184 3 

40 and over 

4 . 

28-9 121-8 1,693-7 1,763-6 

909*7 

306-8 28-8 156-9 8328 949 7 \.m7 <27-8 

All ages .. 

6,248-5 6,251-1 4.288-7 4,394-6 

462*8 

354-3 4,361-2 4,525-5 4,229 1 4,359 7 1,4097 1,114-8 


Subsidiary Table IV. —Distribution by main age-periods of 10,000 of 
each Civil Condition., 



Males. 

FE.MALfcS. 


Aoe. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 



Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

0-10 .. .. 

4,870*6 

3*7 

6*2 

6,188*0 

ir>'8 

4*0 

10-15 .. .. 

2,305*8 

35-4 

26*7 

2,370*8 

242*0 

25*2 

15-40 .. .. 

‘ 2,768*6 

6,01 12 

3,274*3 

1,.3752 

7.772*4 1 

2 63H1 

40 and over . . 

550 

3,949*7 

,6,692*8 

660 

1, 969*2 

imi 


Subsidiary Table V .—Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of 
each main age-period for each Sex. 
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Subsidiary Table V A. — Distribution by CivU Condition of lOfiOO 
of each Sex at each aye-period, * 


A Hindus. 



, Total.. 6,i97-9 4,3m 4,198-8 Aim | 603-3 1,666 0 


B — Musalmans. 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. j 

• A(iL. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

^ 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 ~ 10 .. 
lO-jjO 

20 -:w .. 

30 - 40 . . 
40 - .00 . . j 
50 - GO .. 1 
60 ami over 

0, 002-4 
0,400-0 
3,717-6 
413-9 
im 
#8 
tl6-l 

9,074*4 

6,a53-3 

665-5 

157-9 

114-8 

m\ 

113-8 

6*8 
471-4 
6,070-5 
9,151-0 
9,276-5 
8,8.55-3 
7, .379-2 

23-7 

8,042-1 

8,704-7 

8.481-2 

6,400-2 

3,972-0 

1,601-5 

■8 

29*6 

302-9 

m\ 

620-3 

1,084-9 

2,524-7 

1-0 

104-6 

639-8 

l,3lH)-9 

3,486-0 

6,922*0 

8,284*7 

Total ... j 

5,457*7 

4,645-2 

4,197-1 

4,273-1 

345-2 

1,181-7 


C Christians. 


UNMARRIKI). 


Females. 


3 



Marrird. 


Widowed. 


Females. 


29*6 

3,815*9 

9,130-9 

8,6-24-6 

0,807-3 

4,696-0 

1,910-2 

-3 

26-.5 

180-5 

418-6 

805-8 

1,566-7 

3,186-6 

4,505-7 

382-1 



-Animists. 
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BubSIDUBT Table VI. — Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition for 
* Religions and Natural Divisions. 


All Religions. 



NUMBER OF FE.MALEH PER TlfOUSANU MALES. 


NATUEAL 

DIVISIONS. 

At all ages. 

1 0 - 10. 1 

1 10 -- 15. 1 

1 

5 - 40. 1 

4<l .^Nl) <»VKH. 1 

Un- 

Tn&r- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid-! 

OWO(i. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- ! 

mar- ! 
ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid 

owed. 

Un-'l 

mar- 

ried. 

Imw-I 

I rie<l. 1 

' ,| 

1 Wid- 
owed. 

Un- 
mar- 
1 ried. 

3hr- 

ried. 

Wid 

OWCcl 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

12 

i 13 i 

14 

1 

15 1 

n-*' 

Total 

8057 

9720 

3^0817 

i,o;)oo 

:i,GH;V2l 

1, 710*51 

8.53*2 

7,404*8 

3,4595 

417*0 

1,290*1' 

2,1406 

, 948*9 

476*8 ;u*2nH 

Western Division . 

8037 

‘Wl-1 

3.220*3 

1.028*5 


1,W0 8C,0-0 

8,110*| 

3,061*7 

1 426*0 

1. '128*5 

2,512*6 

■ 921»*5 

4(kJ*7 

1:1,6210 

Eastern Division . 

800-0 

000-3 

2,854*5 

1,0.32*2 

•2,980*4 3, 02.VO| 

842*4 

0,6.39*7 

4.5:33*3 

400*9 !l.23(>*: 

2;K»9*0 

! 982*7 

497*0 i3,l<>!uj 


Musalman. , 


NATURAL 

DIVISIONS. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER THOUSAND MALES. 

At all ages. 

0 - 10. 

10 - 15. 

15 - 40. 

40aMm>vH(. I 

Un- 

mar- 

rie<l. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Uii- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

M.ir- 

ritd. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

rietl. 

Mar 

ried. 

Wid 

owed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

« 


10 1 11 

12 

1:3 

14 

411 fi 
40in 
42!f2i 

16 

Total .. 
Western Division.. 
Eastern Division .. 

778-4 

774-0 

785-1 

951*6 

982*3 

908*5! 

:i,2(K>0 

:M57*2| 

2,828*1 

1,001*5 

1 , 00 : 3*7 

m?> 

3,5008) 

:3,416’7j 

3,6^)I/'7| 

2,5000 

824*4 

mu 

778*7 

10,1387 

9 , 705 * 9 ; 

10,750*0, 

2,2l>»7 

2.444*4 

2,(KKH) 

:i:i:i*5 i,:)of)*o 

:V25*7|i,:J9.VO 
:3I7*.3! 1 . 1 86*5 

2,40:J4 

2.(;39*7 

!* 2 .o(v;*i 

971*6 

81071 

1.20t;'3i 

.3,6:10!. 
.3,!I0I*4 
3.2:7 >• 


Christian. 


JJATURAL 

DIVISIONS- 

NUMBER OF FEMALES FEU THOUSAND MALE. 

At ai.l aoes. 

0 - 10. 

10 - 15. 

1.5 - 40. 

40am>ovk» 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 1 Wid- 
ried. jowed. 

Un- 

mar- 

riwl. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

: Mur- Wid- 
; nod. owed, 

Un 

mar- 

ried. 

14 

Mar 1 Wid 
ned. 1 ohamI. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 1 7 

H 

9 

10 

II 1 12 1 Id 

15 1 16 

Total .. 
Western Division.. 
Eastern Division . . 

862-4 

851*6 

853-2 

957- 4 

958- 6 
956-5 

2,60171,059-0 
2,G48*6'l, 005-5 
2,559-2:l,0;»3*6 

f.,6(l9'l!43»-3 
r,,‘»4-i| .. 
5,l.')7ir2,6W)-7j 

80.3-5 

8430 

709-5 

5.5(r3-4 

7,161-8 

5,aV/5 

1,6r»5*2j 374*0: 1,142-9 2,27.5*0 
1 . 9545 : 414-H|!, 213-2 2,4347 
I,472*2i 319*1 l,0!r2r)2.in*4 

IP 

52:3 4 |2.71H 3 
470*5 .2,729*8 
:/69*7 i2,7n8‘j 


AnimistiCi 


NUMBER OK FEMALF.8 PER THOUS^D MALES. 

Ift' 


natural 

DIVISIONS. 

At all aoeb. 

0 - 10. 

10 - - Id. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar- 

ried. 

Wid- 

owed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mir- 

ried. 

Wid- 

jowed. 

Un- 

mar- 

ried. 

Mar 

ried. 

Wid 

owed. 

I 

2 

3 



6 

7 

8 

9 

■ 

Total .. 

886-3 

1807 

k4807| 

1,074-3 

. , 


?J2-3 

hjm 

- 

^••toni DhrMoo*. 

253-8 

l,01l*9 

^144*3 

1,166*^ 


.* 

»4-8 

.5,25(K) 

• • 

Diviwooa. 

856-2 

964*4 

k67»4 

1,034-3 


‘ . , 

7e?i 

5,809-5 




M33 
0090 
64frl 
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CrVIt CONDITION. 




ScBsiDUBf Table yil— Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of iach 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluhsi^^MaUs. 




CIVIL CONDITION OP 10,000 MALES. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AND TALUKS. 

• 

At all ages. 

O-KX 



Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

M\4(m Divixion. 








1. Aj^astUvarani .. 


5,506'5 

3,990-8 

502-7 

9,999-2 

•8 

.. 

2. Eraniel .. 


5,617-8 

3,813-2 

569-0 

9,980-1 

19-2 

•7 

3, VilavankcMl 

- 

5,667-6 

3,884-2 

^•2 

9,982-9 

14-4 

2-7 

4. Neyyattinkara .. 

• • 

5,509-7 

4,139*7 

350-6 

9,996-0 

3*4 

•6 

fj. Trivandrum . . 

• • 

5,524-7 

4,078-6 

396-7 

9,997-0 

30 


(». Chirayinkil ». 


5,6380 

3,966-5 

395-5 

9,994-6 

4-7 

*7 

• 7. Quilon .. 


6,419-6 

4,166-2 

414-2 

9,996-1 

3*9 


8. Karunagapalli . * 


5,558-2 

3,955*1 

486-7 

9,997-6 

2-4 

• • 

0. Kartikaixilli .. 

” 

5.261-1 

4,205-7 

533-2 

9,997-5 

2-5 

.. 

10. Ambalapuzha .. 

• • 

5,t88'0 

4,267-3 

544-7 

9,979-3 

1-5 

192 

tl. Shortallay .. 


5,221-2 

4,243-7 

535*1 

9,994-3 

5*7 

♦ • 

12. Parur 


5,719-6 

3,824-6 

455*8 

10,000-0 

.. 

e • 

13. Vaikara 


5,119-9 

4,297-6 

582*5 

9,9969 

4-1 

• 1 

14. Tiru valla 

• • 

4,863-2 

4,675-1 

461-7 

9,997-9 

2-1 

.. 

15. Mavelikara . ♦ 

•• 

5,207-8 

4,225-2 

567-0 

9,999-3 

•7 

•• 

Total 

- 

5,382-9 

4,138-5 

478*6 

9,984*0 

4*5 

1*5 

fCaxfei'n Dimion. 








10. Tovala .. .. 

• • 

5,354-3 

4,284-7 

361-0 

9,9927 

7-3 

• • 

17. Kaikulam 


5,530-5 

3,979-1 

490-4 

9,992-2 

67 

1-1 

18. Nedumangad . . 


5,465-2 

4,124-9 

409-9 

9,994,5 

5-5 

.. 

10. Kottarakara . , 

• • 

5,141-1 

4,476-2 

382-7 

9,993-4 

5-6 

1-1 

20. Pattanapuram . . 

• • 

4,666-4 

4,977-7 

355-9 

9,993-0 

7-0 


21. Shencottah . • 


5,216-0 

4,355-5 

428*5 

9,983-7 

16-3 


22. Kunnattur . • 


5,170-0 

4,386-8 

443-2 

9,997-2 

2*8 

.. 

23. Chengannur . . 


5,143-2 

4,413-2 

443-6 

9,988-3 

117 

*. 

24. Changanachery 


4,849-7 

4,096-4 

453*9 

9,976-2 

19*8 

40 

25. Kottayam 

• • 

* 4,850-8 

4,733-4 

415-8 

9.977-9 

21*3 

-8 

20. Ettumanur 

.. 

5,096-8 

4,419-6 

483-6 

9,996-2 

3-8 

a a 

27. Minaohil.. 

- 

4,500-7 

5,002-8 

^886-5 

•9,9900 

lOO 

• e 

28. Todupuzba . . 

•• 

5,042-5 

4,594-2 

363-3 

10,0000 

.. 

.. 

29. Mavattupuzha . . 

- 

4,843-5 

4,666-7 

489-8 

9,9960 

2-9 

1-1 

30.' Kannatnad .* 


5,137-6 

4,316-2 

M6-2 

9,994-5 

5-5 

• * 

31. Alangad . . 

- 

6,299-9 

4,288-5 

411-6 

9,996-9 

2-1 

10 

32. Cardamom EilU 

•• 

5,297-6 

4,364-7 

347-8 

9,973-7 

26-3 


Total 

•• 

6,070-5 


441*9 

9|991-0 

t-4 


VoMiStata 

- 

5,248-5 


498*4 

9|99a«7 

■ • ■ |M 
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CIVIL CONDITION, 


foXAF. 


Subsidiary Tablb Wl.— Distribution by Cioil Condition of 10^000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluks— 


CIVIL CONDITION OP 10,000 FEMALES. 


NATURAL DIVISIONS 
AND TALUKS. 


, At ALL AGES. 0“10- 

Unmarried. Married, Widowed. Unmarried. Married. Widowed. 


Western Dirt ion, 

1. Agastiavaram . . 

2. Eraniel .. 


3. Vilavankod 

4. Noyyattinkara . . 
f). Trivandrum 

C. Chtrayinkil 

7. Quilon .. 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

9. Kartikapalli . . 

10. Ampolapusha .. 

11. Shertallay 

12. Parur .. 


13. Vaikam .. 

14. Tiru valla 

15. Mavelikara 


hjonltm IHvi ion. 


16. Tovala .. 

17. Kalkulum 

18. Nedumangad . 

19. Koitarukara 

20. Pattanapurara . 

21. Shencottah 

22. Kunnattur 

23. Cliengannur 

24. Ciianganachory. 

25. Kottayam 

26. Ettumanur 

27. Minachil.. 


28. TtMlupuzha 

29. Miivattupuxha . 

30. Kunnainad 

31. Alangad.. 

32. Cardamom Hilla 


4,406*6 4,076*1 1,614*3 0,077*3 


4^*6 ) 4,433*8 | 1,367*8 9,867*9 


T«t»l, . , 4,361*3 j 


4,838*1 1,408*7 8,973*8 



Cim CONDITIOX, 




IDS 


Subsidiary Tabi,e Yll—DMution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each 
Sex for Natural Divisions and Taluh.— Females. 


CIVIL CONDITION OF 10,000 FEMALES. 


10^15. 


15-40. 

1 

40 ANDOVKR. 

1 

'A 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

tJn- 

niarriod. 

Married. 

Widowwl. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

9,219-4 

724-3 

56-3 

1,270-0 

7,472-2 

1,2572 

1022 

3, .37.5-2 

0,. 522-0 

I 

9,593-2 

371-9 

34-9 

1,622-5 

7,.374-7 

1,002-8 

194-4 

3,682-8 

0,122-8 

2 

9,414-6 

541-2 

44-2 

1,523-6 

7,429-0 

1,040-8 

218-3 

:i,7a8-6 

0,0731 

3 

9,307’4 

586-2 

16-4 

1,821-1 

7,324-5 

a54-4 

lf)4-9 

4,667-8 

5,177-3 

4 

9,08(M 

8871) 

2:V9 

1,449-6 

7,348-3 

1,2021 

76-7 

xm:) 

0,37.30 

5 

9,315-9 

658-4 

25-7 

2, m2 

0,7, 30-1 

1,041*7 

144-9 

4.8,57-7 

4,997-4 

6 

9,432-1 

5;U)-8 

31-1 

2,102-3 

6.9571) 

880-7 

aM 

4,249-7 

5,494-8 

7 

9,4%-2 

486-5 

17-3 

1,789-0 

7.035-0 

1,175-4 

157-3 

3,767-9 

0,0748 

8 

9,21(V7 

720-7 

626 

l,7;)3-2 

7,272-.'i 

994-3 

1.^4-2 

4,09.5-4 

.5,7f)0-4 

9 

%\m 

834-2 

39-7 

1,174-7 

7,873-4 

951-9 

151-2 

4,069-9 

5,778-9 

10 

9,335-7 

621-9 

4-2-4 

1,.331'2 

7,656-4 

1,012-4 

i:vvH 

3,641-7 

6,221-5 

11 

0,255-0 

687-7 

57-3 

1,5905 

7,371-2 

1,0:12\3 

a3.5:j 

9 

4,24.35 

,5,4212 

12 

9,012-7 

965-2 

22-1 

1,22,5-4 

7,964-6 

810*0 

140-5 

4,179-7 

5,0798 

13 

8,406-1 

1,572 0 

21-9 

844-0 

8,610-8 

545-2 

io:v7 

.5,146-8 

4,749-5 

14 

9,180-7 

795-8 

2.3-5 

1,077-4 

7,456-7 

86.5-9 

157-6 

4,428-8 

. 5 , 41 : 1-6 

15 

9,a28-a 

738-9 

3a*9 

1,570-5 

7,459-7 

969*8 

157'6 

44a6*a 

5,714-3 


9,003-6 

95,5-5 

41-0 

1 

702-9 

7,997-1 

l,-2400 

79-6 

' 2,9:137 

6,986-7 

16 

9,410-3 

567-0 

227 

1,308-9 

7,616-5 

1,074-6 

1248 

3,4:i.5-4 

6 , 4:198 

17 

9,272-3 

696-4 

31-3 

1,484-3 

7,487-9 

1,027-8 

98-6 

4,i’»o:v2 

.5,298-2 

18 

8,955-6 

1,003-5 

35-9 

1.887-1 

7;w»-9 

7.5.31) 

294-2 

4,8.59-4 

4,846-4 

19 

8,932-7 

l,a34-2 

33-1 

1,360-7 

7,909-3 

730-0 

1-296 

4.4923 

1 5,378-1 

20 

8,360-2 

1,570-7 

69-1 

832-8 

7,869-5 

1, -297-7 

94 6 

1 

. 3 , 41 : 1-4 

6,492-0 

21 

9,133-6 

831-7 

34-8 

1,9-22-7 

7,402-8 

674-5 

216 9 1 

1 

4,(’iOl1) 

.5,179-1 

22 

8,6233 

I,at7-8 

28-9 

1,283-4 

7,909-7 

746 9 

1 

204-0 ! 

4,779-2 

5,0108 

23 

8,777-7 

1,185-7 

36-6 

774-8 

8,048-1 

577-1 

147-4 1 

5,082-9 

4,709-7 

24 

8,603-2 

l,.37t)-9 

19-9 

761-3 

8,692-6 

546-1 

134-8 1 

4,875 6 ! 

4,989-0 

25 

8,841-9 

1,148-5 

9-6 

1,205-1 

8,000-0 

71M-9 

98-2 ; 

5,:i74-r> 

4,527 3 

26 

8,139-8 

1,808-9 

51-3 

53;i-6 

9,10:1-6 

662-8 

91-7 

6;2:/)-2 

.3,0.^)81 

27 

9,058-1 

920-4 

21-5 

1,178-3 

8,246-6 

57.5-1 

252-1 

.5,17.3-1 

4,574 8 

28 

8,519-0 

. 1,463-7 

17-3 

8051) 

8,571-4 

6-236 

11.3-2 

5,214 3 

4,672-5 

29 

8,750-0 

1,225-8 

24-2 

1,126-0 

8.110-2 

762 9 

H6-9 

4,708-1 

5,205-0 

;k) 

9,499-3 

481-1 

19*6 

1,547-3 

7.812-2 

64f)5 

1363 

42i58-9 

.5,(X)4-H 

.31 

9,426-2 

517D 

56*8 

1,868-2 

7,306-8 

82.5-0 

156-4 

4,8381) 

5,005-6 

.32 

8^5 


39-0 

1,184'9 


<140-0 

143>0 

4,763-3 

0,003*8 


•fOOM 


3 

81*9 

l,40e'9 

7,iriw 

np» 

151*9 

4,394-0 

I' »«4M*1 




Cim eONDITIOH. 


[oAsr, 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Proportion of Wives to ffusbands for 
Religions and Natural Divisions. * 


Natural Divibions 
AMD Talukb. 


Number or Married Females per 1,000 Married Males. 


Beligions. Hindus. Mnsalmans. Christians. Animists. Others. 


1 . Agastisvaram . 

2. Eraniel . . . 

3. V lavankod 

4. Noyyattinkara . 

5. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli . 

9. Kartikapalli . 

10. Ampalapusha . 

11. Shertallay .. . 

12. Parur .* . 

13. y^ikam .. . 

14. Tiruvalla . . . 

15. Mavelikara 


Ea^Um Dividon, 
IG. Tovala 

17. Kalkulam .. 

18. Nedumangad 

19. Kottarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Shenoottah.. 

22. Kunnattur . . 

23. Chengannur 

24. Changanaohery 

25. Kottayaip . . 

26. Eitumanur. . 

27. Miaaohil . , 

28. Todupusah 

29. Muvattupusha 
D. Runnatnad 

31. * Alangad .. . 

32. Cardamom Hills 



TotiOf mtsku 


997 

1,053 


970 

.. 

1,000 

459 

1,000 


wr 

964 


It ^ 

MT 

m 

vn 
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by CM Condition andmiin agt-poriods 
of 10,000 ofteach Sex in Travancore and other States and Provinces. 


State or Province. 



Males. 

Frhalks. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

1 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

% 

Married. 

_____ . i 

Widowed. 


State or Province. 

Males. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


0-10 

10-15 

40 

A over. 

0-10 

«» 

10-15 

40 

A over. 

0-10 

10-15 

40 

A over. 

1 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Ajmer-Merwara 

om 

8,458 

792 

36.3 

1,.349 

7,158 

.32 

19.3 

2.0^j0 

Aaflam 

9,968 

9,730 

347 

.30 

2:16 

8,168 

2 

14 

1,485 

Bombay 

9,760 

8,452 

432 

222 

1,416 

7.687 

18 

102 

1,881 

Central Provincea . . 

9,739 

8,243 

248 

2.W 

1,676 

7.9f>2 

11 

8! 

1,800 

Madraa 

9,950 

9,676 

268 

49 

316 

8,3‘16 

1 

8 

i,:i'i6 

Baroda 

9, .300 

7,297 

650 

632 

2,453 

6, ‘105 

68 

2.50 

2.415 

Cochin 

9,999 

9,942 

32:1 

1 

57 

8,1,54 

.. 1 

1 

1.523 

Gwalior 

9,594 

7,730 

1,1.32 

.386 

2,148 

6,442 

20 ( 

122 j 

2,426 

Hyderabad . . 

9,725 

8,570 

424 

2.57 

1A3^1 

8,051 

18 1 

97 j 

1..52,5 

Myeore 

9,996 

9,808 

.357 

4 

190 

7.877 

, . 

2 ; 

l,7f.6 

Trftwftaeore 

9,993 

9,866 

142' 

6 

124 

8,;i:u 

1 

10 

1,524 


State or Province. 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 


Widowe 

d. 


0-10 

10-15 

40 

A over. 

0-10 

10-15 

! 

A over. 

0~10 

[ 

j 10 - 15 

A ovi?r. 

1 

‘ 17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1 

1 

22 

23 

21 

j 25 

AjnMr-Menrara 

9,022 

6,102 

147 

886 

3,6.52 


,3;/.l5 

M 

24fi 

6,2ttt 

Aiaam 

9,849 

6,94A 

• 126 

138 

2,912 


3,391 

n 

140 

6,483 

Bombay 

9,241 

5.066 

157 

717 

4.634 


3.918 

42 

m 

5,92.5 

Central Provincet .. 

9,457 

6,094 

88 

520 

3,742 


4,193 

23 

164 

.5719 

Madras 

9,740 

7,590 

109 

251 

2325 


3,609 

9 

85 

6,282 

Baroda 

8,m 

4,771 

52 

990 

4,851 


4.4f;2 

74 

378 

5,4116 

Cochin 

9,990 

9,201 

146 

10 

783 


.3.727 

, , 

16 

6,127 

Gwalior 

9,183 

4,429 

183 

762 

5.205 


.3.782 

.55 

il66 

6,o:i5 

Hyderabad . . 

8,938 

4,090 

253 

997 

5.639 


.3.847 j 

6f» 

XU 

ft,m 

Myaore 

9,904 

7Ji02 

140 

95 

2,425 


3.971 1 

1 

7.3 j 

.5,889 

Travaaeora 

• 

9,973 

9fi69 

152 

25 

900 


4,394 j 

2 

3I*; 

5.4.54 
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SuBSiDiART Table. X . — Civil Condition by age for Selected Castes, — Concld. 


Percentage of each Sex Widowed, 


Caste or Hace. 


2(^--40. 40 End over. 


It >1 


— 

1 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37. 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

HINDU. 

Brahmin Malayala 

61 

22*6 




•2 



•7 

2^ 

6*7 

13*8 

13-8 

eo-6 

Brahmin Paradeaa 

5-8 

22*4 

•• 


i 

•3 

■2 

1*2 

•6 

4*7 

3*5 

16*1 

18*9 

66*8 

Channan . , . . 

4*7 

14*7 




• • 

'2 

•4 

•4 

1-3 

4-8 

12*7 

16*1 

60*2 

Ilavan 

4-8 

14*8 




•1 

•1 

•4 

•7 

2*3 

5*1 

11*9 

16*7 

65*2 

Kammalan . . . . 

3-6 

14*2 

.. 



.. 

•1 

•6 

•6 

20 

3*6 

11*5 

12*1 

64*1 

Konlcani . . . . 

6*3 

23*2 

.. 



•2 

•• 

1*3 

• • 

2*9 

3*9 

20*0 

17*4 

68*6 

Kura van . . . . 

4*3 

12*3 

•• 



• • 

•3 

•3 

•5 

1-6 

4*2 

8*4 

13*4 

50*7 

Nayar 

65 

18*6 

- 



•1 

•1 

•6 

•6 

2-8 

6*0 

14*7 

16*7 

60*8 

Parayan 

4'5 

12*2 

•- 



•1 

i 

•5 

•6 

1*6 

4*2 

8*6 

13*8 

49*9 

Pulayan 

4-8 

9*9 




• • 

•2 

•4 

•9 

1*6 

4*4 

6*8 

14*2 

41*4 

Valan 

61 

12-1 



** 1 



•7 

•9 

1-2 

4*9 

7*6 

15*8 

53*0 

Vaniyan 

41 

17*0 

•• 



•1 


•2 

•5 

1*0 

2*9 

13*3 

14*7 

61*9 

Vellalan 

6*6 

22*1 

SI 



i 

•2 

•7 

•3 

1*8 

4*4 

16*1 

16*5 

67*5 

M (/SALMAN. 















Native 

34 

11*7 

.. 



.. 

‘1 

•6 

*6 

1*9 

3*6 

8*8 

11*2 

52*2 

CIIHISTIAN^ 















Eurasian . , . . 

4-6 

11*7 

.. 





.. 

• • 

3*6 

4*6 

7*9 

16*0 

45*1 

Native 

3‘8 

10*3 

1 




! *2 

•3 

*4 

•9 

2*9 

7*0 

15*0 

47*4 

ANIMISTIC. 















Malankuravan . . 

3-9 

106 

.. 

.« 


.. 

.. 

•6 

1*1 

2*0 

3*9 

6*6 

11*8 

46*6 

Others 

3-8 

8*9 


•• 


•• 


8*7 

1*7 

1*5 

4*2 

7*9 

10*6 

41*3 


Subsidiary Tablr XI. — Distribution by civil condition of 10 fiOO 
of each Main age-period for each Sex, 

Urban Population. 



IX 










I>Wram.NQ 16. 

Showing tor dAoh ddoosnlal age p^od the number who are 

Unmarried, Married, and Widowed out of lODOO 

of Hindus, Muaalmans, and Chriatians. 


MALES 




i Hlndui 

Motalmana 

Chriatlaoi 

f Hindus 

10 — 20 S 

(Christiana 

I Hindus 
Mtualmans 
Christians 


i Hindus 

Mufalmans 

Christians 

[ Hindus 

Masalmans 

Christians 


( Hindus 

50 — 60 { Musalmans 
( Christians 

( Hindus 

60 I. Over liusalmans 
( Christians 


I Hindus 

Tola I — < Musalmans 

I Christians 


FEMALES 


[ Hindus 

Musalmans 

Christians 

( Hindus 

10 — 20 i Musalmans 
(Christians 

20-30 feSL.. 

( Christians 

1 

30 — 40 ] Musalmans 
( CbrlstUns 


i Uind-Js 

Musalmans 

Christians 


^ IHlndus 

50*-*- 60 j Musalmans 
(Christians 

f Hindus 

60 MOvfr \ Musalmans 
(Ohiistlans 

(Hindus 

I oinl Musalmans 
lOhrlstlans 




Unmarried 


Married 


Widowed 


itfSurifif Office 


Cituns$OffkiTttiimdf>tjm> 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EDUCATION. 

(TABLES VIII AKi) IX.) 

1^)4, Importance of the mhject'^135. The return of edacatm—Wj. Prevalence 
of literacy— 131 , Literacy by sex— ‘138, Literacy by aye— 139, Literacy by 
religion — 140, Literacy by religion and age — 141, Literacy by caste— 142, 
Literacy in English— 143, Literacy in the Vernaculars — 144, Education in 
Towns — 145, Comparison with 1891 — 146, Comparison with 1875 — 147. 
Comparison with other States and Provinces, 

134. If power in its widest and truest sense is the j)o\vcr to live and evolve, 

sure means of acquiring that knowledge, nothing 
eoncerns the Census statistician more than an enquiry into this cardinal 
virtue. At all times literacy has had a sanctity elevating man far above 
the brute creation. Its chief value at present rests on the* growing recognition of 
the fact that the relative vitality of nations depemls upon their varying d(‘grces 
of enlightenment. Peace and order have, after a long interval, re-commenced their 
regime in India. A new civilization has ushered in new o])|)ortunities which, if 
taken by the forelock, promise to raise the country once more high in the Hi‘ale of 
nations. The system of education under which the civilization of ancient Indi:i 
was rendered possible differed however from what it is at presept. Peyond 
a knowledge of the three IPs, education in its own art was alone the concern of 
eiich caste. But, foi* all castes and in equal degrees, was jirovided sco[h‘ for Ix^dily 
and mental development along with culture of the heart which, to t\w. (\nrli(*Ht 
Hindus, represented the realization of one’s place in the co-o)>t*rative scheme 
of the universe. In every detail of thought and teaching, the principle of 
subordination to a common end, viewed from the 8tandjK)int of the family, society, 
nation or the entire manifested existence, was carefully kept up. And the 
working itself was so arranged that each person in a family felt that he liverl for 
every other, that each family cared for the well-lx?ing of others, that no society acted 
inimically to the interests of another and that the policy of one nation did not pn^- 
judice another directly or indirectly. But with the onset of degenenitive changes, 
these ideals were forgotten and, in the ignorance and char)tic struggle that followed, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual developments jjpnk inU> a low cbl). Those who 
have aimed at the regeneration of the Indian people haxe all ixjcn working 
towards their restoration. The Christian missionary, as much as the Hindu revival- 
ist, the political propagandist no less than the social reformer, are evidently inspirc^^l 
by the same sacred purjX)8e, though their reci[)es may vary greatly and tlujugh, 
in some cases, the treatment may threaten to prove the death of the patient. At 
all events, if the Indian people should be enabled to select the appropriate .remedy 
and to stomach and digest it, the wide diffusion of the ability to read, understand 
and write, is the first essential. It does not, of course, form oil the accoutrement 
necessary even on the barest scale, but it is the foundation on which great 
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ir. vn. structures may be reared. The present Chapter, whatever its tittle, refers only to 
.EA. 135. the initial stage of Education at which an individual possesses the capacity to benefit 
by the literary benevolence of others and to communicate to others in ever so crude 
a manner, his thoughts, observations and experiences. Though the scope of this 
portion of the Report, therefore, is not ambitious, the statistics with which it dciils 
arc, it will be seen, of no small importance, 

• 135. As just observed the term ‘education’ as dealt with in this Chapter means 

Ih« retnm of ednoatlo.. ^ “"y language. 

Statistics of education were recorded at all the en- 
mncrations excepting that of 1881, but the nature of the information elicited or 
tiibulated was not the same, Tl)e province of enquiry at the different Censuses is 
seen from the following instructions issued on the subject. 


1875. 


1891. 


1901. 


(.‘olumn 8. In the 
case of all persons 
aged not more than 
'20, the words ‘‘yes” 
0 r “no” m u st he 
entered i n t h i s 
column to .show 
whether they ure 
under instruction or 
not. 

( -olumnO. Tn this 
column the word 
‘•yes” must be en- 
t(M*od only if the 
per.son cun botlj read 
and write. If he can 
only read and not 
write, or if he can 
only sign his name 
the word “no” must 
ho entered. In cases 
w li e r e t h 0 w 0 r d 
“yes” is entered in 
column 8, no entry 
shouhl he made in 
thi.s column; but in 
all other ca.ses it 
sliould bo filled up. 


Column 12. (Instruction). — 
In this column should bo enter- 
ed against each person whether 
grown up, child or infant, either 
learning^ literate or illiterate. 
Enter all those as learning who 
are under instruction, either at 
hom(% or at scliool or college. 
Enter as literate those who are 
able to hotli read and write 
any language, hut are not 
under instruction as above. 
Enter as illitei'ate those who 
are not under instruction, and 
who do not know bow to both 
road and write, or who can read 
but not write, or can sign their 
own name but 7iot 7'ead. 

Col u mn 13. (Language 
known by Literate). — The lan- 
guage which those shown as 
literate in column 12 can both 
read and write should be enter- 
ed here, and if a person knows 
how to read and write English, 
as well as a vernacular, the 
word “English” also should be 
added. This column is to be 
left blank for thoso shown in 
column 12 as learning or liter- 
ate, a7Hl e.€cept when English is 
known, Q7\ly one language should 
be entered, (hat best known^ 


Column 14. (Literate or Illiterate).— 
Do not enter as ‘literate* young children 
or others who are only able to read and 
write a few words of a language with 
diflSculty or are only learning or can only 
sign tlieir names. Such persons should U 
entered as “illiterate.** 

Note that the language or languages 
to be entered in this colnmn may not 
always bo those entered in column (13). 
Persons who speak Tamil in their houses, 
like the T|pyancoro Tamil Brahmius, very 
frequently cannot write it, but can write 
Malayalam. It is the language or langu- 
ages which the person can read and write, 
which is to be entered in this column, and 

not tlie language used in the household. 

* 

If tho person can hdth read and write 
any language, enter “literate** in this 
column and add the names of the langu- 
ages which he or she can both read and 
write, putting first the language whitfh 
is known best. 

Column 15. (English Literacy).— -li the 
entry in column (14) is literate and the 
person can both read and write English, 
enter in this column the word “ Yes.” 
If not, enter “No.** But do not enter 
“Yes** in the case of persons who can 
only read find write a few words of Eng- 
lish and that with difficulty. 


At the first systematic CensuB in 1875, it was ascertained in respect of every 
jxirson enumerated whether he or she was able to read and write and in regard to 
all persons under 20 years of age whether they were under instruction or not. 
Three classes were thus distinguished, those who were literate, those who illi- 
terate an{i those who were under tuition and below 20. But the infomiatinn pub- 
lished refers only to the numbers under the first two headings. For thf49e, 2 ^ Taluk- 
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war Table is given^by sex. Ifeys above 12 years of age seem, however, to have OSAP. vix. 
Ix^en excluded from this Table.* la regard to literates by religion and caste, tigiire> 
were recorded for the State as a \vhole. 

At the 1891 Census too, three categories were distinguishod—persons ‘under 
instruction,^ persons ‘not under instruction but able to read and w rite’, and |>ers(>ns 
mot under instruction and unable to read and write’. The headings were taken as 
mutually exclusive and persons though litemte in the sense of being able to read 
and write were not classed as such if they were found to be under instruction at the 
time of the Census. This had the effect of limiting the numlHT of literates in tin* 
country to those w’ho had finished their schooling. To record the ]>articulars (‘nlK‘ct- 
ed, three Tables were compiled. A Talukwar statement of learners, literates and 
illiterates by sex, religion and age avus embodied in Table IX. SnpplemenUirv Tuldc 
C .showed English literates by Caste, Tribe or Unce, and 'ral)le I), learners, lit(‘i’- 
ate.s and illiterates by Caste, Trilje or Hacc. In regard to languages known by 
litemtes, English alone appears to have heeii shoAvn in the Table alK)ve referred to. 

Tlie information attempted at this Census in regard to the edueatioii of the 
people Avas based on the distinction between the two classes of })c‘rsons, those ayIio an* 
able to read and vvTitc and those Avho are not. Those under jHipilage were directeil 
to be entered as literates if they had already learned both reading and writing. A 
separate return of learners was given up as devoid of interest for the Census re|H>rti‘r 
however important it may be from a de[)artmental standpoint. 

Two Tables have been prepared embodying all the information n‘conh'«l. 

'fable VIII shows by ndigion and by four main age- period the number of persons 
literate and illiterate and the languages knoAvn by literate imdiiding English and 
Table IX embodies the same information irrespc'mive of age-|M‘riods for certain 
selected Castes, Trilxis or Races. The selection has l)een made witl\ due regard 
to numerical strength and social importance. The age-|)erio(ls for Table \ 1 1 1 are not 
the same as at the last Census. Then, they Avere 0-1 o, and 25 and over. 

Xow they are 0-10, 10-15, 15-20 and 20 and over. These l!itt(‘r (‘orrespimd 
Avith infant, primary, middle school and higher or collegiate (‘dueatioii and ciiahh* 
the subject being vicAved from the stand'[K)int of occupational needs aiid Mu'ial and 
physiological conditions. 

In these circumstances the three Censusevi <1() not furnisli a comimm basis lor 
accurate comparison. But what is possible Avill, of course, he attcm|>tcd. 

, A map and four Diagrams arc apjK^nded ilhiKlrating the literary oi tin* 

]M>pulation from different aspects. 

Map No. 10 shows the number of literates in every 1,000 (d the pnpnlatiiMi 
of each Taluk. 

Dia<niim No. 17 shoAVs for each Taluk the nninlKT ol literates in (*very 
10,000 Hindus, Mus.almans and (diristians. 

Diagram No. 18 shows the litfjrates by age in every J 0,000 Hindus, MiiHab 
mans and Christians. 

Diagram No. 19 shows the litenites in every 10,000 of <*ertain selected 
castes. English literacy i.s als() slmwii in this diagram. 

Diagram No. 20 shoAVs the number of English litenites in each. laluk in 
10,000 of the jK)pulati(m. 

136. Of the total ppulation of 2,952,157, no less than 2,587,317 or 87’0 
rr<TftlMie«onit.rMr. per cent, lire illitmte. The figuren abnlmcAtcl in flu- 
sumuiiiiitY T.BLt III. margin exhibit flic prevalence <if ’ifeniey in ^lie Stale 

• o pagr 254. CctiHUf Hefxnl for 11*75. 
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'*"'1' I liiiUnlu 

«■'" IKS.' 

j iterate. . 
I Illiterate 


Females 


State. 

.V>4,810 

2.,W..H47 

.119,1»77 

1,170,188 

44.883 

1,417,159 


Weatem Eastern 
Division. Division. 


CXAF. vxi. as a whole and in the two Natural divisions into which the country haa been di- 
PAEA. 137. vided for purposes ot the Census review. 

It is seen therefrom that out of every 
thousand persons in tlie State, only 
124 are able to read and write. In 
other words, in every 8 persons one u 
literate. 


218,218 
1.472,.383 
189, «U 
0f»9,459 
28,607 
812,924 


14a„592 

1,114,964 

130,366 

510.?29 

16.226 

601,235 


The spread of literacy is not the same in the two Natural divisions. In the 
AVestern division, 129 fernom are literate in every one thousand as against 116 in 
the liasrerii division. 


The Western division conteins more tlian half the entire population of the 
State and returns consequently a greater proportion of the two classes on the res- 
pective State totals, 60 |)er cent, of the total educated and 57 per cent, of the un- 
educated being in this division. The literates on the aggregate population of the 
Suite amount to 7 |)er cent, as compared with 5 per cent, in the Eastern division. 


, The prevalence of literacy varies in the different Taluks. One is literate 
in every 5 persons in Kottayam, Tiruvalla and Minachil; in every 6 in 
Trivandrum, Parur, Ambalapuzha and Changanachery, and in every 7 in 
( licngannur. The number of [)ersons among whom one is able to read and witc 
is S in Shertallay, Vaikam, Kartikapalli and Ettumanur and 9 in Mavelikara and 
Tovala. The number rises to 10 in four Taluks, to 11 in six and 12 in five. The 
Taluks where instructibn in the first two R’s has made the least progress are 
Kunnattur and Kunnatnad in the former of which only one in 14 persons is literate 
and in the latter only one in 16. A comparison of the Taluk war proportions shows 
that the sea-line is generally better educated than the interior regions. 


137. The general average of 12’4 per cent, of literate persons in the State 
is made up of 21*5 per cent, for males and 3’1 per cent. 
liiurmej by utx. females, the males being seven times as literate as 

(he females. In other words, the male literates number one in every five of his sex 
and the females one in every 33 of hers. 


The two Natural divisions do not exhibit any great difference in respect of 
males. The Western division returns 22 per cent, of the males as literate and the 
luistern 20 per cent. In regard to females, while one in every 29 in the former 
ilivision knows to read and write, in the interior ‘tracts there is only one such in 
every 39, 


The Talukwar distribution of literacy will be considered for each sex separately. 

J/aks. — The Taluk which shows the highest average is Kottayam where 36*8 
per cent, of the male population is literate, which is^more thanDne and a half times 
the State average for males and thrice the general ratio for both the sexes to» 
gether. Tiruvalla with 35*6 per cent, and Minachil with 34*5 per cent, literate come 
nearest to Kottayam. In Trivandrum and Ambalapuzha 29 persona in a hundred 
know to read and write; in Parur and Changanachery, 26. The ratio falls by one 
in Chengannur, by two in Shertallay and Vaikam, by four in Tovala and by a step 
lower still in Ettumanur. In the remaining 19 Taluks, the proportion oscillates 
between II to 20 per cent. In Kunnatnad d persons have to be turned out be>* 
fore a single literate could be asked to stand back, while in Kartikapalli two literates 
can be picked up the moment a similar number is passed by, 


TT 
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females . — ^In Parur there are unly 15 illiteratea to one literate and in Kotla- oifAr. fll. 
yam and Changanachery 16 illiterate. Tlie next W^t Tahika are Trivandrum I^AEA. 13i. 
and Tiruvalla, where the literate are t<> the illiterates in the proportion I to 19, 

.Afinachil follows dose with a similar ratio. The other Tal\iks come far l>ehind in 
;rix)up8 of varying strength. Mavelikara, Shertallay, Amlmlapuzha and Kartika[)alli 
lead up this rear array with a strength of 32 to 36 literates in the thousjind. 

Eleven other Taluks furnisli the next contingent of 20 to 30 strong. Of the 
remaining 10 Taluks, nine form a group with a proportion of l)etween 10 to 20. 

The Taluk which is least advanced in respect of female education is trans-ghatinn 
Slieneottah where there is only one female able to read and write in every 125 of 
her sex. 


138. The diffusion of litcnicy sliows a steady increase at each suct'eoding nge* 
Aitoraer by aye. period. This is seen in res})ect of males taken se|>anvtdy . 

Subsidiary tablr I. Jji regard to the other sex too, the natural effec't of 

the comparatively recent introduction and late diffusion of female ciliK'atinn is 
visible. Taking both sexes togefher, the maximum literacy (IH per cent.) is 
found among persons aged 20 years and more and the minimum 1*2 percent, 
among cliildren below 10 years of age. Malelitemcy follows the same order with 31 *9 
iind 1*7 percent, resj^eetively at the later and the younger ages. In regard to 
females, literacy is in greatest abundance (5*7 percent.) l>etween the agea< 15-20 
\nd is scantiest (*7 per cent.) during the first ten years of life. After the age of 20, 
the proportion of literates to the total female population in that jieriod shows a sud* 
len drop and the ratio of illiterate females correspondingly rises to 1)6*5 fM?r oeni. 
F()r 1,000 male literates of all ages there are MO literate females. ^\ itliin the first 
ten years, the projwtion stands at 43() or thrice as many ns for the Static as 
n whole and four times that of the period after the age of 19. The growing intert^st 
in female educiition which has been a})|)arent within the last decade proijalily 
explains this feature of literacy by age in relation to sex. 


Subsidiary Table III gives, in detail, the extent of education in the scviTal 
Taluks by the four main age-periods. Young literates, male and female, arc reiati\(‘- 
ly most numerous in Parur, 42*5 males and 2H’8 females being able to nad and writi^ 
in a thousand at the ages below 10. Kottayam follows in res|M.*(’t of males ami 
Trivandrum in regard to females with arati<t of 31*8 and 17‘3 res|)ectively. The 
Taluks which show relatively the least number of male literates at this age-|)(;riiMl 
ira Kunnattur and Kunnatnad and those in which the fewest number of girls have 
mastered the art of reivding and writing are the Tamil Taluks of lovala and Shen- 
-ottah. At the next period 10-15, Parur gives way to Firuvalla in favour of nmh'’^ 
uid to Kottayam in favour of females. With the cxcej)tion of Vilavanlusl, all the 
sea-coast Taluks show a high percentage of literates at these agtts. In all the Taluks 
the proportion of literates increases in this and tlie next age-groups. In the |K5riml 
20 and over when very few of those who ever wish to lt*arri remain unsehofdwl, 
Kottayam and Minachil are seen to proceed abreast pfea<;h other in regard to males. 
Tiruvalla comes third, Ambalapuzha, Trivandrum ami Parur followirig in order. 
In respect of educated elderly females, Parur shows relatively the greatest niimlxT 
ind Trivandrum intervenes between Tiruvalla and Ambalapuzha. 

The high proportion of literate males and females in the Taluks of Kottayam, 
Tiruvallii, Changanachery, Minachil and Parur which nwinly comprise the sphere; 
A early Christian influence and the low ratios exhibited by the Taluks of Nalu- 
mangad, Muvattupuzba, Vilavankod, Kunnattur and Kunnatnad rpay be speciallj 
noticed in this connection. 
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tMAf. VIS. 139, The different religions exhibit compentively widk 

VAMA. iw. amount of literacy among' their raeipective foliowers. 

Utweyhy reu$^ Foremost among the literates of any religion stand 
the Christians. £ven if the Eurasians and Luropcaris 
are excluded from calculation, ^he Native Christian community is^ in respect of botii 
sexes, the best educated and return a percentage of 15* 7. The Hindus come next 
with a ratio 11*7 in the hundred, the Musalraans with 8*6 per cent, of literates 
• • being far below the general average. The Hill-tribea come lust with but 2 permit 
instructed in the rudiments of learning in a thousand of their population. 

Viewed in relation to sex, the ratios of female to male literacy arrange them- 
selves in a descending order from one-fifth in the Christian to one-eighth in the 
Hindu and one-fifteenth in the Musalraan. Among the Animists, the males arc 
four times ns literate as the females. This should not he taken as expressive of a 
high state of female education, but indicates, on the contrary, the sparseness of liter- 
ate males. It further shows that in the attempt to bring the Hill-men under a 

course of literate training, no sentiment intervenes to take the females out of its 
reach. 


several religions is best appreciated from the figures 
for the illiterate m each. As the Christian males and females show the highest degree 
of education, the illiterates are relatively fewest. Taking males first, in a thousand 
of the sex, the Christian illiterates number 741. The Hindus follow closely with 
( Jj on the same average, while the Musnlmans return 842 as being unable to read 
mid write. Among tllb Animist males, 9!)7 in every 1,000 are uneducated in 
the Census sense of the term. As regards female literacy, the Christians again come 
off no only the first, but far ahead of the other religionists. The Hindu females 
shovv the next best results, though a good interval separates them from their 
(. hristian sisters, the projuirtion of educated among the former being 25 per mille 
against 52 among the latter. The Musalrnan females return one literate in 100 of 
tlieir sex, while the Animistic women are practically uneducated. 


The iteracy figures for the three main religions are worked out in detail for 
each Taluk and are shown in Subsidiary Table VII. In this Table,-two columns are 
added for each religion showing the order of the Taluks in regard to educational 
status and in respect of numerical strength. It is seen that the serial order in the 
two cases IS not generally the same in regard to Hindus and Musalmans and not 
often tallies in respect of Christians. It is also noted that certain Taluks such iis 
Jvottayam, Tiruvalla and Minachil show high proportions of literates in every one of 
the religions, thou^i in respect of the proimrtions of the Hindu and Musalrnan 
populations these Taluks rank low. In Taluks where the Christians are more 
numerous than m others, the literates too generally predominate. 


140. For purjwses of comparison in reference to age, |he three main religions 
x.it.M 07 brv.ii«ioa 4 .ac.. »l«ne need be taken into accOunt. Education is practi- 

iiiimW*"”'TTr*'’"'i" non-existent among the Animists and their total 

number and their literate averages at the different ages are too small to beor 
comment. 


therefore, we note that each successive age. 
period shows a higher proportion of literates in both the sexes taken together^ 

""‘lessen separately. In regard to females, the ratio at the period 20 
end oyer w among Hmdusand Christians relatively less than at th^ two immediately 
P 8, and U traoeable to tlie late introduction of female edueetion on any 
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organized Atjach age-period, the Christiann show the highest ratio®. Below 10, csaf^vix. 
\ (jij per mille of C&rwtians, 1 1*3 of Hindus and 5*() of Miisalmans are not illitemU*. ^aea. Ul. 
l^tween the ages of 10 and 15, the proportions on a like average seem to be 
V2b, 85 and 36 respectively. Again 213 Christians, 149 Hindus and 85 Musalmuns 
in 1,000 each represent the literate strength at 15-20. The ages which take 
in all the years extending from 20 and beyond have 236 Christians, 168 Hinduh 
and 144 Muaalmans for every 1,000 religionists of each class. Considering the 
Koxes apart, we find that among males of 20 and over, the high pro{K)rti()ri of *' • 
file illiterate is specially marked among the Musalmans. At these ages 73*8 jK*r 
rent, of Miisalman, 69*5 per cent, of Hindu and 60*4 per cent, of Christian, males 
are illiterate. Among women at the adult ages, 1*4 i)cr cent. Musalman, 2*8 |K^r cent- 
Hindu and 6*4 per cent. Christian are eduaited. In all the religions, the raaxinnun 
ratios of female literacy are exhibited during the age-pericnl 1 5-20, wliere the percent- 
ages are 9*4 for Christians, 4*9 for Hindus and 1*6 for Musalmans. 


141. A study of the diffusion of education among the chief ciistcK, triU s 
Xiiteimej l >7 camu. races has a special interest of its own. The ex- 

SUBSIDIARY Table V. which literacy has filtered dowji to groups <^1’ 

different social standing is seen from the figures entcreil in Subsidiary Table V. 
The last three columns of that Table shows the proprtions of illiteracy in the whole 
caste and in the sexes separately. As the ratio of litemey can thus Ix^ inferred at a 
glance it is not separately shown in the Table itself; hut it is illustrated by means 
of a Diagram (No. 19). The absolute figures for the selected caHtes will Ix^ found 
in Table IX. 


A/a&s.— The Eurasians are the most literate of all communities, the illi- 
terates numbering only 23S in a thousand of the sex. The Brahmins follow a cIok* 
second of whom the Malayala Brahmins show a slightly lower percentage than the 
other Brahmins. 70 males among the latter are literate as compan^d with 66 among 
the former. Next in order come the Ambilavasi, the Kanian, the Konkani, the Vellula 
and the Nayar. The amount of illiteracy continues to increase till we come to tlie 
Kammalas who have seventy six persons in the hundred unable to read and write, 
On the lowest rung of the educational ladder are the Paraya and the Pulaya. Among 
the Parayas one is instructed in the elements learning in one hundred of their males, 
while the Pulayan runs the average with 333 as the denominator. Of the castes 
engaged in field-labor, the Pulayan is most innixjent in the literate art and is not 
far removed in this regard from the people inhabiting the hills and Torests. 
To understand the wide gulf in point of general ediumtion that separates thes<’ 
classes, from the rest of the society, one has only to mark that the next higher 
classes the Channans in the south and Valans in the north, return literate ratios ol 
7 and 6 per cent, respectively. The Havas, a large industrial community, arc 
still higher up, 14 males in the hundred being able to reail and write, 

JFVma/e5.--The statistics of female education present wider variations. But theri* 
*s not much to mention, as education bos hardly taken firm grip of the gentler wx. 
The Eurasian females own relatively the greatest niiml>cr liU*ratcH, there being 
only 33 per cent, of the sex not yet versed in the two K s. The women of th(^ 
Malayala Brahmins follow their English sisters in enlightenment, but for them, 
the proportion of illiteracy is no less than 80*8 |K?r cent. Among the other 
Brahmins, 90 women per hundred ore unable to rea<l and write, the AmhalavusiH 
intervening with an illiterate strength of 84 per cent. The Nayar, ihe.Kttninn, 
the Mmn and the Vellala arc the next best educated. Among the Kuravans, 
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OXAP. VI*. Kiuluuii^i, Maravas, Vanians, Marakans, Parayans, Chaonans, Valansand Pulayans, 
PABA. lU. over 99 })er cent, of the fetnales are illiterate. It is noteworthy that among the 
Native Christians, the ratio of illiterates is as high 94 per cent. 


142. Of the 1 4,869 per|ons i*etiirned as possessed of literacy in English, 


Literaoj In Bnrlisli. 


1,452 are Europeans and Euraaians. Leaving these 
out of account, we have 13,417 persons — 12,UWnf)ales 


• • and 1,221 females — who can read and write the English Language. In other words 


I person in every 220 of the population whose mother tongue is not English 
lias a literary acquaintance with that language. For males alone the pnj- 


portion is one in every 122. Putting it in another way 99‘2 per cent, of 
.the males are entirely ignorant of this language. Among femafcs, only one 
in 1,000 of the entire population is able to read and write English. CorU' 


paring the three religions, the proportion is higher among the Christians 
than in any other religion to which natives of the State belong, 15 males and 4 
females in a thousand of each sex being returned as literate. The Hindus folh^w 


witli 7 males and ‘3 females. 


* Columns 5-7 of Subsidiary Table V show what proportion of the entire 
number of literates in each of the selected castes are literate in English. Excepting in 
regard to the Eurasians, education is most English in character among the Brahmins 
other than the Malaysia and purely Vernacular among most of the other castes. 

Of the Hindus who can read and write English, nearly one-third are of the 
Hmhinin caste. The Nayars form neiirly onc-half. On the aiste total of literate 
males, the Hmlimins form 214 per mille ; the Vellalas, 82 ; the Ainbalavasis, .36 ; 
the Nayars, 29 and the Native Christians, 50. Among many other castes, the rela- 
tive numhers of English knowing j)er8ons are insignificant. 

In regard to females, the native Christian women are the best educated in 
English and better educated than even the males of most other castes. 

143. Malayalam, the language of the country, naturally claims the highest pro- 

Lltaraoy portion of the total educated. In 1,000 males, 190 

intiM Vemaoulars. ^re Malayalam literates. Tamil shows but a fourth 
of that proj)ortion. The corresponding female ratios for the two languages are 
27*3 and 4*5. The difference in favour of Malayalam is highest with Christiaris. 
Among’ Musalmans, either language cannot be said to have a decidedly greater 
attacliment than the other. The ratios of literacy at the several age-periods in 
(*ach language and among both the sexes and the number of each sex taken 
separately bear to each other much the same relation as in regartl to Ijterac}* 
in general. They need not, therefore, be commented on here. 

144. The higher ratio of literacy in urban areas is noticed in every Taluk. 

Bduoatioii in Towns. Education in English as well as in the Vernaculars is, 

SUBSIDIARY Tables Vina IX. course, extending more rapidly in the towns than 

in the country. The best educated town is Kottayara where only 69*1 per cent, 
at all ages are illiterate, Trivandrum returns an illiterate proportion of 71*9 per 
cent, and Parur, 77*9. These are followed by Changanachery, Alleppey, Nager- 
coil, Quilon and Kayankulam with percentages of 81 to 82*4, Education is most 
backward in the town of Shencottah where the percentage of illiterates rises to 
89*9. In respect of literacy in English, Kottayam and Trivandrum again come 
first, the* Towns next in order being Quilon, Alleppey and NageiwiL ^ 
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145. The difficulty of instituting a comparison with previous Censufses has a% cxaf. vii. 

OonipArteoB wltli 1891* ready been referred to at the beginning of this Chapter. . 

SCB8IDUHY tahlI VI. Conscqucnt on the omission of the ‘learning’ coluiim at 
this enumeration, the question arises as to how those entered as ‘learning’ in 1891 
should be treated for purposes of comparison with the figures of the present 
Census where the column provide<l for only literates and illiterates. Unlike the 
(\misu 8 of 1891, the persons who were able to readw and write were not excluded 
from the ‘literate’ column on the ground tlwt they were still under instruction. In 
view to secure a common basis for comparison, learners over 15 year.s of age were • 
assumed as being literate and added to the literate total for 1891, Subsidiary 
Table VI shows the comparison. Viewed in tlie light of these figures, the advance 
made does not seem encouraging, notwithstanding that, during tlie last decade, 
education has made greater progress than before. Ibit it may be rcmcanlxia'dte 
that the basis of comparison has to be accepted with modification in view of the fact 
that at this Census the population contains a relatively greater nnml)cr at the 
youthful ages than in 1891. This, while swelling the jxipulation, does not add 
to the number of literates whicli in rosj)ect of the scIkk)! -going youths only counts 
above 15. Comparing the figures such as they are, 21 Taluks show an imi)rove- 
ment in the case of males and 19 in regard females. Ibit the rate varies a 
good deal. Education has been in greatest progress in K<ittayam and least so ili 
Kartikapalli, 


146. As in 1875 statistics were collected for all literates and illiterates, com* 

ConpJllioii with 1876. 

132,702 persons in all were roturned in 1875 as cdu- 
catel in the Census meaning of the term and gave a j)roportion of 5*7 in every 
hundred of the population. The actual number of literates has now luvirly trebled 
and is 364,810, the ratio on the total |K>pulation being 12*4 ]>cr cent. Thus 
while in 1875 only one in every 20 persons was returned as instructed in reading and 
writing, now one in every 8 comes under this category. In other words, the 
proportion of illiterates has declined from 943 in the thousand to 876. TlM^ vast 
strides that education has made during the hist quarter of a century are betUa* 
appreciated by comparing the literate proportions l>y sex. While 1 l OS ]H*r (‘cnt. 
of the total mal^sand *46 of the females were returned as instructed in 1875, the 
ratio has now double<l in the case of the sterner sex and has n)ulti])lie(l itself 7 times 
in regard to the gentler. Taking the advance in the main religions separuUfly, w*^ 
notice that the Uindus and the Musalmans are twice and the Christians two and a 
half times as literate now as they were twenty five years ago. 


147. On comparing the educational statistics of this State with those of other 
Oomp*rlMn with other “kJ ProviuccH, it in Kati^factory lx. note that 

States 4 a VroTinoee. Travancore takes tlie foremost rank in resix*^ ol the 

suBWDiAKY Table X. totiil pro|)ortion able to read and wriU\ While in 

this State one in every 8 persons is literate, the next most cdnmU;d State, llanxlu, 
returns this average in every 12 and Bombay, the lea<ling Province in this res|)C('r, 
one in every 14. The numlier of persons among whom one is educated ranges in 
the other Provinces and Suites from 16 in Ajmer- Merwara to 59 in Cwalior. 


In point of female education too, Travancore continues to maintain the first i 
position. While here only 969 females in 1,000 of the sex are still uninKtrucU?<l 
iu the ruditnants of learning, the ratio varie.i elsewhere from 989 in lk)mlmy to 999 
in Gwalior. Female literacy in this State is thus seen to Ijc thrice that of the most 
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CHAV, vxt, fttlvanced Province in all India. In I’espect of Lnglish education, however, Travancore 
VASA. 147. is being superseded by other State.s and Provinces. The proprtion of English liter- 
ates to the total population is less than in Ajmer-Merwura and BomUy 
but is equal to Madras and Mysore, all the others coming behind. But the ratio of 
the English efiueated to the aggregate litcrate.s is still lower, being in advance of 
only Baroda and Gwalior. It is, on the other hand, refreshing to observe that the 
V’ernaculars are holding their ground on this side of the ghftts better than el-sewberr. 
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ScnsiDiARV Table I. — Educntioii b;/ Aije (tndSex.—~Gt:yi''I{Alj POPlh.A Tioy 
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SuBsiDiARV *rABi.K II . — Education by Age, Sex and Religion. — ( 4) AJflMISTS. 
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SuHsiDiAUY Taulk III . — Education hij A(]c,^ Sex and Natural Divisions or Taluks. 
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19*5 

8.» 

Xi9«a 

18*0 

978*1 

6«-7 

3a8'6 

38*0 

xa9*i 

aaa*3 

34 

Art te.'H Dili hit. 

1 

1 

1 



! 







16. ToYula 

: 5-4; 


08-7 

10*3 

! 213-7 

37-8 

3f.f»-3 

14-0 

115-2 

224*1 

1:! 

17. Kalkulain 

' 0-7 1 

.50 

73-7 

24-0 

1650 

44 1 

260-3 

25-2 

05-3 

160*8 

21 

18. Nmlunianpul 

1 ,,.0, 

30 1 

0:40 

133, 

1 174-0 1 

20-5 

•230*0 

14-6 

85*3 

166*7 

]i 

I!>. Kutiumk.'O'u 

' 102 

•2-51 

070 

18-8 1 

1 188-4 

31-8 

. ‘248-6 

141 

01*1 

167-7 

1:1 

20. Paitanapuram 

1 8’2 i 

*2-0 

60-7 

20*2! 

11P2 1 

‘27-8 

244 4 

16*0 

14-3 

I60-2 

11 

21. Shencotlah 


•61 

Oil 7 

15-2 

166-7 

14-3 

> 2:‘/2-6 

10-7 

88*2 

106-0 

y 

22. Kuiiuattur 

1 4-5 i 

17; 

1 663 

17*6 

1 160-3 

•25*5 

22k9 

10-2 

70-2 

i 141*7 

\ K 

23. ChoHgannur 

16-7 

6 7 

Pki7| 

36-7 j 

1 327 3 

48-8 

«70-9 

26-0 

141-0 

254*6 

‘21 

24. ('haufiaaa liery 

; 210 

87| 

1 \ip\ 

t 8:4*1 1 

1 :46.30 

80-8 

2:7-1 

20*3 

105-4 

263-8 


25. Kottayjun 

i 31-8 1 

14-5; 

1 ‘265-11 

1 nP4 

480-41 

110-7 

5.33-0 

1 G37 

221-0 

368-8 


2il. Kiitumu'iur . . 

' \n] 

6-4 

! 100-5 

1 •26*0, 

*277-5 

46-9 

338-4 

1 ;40*3 

121*3 

214*4 

1 21 

27. Minavhii 

21»-8 1 

121 

i 2173 

1, 74-81 

4:V4-0: 

l()tt-2 

.527-1 

i 68-0 

204*1 

315*4 

.V, 

28. Tmhipurha 

: 10-6 

4*81 

1 lMt8 

17*8 1 

231-0 

‘22-6 

•284*0 

1 13-5 

100*0 

187*1 

> n 

20. Mavatliipiulia 

' 1711 

4-21 

1 - M-6 

! 18*2 

1690 

^4-2 

225-6 

. 18*8 

81*0 

1474 

'\:i 

p). Kuiinalnid 

I 4-7 

; ‘‘‘i 

1 .50-0' 

' 0*8 

1460 

‘24*1 

185-0 

15-0 

64*0 

118*4 

11 

Til. Alangad 

126, 

4-7 

77-01 

1 3.3*1 

160-7 

,52-2 

246*8 

36*4 

03*5 

157*1 

•2^ 

32. CArJaniom Hills . . . . 

‘ *200 

13-2 i 

1 ! 

1 2*2*7 

128*3 

41-2 

i 235-0 

550 

1U*4 

107*2 

' 3' 

Total ... 

14*5 

! 

\ 

Xl«*5i 

I 35*3 

1 - 

MM 

4M 

aot^e 

SX’l 

UM 

MM 

33 

Tot^U State ... 

; u-a 

7 . 3 1 133*3 

i lasi 

8M^i 

17*9 

aiM 

ae-i 

ISM 

SM>V 

iC 


aiM 




iC 







KDUCATION. 


SrtelDIAET Tabus 1\\— English Education by Agt, Sex and Natural 
• » Divisions or TalukOi 


DtrUhtii 

1. Agaatiaviram . 

2. Ertniel •• • 

3. ViUvtnkod 

4. Neyyattinkarft . 

5. Trivandrum . 

6. Chirayinki] 

7. Quflon 

8. Kamnagapalli . 

9. KartikapaUi • 

10. Ambalapuaha . 

1 11. Shertallay .. . 

1 12. Parur * 

15. Yaikam . . . 

14. Tiruvalla . . . 

15. Mavelikara 


Eastern Dirmon. 

16. Tovala .. .. 

17. Kalknlam .. «. 

18. Nedumangad . •* 

19. Kottarakara •• 
tiO. Pattanapuram . . 
21., Shenoottoh.. .. 

22. Kunnattur.. .. 

23. Chengannur . * 

24. Changaoachery.. 

25. Koitayam .. .. 

26. Ettmnairar. . •* 

27. Hiaaohil .. .. 

28. Todnpoiha 

29. Ifavattiipiiiha .« 

30. KuniiaiDad 

31. Alangad .. .. 

32. Gardamdin Hiflt 

TOTAt 


Litskatr pbr 1,000. 


NaturaIi Divisioks 
OR Taluks. 


0—10. 10-15. 1^-20. I 20andovKR. All Afiw. 

pSte.. IL. 

" 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 n 12 


•4 7*2 1*2 32-6 3*5 231 1*8 

•1 4-9 2*6 13*8 4'0 104 1*3 

3i *9 6*5 1-5 67 4 

3*3 8 8*6 *3 5*9 -2 

2*4 35*1 12*9 94-8 14*4 64*3 OO 


5*2 39 

2*5 1 

2*9 .. 

12*8 3*5 


1 1*9 

2 9*3 
5*5 
4*8 

1 57 


18-2 4*7 

74 1-5 

16*2 -6 

21*7 3*4 

4*5 *7 

19*6 4*i 

7*9 .. 

13*3 1-2 

12*1 17 


201 28 

7*6 1’2 

4*3 1 

16*9 2*4 

47 3 

16*4 32 


8*6 160 1*5 

44 74 14 

25 4-4 4 

2’4 44 2 

29K) 48-6 88 

27 51 4 

80 136 2-5 

2*9 6-0 8 

‘21 42 1 

76 12*9 2 1 

1*8 32 -3 

70 117 21 

19 3 6 2 

30 5*5 4 

2-8 52 4 


•3 7*3 a -0 19-3 I 3*0 I 14*3 «•<> 1-5 


•3 37 2*7 

33 21 

.. f 3*1 *3 

1-5 3-8 -9 

■5 13*5 

7 3*6 ,. 

•6 15*2 1-2 

21'3 124*6 219 

5*6 .. 

•8 3*2^.. 

1*4 .. 

7 2*1 .. 

33 .. 

1*3 9*1 17 

8*2 16*4 4*0 

T5 MwT 3*3 I 

fO 17*e 3*7 


'5 

3-8 

74 

4 

1*0 

5 4 

99 

9 

1*0 

30 

.5-2 

'H 

1 

14 

27 

•1 

14 

41 

OH 

1 1 

1'2 

1 5-9 

10-8 

'H 


108 1*2 

1'6 - 


300 .3*3 19 6 


•9 .. 

16 1 

5-8 -6 

:i21 6'4 


7-6 I 'O I 31 
577 103 j 25 7 

11*3 I 1*4 I 6*0 I 


37*5 8'6 


1*3 
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r IP — 

Subsidiary Table V . — Education by Selected Castee^ Tribes or Races, 



Proi'ortion of 

I.ITEKATKS 1*RR 
1,(X)0 ON CORKKS* 

Per Mille on Caste total or persons literate in 


Numrkr 

(’astk. 

Triuk or Race. 

PONDING PROVIN- 
CIAL TOTAL OF 
LITERATEH. 

e 

English. 

Malay alam. 


Tamil. 

J'KR i,uuo. 

1 • 

Per- 

sons. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 

sons 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 
. sons. 

Malei 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 
. sons 

Male 

moles 

Per- 
. sons 

Males 

Fe. 

malei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

HINDU. 

Ainpulavosi . . . . 

7'C 

6*8 

12*7 

28*6 

3fil 


996*0 

995*9 

996*5 

135*9 

164*8 

24*6 

629*1 

423*8 

813-6 

Aiupftttan . . . 

4-3 

4*5 

2*8 

12-8 

11*1 

31*5 

8920 

We 

960*7 

204-6 

207-4 

173*2 

910-4 

837-5 

9853 

Brahmin (Malayala) 

lit; 

10*6 

18*6 

5*2 

6*2 

1*2 

990*3 

988*5 

997*6 

78*3 

92*9 

19*2 

661*0 

337*4 

80)-! 

Bralimin (Others) 

37*0 

37*7 

323 

195*3 

214*7 

33*2 

740*9 

752*7 

642*5 

794*3 

1 809-4 

068-7 

594*4 

302*3 

909-; 

('hokkala . . . . 

4*3 

44 

3*6 

9*5 

lO-C 

•• 

800-3 

802*7 

778*5 

365-1 

368*5 

335-4 

890-4 

8133 

9711-2 

rhotti 

7-7 

8*4 

2*8 

13*9 

14*2 

8*0 

645*3 

644*8 

656*0 

588*5 

592*1 

512*0 

823*3 

670*4 

mi 

fliivan 

08-5 

1047 

53*8 

4*9 

6*0 

2*5 

985*0 

984-8 

987*6 

82*0 

83*5 

62*0 

927*0 

862*9 

990-2 

Kummalan . . . . 

407 

43*9 

18*2 

2-C 

2*7 

•• 

822*5 

824*6 

787*5 

271*5 

272*6 

2,51*8 

876*0 

766*9 

980-:! 

Kanian 

8’4 

87 

61 

•3 

•4 

•• 

995*4 

995*7 

992*7 

129*2 

135*9 

61*8 

706*0 

481*3 

944-1 

Konkani 

6-2 

6*» 

20 

24*6 

25*5 

8*5 

953*0 

957*9 

864*4 

204-6 

206-5 

169*5 

727*6 

f)09*i) 

951'. 

Kuravan 

7 

•6 

1*1 

8*3 

10-3 

•• 

938-0 

92*2*7 

i,oa) 

86*8 

108*2 

.. 

995-5 

992*5 

998-: 

K irslinan vnkai 

3-8 

41 

1*6 

21*8 

22*3 

13*7 

474*9 

472*3 

520*5 

032*3 

9:v.-4 

876*7 

847*4 

706*8 

981-1 

Kudumi 

11 

1*1 

•6 

7*8 

8*4 

- 

815*6 

801-1 

1,000 

83*1 

84*0 

71*4 

947*1 

910*1 , ‘itll : 

' 

Marakkan 


2*1 

•9 

15*5 

IC'5 

•• 

994*4 

994*0 

1,000 

103*1 

109*3 


939-3 

884-5 

9932 

Maran 

13-9 

13*8 

14*9 

10*7 

12*3 

•• 

994*9 

995*0 

994*0 

134*7 

147*5 

50*9 

797*1 

615-6 

946^ 

Maravan 

11 

1*2 

•4 

27*2 

29*4 

•• 

716 

72*4 

O-VO 

985*2 

984^*5 

1,000 

942*8 

892*1 

991-^ 

Xayar 

3090 

305*7 

332*1 

27 1 

29*7 

10*5 

993*9 

993*4 

997*2 

203*6 

231*1 

60*8 

783*6 

624*2 

942: 

Pantararn . . . . 

32 

34 

1*4 

5*2 

5*6 

•• 

743*7 

740*4 

80;i*3 

413*3 

418*0 

327*9 

903*1 

819-3 

9a9-»’ 

Para van 

17 

1*7 

1*6 

9*6 

10*8 

•• 

150*6 

151*6 

142*9 

862*2 

862*8 

867*1 

991*1 

984*4; 

IW-t 

Pulayan 

PO 

*9 

1*3 


•• 

• • 

974*9 

976*7 

965*5 

41*9 

43*3 

34*5 

998*3 

997-9 1 iW-l 

Shaiinu.i (Channan) 

15’8 

17*2 

6*1 

5*4 

5*1 

10*9 

189*4 

184*6 

284*7 

904*6 

911*0 

777*4 

963*0 

1 

930*2 

9964 

ValaA 

1*3 

14 

7 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

.. 

> % 

.. 

966*6 

933*6 

91»5-6 

Vanian 

3*0 

3*2 

1*2 

10*2 

10*7 

•• 

515*2 

521*9 

392*9 

745*2 

744*9 

750*0 

922*2 

853-2 j 

991-9 

Vclan 

26 

26 

26 


•• 

• • 

997*9’ 

997*6 

1,000 

335 

38*2 


918*3 

854*3 1 

980-1 

Vellalaii 

31*0 

32*9 

17*3 

77*8 

82*5 

142 

544*8 

543*5 

564*4 

814*6 

826*0 

659*8 

769*3 

1 

565*81 

968-6 

MVSA!.MAN. 
















Native Mahommedan 

41-8 

449 

19*5 

52 

5*4 

2*3 

654*7 

657*7 

606*0 

484*5 

490*9 

379*2 

917*9 

849-5 

990-3 

CHRISTIAN. 
















Euraaian 

2*9 

1*8 

10*6 t 

)49*2 

940*7 

960*0 

383*8 

471*2 

274*8 

142*1 

188*1 

84*6 

286*1 

238*7 

337-5 

Natire Christian . . 

296*9 

284*0 

389*0 

61*1 

50*3 

54*8 

917*6 

9241 

884*2 

1403 

tm 

144 9 

r 

844*3 

742*9 

919-0 


EDUCATION'. 


SuBSIDIABT VI . — Pmjres/^ of Ediicntion since li >91 hy 
Natural Divisions and Tain Is. 


Naturai. DIVISIOS8 
and TxiiUJts* 


Number ok 
Literates above 
15 YEARS or AOK 
IN 1,(XX) Males. 


Number ok 
Literates above 
15 years i»e aoe 
IN L(XK^ Females. 


Variation : 
Inukease ( f 1 
OK Deckeasec -). 


Mai.r*. ! Fk-maikk. 


IHriooit. 

1 . •• 

2. Eraniel .• 

3. Vilavaiikod 

4. Neyyattinkara . • 

5. Trivandrum 
r>. Chirayiiikil 

7. Quilon •• 

8. Karunagapalli .. 

9. Kartikapalli •• 

10. Ambalapuzha •• 

11. Shertallay 

12. Parur 

I 13. Vaikara .. 

14. Tiruvalla 

15. Mavelikara 

Total . 

f^sterM Dil i ion. 

1(). Tovala •* 

17. Kalkulam 

IS. Nedumangad^ • 

19. Kottarakara •• 

20. Pattanapuram .. 

21. fthoncottah 

* 2*2. Kunnattur 

23. Chengannur • • 

24. Changanachory.. 

25. Kottayam 

26. Ettumanur 

27. MinachiL* 

26. 

29. MuvAltupuih* •• 

30. Kunn»tna<J 

31. Alangwl • • 

82. Cardamom HUU 

ToTai. 


2 1 

3 _r 

4 ' r 

177*3 

1993 

19*9 1 

176*9 

168 0 I 

17*6 

123*4 

152-3 

16*3 

144*9 

1C77 

19*3 

261*6 

2720 

44*7 

141*1 

144-8 j 

14*6 

171*8 

182-4 1 

1 

17*6 

162*8 

103-6 

16*6 

181*6 

178-1 

27*4 

263*4 

247 1 

27*6 

227*6 

291-4 

26*4 

230*3 

167-3 

67*6 

216*2 

1823 

20 * 8 ' 

1 

316*3 

257*2 

45 *a 

1 

176*2 

ir .08 

1 26*2 

200*2 

1945 

1 26-1 ' 


2 X 0*9 
169*6 
141*3 
162*6 
167*7 
162*6 
132*6 
230*3 
236*6 : 
837'1 
197*9 
311*6 ' 
167'1 

130*8 
109*6 
144*0 j 
164*8 


18.V7 , 

11*1 

1 

149 4 1 

17-1 

13:V9 1 

10-5 

100- 1 ' 

10*4 

1466* 

lX-9 

147 6 

7-0 

936 , 

7.7 

223 8 , 

18-0 

11H)4 

50 0 

212 2 

47'9 

2:4-3 

19-9 

3355 

43*8 

1059 

8-7 


+ 34 1 •« 

+ i 6 -;i + 

_ - n o 



- 4 r .-7 ! 

- 40 5 

+ IT '-. 1 

- V )-5 

+ 379 j 

S 22 9 

A 16*6 I 

6*2 

+ 9*8 1 

4 *2 
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SuBsiDiART Tabus VII, — Educaiion Ay Rtltgion and Taluks, 


Hindus. 



Pnopostion per 10,000. 

Taluks. 

Hindus. 

• 

*1 Mutal- 
mans. 

i 

Christiana 



1* Tovala .. 

2. AiiaatiflTar&m 

3. Ertniel .. 

4. KalkuUm 
ft. ViUvAnkod 

C. N^yatlinkira 

7. Trivandrom 

8. Nedumangad 

9. Chirayinkil 

10. Kottarakara 
n. Pattanapuram 

12. Shencottah 

13. Quilon , . 

14. Kunnatiur 
1ft. Kaninagapalli 

16. Kartikapalli 

17. Mavelikara 

18. Chenpnnur 

19. Tiru valla., 

20. Ambalapuzha 

21. Shertallay 

22. Yaikam . , 

23. Eltumanur 

24. Kottayam 

2ft. Changanachery 

26. Minaohil ., 

27. Muvattupuzha 

28. Todupuaha 

29. Kunnatnad 

I 30. Alangad . . 

31. Parur 

32. Cardamom Hills 


1B8M 
1,007*4 
],R32*3 
927*0 
906*3 
902-3 
1,052*8 
845*5 
l,08|ft 
7Wft 
959*4 
1,146*9 
1,066*4 
1,217*3 
1,772*2 
1,540*1 
1,3469 
1, 242*5 
1,173*4 
1,864*1 
1,390*9 
1,690*0 
81ft*9 
970*9 
?23*4 
1,074*2 
1,603*9 
?2G3 


667*7 
838-9 
1,007*1 
887*2 
345*9 
474-6 
884*7 
617*0 
1,133*6 
1,769*8 
1,188*0 
1, 615*9 
1,463*7 
2,408*8 
1,782*9 
1,374*7 
4, ,306*9 
648*0 
998-4 
208*8 
433-3 


919*7 
],]24*6 
971*8 
708*3 
494-1 
I mi 
imi 
1,141-8 
1,5439 

« 

1,155*9 
1,461*3 
1,758*0 
1,241*7 
1,241*9 
1,513*7 
1,987*5 
1,853 6 
1,909*6 
2,676*2. 
2,109*5 
1,498-8 
1,946*4 
U47-5 
2,764*2 
2,041*3 
2,24,3*2 
8&4-1 
1,111-0 
667*1 
962*1 


1.165-3 

2.158-9 

4,09-2-2 

.H.614-9 

•68*9 : 

l,W4.7 


Musalmans. 

CtotlSTlAKS. 

Order 

in 

respeoi 

of 

literacy. 

Order 

in 

respect 
of nu> 
merical 
length 

Order 

m 

retpAjt 

of 

literacy. 

Order 

in 

mpect 
in nU‘ 
merical 
strength 

1 

1 ’ 

8 

9 

10 


22 29 


2E 

21 

28 

11 

22 

2« 

5 

26 

1 

14 

24 

19 

23 

14 

21 

19 

28 

21 

12 

17 

28 

27 

16 

25 

13 

Ift 

8 

19 

3 

20 

32 

16 

31 

19 

19 

23 

4 

29 

2 

16 

13 

9 

20 

9 

8 

18 

7 

26 

13 

12 


22 11 
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SUBSIW^SY Table VIII.— JEJttca/wn in Ut-ban and Rural areas. 

UEBAN. 


taluks. 


I 


1. AgMiisvaram .. 

2. Trivandrum 

3. 8hencottah •• 

4. Quilon 

5. Kartikapalli .. 

6. Amaplapuiha .. 

7. Kottayam 

8. Changanachery 

9. Parur .. 


Total 


NitmiJier in 1,000. 


Litorate. illliterate. 


Literate in 
Engliah. 


EURAL. 


Nl’MBKRlN l,0lX). 


Total 

Pojmla* 

tion. 


Total 

Literate. 


I Literate. 


Illiterate. 


Literate 
in KngliKh. 


Total 


Total 


iLiteraie, 

Uon. 


187*5 1 
280*9 
101*4 
176*9 
176*5 
188*8 
3086 
189*5 
220*3 

aas«6 


812*5 

719*1 

898*6 

823*1 

824*5 

811*2 

691*4 

810*5 

779*7 


77Vi 


232 

61*7 

10*2 

263 

12*7 

23*9 

75*7 

10*7 

18*9 


123*7 

219*7 

100*3 

148*5 

72*4 

126*6 

2452 

56*2 

85*8 


75*7 

97*0 

84*2 

97*0 

118*0 

100*1 

201*0 

161*1 

164*2 


38*4 1 170-4 


7 

8 

9 

924*5 

3*0 

39*4 

IKttO 

4 1 

426 

915*8 

45 

m 

9(W*0 

5*5 

.571) 

882*0 

1*9 

i li»*4 

1 839*9 

29 

1 * 18-0 

799*0 

0*8 

:uo 

838*9 


1*21 

83.V8 

1 ‘I'-' 

26*4 



883 a 

1 


a4»x 


Subsidiary 

Number in 1,000. 


Table IX, — Education in loicns by Ay^ 



Literate. 


Illiterate. 


Number in 1,000 Li ter A'fK in 

I Litkkatkin Maueh. 


Malayalainl Tamil, 'i^ngtmgfsl 


EhCJUiwii. 


An*- 

rERim 

• 

Both Sexes. 

Male. 

1 

\ 

i 

H 

Male. 

Female. { 

1 

1 

(fai 

> 

2 

3 

4 

6 


7 

8 

9 

0-10 .. 

32*2 

40*7 

23-9 

967-8 

959-3 

976-1 

33*1 

19-1 

10-16 .. 

202X) 

274*1 

123-9 

79»0 

725-9 

870*1 

226*3 

108-3 

16-20 .. 

3206 

471-1 

103-3 

979-5 

5289 

836*7 

3804 

1295 

20 and over 

SOM 

4900 

93-3 

697-8 

501-0 

906*7 

366*5 

71-8.1 

67-9^ 

Total 

226*6 

mt 

86*2 

! 774*4 

6400 

r 

913-8 

271*1 



10 I 

11*5 

86*9 

198*6 


53 

262 

42*5 

24*8 


1*0 


u. 

1 

•a 

1 

1 ! 

I 

! V ' 

. 1 

-s 1 1 1 

1 . • 

1 i 1 ip 

' 13 1 14 

1.5 : 16 

7? 1 

'7 

33 

■"^1 1 1 i , 

4.41 .2:1(7)71 I.Of*’.-!'™’ 

! 1 i ! 

2*4 

35*4 

51-4 ' 15-3 

1 

417*4 'Ln4'‘/20O*9 

) 

6*0 

! ' 

i 83 4 143-0! 2I.7 

1 1 

' 1 

:W2*3 

! 1 .... 


3Ct3 


181*51 21*8 1 19*7 


4*9 


4tJ-8:803' 11 3,176*1 ;L7(>»*71H2: 


3-21 38*41 230*H i;i7,V4l5:V2 
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Diagram. NP 17 

Showing tDT each Taluk number of literates in IQOOO of 
. Hindus, Musalmans & Christians . 



Taluks 


' Tovaia 
Ajastisvaram 
Eranlel 
Kaiktiiam 
\ Viiavankod 

I Neyyattinkara 
7 Trivandrum 

t Nedumangad 
9 Chirayinkil 
0 Kottarakara 

II Pattanapuram 
12 Shencottah 

3 Quilon 

4 Kunnattur 

5 Karunagapalll 
G Kartikapalli 

7 Maveiikara 
B Chengannur 
9 Tiruvalla 
0 Ambaiapuzha 
t Shertaliay 
-2 Vaikam 

23 Eltumanur 

24 Kottayam 

25 Chaoganacher 

26 Minachil 

2? Muvattupuzha 

28 Todupuzha 

29 Kunnatnad 
^ Aiangad 

3t Parur 


32 Cardi 
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Diagram. NQ 18. 

Showing the literates by age in every 10,000 Hindus 
Musalmans and Christians. 

MALES 



I 

s 

Uth00rmifh0^ m Suruty Trivandrum 


CtntttaQffiM Trivandrum. 
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Diagram. NP 19. 

Shoving the literates in every lopoo of certain selected castes. 



ca&te .s. 

Eurasian 
Brahmin (Malayala) 
Brahmin (Othari)... 
Ambaiavaai 
Kanlan 
Konkani . 

Veiltia 
Ntyar 
Maran 
Chetti 
Native Christian 

Krishnan VaBal. 
Kimmaia . . 
Chekkala 

Pandaram 

Ampattan 
i Native Musalman 

Velan 

Vanlan 
llavan 


HcrenncE 


Toral 




L \j < a g 


*»n Surp€y Office Trt¥andru(nj^^ 


Cfntf/t Or//>r Trivendrynt 


10.000 



Diagram NQ 20. 

Sliowing the number of English literates in each Taluk 
in 10,000 of the population. 


s vti S IK % 



2 Awstisvaram 


I 


4 Kaikulam 

5 Viiavankod 

6 Neyyattinkara 

7 Trivandrum 

8 Nedumangad 

9 Chirayinkil 

to Kottarakara 

11 Pattanapuram 

12 Shencottan 

13 Quiion 

114 Kunnattur 


15 Karunagapaiii 

16 Kartlkapalli 

17 Mavelikara 

18 Chengannur 

19 Tiruvalla 

20 Ambaiapulha 

21 Shertallay 

22 Vaikam 

23 Ettunianur 

24 KotUyam 

25 Changanachery 

26 Minachil 

27 Muvattupuaha 

28 Todupuzha 

28 Kunnatnad 



S 8 S S Si 


8 S 8 

M M #6 
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CHAPTEIl VIII. 

LANGUAGE. 
(TABLE X.) 


148. General — 149. Ckmilicatloii of Langmriea returned— 150. .Unlivjiihtm 
—151. Tamil— 152. Other Indian Vernacularts—153. European Lainiwvie-i 
— 154. Variatioii from previous Census. 


14S. “ Litngutige has marvels of her own” wrote Prol. Max Miiller ” wliicli 
she unveils to the encjuiring glance of tlic palienl 
stuilent. There are chronicles lielow lier surface, there 


Oentrftl. 


arc sermons in every word.” ^ iewe<l in the light of these (►hservatious the laugu* 
ages 8[H)ken in Travancorc will not be unworthy of study, liiough Malajalam is 
the chief Vernacular of Travancore and is the house-hold tongue of over HO per 
cent, of its population, the presence, on a noticeable scale, of other languaguis in the 
country serves to furnish indications of its previous history. Hut an en(|uiry into their 
several beginnings and mutual relationships wouhl tike us far afield. It may, how- 
ever, te premised tlmt the jiosition of Malayalam in reference to ramil and Sanskrit 
is more filial than friendly and that the shaping of its language and literature that 
the English tongue is silently engaged in, is, if not already niarked, Ixmiul to 
show itself in profound changes before long. Malabar in its Cis-glritian isolation 
was, till a few centuries ago, comimratively free from outside influeiiccs-a circuin- 
stance that accounts for the earliest Hindu customs and inanners being found here 
in a better state of preservation than elsewhere. Sanskrit was the n]»ponitcd lan- 
guage of Indian yter.vture and Prakrit, a corruption of Sanskrit, the spoken dialect 
Philologists have not been wanting Avho have trai;ed significant affinities '* 

the South Indian languages and the PrakVit, an.l Maim in Ihwk \ of Ins Dhannu 
Sdstra refers to the Dravidians as Kshatriyas-now iirolmbly altcTcd beyond rccog- 

nirion by vicissitudes of fortune operating over lui immense lengt i o time am ‘ 

Dravidian group of languages as the Southern branch of tlic Aryan family. Sii cc 
it to say that the reconl left by the great legislator of India has not yet been ant . ^ 
ritatively disproved. Under the orthodox scheme of c-aste as it is now tonding o x. 
even in the West, technical education in arts and industries, but imparte mos , y a 
home by the natural Gurus, the parents, ab.^rbe.l the greatt.stattention and did m 
require anymore culture than is involved in reaxling, writing am an 
one generally would concern himself with the literary am ot er ‘ . j. 

not to do so L part of the caste ordimance. The 

the country in a%«a incopito to the general only servcsl to a. d to ts ...re 

and dignity and wai not looked upon as a grievance by any. 1 ut w h 

ing jf the social cards, these ideas ceased to have < ominance j I j . j 

cSifusion of caste functions ensued. Every uisto wishcl ^ 

den natrimonv which appeared then for the first time as an unnghteous mono|)oly 

Z SZriWWed SL. Each Vernacular language which, under a co.o,.ra^ 

a sub«diary* function in reference to the common hentage, the Sanskrit, set 
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HAv: Tilt, itself up in rivolrv as against an overlord who had been< too long tolerated. 

•ABA. 140 . General literature, *|w|^phy, science and even ritualism were thrown into channels 
accessible to all. Tfite happened on the West coast as in the rest of India and 
it was under circumstances such as these that the development of the South Indian 
Vernaculars into literary languages began. The exact place in this group that 
may be assigned to Malayalam and its relations to the language of the country 
. beyond the ghits, it may be of interest to know. 

The question that meets the enquirer at the outset is whether Malayalam is 
an independent branch of the Dravidian group or only a recent derivative from its 
chief member, the Tamil Dr. Gundert held that it was independent, but 
Dr. Caldwell took the other view. Referring to the evidence furnished by the 
oldest copper-plates and stone inscriptions, we find that the language shows 
very little resemblance to modern Malayalam, but is closely akin to the ancient 
classical Tamil known as Sen Tamil. There are in them, no doubt, words and 
forms which are peculiar to Malayalam but the general style of the language in 
which they' are written is Tamil. No one that is unacquainted with Sen Tamil 
can understand the Syrian Christian inscriptions of the 8th and 9th centuries. 
Ancient Malayalam works now extant may be taken as corroborative evidence. 
RAmacharitam which is about the earliest Malayalam composition we possess 
points to a time when Malayalam and Tamil exhibited very few differences. The 
RdmakathappAttu of Ayyippilla Asitn which the NAyars of South Travancore 
cherish with great reverence even to-day and the RAmAyana of Kannassa Panikkar 
are cs.scntially Tamil i/i diction, style and metre. Taking an instance of a work 
belonging to a part of Malabar further north than Travancore, we note that the 
1 ayyanndr PattAla which, from internal evidence, has been adjudged to belong to 
the beginning of the Malayalam era and the Yatrakali songs of the Nambhtiris 
show Tamil admixture on a large scale. Nor do the earliest documents found in this 
country read a different tale. In money-acknowledgraent-receipts, in sale and mort- 
gage deeds and in time-honored phrases and official formulas, Tamil words, pure 
and simple, are found to occur. Malayalam poets have not yet left off number and 
sex inflexions for verbs, unknown to modern pn>se. In the language of Pulayas 
and analogous castes, Tamil words are frequently met with. Further evidence 
of the parental relation of Tamil to Malayalam is furnished by the use of th^ 

\ atteluthu or the ChcrajAndya character in which Malayalam was once written, 
having been co-extensi ve with the sway of the Tamil Language. Till very recently, 
the Malayalam numerals used to be the same as those of the Tamil and have not 
yet the fractional reprcsenfcvtions for which Tamil is noted. For purposes of 
accounts, Tamil figures, Tamil characters and even Tamil men enjoy a traditional 
preference in Travancore. These and similar facts have been taken to warrant the 
conclusion that the history of Malayalam is but that of a local dWeet, assuming, 
by a C(mibination of circumstances of which the decline of the power ofthe Tamil 
kings in Malabar was one, the character of an indepencjpnt language. It may, 
however, be stated that, tliough the literature of the one may be unintellij^le to 
the students of the other, a Malapli and a Tamilian are never perfect strangers and 
are able to make themselves understood without appreciable difficulty. 

In trying to trace the evolution of Malayalam in order of time, we find that 
the ancient ^nskrit writers called all the South Indian languages by the common 
name, DrAvidi. But VanAhamihara, the great Indian Astronomer of the 6th 
century, makes a difference between the Eastern and the Western brunches. This 
tempts one to infer that, in his time, the beginnings of the separatibn of Malayalam 
and Tamil were being made. But AlbArfini, the Musalman scholar at the court of 
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Mahwild o£ Ghftzuif writing at the beginning of the 11th century, Bays ** Malibar €HJlf.*vis 3 
which extends from Karoha to Kulara is 300 parasangs lon|^t|rhe whole country r aha. 149. 
produces the pan. There is much coined gold and silver ^ere which is not 
ex|)orted to any place. They speak a mixed languaye like the men of the Khabhalik 
iu the direction of Uftm whom they resemble in mady re8|)ects.’* AlbcrAni is re- 
cognised 08 a foithful chronicler of the men and manners of his time and in all pro* 
bability the separation had not then become complete. When wc come to the 13th 
century we find Marco Polo remarking, “ The [Kjople of Melibar have. a languaye 
of their own and a King of their own and pay tribute to nobody.”* Marco Polo’s 
visit to Malabar was in 1280 A. D. and the 8C|mration must have been nearly 
over by that time. And coming to more recent times, we find Portuguese writers 
giving the name ‘ Maleama’ to the language which by imperceptible gradations differ- 
entiated itself and became absolutely and essentially distinct from Tamil, 

In connection with the growth and development of Malayalam as a literary 
language, the immortal name of Rilnianujari Ezhuthaclian deserves the first mention. 

The poetical style of Malayalam composition called Manipravdlam (literally a 
string of gems and corals) the Macaroni verse of Malabar, then came into prominence 
and Malayalam writings in general began to assume distinctive characteristics: 

Various other influences have also been at work. Maharaja MariAnda Varina, the 
conqueror and consolidator, with Dalawa R4ma lyen, of all fravancore, was not less 
renowned in the love of letters. All his successors have been accomplished scholars 
and distinguished patrons of learning. With the establUhrncnt of treaty relations 
with the British, the English language began to influence Malayalam much more 
than the Portuguese and the Dutch which had gone before, but whjt;!! had only 
lent some words relating to dress and commerce. Ihc development given to the 
language by the propagandist labors of Missionary societies in Kottayam and Manga- 
lore is also worthy of note in this connection, llic introduction ol ])rinting, 
the organization of the Travancore Book Committee and the recognition of Mala- 
yalam as one of the optional languages by the University ol Madras were 
other events that helped the cause of the language to a great extent. Rut 
the most remarkable progress belongs to the last vicenniurn. During tliis 
[)eriod, several useful English works have been translated; Sanskrit ])Iays and |Hxuns 
and even a Tamil book, the classic Kunil,f have teen rendered into Malajalain , 
original writings of value have been attempted and ass<x:iations for providing 
healthy nutrition for the language and for promoting learning have licen orgJinizc<l* 

Birt it has to be stated at the same time that a great deal more has yet to Ixj done 
and that this is but the beginning. Comixjtitive literature of all kinds has first lo 
1)^ carefully eschewed. Accurate accounts of the country s economic cx)ndition 
which are a grave desideratum have to be brought into existence ami the recognition 
that ia slowly progressing htvs yet to grow deeper, that a clear conception of the pre- 
sent with qpference to the past — not merely the dark mcdiajval is the surest guide to 
the correct shaping of the future on healthy co-oj^rati ve lines. Language is Uic life 
of the nation and literary patriotism is one of the most effective known to hisU)ry. 

149, Of the Languages for which statistics liave been collected for India at this . 

Census, forty -one. have Ijeen returned from Travan- 
core. In Imperial Table X, they have Ixjen arrangcMl 
soMiDiART Table I. into the three following groups : — 

A. Vernaculars of India. 

], YBrnBcaliin of TrtTaoooro# 

Ko. of UnguBSOB retttmed .... 2 ^ ^ 

^ t %.iMT- A. CMMt n«»y. B. i., I U. Trawicw. HI*. .bo ha. .ho W»bUd U. Ilta«»«il ClU aM 
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2. Other Indian Vornaoularf. t 

No. of langoagoB retnnied 24 

B. Vernaculars of Asiatic countries bevond India, 

a' 

No. of languages rotumod 5 

C. European Jianguages. 

No. of languages returned 10 

To enable the statistics relating to language being incorporated with tla? 
results of the Linguistic Survey, copies of Dr. Grierson's Index of Languages 
were circulated among Census officers. In Subsidiar}’ Table I appended to this 
Chapter, the languages returned have been, it will be noted, brought into accord with 
tlie classification furnished by him. The languages foreign to India have been 
shown sejwrately as i)er the scheme shown in the Supplementary Index. A column 
is also added giving, for purposes of reterenee, the group under which each lan- 
guage is shown in the Inn)erial Table. 

It will be seen from Subsidiary Table I that the Dravidian Family is what we 
are most concerned with in Tmvancore. Before Dr. Caldwell brought the natrw 
‘Dravidian’ into general usage, the linguistic group which the term now indicates 
*vas called ‘Tamulic’ after the name of its most highly developed member. 

More than four-fifths of the iwpulation of Travancore have returned Malayalain 
as their imrent-tonguc. Of the remaining one-fifth, four-fifths again speak Tamil 
and one-fifth is distributed over Konkani, Marathi, Telugii, Hindustani, &c. If 
tlie four languages just named be excepted, English is the most prevalent tongue, 
being tlie house-hold, language of 6 persons in every 10,000. The number of 
persons wlio- have not returned any language is 25 against one at the last Census. 

The relative prevalence of the several languages is shown in Suhsidiarv 
Table II. 


CBA#. vm. 

VAXA. ISO. 


150. The Western division returns a greater ratio of the Malayalam sjieaking 
Waiajraiam. population than the Eastern, 55 jier cent, against 45 

susMuiAkviAiiLK ii, in tlie latter. In a ten thousand of the population? 

tlie Western division returns 7,940 and the Eastern, 8,542. 

The largest pro|)ortion3 of Malayalam-speaking jieoples are found in the 
Taluks of Ivarunagapalli, Ettumanur, Muvattupuzha, Kottayam, Tiruvalla, Alangad 
and Miuachil in each of which more than 98 per cent, of the [lopulation speak 
timt tongue. The ratios are low in Eraniel, Kalkulam, Mlavankod, and the Car- 
damom Hills where the percentage varies from 8 in Eraniel to 28 in Vilavankod and 
lowest in Tovala, Shencottali and Agastisvaram where Malayalam is the household 
language only with between 5 and 6 per 1,000. 

Of the total number of Malayalam-speaking people in the State, the largest 
profwrtions are returned by Tiruvalla, Shertallay, Muvattupuzha, Quilon, Karu- 
naga|)alli and Kunnatnad which contain each mofc than 50 in a total of one thou- 
sand. Between these Taluks is contained nearly 32 per cent, of the total population 
that ordinarily speak the Malayalam language at home. 


Malayalam is singularly devoid of dialects. Mahl, the language of the Singh- 
alese settlers of Minieoi, a small island between the Laccadives and the Maladives, 
was for a long time supposed to be one and the only dialect of the Malayalam 
language. Though it has many Dravidian words in its vocabulary, it has no 
structural resemblance to Malayalam. Viewed, however, from the standpoint of 
local peculiarities, Malayalam may be taken to be of three kinds, Southern, Central 
and Northern. The Central is the standard adopted for purpoaes of literatore. 
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The Southern i# characterized by its large admixture of Tamil words and ite dis- w« 

tinctly Tamil accenftiation. The Northern Malayalam with its peculiar intonation IM 

is known by its marked tendency to the omission or the ‘ devouring’ of syllables as 
it has been called. 

In addition to local peculiarities, there are what\nay be called linguistic man- 
nerisms for certain castes and tribes. In the language of the Pulayas ns already 
noted and of the Christian fishermen on the coist, there is a large admixture of 
Tamil words and endings. There are likewise distinguishing peculiarities in the 
Hj)eech of theNambdtiris, and of the Mappillas— the Nazarencs as well as tlic JAnakos. 


151. The prevalence of Tamil is in inverse ratio to Malayalam. The former 
Tamil generally 5 >rcdominates in the South and the lattiT in 

the North. Though no clear lino of demarcation 
can be drawn, it is nevertheless seen that Tamil is heard most s[K)ken in the 
southern Taluks and that its strength diminishes as one proccieds North, Malayalam 
gradually stepping into its place. Taking the Natural divisions, we find that iti 
10,000 of the population, the Western division returns 1,008 persons sj)eaking Tamil 
while on the same number, the other division sliows only 1,.'M1. The distribution 
of 10,000 Tamil speaking people over the two divisions gives 0,55 1 for the firmer 
and 3,446 for the latter. 

The Taluks which exhibit the largest proportion of Tamillans arc Tovala 
(98*7 percent.), Agastisvaram (97), Eraniel (01*6) and Shcncottah (85*8) while 
the smallest ratios are found in Alangad (*8), iJlierlallay ( 1*1), Kaninagapalli, 
Minachil and Kunuatnil, (1*2 percent) cieh. The large immigrant i>()|mlali(>n 
from Bombay and upj)er India in connection with the Railway works do not speak 
any of the south Indian Verna nilirs and have, therefore, lowered the Tjiiiiil ratio 
in the Shencottah Taluk to a considerable extxmt. Ordinarily, Tovala is not more 
Tamil than Shencottali which marchos rniitc close with Tinnevelly in this res|)ect. 


Taking 10,000 of tlie Tamil speaking population and distrihnting them over 
the different Taluks, wc find that the highest numhers are r(‘iiirn(‘d by Kraiiiel 
(2,051), Agastisvaram (1,813;, Kalkularn (1,183) and Vilvanko<| ( 1, 1 52) comprising 
in all more than GO par cent, of the Suto total for that language. I hi? lowesl ratios 
are found in Alangail (13), Minachil (17^, Kottayam (26) and Kttnmamir (27). 
In eighteen other Taluks the }>r‘)[)orfion is iK'tweeii 30 and lOt) in the ten thousanil. 


152. Of Indian Vernaculars other than Malayalam and lamil, 21 have been rc' 
tunicd at this Census. Of these, Konkani claims the 


Oilier XndUn Vernaoulare. 


foremost attention. The earliest Konkanis having rrii^ 


grated from their olil homes .and established themselves at the sea* port townn, tin* 
Western Natural division conUiins about four-fifths of the total Konkani s[)ejiking 


population of the State /. e. 8,878 against 1,400 in the Kustern division. The U>tAl 
number is 10,278 or 35 in 10,000 speaking all languages. They an? most i)revalerii 
in the Taluks of Parur, Suertallay and Ampilapftzha, 


Next to Konkani, comes Marathi which is spiken by 7,588 or *2 [mt cent, of 
the population of the State. 

Telugu comes next to Marathi with 7,460 p(?rsojis: Hindustani follows with a 
atrength of 5,944. Canarese, Tulu, Gujarati and Patnuli arc «ujh H|K»kcM by 
between 1,000 to 1,500 persona. Together they aggregate 5,194. Kachchi is the 
parent- tongue of 321 j)er8ons, the 15 other Indian languages l>eing s|x>ken by 48 1 
I)er»0D8 in all. 
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1 53. Of the European languages, English is, of course, the laroest spoken. 1 ,045 

_ . males and 858 females have returtaea Enslish as’ thp 

aoropean aapnarM* parent-tongue and make up 6 per.l0,0Q0 of the tots) 
population. 

182 persons — 110 malesrand 72 females — speak Portuguese. 

154. Confining the comparison to the chief languages of thecountry, we find that 
the Malayalam speaking iwpulation has advanced by 
340,778 or 16‘3 per cent, and the Tamilians, by 43,951 
or 9‘8 per cent. In the case of the former language, the 

increase now shown is about two and a halftimes that in 1891 when the increase 
was 141,817 or 7'3 per cent. The Tamil speaking people have increased more than 5 
times the rate shown at the last Census when there was an addition of 8,757 persons 
or 2 per cent, to their population of 1881. 


▼arUtlon from 
proTlout Oonouos 
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SupSXDKABV Table l^^ClassijicdtioH of the Luotjuatfcs tcturnfJ* 


Iamilv. Branch. Group. Lanci’aof.. 


I 2 


I Iranian Eastern 

I r Routh- 

I Western 


2^ I i Indian. ^ Western 

was 1 1 


Pashto 

Marathi 

Do. 

Sin|hatese 

G^aiaii 

Do. 

Do. 

Panjabi 
Rajasthani 
Western Hindi 
Do. 

Do. 

Do., 

Nagori 

Bengali 

Oriya 

Vaduri 


Konkani 

Mahl 

Kachchi 

Kathiyawadi 

Paiai 

Patiiuli 

Marwnri 

Hindosfani 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Kanauji 


Group IN, >K.R I hkturnkd. --Sj 

WHO II £ ^ « 

msslKIKO IN I Sefii!! 

Tahi.k X. Persons. Males. Females. 1, h 


27,Oir»| 1.^720 II. 2110 m\ 


Semitic. | 


Romance. | 

Teutonic. I 


Northern ( 
Branch, j 
Southern Do. 


Ural'Altaio 

Hooo-syllabic 


Malayalam 


French 

Italian 

Portuguese 

^nish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

German 


( i A. Voniaculars of 

VI. . I India 1,4:4 m 7Ht) 41» 

I : li. Other Indian 

! Vernacidars. 

Vn. A. Vernacidars of 2,42<M>4{> 1,21D,C3.'> 1,2(K),4I4 K,1H7 G 

I India. 

VII. I. Vernaculars of 4‘J2,27d 247,7.‘ir» 244,:»58 1,(507’5 

Travancoro 

i Bute. 

VII. i ' A. Vernaculars of 7,4(W 3,4(4 

^ India. 

VII. I : II. Other Indian i;i2I W 372 4 :. 

I Vernacnlsrs. 


XIII. ' B. Vernaculani ofi 
I Asiatic countries I 
I beyond India. | 


European 

Languages. 


( B. Vernaculars of 
•. Asiatic countriesl 
( ' beyond India. I 


! C. Euroiiean ! 
I Ijangiiages 
B. Vernacnlarsof 
j Asiatic countries 
j beyond India. 



[ l,472,!IHO 

l,440;>77 

!»H0{l*7 

11 

C 

f, 

•0 

0 

3 

3 

•0 

1 

I 


•0 

1H2 

no 

72a 

6 

H 

(1 

2 

•0 

I 

1 


•0 

l/XKI 

1 

i,04:> 

1' 

kn 

64 


•0 

2 

2 


'0 

2.1(4 [ 

1,1(10 

m 

71 

4 

4 


•0 

% 

30 


I 

.'W 

22:J 

”161 

1'3 

424 

26.3 

161 

1*4 


Stoskrii 
Not retnniod 


; C. European 2 2 ... *l 

Unip^IM I * 

I , A. Vemaculan of I ! . . 

I In<«i. li » 6 1 

1 II. Other Irtditn 
f Vemiculars 

' % 13 12 I 

OliAXB T otai, . . 2WW Tiaiiw lO/lOO 


tANOUAGI. 


rtn. 


SuBsiDiAur Table II . — DUtribuHon of Principal Languages. 


NaTURAI, DIVIBION8 
AND TaLUKA. 


Diatkihution by Language Bmfdknci 

OF 10,000 OK Population. 10,0w apeakino each 

Language. 

i 

M^ytUm. T«ml. Md.yd««. T«na. 


irwferw DiriiioH. 


1. Agaatisvaram 

2. Eraniel 


3< Yilavankod 
4. Neyyaiiinkara 

6. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon . . . . 

8. Kaninagapalli 

9. Kartikapalli 

10. Ampalapuaha 

11. Shertallay .. 

12. Parur .. .. 


13. Vaikam 

14. Tiruvalla . 
16. Mavelikara . 


y,B4<H> 1,908.8 181'8 8, SOM •,884>8 «,888'3 


Kattern Division, 


16. Tovala . 


17. Kalkulam 


16. Nedumangad 

19. Koitarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21. Bboncottah.. 


22. Kunnattur . 


23. Chengannur 

24. Changanachery 

25. Kottayam .. . 

26. Ettumanur .. < 


27. Minothil 

26. Toduputha 

29. Muvattupufha It «. 

30. Kunoatnad 

31. Alangad 

DC. CtrdMiom HilU 


Total ... 8,848.« 1,944.9 IIM 4,489.9 9,448.9 9,891.9 

^tel, ■«»«• 9,199.9 1,999*8 194« 10,000 10,000 10,000 
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Diagram. NQ 21 

Showing percentages of Malayalam and Tamil speaking persons 

in each Taluk* 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BIRTH-PLACE. 

(TABLK XL) 


155. Birth-place— ‘156. Distrihution of population by Birth-place— 157. lui- 
myrationfrom other parts of India— 158. Immigration from beyond India 
159. Emigration. — 160. Migration within the State. 


155. Refereiice has already been made to the subject of Hirth-pljioe iu 
Chapter II on the ‘‘Movement of Population'’. It 
mirth*pUo«. pt^jple of India and )wrti‘ 

cularly of Travancore are extremely immobile. They cling to their families witif 
persistency and so long as they can eke out their existence in the vicinity of tlieir 
own homes, the desire to venture abroad rarely occurs to them. In view of thiK 
very feeble migrating tendency which is supported by tlie figures recordc^l, it is 
needless to attempt a review of the r^rns at any length. This Chapter merely 
summarises, therefore, the results embodied in Tabled I (InyKiriaJ and Provincial) 
which shows the places in which the po[)ulation enumerated within the State an* 
returned os born. To this are ap[)ended statistics relating t*) tlie places outside 
the State where the persons born in it and belonging to it were found at 
the time of the Census. Immigration into, and emigration from, the State us a 
whole will be token up first, and then migration within its own linuts. 


In 1891 the Tables published did not embody imrticulnrs of inter-Taluk mi- 
gration which represents the lateral movement of the people, piese ha\e been 
supplied now and Subiidiary Table 1 epitomises the entire immigration statistics 
for ready reference. In Subsidiary Table II are entered the emigrants to places 
from outside each Taluk as well as outside tlie State, so far as the latter are 
tainable from the returns received. The loss or gain resulting from migration nf 
bo^h kinds is shown in Subsidiary Table HI. Two illustrative Diagrams (Nos, 2- 
& 23) are also appended showing the order of the Taluks in respect of immigration 
and inter-Taluk migration. 

156. Excluding 8 persons who have failed to (pve information regarding the 
land of their birth, 2,897,246 persons or98T pcra*nt. 

|K)pulation are born within the Stele, 
b/MrUM^lpps. gjjg person^ or 1*9 per cent, are immigrants 

from beyond. Ten years ago, the percentage of the immigrant population to the 
total was -7. The increase shown at this Census is in the immigrants from other 
ports of, aa well as from places beyond, India. These are compared below f(»r t e 
last two Censuses. 

ImiioiuKTi F«o« 


Other perti of India. Beyond India. 

1J99I. I6;>7a 400. 

ttOl. 54.179. 784. 

Iinmignints from b^ondjlndia have thus neorly doubled at this Census, while 
those from within India but outside the State have more_tiuin trebled. M ueb of 
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okAr. zx. this immigration is, however, temporary and is due to the Railway works now in 

PA»A. 157. progress. 


Taking the Natural divisions, we find 1,638, 531 persons are returned as born in 
the Western Natural division and 1,194,184, in the Eastern, which give a percentao'e 
of 98‘1 and 94‘6 on their respective total populations. Of the persons enumerated 
ill the former but born outside it, 14,056 or -8 per cent, of the population belong to 
the interior tracts and 18,014 or 1‘1 per cent, to places outside the State. The 
corresponding figures for the Eastern division are 30,475 (2*4 per cent.) and 
36,897 (2’9 per cent.). The tendency, however small, to spread from the con- 
gested coast-line to the arable land in the interior tracts and the concentration of 
the works and industries just referred to, account for the greater number of 
strangers in the Eastern division. 

157. Of the total numljer of immigrants 54,179 or 987 per cent, are from 

zmmicratlon from othor of India. The Madras Presidency supplies 

pftruofzadia. the largest contingent, the strength having increased 
considerably since the last Census, from 14,892 to 
47,995, Within the Presidency itself, Tinnevelly sends the highest number 25,862, 
the next district, Malabar, furnishing only 3,831 jjersons. Immigrants from three 
other districts amount to more than 1,000. They are Madura (3,073), Trichi- 
nopoly (1,225) and Madras (1,172). The immigrants from the State of Cochin 
Hggi-egate 7,492 or six times the number in 1891. 

Next to the Madrtis Presidency, comes the Bombay Presidency which has fur- 
nished 4,104 persons in all. From Bengal and the United Provinces of Agra anil 
Oudh have come 603 and 515 persons respectively. 

■fi 

158. 419 persons are from Asiatic countries beyond India and 292 from 

ZmmtrratloB from beyoad ^o™er number, the majority belong 

Zadta. Ceylon and are temporary employ^ on the planters' 

estates in the tract known as the Cardamom Hills. The 
largest number of European immigrant8-161-belong8,of course, to the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


159. So far as the returns received go to show, only 24,490 persons born in Tra- 
Xmlrrattoa. vancore have been enumerated elsewhere. In other 

words, one in every 1 20 of the population lived out- 
side the country on the Census date. The figure, though not quite complete, gives 

Emiorastb From Tra vancore. approximate idea of the mobility of 


Province or 
State. 

MadriM . . 
Mysore . . 
BatxxU .. 
Coor^ . . 
Cochin .. 
Total 

I>er8on8 being 


Total. Males. Females. 


the Travancorean. Even of ithi® small 
number of adventurers, 15,442 or more 
than 63 per cent, have not gone beyond 
Cochin. The rsstof the Mieulras Pre* 
sidency contains 8,965 emigrants or 
a third of the total, the remaining 83 
distributed among Mysore (74), Coorg (8) and Baroda (!)• 


a,9G5 

74 

8 

11^442 

24,4S0 


60 

1 

6 

0,524 

11,536 


4,011 

24 

*2 

8,918 

12,955 


In 1891, the emigrants numbered 13,768 or one-half of what they are now. 
Of these, 12,533 were found in the adjoining districts and 1,235, in oUier places. 

In regard to the traditionally weak emigratory habit of the Indian people, it 
has bee^j said that, under the ordering of their ancient society oii.a non-competitive 
and self-contained basis, there was no need for a man to expatriate < himself even 
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temporarily for merely food -giving labour (aa coolies) nor was there any juatifica- oxaf. n. 
tion for the exploitation of other countries to the necessary prejudice, sooner or faxa. XBO. 
later, of their indigenous and possibly less enlightened inhabitants. 

160. The figures for immigration from one T^iluk into another show that 
Trivandrum, the Head-Qiuurtcr Taluk, is the only one 
Kirratio^^thUi th« which people have come in any large numbers. The 
immigrants here aggregate lljCOO—the contiguous 
Taluks sending 5,394 persons and the non-contiguuus ones, 6,2 1 5. The next Taluk 
in point of Travancore immigrants, Nedumangad, comes a long way off with only 
5,083, of whom, unlike Trivandrum, more than 75 perceiit. are lH)rn in adjacent 
laluks. In Pattanapuram, Kottayara, Chengannur and Changanachery, the stratigers 
amount to more than 4,000 and in eight other Taluks, more than 3,000 each. Imini- 
i^rants from other Taluks are fewest in Minachil (496) and Shencottah (420). 

In regard to emigration too, Trivandrum heads the list with 6,582 [Kroons 
l>oni within the limits of the Taluk, but enumerated outside. Neyyattinkara closely 
follows with 6,200 of tlie home-l>orn spread over the country. In seven otiier 
Taluks, the immigrants number between 5,000 ami 6,000. The most stay-at-hona*, 
people are found in the Taluks of Parur, Shencottah, Pattauapurmn and Neduinangml 
from which only 967, 797, 591 and 636 rc8|)ectively have emigrated. 

Balancing emignition against immigr.ition, it is seen that the result has been 
a guin for 19 Taluks and a loss for the remaining 12. Irivandrum has scored 
the most, while its neighbour, Neyj’attinkara, has lostltcjivily., Tlio gain varies trom 
+ 12 for Muvattupuzha to + 10,384 for Trivamlrurn. while the loss ranges Irom 
- 4,110 in Neyyattinkara to - 54 in Kartikapalli. 

The Talukwar figures representing gain and loss are t<M) small Inr a d<'taih*(l 
reviewer explanation, 
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SuBsiDiAUY Table I. — Immigration. 



Born in Travancorb. 

• Natukal Divihions and Talukm. 

t 

In Taluk where 
euamoratod. 

In contiguous 
Taluks. 

In lion- 
con tlifuous 
Taluks. 

I 

2 

,3 

4 

We 'item Diruion. 

1. Apiiwtiflvarain 

87,321 

2.33S 

9M 

‘i. Kraniul 

107,060 

1,383 

435 

iV Vilavankod 

76,883 

1,663 

819 

4. Nfcyyattinkara 

Ii)7,8G2 

1,045 

805 

5. Trivamlrniu 

117,230 

5,394 

6,215 

rt. Chirayinkil 

111,100 

978 

488 

7. Quilon 

mM) 

693 

1,435 

H. Karuriagapalli 

120,440 

2.386 

1,123 

11. Kartikapalli . . . . ^ 


1,948 

931 

10. Aml)alapuzha 

100,899 

1,798 

* 1,761 

11. Shorlallay 

i:i8,2tl2 

557 

1,321 

12. I'arur 

65,793 

1,075 

444 

l.'l. Vaikain 

91,7i!i» 

6.54 

1,353 

14. Tiruvalla 

137.601 

2„548 

520 

Ifi. Mafolikara 

112,398 

3,303 

624 

Totai 

1,6S8,531 

14,056 

iliulei'n Diviititm. 




10. Tuvala 


2,fi90 


26,255 

9.52 

17. Kalkulam ! 

65,602 

2,820 

915 

18. NeOuniatiKaO i 

61,448 

f252 

831 

10. Kottnrakura 

73,991 

1,984 

647 

20. Patlanaiturain j 

40,481 

2,408 

2.381 

21. Shonoottah ^ 

28,598 

19 

401 

22. Kunnattiir | 

79,1.% 

2,380 


2:1. Chontrannur 

104.097 

3,526 

822 

24. (Jhanj'anafhcry .... . ‘ 

89,751 

.3.460 

876 

2r». Kottayaiii 

89,300 

2.071 ! 

2,442 

20. Kttuinanur | 

91,516 

2,1)2 

979 

27. Minachil ! 

69,994 i 

243 

253 

28. Todiipuzlua 1 

* !« 

30,848 1 

1,271 

352 

20. Muvattupurha ... 1 

! 

125,752 { 

1,092 

523 

ilO. Kunn.tlriad ‘ 

123,193 1 

576 

324 

31. Alangad 

71,626 1 

658 

275 

82. Cardamom nUli .... 

1 

i 

5,507 

2,646 

T(»tai. i 

‘ j 

1484|184 j 

60,476 

* Totkl, 8tAt« j 


8.a»f,a4e 

1 
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Subsidiary Tabijc II.—jE’wi^ralwn. ^ 


Natural D1VI810NH and 
Taluks. 


Emigrants to Contiguous 
Taluks. 


Emigrants to Nom-Contiouous 
Taluks. 


Total. I Males. I Females. 


Total, i Malea, i 


Western Divinion, 

1. Agaitisvaram . . . 


2. Eraniel . . . 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyyattinkara 

5. Trivandrum . 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. .Quilon .. . 
• 3. Karunagapalli. 

9 . Kartikapalli • 

10. Arabalapuiha . 

1 1 . Hhortalluy 

12. Panir .. . 

13. Vaikam . . . 

14. Tiruvalla . . . 


; 15. Mavelikara 


Total . 


EasUni Divu 

16. Tovala ., 

17. Kalkiilaro 

18. Nodumangad 

19. Kotiarakara 

20. Pattanapuram 

21 . Shenoottak 

22. Kuiinattur 
22L Chengannur . 

24. Changanachorj 

25. Kottayam. . . 

26. Ettuinanur . 

27. Miaachil .. . 

28. Todiipusha . 
29* Muvattupuiha 
90. Konnatnad 
31. Alangad .. . 


82. Cardamom Hills 


30,«B 10,144 


Total 14,004 4,104 y,414 




I 
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SuBSiniAHV lABr,* ll.—Emi:ir<ttliiii. 


T<»TAf.. 

Emiowanth to otiikr 


PemaluM. 


1 

j Born in 

EmijfranO 

Born in 

Einiijrantjs 

Born in Emi|n*anta 

1 Taluk. 

Total. Males. Females. | 

from 

Taluk. 

Taluk. 

from 

Taluk. 

Tnliilf 

Taluk. 

V*’ 

JS 

S 

8 1 y 10 11 

12 

13 

1 u~ 

1 15 Ki 

n 

92,759 

5.4:i8 

44,782 

2..'V>8 

47,977 3,070 

1 

112,070 

6,010 

,56.6H4 

2,428 

f»6.202 2..582 

‘J 

70,762 

‘2.879 

40, .582 

1..32i) 

:i0.180 l.:»f)l 

;i 

144,062 

6.2»X) 

73.1^5 

.'1.28.5 

70,427 2,01.5 

4 

123,812 

j 6, .'’>82 

61.481 

3.60.5 

62,:i28 2,077 

.5 

114), 0*22 


.57,124 

2,8.53 

.58.798 l.'.HVJ 

1 ; 

131.K08 


Ct>,4.33 

3,314 

<;5,37.5 2,144 

7 

12.3,270 

2.H'«) 

60.928 

1..591 

(19.512 l.iTJ 

K 

. . . . 06,80*0 

:u*22 

47.831 

1,622 

48,078 1,:»00 

0 

106,191 

5,292 

.52,993 

2,'i63 

.'>3,108 2,72'J 

10 

140,646 

2,%’A 

70,1.38 

1,02:4 

70, .VIM l,:431 

11 

66,760 

967 

1 

5.'».5 

:42.026 412 

12 

93.%4 

2,18,3 

1 48,0.54 

4,068 

45,000 1,117 

13 

.. j 142,867 

,3,2.'it; 

73, .543 

2.2.5.5 

61>,314 :i.0(ii 

14 

.. j 117,418 

.3,020 

.59,310 

2,409 

.5'M08 2,611 

ir. 

... 1,689,006 

30,476 

846,366 

16,331 

840>761 16, lU 


28,046 

1,791 

1 

13,V>4 

j 709 

14,192 1,082 

16 

68,042 

2.440 

'1.3,716 

1 1,079 

.31,326 1,;161 

17 

.. ' .. 6*2,084 

6.36 1 

31,229 

.'Ml 

:io.K5.5 m 

18 

76,702 

2.711 

f 

38,240 

1,294 

.38.462 j 1,417 

10 

41,072 

r>9i 

20.641 

:U2 

20,431 249 

20 

... .. .. 20, ,306 

m 

1.5.246 

556 

14,140 241 

21 

81,493 

2,:i37 

40,707 

822 

40.786 i;»l.5 

22 

.. .. .. 108,009 

.3,912 

5.5,.50:i 

1/K3.3 

52,.V)6 2,379 

23 

06.626 

.0,87'> 

40,4.50 

2.978 

46,176 2897 

24 

93,416 

4,116 

48,164 

2,06.3 

4.5,2iVi 2,05.3 

25 

03.698 

2,182 

47,817 

808 

4.5.8H1 1,.374 

26 

71,634 

1.640 

36..302 

610 

.'1.5,242 j 1,021 1 

27 

334lt»8 

2,.360 

16,910 

1,227 

16,208 i J. 1.3.3 1 

28 

.. .. .. 127,709 

1.957 

64.276 

7:1.5 

6 . 3 . 43 : 1 ! 1 , 222 ! 

20 

124,766 

I/>73 

62.4;47 j 

829 

C 2 ..T 29 I 744 i 

:io 

73,340 

1,714 

36.913 j 

7.>7 

:v;427 ■ 9.57 ; 

It 

.. 

•• 

1 

i_ 


. ■' 

12 

1,90M40 

14,066 

611,496 

6,138 

696,746 1 7,916 j 


SMM 11,535 ia,«55 a, 951 , ,55 
• 

34^ 1 

1471,386 

11,636 1 

460461^ 13,966 j 
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Subsidiary Tablr III. — Excess of Immvjrants over Emigrants, 


Taluks. 


Excrwop 

Immigrants. Emioiartb. I^^^ighants 

OVRR 

Emiora.nts. 


1. AgastisYaram 

2. Eraniel 

3. Vilavaiikod . . 

4. Neyyattinkaia 
f). Trivandrum . . 


Chirayinkil . . 
Quilon 

Karunagapalli 
Kariikapalli .. 
Ambalapu7.ha 


11. Shertallay 

12. Parur 

13. Vaikam 

14. Tim valla 
If). Marelikara 


IG. Tovala 
17. Kalkulara 

IH. Neduniangad 

19. Kottarakara .. 

20. Patianapuram 

21. Shencoiiah .. 

22. Kunnaltur . , 

23. Chonffannur . , 

24. Chanjfanachery 

25. Kottayam 

2G. Ettuinanur . . 
27. Minactiil 
2A TodupujJia . . 

29. MuTattupuzha 

30. Kunnatnad . . 

31. Alanijfad 

32. Cardaiuftm Hills 


6,192 

5,4.38 

+ 764 

2,195 

6,010 

- 2,815 

2,701 

2,879 

- 178 

2,090 

‘ 6,200 

- 4,110 

16,966 

6^82 

+ 10;384 

1,723 

4,822 

- 3,099 

3, .308 

6,468 

2,160 

3,870 

2,830 

+ 1,040 

3,068 

3,122 

~ 64 

6,028 

6,292 

- ,264 

2,696 

2,.3f>4 

+ 242 

4,861 

067 

•f 3,884 

2,962 

2,185 

+ 707 

3,324 

5,2.66 

- 1,932 

4,142 

5,020 

- 878 


sa, 06 e 

30,475 

+ 1,601 

6,1.55 

1,791 

+ 434 

4,645 

2,440 

+ 2,205 

6,323 

636 

+ 5,687 

3,072 

2,711 

+ 361 

9,093 

591 

■f 8,602 

10,.S72 

797 

+ 9,575 

2,858 

2.337 

+ 621 

. 4,443 

3,912 

+ 631 

4, .5.56 

5,875 

- 1319 

,5,027 

4,116 

+ 911 

3353 

2,182 

+ 1,171 

711 

1,640 

- 929 

' 1,723 

• 2,W 

- 637 

1,969 

1,957 

+ 12 

1,781 

i:573 

•f 208 

2,274 

1,714 

+ 560 

21,589 

•• 

+ 21,589 

67,868 

14,0M 

+ OMU 


Total, Stato 
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Diagram NQ 22. 

Showing for eacjh Taluk the number of immigrants per 10,000 

of the population 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
(0 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

!2 

23 

24 

28 

26 

17 

28 

29 

10 
31 


Shencottah 

Tovaia 

Pattanapuram 

Nedumangad 

Parur 

Agastisvaram 

KalKuiam 

Kottayam 

Todupuzha 

Changanachery 

Ambalapuzha 

Chengannur 

Kottarakara 

Mavalikara 

Ettumanur 

Kunnattur 

Viiavankod 

Kartikapalii 

Valkam 

Karunagapalli 

Atangad 

Tpivandrum 

Quilon 

Tiruvaila 

Eranlat 

& 2 )arUi)ay 

Muvattupuzha 

Chirayinkll 

Nayyattlnkara 

Kunnatnad 

Minachil 




WaiUfn DivjMn 

UtUm DMskm 
Total 

dtdkt Total 



••im 
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(IQiiptar.lSC. Diagram. N9 28. 

Showing Ibr each Taluk th« number of emigrants tp iQjOOO 
of the population. 


IN? 


Taluks 


7 
B 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
6 
7i 

'18 

19 

|20 

21 

|22 

23 

24 

25 
|26 

3 

31 


Todupuzha 

ChAneanachary 

Alastisvaram 

Tovaia 

Ambaiapuzha ... 

Trivandrum 

Eranlel 

Neyyattinkara . . 

Kotlayam 

Mavelikara 

Chirayinkil 

Quilon 

Tiruvalla 

Vilavankod 

Chengannup 

Kottarakara 

Kalkulam 

KartikapalK 

Kunnattur 

Mlnachll 

Aiangad 

Vaikam 

Ettumanup. 

KttPunagapalll 

Shancottah 

Muvattupuzha 

Shariaiiay 

Papup. , .. 

*^unnatnad 

Pattanaouram • 
Nedumangad 


WeetepnOlvieJonTotel 

Ewiern pp pe 

Sl'aietTofal 


tSSlj 


o 

o 

Cl 


o 

o 


TTTT 


pm 






UJ. 


8 


^nm 

Cl 


§ i i I 


s 


I I 
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CHAPTER X.. 

INFIRMITIES. 

{TABLES XII Asu XII A.) 


161. Lilrodmtory reimrks — 162. Total afflicted— 163. CoiMned Infirmitieft— 
164. Variation since the last Census— 165. Comparison trilh other >^tales, 
Provinces and Countries — 166. Insanity ; causes — 167. Distribution by 
locality and variation — 168. Proportion of the seices- 169. Distribution by 
aye— 170. Distribution by religion and caste— 171. Deaf-mutim : causes— 
172. Distribution by locality and variation— 173. Proportion of the sexes— 

1 74. Distribution by age — 1 75. Distribution by religion and caste — 1 76. Blind- 
ness : causes— 177. Distribution by locality and variation— 178. I'ropoi- _ 
tion of th sexes— 179. Distribution by age— 180. Distribution by religion 
and caste— 181. Leprosy : causes— 182. Distribution by locality and variation 
—183. Proportion of the sexes— 184. Distribution by age— 185. Distribution 
by religion and caste— 186. Elephantiasis; causes— 187. Number and didri- 
bution by locality— 188. Distribution by age-^lS9. Distribution by sex- 
190. Distribution by religion and caste. * 

161. For the purposes of this Chapter, Infirmities have ken Uiken to mean 
sucli diseased conditions of the human tsxly as unlit. 

Satrodnetorf naMrks. ^ pej-gon for tlie ordinary avcKtilions ivlierewilh to 

earn a subsistence. Insanity, dcaf-mutisin and blindness of Ixith eyes are na kon- 
ed as diseases of a distinctly incapacitating nature to whieli is a-hle.! leprosy whu li, 
though not always disabling in its direct effects, causes, from its infectiousness, the 
unfortunate victim to be shunned by society. Particulars regarding all tlicw four 
were collected and recorded at the 1875 and 1891 Censuses. Hut a sihsuhI feature 
of the recent Census was the arrangemjnt made for collecting information on 
elephantoid swellings which form the principal affection of the sandy tracts of the 
Ambalapuzha and Shertallay Taluks. Elephantiasis is not an infirmity in the senst. 
in which insanity, for instance, may lie considered as one. But a leg hypertro|)hie.l 
to four times its size, with ulcerating excrescences all round, impedes free move- 
ment, induces mental depression and lessens, to a degree, a ]iersonV usc-fulness as a 
working unit. How far it is amenable to control in resiie^ of origin, aggnivation 
and spread, it is not possible to say. Hut as the general u-tiology of elei.haiitiasis is 
more or less known, an enquiry into local conditions may probably suggest corrective 
measures. At any rate, it will not be devoid of interest to notice the variations in 
filarial prevalence from decade to decade. As, 1n the Census of other States am 
Provinces end in previous Censuses in Travancore itself, no record was made o 
those suffering firom elephantiasis, these latter arc shown w'P^rajAdy m Imfieria 
Table XII and are not included in the total afflicte-1 as {air that Table which would 
otherwise stand vitiated for purposes of coroiiarison. 

Before taking up the returns, a word has to be premised regarding the accuracy 
of the figures. As stated in the 1891 Census report, it is jiossible that, m many ascs. 




niAF. x< real iinsoundnesa of mind bun been put down as eupornatuttil atfectfoit due to canKi 
outekle tbe ken and control of medical men. While this woafd cause the number 
of the insane to be under-estimated, fits ol mental derangement in hysterical 
ivotncn have perhaps been taken in to sivell the roll of the insaneor the devil-possessed 
more often the latter. Souiipes of error my likewise earist in regard to the 
other diseases. Cases of partial blindness of both eyes may have been hmught in to 
augment the return; cases of deafness other than congenital deaf-mutism may have 
- been recorded in the schedules; and leucoderma ( Vellakkushtam, meaning white 
leprosy) and the anrosthetic variety of the disease may have been mistaken for true 
leprosy of the corrosive form. The diagnosis of a swollen leg, however, is no 
difficult art and cannot affect the number returnecl. But all these errors, not being 
I)eculiar to any tract or country, may for the present be cast out of the reckoning. 

162, Taking the total afflicted as exclusive of elephantoid diseases, we find 

Total aflletod. ® Fpulation of 2,952,157, the number of 

persons returned as infirm amounts to 3,769 or 13 in 
every 10,000, the We.stem Natural division containing 8 of these and the Eastern, 
5. Calculated on their respective populations, the sea-board regions show 14 afflicted 
hi 10,000 and the interior tracts, 11 out of the same number. 

Of the total number thus afflicted 1,414 or .38 percent, are lepers; 1,043 or 28 
Iier cent., blind; 809 or 21 per cent.,«deaf-mute8;and 503, or 13 percent,, insane. 
In other words, one in every 2,088 of the population is a leper; one in every 2,830 
{lersons is blind ; one in every 3,649, deaf-mute and one in every 5,869, insane. 
In regard to every on6 of these infirmities, the Western division returns a higher 
number than the Eastern, the difference being smallest in respect of the blind. 

Distributing the aggregate infirm among the sexes, it is seen that the males 
number 2,391 or 16 per 10,000 of their population and the females, 1,378 or 9 on a 
like average. The females are thus nearly one-half less afflicted than the other sex. 


163. Of combined infirmities, only one instance has been returned, a blind 


Oomblnad Znflnaltlet. 

infirmity is available for 


female being unfortunately insane in addition. No 
record of persons suffering from more than one 
previous Censuses. 


164. bince 1891, the proportion of the infirm seems to have neither increased 

Varutloa alae. the Ua» "'Z 3,124 persons were then returned ks 

Omsiis. afflicted out of a total erf 2,557,786 which give a ratio 

^ of 12 in every 10,000 — almost the same as at this 

Census. The percentages for the sexes are also identical. With the vast increase 
in population since the last Census, this may be considered as a satisfactory record. 

In 1875, the afflicted numbered 6,312 givinjj a proportion of 27 in tbe ten 
tliousand. The decrease shown in 1891 was accounteef for as due to 1,113 lame 
l)er8on8 having been included in the return for 1875. Even if these be excluded, 
the ratio comes to not less than 22 and points to tbe encouraging fact of skilled 
medical aid having since been increasingly availed of by the peofde. Govi^inent 
have not been less solicitous in this direction than in any other and every year 
witnesses more and more of the fruits of medical science being literally brought to 
the doors of His Highness’ subjects. The decade that has just closed has been 
specially characterised by the introduction of itinerant medical rsUef as port t^ 
^^itary* organization and by the successful attempt resusci^ta slid piece the 
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nncient Hindu medicine by the side of wlmt the Western science has to offer and 
thus render accessible to the people the best available remedies in both systems, 

165. The high degree of exemption which this State enjovs from the dis* 
OomparttoB with other diseases wliich form the subject of this Cha})ter 

understood andf appreciated when comparxHl 
M'ith the relative incidence in other parts of India ami 

in other countries. 


The marginal statement shows the average numkr of persons afflicted iwr 


Afflicted per 10,000. 
State, Province or Country. Males. Females. 


Ajmer-Merwwn 

18 

15 

14 

Baroda 

15 

Biingal 

28 

18 

Berar 

38 

32 

Bombay 

li) 

14 

('ttutral Provincea 

2.5 

25 

Owalior 

12 

11 

Hyderabad 

Madras 

3 

24 

2 

17 

Mysore 

18 

14 

United Provincea of A^ra A Oudh. 

27 

23 

Travancore 

18 

y 

Knffhuid and Wales 

46 

46 

Ireland 

57 

53 

Italy 

22 

18 

Austria 

47 

38 


10,000 of each sex in some of the State^ 
and Province.*^ for which figures art' avail- 
able. The pro|>ortions for some Western 
countries arc also added. Leaving, out of 
consideration, the figures for HyderaUid 
whose extremely low ratios for lK>tli the 
sexes seem to Ikj inexplicable, all the 
other States and Provinces as well as the 
European Countries taken in for (‘om|)(i- 
risoii contain, with one exception, a greater 
numher of infirm than Travantwe. In 
respect of malcji, only Baroda aruK iwal.or 


show a lesser average in every ten thousand of the population, while in regard to 
the other sex, this State is the most immune. The relatively high numbers tv- 
turned by some of the advanced countries of tlm West ai;e speciully noteworthy. 


Insanity. 


166. The natural temperament of the Eastern peoples and of the Hindus in 

particular who form the large hulk of an Indian |)OpU' 
XM»iiit7 1 emntet. lotion is not one condu<*i ve to the production of rncnlul 

dislocations. Nor is the social struggle which has well-nigh rea(‘h(*d alarming pro|M)r- 
tions among the comj>etitive nations of the West yet so keen in India when* harmo- 
nious co-operatipn was for long the accepted foundation of cor|H>ntte life. But 
to mention the usual antecedents of mental unsoundness, tliey are exi’cssive int4‘llec- 
tiial strain, undisciplined religious zeal, disruption of cherishe<l family tiiis by what- 
ever means induced, the agonies of indigence and the efl'ects, direct or inherited, of 
iMidue indulgence in stiinulnnta and narcotics. 

167. 292 males and 211 females or 503 |)ers(»ns are returned as unwaind 

in mind. In ten thousand of ciu’h sex, lh(' former 
IHatHbutloa by locaiitf number 2 and the latter I ‘4. Of the t4)t;il insancH, 
aad TarlattoB. Western Natural division c-ontains 199 males and 

137 females against 93 and 74 res|xjctivcly in the other division. Ihe ratios 
l)er 10,000 are 2’3 for the males and Pfifof^he females of the former division 
and 1*5 and 1*2 respectively for those of the latter. 


The Taluk which shows the greatest prevalence of insanity is Trivandrum, the 
Capital of the State, where the Government Lunatic Asylum m-counts for the high 
proportion of 10*9 males and 5*4 females in every ten thousand of each sex rt'tunuMl 
in that Taluk. Next come, in regard to males, l^arur, Chengannur and Kottayarn 
with a ratio (rf between 5 to 3 and, in respect of the other sex, Mavelikara, 1 atta* 
uapuram, Muvattiipuzba and Alangad with over 2 each. In »Shcncottah no male 
is insane and in Todupuzba no female. 
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IHAV.X. Since the Inst Census, the insane males bare increased by. 43^ and females 
similarly nfHicted by 66, The proportional variation has been + *1 in 10,000 
males and + '3 in females of the same number. 


In the Eastern dinsion, both the sexes have shared the increase, while in the 
Western division, the males have shown a decline. The male ratios have advanced 
in 17 Taluks, and the female proportions in 18. The greatest increase has been in 
Parur in the case of the former sex ( + 3‘3 in 10,000) and in Muvattupuzha in 
regard to females, ( + 2), 


168. There are 723 females in every 1,000 males in a state of nun compos menti 

a—. proportion was .582 to 1,000, This pre- 

ponderance of males is seen at every age-penod except 
0-5, 5-10 and 55-60. Below 5 years of age, the insanes in both sexes equal, while 
at the .5-10 jieriod no males are insane. Between the ages 55-60, there are 1,308 
females per mille of males. The general preponderance of male over female insanes 
lA found in most of the Taluks and appears to obtain in all countries. Causes acting 
on the brain are most common in men. Moral and emotional excitements, doubt 
le.ss, operate with greater frequency in women. But excesses, intellectual and 
sensual, are more common among the other sex on whom the cares and anxieties of 
life fall with no small force, 

169, Distributing the infirm by age-periods, we find that, excepting one male 

sistribnttoB bj are. female, no person has been returned as insane 

. under the age of 5 years. Of the other age-periods, 
4.5-50 in the case of males and 55-60 in regard to females present the highest ratios, 
rising by gradations from the age of 10-15 and declining as age advances. Tlie 
features revealetl by these returns are not peculiar. Early childho^ is everywhere 
tlie least and mature age the most frequent period of insanity-prevalence. 


Taking 10,000 as representing the insane male population in Travancore, it 
is noticed that the greatest proportion— 1,747— falls between the ages 35-40, the 
45-50, 25-30 and 30-35 periods coming next in order. The incidence of in- 
sanity at the 40-45 period shows a sudden fall from that of the preceding quinquen- 
nium to almost one-half and rises in the succeeding age-group by a similar ratio. In 
the same manner, the jieriod 55-60 shows a proportion less than half of the two 
iwriods, before and after. The jwriod 5-1 0 is the sanest. The ratio at the next period, 
0-5, rises to a seven-fold height at the ages 10-15, doubling itself again during 
another five years. 


In regard t ) females, the first point that attracts notice is the figure 237 per 
10,000 of the sex shewn by the age-period 5-10, which was seen to be lying blank 
in respect of the sterner sex. But the actual number corresponding to this propor- 
tion is only 5. . As in the case of males, Uie most favoured peric^ of mental dis- 
ability is between 25 and .50. But unlike malA, the periods 40-45 and 55-60 
do not show any sudden dip. The only other notic^le feature in r^rd to 
female insanity is that the proportion afflicted among sexagenarians is only one-half 
that among males, a comjjensatory increase being found in the preening age- 
(tcriod where the ratio of male insanes is only one-half that among females. 

1 7 0. Comparing the four main religions, the (^ristiai) males and females appeitr 

•, to be afflicted with insanity to a greater extent than 
Stotrlbntloa by rsllfloa .. ^ * ,%/./. • 

aaa east*. the other religionists. The proportion in 10,060 males 

is 2'2 as compared with 2‘1 amosf the Mnsalinaqs, 

H' 
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1-9 «mong the Hii\du« md *7 among the Animista. The Hill-tribea uem least 
susceptible to mental unhingements, as evidently the intellectual strain and emc 
ti,mal excitement to which they are subject are too feeble to produce any pro- 
nounced untoward effect. The female ratio is in every religion less than that 
of the male. The Christian women show 1-9 as insane in 10,000 of the sex the 
proportions being 1-8 among the Musalmans and 1-3 among the Hindus. The 
Auiraist females show a relatively higher number (1-4) than the last two religion- 
ists, probably because the circumstances which lead to cerebral disorders in women 
in general are not neutralized among the Aniraist males by increased mental 
Htrm which heavily weights the male sex of other communities. 

. In dealing with the varying prevalence of insanity, it deserves to be reraem- 
I)ered that the errors inseparable from statistical inferences based on small figures 
apply with special force to generalisations regarding the connection betwwui 
caste, traditional occupation and disease. Taking existing data, first in regard to 
males, we note that the Malayala or West Coast Brahmins, the East Coast Brah- 
mins, the Ampalavasis, the Vellalas, and the Konkanis Uike the order of prurni- 
iKince in point of liability to cerebral disorders, the pro|)ortion8 varying from 7*8 
to 4 5 in the ten thousand. Persons of unsound mind arc relatively fewest among 
the Parayans and the Pulayans. The Marava caste shows none under this category. 

In regard to the females, there are no insanes among the Malayala Brahmins, 
the Maravaa and the Krishnanvakaikkars. The Ampalavasi caste shows a ratifi 
double that among the moles of that community. The proportions are again lowest 
among the Parayans and the Pulayans, 

Deaf-Mutism 

171. With very rare exceptions, dumbness arises from congenital deafness for 
^ which the causes ascribed are consanguineous marri- 

ages, hereditary transmission, struma, ill-hcalth of 
the mother at certain periods of life and sometimes climate. According to one author- 
ity, every tenth case of congenital deafness results from the marriage of cousinK. 
According to the researches of another, 10 per cent, of the dcaf-dnmbs and over S |H*r 
cent, of the blind and nearly 15 |)er cent, of the idiotic arc the olfspring of kiri<lr(‘(| 
or of [)arent8 who are themselves the descci^dants of bhxxl intcr*marriages. The ))ro- 
|x)rtion of deaf-mute children of parents both congenitally detaf is, according toa tliird 
writer, three times greater than that of parents only one of wliom is deaf from birth. 

Whatever the origin, the deaf-mutes are not now the out-castes for whom n»> 
higher ambition than being allowed to live was once i^ermissible. X(jr is the 
education of the deaf-mutes the hopeless task which Lucretius has depicted in his 
well-known couplet:— 

“T’ initract tho deaf no art could ever reach. 

No care improve them and no wisdom teach.” 

They ore now words of the commonwealth and a study of the Census figures 
of the Western countries shows the results achieved in the direction of preventing 
this infirmity and minimising its disabling elTects. 

172. The total number of deaf-mutes recorded in the present Census w 801t, 

_ of whom 468 are males and 341 females, the jiropor- 

10,000 of each sex being 3i and 2'3 respect- 
ively. The Western Natural division returns 287 males 
t>r 3*4 in the teti thousand and 184 females or 2*2 on a like average. The numbers 
M ratios for Ibe Eastern dirisioD are 181 and 2*8 for tiie former sex and (57 m\ 
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eUA9» 2'5 for the latter. Ambalapuzha shows the largest incidence^ in respect of males, 
IW* 5-6 in the ten thousand, followed by ten other Taluks with a ratio of between 
4 and 5. The Taluks of minimum incidence are Todupuzha (*6) and Alangad 
(•8). In regard to females, deaf-mutism is most prevalent in Karunagapalli (4*7) 
and least so in Kunnattur^(‘7), Parur (’9) and Ettumanur (-9). Six Talub 
intervene with proportions of between 3 and 4 and 12 more with ratios of from 
2 to 3. 

The present Census shows an increase over the last of 33 male and 31 
female deaf-mutes. Calculated, however, on an average of 10,000, the ratios are now 
slightly less for both the sexes, it being higher only in regard to the females of tin* 
Eastern division. More than half the number of Taluks exhibit this proportional 
decrease. For males, in Neyyattinkara, Nedumangad and Kalkulam the ratio has 
been reiluced by about one-half and in Vaikam to a fourth, while in Ambalapuzha 
and Mavelikara, it has been nearly doubled, and in Chengannur and Tovala trebled. 
In respect of females, the relative decrease has been greatest in Vaikam, Agasti- 
svaram and Chirayinkil and the increase most considerable in Kunnatnad, Chengan- 
nur and Muvattupuzha. In the Taluk of Shencottah, there were no deaf-mutes in 
1891. 

173. The proportion of female deaf-mutes to 1,000 males so afflicted is 729. 

This average is exceeded by all the quinquennial 
Vroponioa of the aezea. above 30 except bAween the ages 55-60. 

Ilclow 30, the only age-group which shows an excess is 10-15. The ratio is 
lowest at 25-30 fronipwhich there is a sudden rise at the next period to 1,063 ami 
liighest at the ages 60 and over, where it is about one and a half times the averagit 
for all ages. 

174. In a ten thousand of each sex, the lowest proportion of deaf-mutes i« 

returned by the ages l)elow ten. The highest ratio is 

DUtribation by aye. \yy ijiales at the 25-30 period and by feraaleu 

at the last age-group, 60 and over. 

Distributing 10,000 male deaf-mutes according to their ages, the maximum 
number, 1,560, is seen in the period 25-30. From this there is a gradual decline till 
the age of 60 and over, where the number is nearly twice that at the immediately 
preceding quinquennium. By far the majority of the deaf-mutes are found at the 
ages below 30. In 10,000 female deaf-mutes, 1,261 are between 10 and 15 years 
old and 1,144 are at the ages 15-20. The numbers at all the other periotls are 
IxjIow one thousand. As in the case of males, the period 55-60 contains relative- 
ly the fewest number, which is increased to four times its strength at the succeed- 
ing ages. 

175. Cases of deaf-mutisra are fewest among the Christians, most frequent 

among the Musolmans slightly less so among 
iHstHbatton^jraliffioB ^^d Animists. Four are deaf-mutes in 10,000 

Musalman males as against a Christian ratio of 2*4. 
f 11 the same number of Hindus and Animists, there are 3*3 and 3*5 males res- 
l>ectively. 

Comparing the incidence among females, we find that the average of 2*1 for 
Animists rises to 2*2 for Christians and to 2*4 for Hindus. 

The Ampalavasis show no male deaf-mutes while they return the highest 
ratio of females, deaf and dumb. The reverse obtains in the Krisbnanvakai caste. 

Sb 
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Amon<? the Maravaps, no male or female is returned as sufferinf? from this infirm- flVAV.X. 
ity. Three other castes, the Kanian, the Konkani and the Krishnanvnkai, 178 . 

Iiave no female deaf-mutes. The caste figures for this infirmity show that the 
incidence of the disease in the females of almost all the castes is relatively less than 
in the other sex. This seems to support the general rule that congenital defects arc 
much more common among males than among females. 

Blindness. 


176. Complete failure of vision in both eyes .ari8e.s as the rosnlt of various 
^ causes of which opacity of the light-transmitting 

meciia suchasB(‘niIeor (iiabetic cataract ana ai«arj^ni- 
zation of the eyeballs due to small-pox, syphili.** or accident arc the most commow. 
Certain diseases of the nervous system and retinal exhaustion due, for instance, to 
continued exposure U) glare also lead to total impairment. All these factors opemte 
more or less in Travancore as elsewhere. 


177. Blind persons arc more than twice the number of insanes and one and one- 

fourth times as numerous as the deaf-mutes — sggre^ 
>.043-622 males and 421 females. One 
male has lieen enumerated as blind in every 2,39G of his 
sex and one female in c^ery 3,473. Unlike the other intirmitics, the blind appear to 
he almost equally distributed between the two Natural divisions — 310 males and 217 
females in the Western division and 312 males and 20 1 fcrflales in the ]^ast(‘rn. Ah 
the former division contains a larger fM)pulation, the proportioii per 10,000 of cndi 
sex is less than in the latter, being 37 for the males and 2'f; for the females of tlial 
dunision as compared with 4*0 and 3*3 re.spcctivcly for the two sexes’ in the interior. 
This infirmity is more evenly distributed in the Taluks of the sea-hoard n^glons 
than in those of the mountainous and suh-tnontane tracts wln*rc, for males the pro- 
portion varies from 14 in the ten thousand in Tovala to 2*2 in Minachil, and hf 
females from 1*5 in Kottayain and Ettumanur to 8*1 in Todupuzha. In the West- 
ern division, the male and female blind are in gre.*itest excess in the Taluk <4' 
Parur (5*8 and 4;6) and are relatively least numerous in Tiruvulla and Kartika- 
palli, in respect of the male sex (2*3) and in Quilon, in the case of the other (1*2). 

As compared with the 1801 Census, the absolute increaw^ is not consideral>le 
Ixjing only 24 males and 2 females, the ratio in a ten thou.sand, however, showing ii 
decline from 4*6 to 4*2 males and from 3'3 to 2*9 females. SnuilI-iM>x being a eommori 
antecedent of visual incapacity, the progress of vaccination, especially irjfantilc, 
during the last decade may he taken as having materially contrihutcfl t<> the 
favourable results as disclosed at the (’ensus. The Tulukwar variations show 
that the decrease in the relative blind is as general in the Taluks of the Western divi- 
sio i wh 3 ra the level of enlightcrrneiit is higher, as th * increase is in those of the Ichh 
cultured Eastern. 

178. Of the three infirmities, insanity, dcaf-mutisiri and blindness, the hint 

shows the smallest projsjrtion of females affli(.*U*d to 
^Proportion of the oozoo. lacing only 677 to ],IK)0. The grc»ater liability 

to blindness on the part of the sex that toils l)y prc-eiinncnce and is most ex|s)w;d 
is apparent in the returns. The female blind are, however, in cxeess of the male 
at the age-periods, 0-5 and 15-20, where the sexes stand in the ratio of 1,211 
and 1,200 females per mille of males in each age-group. Except at the ago- 
periods just mentioned, the incidence of <lisabling opthalinie defect is iirtich less 
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CX 41 P.X. than among males, the proportions ranging between 400 and 900 females to 1,000 
PAEA. 179. males. 

179. Distributing 10,000 males and females by age-periods, we find that tlif 
favoured period of life for blindness for both the sox. 

Oistribution hj ar«* • ^ reached till 50 and is at its highest after 60. 

Taking 10,000 as the number of blind males, we find that the largest number 
falls within the age-paruxl, 60 and above. The females too show a similar 
result. The only noticeable j)oint is that more than a fifth of the total blind 
among the females are sexagenarians; while in regard to the other sex the proportion 
is only one-sixth. In both the sexes, the ratios below 5 years of age are the smallest. 


180. Of all the religionists, the Hindus appear to be the most afflicted with 
total blindness. The Christians come next and then 
Oifltritm^^o^by^rellrioii Miisalmans and the Animists. Viewed in respect of 

sex, blindness among the Musalman males seems to be 
twice as common as among their females, who show the lowest proportion of all. 

Among the castes, the Ampattan, the Maran and the Ampalavasi males are the 
;nost afflicted ; while in regard to females, the last named heads the list. The pn>- 
jwtion is lowest among the Paraya males and the Chakkala females. The Krish- 
nsnvakai caste does not return any male that cannot see. 


Leprosy. 


181. Leprosy— J.epra of the Arabs or Elephantiasis of the Greeks— has re- 
Aeprosji oahsm ceived special attention within recent years. The Royal 

Commission that sat on the subject has recorded its 
findings. According to its verdict, leprosy originates de novo in the majority of 
cases and the extent to which leprosy is 'propagated by contagion is exceedingly 
small. Although writers of conspicuous merit like Dfs, Thin, Emerson and Hil- 
Icbrand have protested against this view, it remains as the most recent authori- 
tative pronouncement. It is, however, a matter of history how, in medieval Europe, 
the isolation of lepers >vas strictly enforced by law as well as by popular sentiment 
and how they were directed to go about clad in a long grey g 6 wn with a hood 
drawn over the face and carrying a wooden clapper to give warning of their ap- 
proach. In India, the attitude of the people towards these unfortunates is no less 
distant and, for Sastraic rites and ceremonies, the poor leper stands naturally shun- 
ned, The low and the ill-fed are more susceptible to the disease than the high and 
the well-nourished ; and while at all times the tendency to conceal leprosy will 
continue, the number ailing from the malady is bound to diminish with the rise 
in general nutrition. Cases of leucoderma are not uncommon on this coast, parti- 
cularly on the plains. But they have been specifically excluded in the instructions 
to the Enumerators and, being easy of distinction from real leprosy, are not likely 
to have been included in the returns. , 

182. Leprosy, of all the four infirmities, claims the greatest number-1,414 — 

• composed of 1,009 males and 405 females. Of the 

Diatrlbutlon bj locality Natural divisions, the Western division has three 

times as many lepers as theEastem — 1 ,055 against 359- 
The composition by sex sliows 773 males and 282 females for the former division 
and 236 and 123 resj>ectively for the latter. The highest proportions of leper 
males are found in the Shertallay and Trivandrum^ Taluks and of females so afflicted, 

• At Tnvandnitn. the Capital of the State, a Leper Aevlum, built and worked on the irost approved lines, it being ni»bi< 
tained by Hit Highness* Government 
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inParurandSher^llay. Shencottah Iia.s not returnwl any female lc|>cr8 either at 
tills or at the last Census and T(xlii|mzha, none in citlier sex at this enumeration. 
A.s compared with the previous Census, there is an increase in both the Natumi 
divisions and in all but ten Taluks. The variations are considerable in several of 
them. , 

183. Though leprosy among males is comparatively rare in the early ages of 

rroportloB of the aeseo. incidence among them is niueii heaviiir 

than in the other sex. For every 1,000 male h«pers, 
the number of females with the leprous taint is only 101, a ratil) lower than that in 
other infirmities. At the ages below .'), females are to mules as 1,800 to 1,000. In 
the next five years, the proportion of females falls to 1,200 and in the jK'riod lO-lo, 
to 567. The number is relatively lowest at the ages lo-.oO, where for 1,000 males 
who are lepers there are only 261 females so alHi(‘te(l 

184. Examining the propcjrtion at each age in a (on thonsaml of the pojmla* 

Dlfttrlbatlon by are 

ten years of age, this feature being mniv mark(‘<l 
among girls. From this j)oint it increases, the maximum in th(^ ('ast‘ of both males 
and females being reached at the age-jKiriod, oO-oo. It then decreases, the fall afti'r 
(»0 being more sudden among females than among males. 

Of 10,000 male lepers, the greatest numbers arc returned by the ages So-oO 
and lei)ers are fewest at the ages below ten. The same is the case in regard to 
lemalcs; but the relative numbers are not so congr(*gated in particular ago*|)eriods 
as in the case of males. At the ages of 10 and under, females are thrice as 
numerous as the males, while at the advanced ages the ]»r(>|H)riioiis tend to near 
each other. 


185. Considered by religion, leprosy is most common among the Musalman 

malesandtbe Animist females and l(‘aHtcommoii amoim 

Oistribiition by religion / i • .* i i si u i c i 

Md oaite. ( hnstian males and the Musalman females. 

Taking a lakh as representing each class of ntligion* 
ij^ts, the lepers anjong them will be 64 Animist s, 55 Musalmans, .M) Hindus and 
38 Christians. 


The V anian caste returns the greatest pro|x)rtions of male and female lepers, 
followed by the ILavan and the Kumvan. Among the ArniMiluvasi women no cum* 
<>t leprosy has been returned. Two other castes, the (-lietli and Krishnunvakai, 
return no leprous females and the Marava, no leprous males. 


Elephantiasis. 

18G. It is generally admitted that elephanthisifi ns met witli in trojiical 
■UphABtlMii countries in an eudemic form is a disease caused by 

the presence in the bUxsIof the embryos ofa jMimsitc, 
hlaria Nocturna^ first discovered by f)eman|uay in 1863 ami described for tin* 
first time by Bancroft in 1876, aft(*r whom it has Ix'cn named Filrm'ft lianrroftl. 
These embryos are sucked in from the blocxl of an affected jhtmoii hv a s|Kx*ieH of 
female mosquito which serve as an interrneduiry host to the fianisite. “On filling 
herself with blood she (the mos(ju}to) returns Uj some shadwl s[s>t n«ir water, 
on which, after from 3 to 5 days, she deposits a little lxjat-sha|XMl agglomeraticju 

of ^gB. She then dies, either on the water or, falls inU) it after death, 

Any filaria she may have fostered Lave now an opjxjrtunity to escape ifito that 


CHAf. X. 
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CXJLP. X. element At this point there is a hiatus in our knowledge which, until some 

PARA* 183. one has the hardihood to subject himself to a very obvious but somewhat risky 
experiment, has to be filled in by conjecture.’’ In all probability, “ the filaria 
after swimming about for some time, is at last swallowed in drinking water by inari. 
Having arrived in this way in the human stomach, it works its way through the 
tissues of its definitive host, and, guided by that strange instinct which pilots so 
many parasities to their final habitat, comes to rest at last in some lymphatic 
* ' vessel. Here it continues to grow and mature. Finally, being joined by one of 
the op[)osite sex, impregnation ensues. Its young after a time are poured into the 
lymph stream; thence into the blood; so completing the lifecycle and starting a 
new generation of filarim. The periodicity of F, Nocturna being nocturnal, is evidently 
an adaptati()n to the habits of the intermediate host, the mosquito.”* The parasite 
generally lives for a number of years. Various diseases are caused by the action of 
this parasite. But of all the filarial diseases, elephantiasis is the most frequent and 
very common in the endemic areas. It generally affects the extremities and the 
genital orgins— the latter variety being almost ni7in Travancore— and is due to the 
l)locking of lym{)h vessels by the imdevoloi)ed young parasites and hypertrophi<* 
clianges as a consequence thereof. 

An interesting tradition traces elephantiasis to the curse of St. Thoraa^* 
(The Apostle) on his murderers and their posterity. But St. Thomas— even if 
tlie tradition of his Indian Apostleship be true— was killed by Tel ugu priests on 
the coast of Coromandal about 400 miles from Malabar and not anywhere near it. 
The current opinion among the people is that the roots of the screw pmefPandanus 
O(loratisdmus) entering themselves in a tiink of drinking water, poison it and 
cause the disease to those who use it. And the resemblance that a Cochin leg. 
as it is called, bears to the root-stock of the PanJanus lends colour to this belief, 
at- least in the popular mind. 

(leoi^rnphiccil disfrthnfion. — The distribution of this disease is co-extensive with 
the distribution of Ftliria Aoctiinui but shows a preference for low-lying dam}> 
localities where the water-supply is bad and where the habits of the j)eople afford 
the Filaria facilities of access to the human body. The Taluk of Shcrtallay where, 
according to Dr. Waring (18.55), 2,133 out of a population of 48,. 591 or 1 in 23 
had elephantiasis is an instance of this kind. ‘Tt is an ideal mosquito District. The 
yearly rainfall averages 100 inches: the land is low-lying, water- logged, swampy, 
and full of creeks. There are hardly any wells, the [xjople obtaining their wa^er 
from shallow;p(K)ls and tanks. Northern Orissa, where elephantiasis is also extremely 
(!omnion, seems to have similar physiail features; and a like description applies to 
large districts in Bengal and elsewhere where elephantiasis is extensively endemic.”* 
The converse, however, is not true. There are many mountainous islands in the 
Kastern Archipelago in the South Pacific and in the Indian Ocean, such as Sumatra, 
the Fiji Islands, Mauritius and Madagascar, where a large number of inhabitants suffer 
from elephantiasis. According to Saville,in the mountainous island of Huahiae/ at 
least seven-tenths of the male i>opulation who have reache<l the age of puberty are ** 
suffering more or less from Bacnemia tropica (Elephantiasis). ^ ^ 

Among the influences that determine the geograpliical distribution of elephantiii- 
sia, the sea-breeze is sometimes mentioned. But elephantiasis is founcf m^he 
(centre of Africa, on the western side of lakeNyassa, the centre of the Soudan, and 
hundreds of miles up the Congo; and it is entirely absent as an endemic disease in 
many islands well within the endemic zone, Formosa for instance. The sea-breeze 

Uixax^ of U’timi 
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theory, therefor^ i» not free from objection. My belief is” Miy« Davidson, “that c«af. 
attended investigation will show that the diatribution of elephantiasii ii determined 
by a variety of fcctors, the principal of tbe»e being the distribution of one or more 
species of mosquito capable of acting as the intermediary host of Nocturna; 
and that this in its turn depends on such circumstayces as an adequate rainfall, a 
summer temperature of at least 80*^ F., a suitable soil and stagnant water. Only 
second to these in irapoirtance is the character of the drinking water supply; the 
habits of the people with re^rd to its use and management; and as determining the 
explosion of the lymphangitis, which is the immediate first step in the development 
of the disease, the occupations and personal habits of the people as affecting the r 
liability to injuries and irritation of the legs and scrotum.” To the obser- 
vations of Professor Davidson, the writer has very little to add. All these feature** 
apply more or less to the affected districts in Travaheore and the prevalence of 
elepWtoid swellings is in direct ratio to the degree of mosciuito prevalence. The 
Taluk of Shertallay is one extensive cocoanut garden, and with the level of subsoil 
water hardly a few feet from the ground, the exigencies of the coir-yarn industry 
w'here the first and the most important stage is the prolonged soaking of husks 
are largely served. With the back-water and with the easily made garden tanks, oi 
which there are many, holding quantities of decaying vegetable mutter, the entiii* 
vicinity is converted into a most favourably situated mosquito-inHnufacUwy. 

The sandy sail permitting free percolation and the exjK)sed water- Bup})ly which 
ever lies ready for infection, provide the other conditions necessary for the 
filarial parasite to live, grow and multiply in media dangerous to man. Like 
the Ancient Mariner of Coleridge, the native of lurap|)ur(^m by which name tlie 
Shertallay Taluk is known, has “water, water everywhere but not a drop U) drink 
with safety. Systematic researches on a scale sufficient to suggest scientific 
conclusions of value or demand pronounced remedial measures have yet to he made. 

Butene can safely predict that “ every second individual — except those whose Ij^- 
phatic systems are in a measure cut off from the circulation by elephantiasis and. 
very young children — will be found to harl)Our this parasite.’ A mosquito-cam- 
paign coupled with judicious measures for lessening the pathogenic? character of the 
coir-yarn industry may not be a fruitless undertaking. And a satisfactory bc;Iii- 
tion of the question of finding pure drinking-water for these Taluks will be another 
step towards improvement. 

187. Elephantiasis has been returned from 22 Taluks, though the instruc- 
tions issued related only to two. Tlie total nuinlxM* 
Kiimlisr enumerated is 5,924-3,522 males nnd 2,402 females. 

7 oca f. Taluks of greatest prevalence are, of course, 

Shertallay and to a much smaller extent, Ambalapuzha, the relative ratio being 8:1. 

While 1 in every 27 persons or a little less than 5 |)er cent, as Day has estimated* i** 
afiEhcte<j||With elephantiasis in the Taluk of Shertallay, about 194 jKjrsons have toU^ 
examined on an average to detect one case of elephantiasis in the adjoining Taluk 
^ABibaial)Uzha. Next to these Taluks comes the mountainous Taluk of Pattanu- 
^ Pliramwith 27 elephantoid cases. 

.. In all the other Taluks, except Trivandrum where we have 7 cases, most of 
probably forming part of the floating population of the capital, the nurnlxT 
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ill childhood, becomes more common in adolescence and incre^s in frequency in 
proportion to the number living at each decennial period. Waring found that out of 
945 cases of elephantiasis, 156 or 1,651 per 10,000 are between the ages of 35 and 40. 
The Travancore Census gives 1,445 as the corresponding figure per 10,00() 
of l)oth sexes afflicted with elephantiasis. This is the most favoured age according 
to all accounts. 


PlstrlbntioB bjr 


189. Allowance being made for omission by concealment, the female sex 
must be taken as relatively immune to this affliction 
to the extent of their lesser exposure to the exciting 
<Muses of lymphangitis. For every 1,000 males afflicted with elephantiasis, there 
are only 682 females suflFering from that malady. Waring found that, in the Taluk 
of Shertallay, 1 in every 16*5 males and 1 in every 38*5 females had elephantoid 
swellings. According to the Census, the same Taluk shows one elephantoid case in 
20 males and in 295 females. The relative frequency at the several age-periods 
seems to be almost the same in both sexes. 


190. Viewed according to religion, the Hindus apjiear to be most susceptible 
to the disease, nearly 21 out of 10,000 of the popula- 
tion taken for the whole State being afflicted. The 
Musalmans and Christians come next in equal propor- 
tions. The ratio among AuimistH is inconsiderable. 


PUtrlbutlon bf r^UfloB 
and caste. 


Among the several castes, the Ivonkanis and Havas appear to be the most 
uffli('ted. 4 hese are fojlowcd by the Indian Musalmans and Christiaiijs. 
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SuBSiDUBV Table l.—Avirage number of Afflicted per 10 fM of each ‘Sex 
by Taktks and Natural Divmoiis in 1891 and 1901. 


Iksanb. Deaf-mute. Blind. I LKfERn. afkkctf.d with 

£i.F.niANTiAn]K. 

Maiei. Females. Males. Females Males. Fema|eB.| Males. Feinnlos Males. | Females. 
1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 1901 1891 l‘H)l 1891 llHll j 1891 1901 1891 1901 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 I If) 10 17 Ift | 19 


AfKKC’TF.D with 
Ei.kfhantiasik. 


DiviAon. 

. Agastisvaram 
. Eraniel 
, Vilsvankod . . 
. Xeyyattinkara 
». Trivandrum .» 
6. Chirayinkil . . 
7 Quilun 

8. Karunagapalli 

9. Kartikapalli . . 

0. Ambalapazha 

1. Shertallay .. 
2 Parur 

13. Vaikam 

14. Timvalla 

|5. Mavolikara . . 


Eattem Dtviiion. 
10. Tovala . . 

17. Kalkulam 

18. Nodumangad.. 

19. Kottarakara .. 
ilO^Patlanapuram 

21. Shencottah .. 

22. Kunnattur .. 

23. Chengannur .. 

24. Changanachery 
2^». Kottayam 

20. Ettumanur .. 

27. Minachil 

28. Todnptuha .. 

29. Mavattopusha 
Kunnatnad .. 

31. Alangad .. 

32. Cardamom Hilli 

Total .. 
'^'>tal, Stati .. 
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•8 6‘4 

4 2 10 

61 38 
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6-0 40 

4-4 51 
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4-7 01 

27 11*4 

2- 4 2.V3 

02 12-4 

•‘l-H 7-7 

2 2 19 

19 10 3 

3'5 91 


30 ! 17 •> 

2-3 10 .. 


10 

24 

.. 

2‘5 

30 

•0 

4 1 

2 0 

7 

1-2 

14 


•8 

2-5 

•3 

57 i 

4'l 

'2 

37 

1 

K-1 


4 4 

1-9 
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8-3 

4-3 

445 0 

9-6 

34 

•0 

1 

13 

3-5 

10 

'9 

1-5 

•1 

41 

14 

20 

3-4 

20 

410 
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SrnsiDiABV Table II . — Average number of Afflicted per 10 fiOO of 
each Sex by Religion, * 



Subsidiary Table III . — Average number of Afflicted per lOfiOO of 
Selected Castes, 


Namk of Caste. 

Insane. 


Males. 

Females 



Lf.i^rrb. 


AkPBCTEI) with 
Elkfhanttasib. 


Males. Females Males. Females Males. iFemales Males. Femaled Males. Female 


HINDU. 

Ampalavasi 

Ampattan 
Brahmin (Malaysia 
Do (Others) 
Chakkala* ,. .. 
Chotti . . . . 
Ilttvan . . . . 
Kummalan 
Kanian .. 
Konkani . . . . 
Kura van .. .. 
Krishnanvakai 
Maran . . , , 
Maravan . . . . 
Nayar . , , . 
Fandaram 
Parayan . . . . 
Pulayan . . . , 
Channan . . . . 
Vanian . . . . 
Yellalan . . . . 
MU8ALHAN. 


•5 1 

•7 

1*7 

1.9 

VB 

1*3 

80 

1-4 

2-9 

14 

1-4 

1-4 

5-0 

20. 

i 2-6 

12 

22 

19 

41 

2*3 

2-2 


2-4 

12 
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SUBSIDUW Tabm ly. -Distributim by Age of 10,000 persons 
* tn each Sex for each Ivfrmify, 


Aoe- 

IKRIOD. 

Malks. 


Pkmalks. 1 

Total. 

Inaant. 

Deaf- 

muto. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected 
with Ele- 
phantiisia. 

Total. 

Inaano. 

De»f. 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Affected 
with Kle* 
phantissia. 

' 13 ‘ 

1 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

~ 9 


""ir' 

Hii'” 

0- 6 

5 - 10 

10 - 16 

15 — 20 
20-26 
‘^5 - 30 
30-35 
35-40 
40-46 
45-60 
.50-66 

r>.5 - 60 

iO and over. 

176 

347 

6^.6 

644 

761 

>;i.33 

976 

1,037 

1,01)8 

912 

824 

631 

1,092 

34 

*240 

614 

616 

1,199 

1,062 

1,747 

m 

1,301 

959 

445 

993 

470 

1.004 

1,068 

1,239 

940 

1,660 

684 

641 

641 

406 

428 

821 

698 

225 

498 

740 

40i 

804 

836 

788 

724 

852 

W'4 

932 

691 

1,70* 

60 

50 

2‘»7 

666 

694 

1.100 

1,199 

1,209 

1.308 

1,100 

912 

• m 

971 

11 

51 

LW 

622 

1,017 

1.O90 

IhM 

1,.M1 

1,1(16 

928 

m 

1,008 

2«3 

4fi0 

(ids 

776 

75r» 

1,(V4) 

y,w 

929 

968 

1 689 

i 776 

608 
1,190 

47 

237 

2<4 

427 

6(’>4 

1.327 
IM) 
1.2:i2 
1,137 

1.327 
m i 
806 
474 

352 

762 

1,261 

1.144 

197 

997 

7;i3 1 

704 

fvf»7 

528 

2;i5 

8K) 

404 

591 

618 

713 

736 

7:«; 

OtiT) 

926 

808 

47)1 

736 

623 

2.05K) 

222 

148 

420 

716 

741 

1308 

1,111 

716 

988 

668 

889 

21 

.t 

4f)8 

749 

IOTkI 

),10» 

1,241 

1,146 

1,082 

1,149 

m 

1,278 

Total. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 1 

10,00) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


SuBSiDlABY Tablk V . — Distribution of Infirmities by Ayeamony lOfiOO of the Population* 


Aor- 

rKKioa 

Malm. 



Femalf-k. 



Total 

afflicted. 

Inune. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

) Affected 
Lepers. 1 with Ele* 
iphantiaMis. 

Total 

)i|0icted 

Infianc. 

Deaf- 

mute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

AffiHjUnl 
with Kle- 
pliantiasis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0- 6 

" 2-3 

•1 

12 

•7 

*3 

•2 

1*9 

•0 

•6 

•fi 

*4 

‘2 

6-10 

4-3 


24 

16 

*3 

*9 

32 

-.3 

13 

13 

•3 

•6* 

10-15 

7'H 

•4 

2*7 

2*6 

1*6 

.3*0 

5*5 

*4 

26 

!•() 

10 

28) 

16-20 

11*4 

1*1 

4*3 

1*8 

41 

96 

7*6 

•6 

2-8 

21 

21 

7*9 

20-26 

14*9 

1*5 

3*6 

4*1 

6*7 

17*9 

7-6 

10 

21 

23 

22 

131 

26-30 

19« 

2^6 

6*3 

38 

8*0 

259 

10*2 

20 

24 

2*2 

37 

177 

30-36 

205 

2*7 

2*8 

43 

107 

3.3*9 

12*1 

24 

HI 

2*6 

4) 

24 3 

36 - 40 

21*8 

4*5 

2*6 

4*0 

107 

41H 

1.3*8 

2*8 

27 1 

42 

4*1 

322 

40-46 

28*0 

30 

36 

62 

163 

61*8 

17*8 

3*2 

:i-2 

46 

67 

371 

46-fjO 

316 

6*5 

2-8 

72 

161 

WV.3 

16-8 

5-0 

.34 1 

34 

51 

460 

f)0-66 

36*1 

5i 

36- 

10*6 

168 

597 

20*9 

.35 

3'5 1 

60 

7-8 

f».3‘8 

55-60 

37*9 

3*9 

4*5 

128 

16*7 

681 

2:V6 

57 

27 

7-4 

78 

428 

00 and OTor 

440 

4*9 

4*7 

17*9 

165 

59*8 

2.')() 

1-5 

4*6 

1.34 

65 

469 

Total. 

16*0 

20 

3*1 

4*2 

6-8 

236 

9*4 

]*4 

23 

29 

28 

IG’4 


SdB8Idia£T Tablk VI . — Proportion of Females aj/lictcd to IfiOO Males at each Age 


Age-period. 

Total afflicted 

Insane. 

1 

2 

3 

0- 5 

929 

1,000 

«-JO 

747 


10-16 

692 

857 

16-20 

696 

600 

20 - 26 

671 

778 

26-ao 

530 

800 

90 - 86 

667 

m 

86 - 40 

616 

610 

40 - 46 

648 

92:1 

46 - 60 

4.36 

737 

60- 66 

640 

643 

66-00 

661 

1,308 

60 and over .. 

628 

.346 

Total,. 

676 

7a 


Do&f mat?. 


m 

m 

m 

AVJ 

i,(r,3 

m 

m 

\,m 

m 

m 

W\ 


m 


Blind. 

Leiiers. 

6 

6 

1 

1 


806 

1,200 

565 

mi 

IjJOO 

618 

een 

429 

Uift 

477 

571 

1 372 

867 

811 

642 

379 

3H0 

261 

r>:)4 

4.35 

612 

411 

m 

867 

ctT 

401 

1 


A(To<!i«Ml with 
EI»[>hantia(iiM. 


I,2&0 

667 

630 

HTilt 

707 

m 

634 

Ml 

664 

K44 

661 

m 
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Chapter. X. 


Diagram -NQ 24. 

Showing the number of persons per 100,000 suffering from 
each of the four Infirmities at the Censuses of 
1891 & 1901. 
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Diagram. NP 26. 

Stowing by Uocennial age-perioda the number of persons 
per. 100,000 of the population suffering from each of the 
four infirmities. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

(TABLES XllI.XIIlA, ahuXVIII ) 


19L Scope of the Chapter--‘102. Introductorj^ — 193. Origin and Hijnijicani'e 
of Casie-^194. Theories a? to the basetof Caste-dwLnons -195. Castedaw-- 
198. Caste as it is now — 197. Castes in Southern India — 198. Social pre- 
cedence — 199. Alavan — 200. AmpalavM — 201. Ampaiian -202. Arl • 
203* Aryappattar--204. Asdri-~-205. Ddsi -206. Ilayatu- 207. hhavan-- 
208.Konkani — 209. Kotippattan — 210. Kudumi--211. Kvramn —212.MaI 
ay&XaKshatrijia — 213. M()x(in —214. Mittatu — 213. Namputivi — 216. Ndyai 
— 217.Paitatliydn — 218.Pdi{i-—219 .I\dayan---220.KdnikkaT(in-^221 .Man- 
xidn^222. Mutuvdn--223. Urd\i--224. Other Hill Tribes— 225. .Mahom- 
medans — 226. Christians. 

191. Imperial Table XIII exhibits the population by for (’antcM, TriU:« 

and Races. Subsidiary Table I f^ives their TahK|war 
Seope of tlid OHsptor. Jiatribution in rcsjKict of those numixTin/( 10,000 and 

over. Statistics of sub-divisions have also beui collected and einlxHlied in IiniKirbl 
Table XIIIA. Subsidiary Table If shows such Sf the Hub-divinionH as ikwhchh a 
, strength of 1,000 and more. A coinpirism of these figures with those of the last 
Census, however, is not easy as the grou|)ing of sub-divisiems upp(*ars to have kxMi 
then different and as the 1891 figures for all of them are not available to enable the 
necessary adjustment being made. A rough comjmrison may be possible in reH|HH*i 
of some of the castes and will be attempted. 

The subject of this Chapter is taken up under two heads ( I ) General and ) 
Descriptive and Statistical. 

A few ideas which, on a study of the subject, have suggested thcniselvcH are 
briefly explained under the first head, while in the second, a descriptive sketch (4 the 
main indigenous castes is a idid to the statistical notice proper to this Chapter. 
Castes and peoples not peculiar to this coast have not, for obvious reasons, been 
taken up for special treatment. 

General. , 

192. Ceste, first applied by the Pi»rtuguese to the hereditary social classes 

of India, holds a psition of first importance in an 
Xatrodaotonr. Report. Its sa<.*red antiquity for tlic 

orthodox, its unique tenacity for the icontK’last, its fiital obnoxioimness for the re- 
fonner, have all contributed, each its share, to the interest now centred in a 
difcussiou of the caste problem. Its origin, its import, its influence and its destiny 
have been diversely written about. The most general view is tliat the origin of 
caste was first racial and then occupational, that its import is neither rel^ous nor 
morid but social and political, that its influence, though civilizing and enriching 

■ • 
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■AP. XX. under certain conditions, is now destructive of all national iijstincts and patriotic 
ABA. 198. impulses and that its final goal and destiny is the limbo of well-merited oblivion. 

With the innumerable writings tliat now exist expressive of all shades of opinion, 
it is not permitted to attempt a repetition of them here. But the progress of 
(•nquiry, from an internal atand-point, into the ancient institutions of India is 
gradually revealing fresh glimpses into the past which promise to lend themselves 
to be worked into a connected exposition of what caste was in the earliest times. 
The sim[)lc unsophisticated defence of the present-day orthodox Hindu who 
contents himself with saying that he cannot be wiser than his ancestors is no 
defence, but a confession of inability to defend, and an exparte trial is as much out 
of place in a scientific as in a judicial tribunal. The views of orientalists are mostly 
based on caste as it now lies disorganized and in ruins, and there is no denying that 
an examination of the diseased body and still less a necropsy is not the best raetho<l 
of obtaining an insight into the physiological condition, that is, the state of w'orking 
under normal arrangements of structure and function. 

193. To begin with, caste, it is claimed, is not a strategic device conceived 
Origin and alg’nifloanoe and w'orked by an influential few for selfish ends, but a 
, ofCaate. scheme of co-operative life based on the highest ideals 

of universal wcill-bcing. Its observance, however, is not the sine qua non of personal 
piety. The Ativarnii^ramis or the persons who have passed the limitations and 
prescri[)tion8 of caste, or the boyond-castes as they may be called, stand as good 
a chance of salvation as any others. Caste, nevertheless, has a distinct religious 
principle and an all-permeating religious aim. The principle is universal unity of 
natiu'c and interest amidst diversity in structure and function. The aim is the 
securing of spiritual prosiicrity conjointly with the tem|)oral. According to the most 
prevalent soluxjl of Hindu cosmogony, all was once undifferentiated unity which 
l:?ecaine separated existences at the thought of the Creator. Harmony was imprint- 
on the face as the purpose to be kept in View in the working of tlie universe ami 
unity once again was declared as its ultimate goal. To quote the almost concurrejit 
sentiments of Drydeu; — 

F rom Imrmony, heavenly liarmony 
This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony 

Through all the. commas of tha notes it raiu 

Tiio diapason closing full in man.'' 

As long as these ideals wore remembered, every person acted, in concert wltb 
every other. The divine nature of the origmal equipment of man, his functional 
division into castes — the A'lldnifl or the producers of material neccasariea; th^ 
Vai.sias, their exchangers ; the Kshatriyas, the rcsixmsible guardians of internal and 
external order ; and the Brahmins, the custodians of the word of God. f ASrutis or 
VMas), the teachers, the ritualists and the thinkers — and lastly, the insisting on 
the watchword ‘‘no-trespassers, no sloths’’ being religiously obeyed, all these 
served to enable the principle of co-oj)erative unity being kept up, automatically as 
it wore, by the people whose interests would have otherwise clashed and spelt the 
ruin of all. Kuch ela-ss had its own standard of honour and enj^iyed equal respect 
in the, common we. Jtlu Spirituality was the common goal to which the faith- 
ful i)crlbrinance by each of liis ordained duty or Dharma,^ one of the names for 
religion, imorringly led, To the Hindu mind, all genius or inspiration is the per- 
i!cptioxi of unity, and the mathematics of Euclid or the sculpture of Michael Angelo 
would be aa authentic an expression of the, religious consciousness as the saint-hood 
of Eranuis." 
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It seemed, therefore, nothing outrageous to believe that a \)evmn, Idonging to oxAP. xt 
a hereditary caste, steadily adhering to the duties of that caste without seeking to PAEA. iaj 
disorganize society by aiming at a new and untried sphere of work, and 
therefore by his V ilsanil or the enduring memory of jiast acts and past aspirations 
to take birth in the same caste for the whole cycle oft his embodied exisUmeo, was 
as favourably placed as the memW of any other caste in respect of tem|)oml and 
spiritual interests. At each re-birth, he found his intellect better develoiKnl, his 
mind more and more controlled, and, in due course, lie became not an external or 
functional Brahmin, which would be conti*ary to tlie ground-plan of the universe, 
but an internal or psychic Brahmin, a condition to which all castes arc exi>ccted 
to aspire. 

The unique, indeed, most marvellous civilization of ancient India has been 
traced to this early division of labour and transmission of skill from fntlier to son 
through unbroken generations and in increasing degrees, and is ttv) well-kmnvn to 
need any expatuvtion. It is enough to say that, in such a state of sociid lifc‘, desert- 
ers and trespassers were unknown and that ejich caste had to look npn the interests 
of another as vitally intertwined with its own. As Macleo<l jioints out, the two im- 
portant elements that entered into the conccpti(*m of caste were steadily kept in 
view: riV. ‘‘ that our place in the world is assigned to us by divine sovereignty, and 
tliatthe co-oporation and sympathy of a brotherhood arc essential to our useful- 
ness and happiness in the world.’’ The present-day economic com])lic:itions of over- 
production as by machinery were then unheard of.^ Independent Imnd-labour, each 
working in his own home, regulated the numl)er of workers as well as the expan- 
sion of trade. By the prohibition of foreign travel and by tlic religions avoidance 
of all things foreign, commercial strife, both at home and aijroad, was guarded 
against. And last of ali, under no stress, social, ]>()litical or pijpulational, wns 
preached the gospel of comj)etition witli a view to substitution, which is now the 
prevailing cult, not in religion merely, but in literature, industry and art. Im- 
provements and additions formed the accepted creed, and unity, not diversity, was 
the presiding genius. 

To the objeotion that such arrangements of the various memlK-rs of a com- 
munity and the forming, round the dillereijt orders of men, of artificial })nrriers whicli 
it would be impious to pass, check genius in its career and confine to the functions 
of an inferior caste talents fitted to shine in a higher sphere the rcjdy has ))ecn 
giten in unmistakable terms that “the arrangements of civil government are made, not 
for what 18 extraordinary, but for what is common; not for the few, hut for the 
ipany”; and that as every Indian knows the station allotted to him and the inherited 
responsibility for certain functions in society, the latter “occupy his thonghUor 
employ his hands and from his earliest years, he is tniin<?d to the haliit of doing 
with ease and pleasure” the work of his life. “The seimration of professions in 
India and the early distribution of the people into classes attached to various kinds 
of work secured such abundance of the more common and useful comnuslitics 
as not only supplied their wants but ministered to those of the countries around 
them.” To these appreciative jemarks of a foreign writer,* it may lx: ndde( )y 
way of a reverent corrigendum et addendum that the idea he refers to of a h igher 
and lower caste did not find place in the original scheme of caste and that, if the 
power of /iaiit be duly recognized in the relative estimation and carefully eliminated, 
it win be seen that all functions, if they are to be efficiently and intelligently per- 
formed, give equal scope for mental development and require mental fitness in almost 


^ Rpbertion f HiUorkai DitqtihiiioM cm India. 
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iXAP.Xt. identical proportions. Farther, the inexpediency of discoiii^glng certain vital 
A»A. 194. duties of tlie body-jwlitic by hninding their votaries as inferior castes is too 
obvious to have escaped the notice of the ancients. It is evidently a later accre- 
tion, due to the original princijde of co-ojtcrative unity having been lost sight of 
and to coin|ietitive feelings between caste and caste having sprung up as a sign 
of deterioration. 

194. Race-stock, occupation, and inequality in mqrriagc arc considered to 
l)e the chief Ixises on which caste-distinctions have 
Tbtorle* aa to the bases fnxnwl. (Jeogr.aphical distribution and liu- 

of Oaste-dlelslons. gujstic differences also determine caste-growths to a 
noticeable extent. Accorditig to the racial theory, the first idesi of caste in India 
(.Sanskrit Varna, meaning also colour) arose with an attitude of isolation on tlie 
]>art of tlie fair-skinned Aryas towanls the dark Pre- Aryan tribes, and the aji- 
pinted mission of this institution was to harmonise and weld into one organic 
whole the various ethnic elements by means of fusion and gradation with suitable 
adjustment of function and regulation of domestic and social life; occui»itionul 
groups seem to liave then crystallized into caste sub-divisions. There is, nt the 
tsiine time, the other view that colour is more a result of climate and exjmsure than 
a characteristic racial feature, and that, in the absence of anthropmetric and other 
incontrovertible evidence collected under due care, the origin of caste must, for 
scientific purpses, remain an opn question. 

195. This refers to restrictions on occuption, marriage, food, prescrip- 
tions in regard to ceremonies and details of prsonal 
Ofttte-Uw. conduct, all of which reveal significant traits of the 

Hindu character. From the earliest times, inter-marriage was prescribed only be- 
tween mcmliers of the same caste. The regulation of inter-dining served to emjtlin- 
sise the prescription. All restrictions had for their object the securing of evolution- 
;tl efliciencv and the preventing of confusion in regard to caste-functions. Certain 
acts were disallowed for |>articular castc.^, and some have seen in this the prtial 
hand of an unrighteous caste-maker. The Brahmins were prohibited from wielding 
the sword, engaging in trade or undertaking any industry. The Kshatriyas and the 
Vai.syas ivere to study the Veda.s, to prform y^gas or sacrifices and to make gifts, 
but not to teach the Vedas, to serve as purohits for y A gy n i c (sacrificial) rites or 
to accept gifts. The industrial classes (.Sftdms) having a material object to think 
upon anil work at, the concentration of attention on an act of service to socifity 
that an earnest workman practises in all the minutioi of his function was consi- 
dered sufficient to foster in his mind the realization of the universal unity wdiich, 
according to the Hindu, is the real essence of religion. To these classes there- 
fore the Vedas, study or tuition, sacrifice, performance or preceptorship, gift- 
making or gift-receiving were considered unnecessary, or, to use the word generally 
em[)loyed to supprt the theory of imposition by superior authority on a sub- 
ordinate body, talxKi. Being tlie producers of wealth and hence the foundation of 
society, .SAilras were not to be hampred with ritualistic duties or conventional 
restrictions of any kind but left free to sustain social life by unremitting labour in 
their appiv.ted sphere. The Kshatriyas too, to whom the jieople had delegated all 
their power and prestige to enable them to co-ordinate the functions of society and 
to preserve order in the widest sense of the term, were not, unlike the Brahmins, 
heilged in by strict rules. So was it with regard to the Vaisyas. The latter had 
to see to the distribution of the industrial products and had to be favorably placed. 
But theVight of accepting gifts, not gratis really, but in exchange for ritualistic and 
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Other service rendered, was allowed to the Hmhmin who was bound inof*t by the 
rijrid rules of caste and religion and whose nndelegatable function was to think 
twich and i)riy for society. And it is natural, that at a time when knowletlge 
was felt to be best imparted with the living force of utteixMl words and safest se- 
cured in the memories of men, the preservation of the,Hrahinin—wliere will he the 
ancient Vedas now under the vicissitudes through which India has passed, hut f(»r 
tlicir transmission fiom lather to sou in uiiliroken coiitiniiity?~"))Ccanie the priniar\‘ 
duty of society. But his direct contribution to the material resources l)eiiig ai- 
most Htly his multiplication beyond the actual necils of society was discouraged. 
In fact every injunction and every restriction seemed calculated as if by exi)ress 
intent to guard against tlic [lossible obliteration of caste-distinctiveness. Sure- 
ly it is something that in a country coiKpiered for a thousand yeiirs,” says Sister 
Xivedita, “the poorest cooly would feel his race too gocwl to share a cup of water 
with the ruler of all India. We do not easily measure (he moral strength that 
is here involved. For the liahit of guarding the treasure of his birth for an nn- 

horn posterity feeds a deep undying faith in destiny in the human hrdist Caste 

is mce-continuity, it i.s the historic sense, it is the dignity of tmdition and purj^ose 
for the future, it is the familiarity of a whole jKiojde in all its grades with the 
supreme human motive of noblesse (Muje '' 


In all this exclusiveness there was, it miistlK^ said, an elasticity whieli, like 
Xapoleon’s genius, despised no rules, but knew when and how to break them. And 
akin to this was a receptivity of t(imper wbicli J)as long existed in the Hindu, 
either through ignorance or tlirougli intelligcMit tolcnitioii. ‘‘In India nil reli- 
gions have taken refuge-the Parsis Iied'orc the tide of Musalman comjuest, the 
(/hristians of Syria and tlie Jews. Ami tlfey have n^ceived more than shelter ; they 
have had the hospitiility of a world that liad nothing to fear from the fonagner 
who came in the name of freedom of conscience. Caste made this possible, for 
, in one sense, it is a social formulation (»f defence minus all elements of aggiHission.” 
Ill this connection it may be noted that “her (India’s) needs noware not what th(*y 
were yesterday. She wants a greater Hexihility, |H'rhaps, a readier )M>wer of a«ljuHt* 
ment than she lias ever laid. But it ought to come as an influx of consciousnesN 
of tho.se great spiritual tides on whose surface all <|ucstions of nislc ami ijon-<-as(c 
can be lifted into new and higher inter-yclations. (’hief amongst all her needB 
is that of a imsionate drawing together among her jwoplc themselv(!s. Tla* cry ( J 
lionor, of country, of place is yet to be heard by the soul of every Imliaii man and 
W(Wan in Himlustiui, and following hard upon it must sound the mighty overtone-^ 
of labor and race.”* 


196. .Caste as it is now ami luis been perhaps for over two tliousaml years is an 
institution resting on two idwis vi/.. (me, a sense of pri- 
OatU at it U BOW. nieval sepaniteness on the jwirt of wli sect i(m which 
feels a kind of graded relation to every oth(*r, and the (»tlicr, a kdief that the obma*- 
vance of certain laws in regard to marriage, fo(Mi,vcrcimmml8 ami men pat ion— whose 
tether is now under an ever-lcngthcniiig process— is not merely a )M>int of stK-ial cco- 
Domy raised for obvious reasons to the dignity of rank and lioiiour, but c»f rcligirms 
merit as well. The idea of highness and lowness in regard to caste, ulnsidy referred ((^ 
has brought a number of useful (XJCupatioiiH into disfavour witli tlicir traditional a<l' 
berents; and this, added to the fatal unconcern of one caste for aiiotlicr, has well-riigli 


• In connectioa wllh tlx wMraJIed tyrannv trf CartC'law, it hjw to he r*inembrfed that, under » trl4*m tirumittarKC*, tf e 
crth«Mon of th« group i» well w mh the lacriKce of tli« liberty of u few, and tiat (he outuging fd cuitcmr and il.c brcakui.; 
of cottveiaioiuUlty without tlroog reaaoo are everywhere considered anti-wH-iil. Vtr umtra, aotal preewre »hould not » r 
Allowed to MO the roots of Independence as wicictv ilaclf “is a 'A gue aixl irrciipiintilhlt Magiilrntet with ik) little illutninatinn 
to bit own purpoMt and teod^nclet that he frequenUy mintake* the p»uneer» of bia uwn martli for dexrter*. awl ^irdtri if.e 
atoning of propliets whose sepulchres and pjonumcnli will be erected by his chiMreii. 
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OMAW. XX. reduced the once rich and classic people of India to a state of * material and mental 
PAXA. 107. serfdom which, it need hardly be said, has been more crushing in its action and 
must be more lasting in its effects than the most degraded form of political slavery 
known. All castes have failed in their resj^ective duties and every caste feels that 
its appolntei Dharma will •not jmy the best. It is not possible to say which was 
the cause and which the effect. The Brahmin has almost forgotten his mission in 
life and the work for which he has l)een fitted by long heredity. His Kr/tayuga 
ancestor thought in the spirit of the Advaitin that he was God himself. His 
Kaliy uga descendant may perhaps do the same, but without realizing the respon- 
sibilities of that position. Tlie trading classes, such as we have, work merely for 
profit and without any social idea as to whether they are helping their producing 
countrymen or merely crushing them by ministering to a competing industry. In 
fact, all the universal and even national ideals involved in caste have been thrown 
overboard, and it is now but a seething mass of discontent, a dilapidated tower 
though of historic renown. 

To caste have been t):aced, by many, all the modern evils of Indian social 
and ])olitical life. Against caste, it is believed, the severest attacks of Buddha were 
levelled. Hut it is considered, on the other hand, equally probable that it is the 
disorganization of aiste and the degradation of its original ideals that have been the 
cliicf bancs of India and that the greatest apostle of Universal love preached not 
against the co-operative institution that caste once was, but against the competitive 
tendencies that began to show themselves as a latter-day symptom of decay. Some 
entertain the hope that if even now society could so arrange itself that each com- 
munity and meinl)erof that community would find their respective rights secured to 
them and would lie free, as the Indian i^^ple were, by age-long acceptance, from a 
desire to encroacli or fear of being encroached on, caste would be a source of strength 
and not of weakness. 

197. The castes in Southern India have been considered by European writers 
to fall into two or three racial groups, the Brahmins be- 
Oattei In Southern India, ing the Aryans, the ^^Hravidans, Turanians or 

Scythian people who have adopted ii\a very highly de- 
veloped form, the Aryan caste-system whose germs are found in the fout-fold caste 
system of Mauu,” and the Pnrayans and the Pulayans, a class of Kol-Aryans 
wlio preceded the Dravidians. Dr. Caldwell thinks that “all the indigenous tribes 
who were found by the Aryans in Southern India belonged substantially to one and 
the same race.”* The orthodox view, however, takes notice of no such racial differ- 
ences, though deep-laid distinctions in respect of social rank ore notoriously strong. 
According to a present-day exponent of great eminence, f “the theory that there 
was a race of mankind in Northern India called the Aryans and that the Southem- 
India Brahmins are the only Aryans tlrnt came from the north, <the rest of Southern* 
India mankind are of an entirely different cas^e or race - to the Southem-India 
Brahmins is entirely unfounded. Then there is the other idea that the 6^ftdra caste 
are merely the aborigines. What are they ? They are slaves. They say history 
repeats itself.^’ Because within historic times certain intelligent races coming in 
contact with some lesser intelligent ones constituted their children of mixed descent 
into a sei>arate and subordinate organization, “from that example” says he “the 
liiind jumps back several tboi^and years, and the same thing is repeated here, and 
the aroiiae lologist dreams that India W'as full of dark-eyed aborigines and the bright 

• CaUdwcU't 

• t Sviuni VivfkinaiMU. 
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\rvan8 came from the Lord knows where. Acoordin”; to some, they came fmm OKAV. SI. 
(\>ntral Tibet, othcM will hive it that they came from Central Asia.... Of late there '••• 

1ns l)^cn Bi atteiipt mide to prove that the .\rynns lived on the Swiss lakes. Some 
now they lived at the nirtli Pole. As for the truth of it, there is not one 
aordin our Scriptures to prove that he has evericome from anywhere which 
makes the Aryan go further than India ami in Ancient Imlia was included Afgha- 
nistan there it ends The only evplanatiou is to l»e found in the M a h ft h h &r a t a. 

.vhich’saysthat in the beginning of the Saty a Y uga, there was one ciste. Brahmins* 
and then by difference of oce'i|Mtion, they went on divi.ling tliemst-lves into all 

differences of caste In the beginning of the next S a t y a Y u g a all th(|a castes 

will have to go back to the same comliti.m." “ The solution of the caste prlUftcm m 
India” he proceeds to sav, “therefore assumes this form, not to degnwle the 
hiirher caste, not to out-crush the Brahmins. Brahminhoml is the i.leal of huniam- 

tv in India he must not go it is no use fighting among the r.vstes ; what 

g(Hxl will it do ? It will divide us all the more, weaken us all the more, .iegnidc 

us all the more, &c., &c.” 

Whatever be the scientific value that iniy be attached to this opinion of an 
institution which, though sentenced to die seems 

ethnic identity, at least, for the whole of Imhaii Imha, is a saf.> working tluor , an / 

imperial idea, and makes for peace and good-will more than any ^ 

Avebury says, “diffemit races in similar stages of sisnal evolution -x.r I gem mtion. 

:fs tt l m^y be, I would add -“often present more futures r 

another than the same race d.«s to itself in a. hfferent stage <>[ 'f; 

the converse, a nice in different stages of its history may present siicl grea di cr 

llrrrt^^ronsly nc«»tivo . 1,0 ..f .1,0* 

separate races altogether. 

i,s. The 1,100 of ,.,oki„s o„. . sn„io,i li.. of Hi„.i., 

their relative status as now iwceiitcd more or U s n 
SaoUl pr«o«d«no*. ^.^-icty in wncrivl, took formal hIihim* in conms'tiun with 

also fmmed to .erve as a lias.s to ^ , 

list and questions were sent, replies ' 

felt prepared to offer views on the (piestioii of prcce<lencc. 

As noted already, every caste was originally- ^ iumllm 

function performed by one was, iiiidcr t le eo-opera ultitml.' 

siHiiety, indUpeimble culture were work- 

prevaM andas long as the liighes* I ■ ^ I 

ed up toby all oistes, adventitious c.nm — . . -h ^ 
value of the several caste f I |j„t, when 

not constitute elements of distin tc n - ^ ^ 

gradual differences in development legm ' , | „,j,i,rij|lv e msidered tin- 

saint more than the liandicriftsnun, t le Ics .,u.u with this 

more developed as higher and the sti ess.r _ I higlicr l>v the lower. 

Brahminical observances begin to be aiLp^cdby 

vor'il’ililftory.* 
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CRA?. XI. l)y easy stages the degree of approach to the Brahmin in forms and ceremonials k- 
rAxk. 199. eame the guiding principle of the hierarchy of caste. Successive foreign invasions 
dating from the time of Alexander, aided by the natural decay incidental to the 
lapse of time, loosened the foundations of society, and to the demoralizing effect of the 
struggle for existence that foUowed is attributable the medieval corruptions of the 
caste-system. With the re-awakening of rationalism, a revolt against unjustifiable 
distinctions is fast developing and the educated sections are beginning to feel that 
the re-arrangement of 8(x;iety on the natural lines of harmony between structure and 
function, with all disturbing elements of invidiousness thoroughly but cautious- 
ly elimmated, is the re(|uire!ncnt of the day. The distinction between caste and 
caste, tnough persisting in certain parts of India and under specially favour- 
able circumstances which cjinnot, from the nature of things, be expected to be 
])crmanent, has almost lost its vigour. And in view of the reaction that is setting 
in, the attempt to exhibit and record a dying difference will hurt the feelings of 
several sections of j)eople and may even be looked upon as a retrogressive move. 
There is the further likcllh(Kjd of its being taken by the masses as affixing tlie 
stampof Government recognition to such a gradation. The Brahmins, the 
Malabar Kshatriyas, the Ampalavasis, the Niyars or ASfldras touse a more 
fnclusive term, the indigenous artizan classes and the miscellaneous labouring castes 
considered as occupying the lowest rungs of the social ladder, represent in order the 
typical groups of Hindu society and may be clearly differentiated. As for adjudging 
between the component members of each, the practiail difficulties are many. The 
status-regulating features are very irregularly distributed over the several castes and 
it is not easy to assign exact value to each of them. The difficulties are particu- 
larly grojit in Malabar where the existence of a numkr of quasi-Brahminical and 
iiitcrmetliate castCs and the |>eculiar customs in vogue greatly complicate the ques- 
tion. \dewed, therefore, from the standpoint of either sdentific accuracy or public 
policy, the formulation of a scale of well -recognized social precedence for the Tra- 
vancore castes has to be given up for the present. 

In the succeeding pages of this Chapter, ethnographic details on the lines sug- 
gested by the India Commissioner and as far as could be collated within the time 
available and with the facilities at hand, have been put together and may, on the 
))reHent (xx^asion, be left to S|X5ak for themselves. When, as the result of the proposed 
l^thnographic Survey, unim[3eachable daU are placed before the world, the prepara- 
tion of a precedence list will be a less 8lip{)ery undertaking, and the help that such 
a list is intended to afford to Anthrojxnnetry in tlie discussion of caste is likely 
to 1 k» of a more substantial kind. 

Descriptive and Statistical. 

191). The A/avansor UppaMvans are so called because they work in 
A /a m s or salt- pans. They are also called Chitrava/iars 
iKjcause they follow achitrq^ (interesting) occujiation* 
Tliree or four centuries ago, seven families of them are said to have been brought 
over from the Pil/idyau territory to Travancore for working in the salt-pans. It is 
said, that there arc, in T marakku/am, P u t ta/am and other places in South Travun- 
core, inscriptions reconling their immigration; but these have not been deciphered. 

^ Tho Bystem of iranslitorAtion of Indian words for this Chapter is an adaptation of the oneuied by the Ute 
Professor Max MiUlor in his *^pacred Books of the East." 

tt-i, sdi-e, #^0, 

. aorrC), a9«au, cu-kh, "®-gh, ••■»ng, Aiarch, oa«chh, 

omth, »-t, tt-th, m-sdh, mnan, oj«ip, 

ph, •asm, •*=r, o*”r, ai»l, 
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They speak Tamil. Marriage takes place both before an 1 after puberty, the oolel)m- vmM.9, zt< 
tion lasting for three days. A dowry from eleven to one hundred fanatns FAlA.loa 

to 1 4) is given to the girl. Marriage may lx: conducted either in the bridegroom’s 
liouse or in that of the bride. Polygamy is common. Divorce is jtermittod and wid- 
ows may re-marry. When the divorce is made without proper reason, juaintenaua' 
has to be given to the wife. The A/a vans are flesh-eaters. Drinking is rare among 
them. Burial was the rule in ancient days; but now the deiul are s )mctimes burne<l. 

Tattooing is a general custom. The tutelary deities of the A/avatis are I'sistA and 
P,hadrak4/i. Asa class, the A/avans are very industrious. There are no better salt- 
labourers in all Southern India. 

The A/avans number in all .'192 — 30C males and 28(1 females, and are returned 
by the Taluks of Agastisvaram, Eraniel, Kalkulam, Vilavankwl un i Trivandrum, 
the first-named containing nearly three- fourths of the total. 


200. The term ‘ Ampalavusi’ (one who lives in a temple) is a group-name 
and is applied to castes whose occu|>Htion is temph* 
AmpaUTaal. Kera/unfiliiitiuya sixiiks of them as 

K slK-travftsinah which means those who live in temples. They are also ktiown as’ 
Anteri/as, from their occupying an intermeiliate |s)sition iK-tween the Brahmins 
and the Brahmanical Kshatriyas of Malabar on the one Imml and the .Srtdras on the 

other. While acconling to one view they are fallen ' 

writer of the Kera/olpatt i would put them dowiuis an advance from the Aftdras. 

The castes recognised as include! in the generic name of Amixdav.\si are:- 

, XT • (5 A/ika/. H- V'lriyar. 

1. Nampia-tsan. "• 


12. Nil//upa//an. 
1.3. Tiyat/iuiai. 
14. Kunikkii/. 
1,7. Potuvfi/. 


2. Pushpakan. "• Nampiti. 

3. PfippaZ/i. 

4. Chakkiyar. N«mp>y'\'’- 

5. Brahmani or Daivampa/i. 10. Pishara/i. 

Thousrh most of these divisions arc shown separately in ImisTi.d T.ibic 
they are hel treatcnl as one for the sake of convenience. All 

come under this group, strictly si)eakino. Hvim U) the scrvicf* 

.» b. U»«, ta .ccIpUng ,1,,., in ...nl.lc, .nnl L Zr .irr n 

,.f -G*!, they hope u, be fan U.« - ZZili.; 

the case of ascent from lower castes, the <(11 • . . referred to 

mlditional religious merit. ^ of their authenti- 

lielow in regard to the chief divisions. ^ conventional sins 

city. At the same time it is .pute conccival le ' Hinduism. All con- 

was very great in the early unimphistica^ a^^^ Hpiiitaneously siilxirdi- 

siderations of sentiment and interest of caste iktsoiis wHoh* 

iiated; and in their altruistic desire to keep up l'“" ^ Scanner of Hearts, .lid 
olIem;s would not otherwise be known except t.. he 

not proUbly hesitate to come forward and .c^P T-i 

with a cool aelf-sacrifice rarely surjiassed kinds, ami t.i 

form a self-contained community, there o , . j - a,,,) interincliatc 

U»m fan. infaUn* 

castes wereor^mzed as by a nat^ P - „ffor.l 

ly weak moral sense - /^..jneiety attachcl no stigma to these 

suflaoent scope for its gradual strengthening. y 
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ex^r. *1. c:if<tes ; and one did not look ui)on liis traditional origin wi^ any more sense of 
VJiilA.aoo. mortification than one woidd feel at the possession of an evolutional defect. liacli 
incinl)er believed that by serving out his term of life in accordance with the canons 
prescribed, lie would be returned to the position from which his distant progenitor 
fell. The moral effect of such an object-lesson on society in general was, of courw, 
great. \'iewed from the economic aspect, the occupations ordained for these inter- 
mediate castes seem to liave been so arranged as not to disorganize society with re- 
” fereiice to the division of labour and the contentment and harmony that characterized 
its working. The object and aim of the scheme of Indian castes is, as’generally ad- 
mittol, to enable society to keep up, by heredity, progressive skill and fitness in all 
the functions on which universal happiness depends. Its further object seems to 
be to keep out from the world’s arena the chances of one occupational class tres- 
|);issing oil another and thus creating feelings of unhealthy rivalry. 

The industrial .Sftdra, as the foundation of society, was to be kept undisturlie 1 
by adverse influx, the exchanging Vaisya should not be demoralized by the letting 
in of jX)ssit)le competitors and the hereditory protector of internal order and 
external peace should not be handicapped by the admission of evolutionol tyros 
•into bis ranks. The delinquent Uralimiu cannot be retained in the.Bmhminic fmic- 
tion without lowering the standard of his caste. He had, therefore, to be allotted other 
funetioiis. Temple service of various kinds, such as garland-making for the Push- 
pakan, V ilriynr and othersaud popular recitation of God’s works, for the Ch&k- 
k iy a r, were found to hold an intermediate place between the internal functions of the 
Bmlimins and the external functions of the other castes, in the same sense in which 
the temples themselves are the exoteric counterparts of an esoteric faith and n*- 
present a ])ositiou between the inner and the outer economy of nature. Hence 
arose probably an intermediate status with intermediate functions ft)r the An tara/as, 
tlie intermediates of Hindu Society. The Kshatriyas having commensal privileges 
with the Brahmins come next to them in the order of social j)rcced 0 nce. In the 
matter of pollution perunls which seem to ])e in an inverse ratio to the position of the 
casU*, the Brahmins observe l()days,the Kshatriyas, lldays, and the^Sftdrasof 
Malabar (Xayars), 1(1 days. The Ampalavftsis generally observe pollution for V2 
days. lu some cases, however, it is as short as 10 and in others, as long as 13 and 
even 14, but never 16 days. 

The chief Ampalavftsi castes may now be taken up separately and a few des- 
criptive notes given, 

(1) Nampivassan, (2) PrsHPAKAX, (3) PiPPALM AND (4) Brakmani;— 
These four castes from a sub-group of the Ampalavftsis known generally as U « or 
more roughly as Puslipakans, a name baseil on community of traditional occupa- 
tions, /. p., preimring garlands (Pushpam) for the temples. Three accounts are 
given regarding the origin of the Pushpakan caste. Two refer to the physiological 
condition of their distant female progenitor ani the thiM, to their occujxvtion. Of 
the former, one makes the Pushpakan caste the descendants of a Brahmin woman 
conceived while her mother was in menstral impurity; and the other which tin? 
Pushpakans hold in greater favour, considers them as the offspring of a Brahmin 
woman who, contrary to the laws of early marriage then in force, was not married till 
after puberty. If the latter account is correct, Pushpakan’s are, to judge by the 
present-day standard of Malabar Brfthmins, as good NampAtiris as any others. 
But it is doubtful if the NampAtiris atany time married their girls before puberty. 
And even if early marriage was once in practice among N amp Atir is, it is not probu- 
ble that, contrary to the forces that have operated in other cominunities in tlie 
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direction of altering adult to early marriage, the Nanvpfttiru would have gone 
back to the early Afyan system. 

The occupation theory apixjnrs, however, to be least free of objalion. Thest* 
together with the Vftriyars and the Pishara/is are alone now entitled to pre|>are 
garlands for teinples if we except the Pftppaa^aram^ and Kurukka/s who*have 
immigrated from the Tamil country. 

Pushpakans who live to the south of ftvAr in the Kartika|)alli Taluk are 
railed Pdppa/fis, another term that indicates their traditional occuiMition. The 
house ofaPushpakanis avllcd Phina/Aam (flower-house), 

Occupation . — ^The N a m p i a 5 ^a n s, otherwise called N a m p i y ft r s or N a m p i s, 
have at present no temple-service of any kind. They keep gymnasia or scluKds of 
training suited to the Indian system of warfare. They were the (5 ur us of the fight- 
ing Nftyars. They seem, however, at one time to have followi^d the profession of 
garland-making in temples. It is still the occupation of many Nampia.s\vans in 
Cochin and British Malabar. The occupation of the Brfthmanis is to sing and 
do certain priestly or Brahminic functions at NAyar marriages. 

Social and Religious Ceremonials : — They are the same for all the meml)ers of 
tins group, who observe most of the Braliminictal ceremonies. The U pa nay ana is^ 
jHjrformed between the 8tli and the IGth year. They are to rejieat the (rftya tri ten 
times at each Sandhya, morning, ri'Kin and evening. The eldest son alone is en- 
titled to marry as in the caseoftlie NampAtiris. Though anexogamoussul)-divi- 
sion in that all Pushpakans belong to the same Gotra, they freely inter-marry. 
Divorce is permitted and a NampAtiri Brahmifi may lie accephnl as the second 
husband. In these cases which are very rare, the children lx>rn of the secxuid husband 
have the same right to the pro[)erty of the first as the latter’s own. A mm A nay ft /- 
/a m(the tossing and catching of exquisitely jKdished metal •balls)and K a i k o t / i k k a / / 
(dancing, wdth clapping of hands) are the favourite amUKements at a Push|)aka 
marriage. Their caste-government is in the hands of the Nam p A tiri Vaidikas. 

• For all usual ceremonies they select priests from their own caste. 1 he H r A h m a n i s, 
however, have I /ay atu 8 as their priests and follow the Marunyikkathaynmhiw. 
The |)eriod of pollution after death is 10 days as in the case of the I/ayatus and 
the MAttatus, 

( 5) ChakkiyAks T he word ‘C h ft k k i y A r’ is generally dcri ved from S 1 A pr h y n - 
vftkkukftr (those with eloquent words) and refers to the traditional jf unction ol 
the caste in Malabar society. 

• Origin . — According to the fr A t i n i r n a y a, the C li ft k k i y ft r s represent a casU* - 
growth of the K a 1 1 y u ga. The offence U) which the first C h ft k k i y ft r owes his posi - 
tion in society was, it would apjieivr, brought to light after the due jicrfornutm e of 
the Upanayanasamskftra. Persons in resi>ect of whom the lapse was deU^cted 
liefore that spiritualizing ceremony took place be:’ame Nain[>iyftrs, Mann 
derives SAta whose functions are identical with the Malabar Chftkkiyftr from a 
Pratilfima union,* 1 . e. of a Brahmin wife with a Kshatriya husband. 

Manners^ Custom and Ceremonies . — Inheritance is in the female line. The girls 
either marry into their own castes or enter into the Sam band ham form of alliance 
withNampAtiris. They are called Illfl/ammamftr. Theirjewedry resembles that 

oftheNarapAtiris. ThcChftkkiyftr maychcK>w; a wifefor Sambandham from 

among the NampiyArs. They are their own priests; but the Brahmins do the 
purification (Punyftham) of house and person after birth or death polluUon. ic 
pollution itself lasts for 11 days. The number of times the Gftyatri may lx* 
i^peated is ten. , — — 

* A u oppM«lt«i«Aiiii)4«»BiMonl»UicaKrl.|» 

» 
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Occupation.— The traditioniil occupation of the Ch4kkiy4ri has been, as 
already referred to, the recitation of Purftnic stories. Theacoountsofthe Avatftras 
have been considered the highest form of Scripture of the non-Brahminioal classes and 
the early Brahmins utilized the intervals of their VMic rites, li a the rftemoons, 
for listening to their recitation by castes who could afford the Kesore to study and 
narrate them. Special adaptations for this purpose have been composed by writers like 
Nftr&yana Bhattapftda generally known as the Bhat/atiripp^/, among whose 
w'orks DhtavAkya, P&ncbftllsvayamvara, Suhhadrftharana and Kaunte* 
y&shtaka are the most popular. In addition to these, standard Sanskrit wpikslike 
Bhd^achampu and Mahftn&taka are often pressed into the Ghftkkiyftr's ser- 
vice. Numerous Upakathks or episodes are brought in by way of illustration, and 
the marvellous flow of words and the tellinghumour of his utterances keep ^e audi- 
ence spell-bound. Onthelltsavam prt^ramme of every important temple especially 
in North Travancore, theChakkiykrkflttu (Chkkkiyftr’s performance) is an essen- 
tial item. A special building known as Kftttampalarais intended for this pur- 
{Kwe. Here the Chkkkiy&r instructs and regales his bearers, antiq^uely dressed 
and seated on a three-legged stool. He wears a peculiar turban with golden ritn 
and silk embossments. A long piece of cloth with coloured edges wrapped around 
'the loins in innumerable vertical folds, with an elaborateness of detail difiicult to 
describe, is the C h & k k i y & r ’ s distinctive apparel. Behind him stands the N a m p i y & r, 
whose traditional kinship with the Ch&kkiyftr was just referred to, with a big 
drum in front of him called Mif&vu whose bass sound resembles the echo of distant 
thunder. The Nampiyilr is indispensable for a Ghkkkiyftrkftttu and sounds his 
mighty instrument, ^t the beginning, at the end and also during the course of his 
recitation when the Chftkkiy Hr arrives at the middle and end of a Sanskrit verse. 
The Nangay&r, a female of theNampiyHr cas^ is another indispensable element 
and sits in front of the ChftkkiyHr with the cymbal in hand which she sounds oc- 
casionally. It is interesting to note that amidst all the boisterous merriment into 
which the audience may he thrown, there is one person who has to sit emotionless 
like a statue. If the Nangay Hr is moved to a smile, the K A ttu must stop, and there 
are cases where in certain temples the N A ttu has thus become a thing of the past. 
The ChHkkiyHr often makes a feint of representing some of his audience as his 
characters for the scene then under depictment. But he does it -in such a genteel 
way that rarely is any offence taken. It is an unwritten canon of GhHkkiyHrkAttu 
that the pe'rformance should stop at once, if any of the audience so treated should 
speak out in answer to the GhHkkiyHr who, it may be added, would stare at an 
admiring listener and thrust questions on him with such directness and force' as to 
nee^ an extraordinary effort to resist a reply. And w realistic is bis performance 
that a tragic instance is said to have occurred when, by a cruel irony of fete, his 
superb skill costa GhHkkiyHr his very life. While he was exjdaining a portion ofthe 
MahHbhHrata with inimitable theatric effect, a desperate friend of the PHnda- 
vas rose from his seat in a fit of uncontrollable passion and actually knocked the 
GhHkkiyHr dead when, in an attitude of unmi^ta^bl^ though assumed, heartkss- 
ness, he as personating Duryddbana inhumuilyreftised to allow even a pin-point 
of ground to his exiled cousins. This, it is beUeved, occurred in a private Wee 
whereafter K A ttu was prohibited except at temples. 

(6) Atikal (literally s]avesorservants);-Tradition states thatSamkarHchfirya, 
to test the fidelity of certain Brahmins to the established oed^tfBoes caste, went 
to a liquor-shop and drank some stimulants. Not recognising that tile oUigiitinBS, 
firom which Adepts like 5amkara were ftee, iTere none the less biildiDg on the pro- 
letariat, the Bi^mins that accompanied the njfjk made tins an excuse fiir their 
drinkii^ too. iSamkaf a is said to have tiiea ent^ a iGMmdry aad^ swalbirid a 
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cup of molten mefal and handed another to the Brahmins who liiul apimrently 
made up their minds to do all that may be done by the AchAryn. But they begged 
to differ, apologized to him as A/iyA/s or humble servants and accepted social de- 
gradation in expiation of their sinful presumption. They are now the priests in 
temples dedicated to BhadrakA/i and other gotldosses that rectuve olferings of 
liquor. They practise sorcery and aid in the exorcising of spirits. They Imve the 
UpanayanasamskAra and wear the sacred thread. The SI man tarn ceremony is 
not performed. They are to re^xiat theGAyatri 10 times and observe 11 daysMeath- 
]X)llution. Their own caste-men act as priests. The A^iyammamar\vcar the 
same jewelry as the N a m p 6 1 i r i women, but do not screen themselves by a md jan 
umbrella when they go out in public, nor are they accomimnied by a NAyar maid. 

The P i / A r a n m A r and the P a / / o / i M A s s a t u s arc other cla sses of A m p a 1 a - 
V A s i s who perform priestly service at the shrines of fern ile dei tics like B h a d r a k A / i . 
These three castes, however, neither inter-marry nor inter-dine. 

(7). Nampitis: — Nam-pi/is are of two classes, the thread-wearing and the 
threadless. The former have their own priests, while the l/ayatus perform the re- 
quired sacerdotal functions for the latter. Their ceremonies are very mueli like those 
of the Kshatriyas. Tradition connects them with royalty acquired under rather 
uneviable circumstances. They are, therefore, calle<l TampurAns (lonls) by the 
♦SAdras, and also MAppinnu (elder) or IvAranavappA/ (uncle) heiul of a ma- 
triarchal family. They observe 12 days’ pollution and inherit in tlie female line. 
Their women are called MAn/alu. The chief man among the Nampitis is the 
Karanavapput of KakkAt in British Malabar. ♦ 

(8) Pilappalli : — T he P i 1 A p pa // i is an interestingcaste al most n mfined to Tra- 
vancore. There are traditions connecting them with both ends of the scale. One 
says that they were originally S A d ras belonging to the P i 1 A p pa// i house elevated 
under circumstances whose exact nature does not at present tran8j)ire. A(’(M>rding to 
the theory of their Brahniinical origin, the offence arose thus. In the palmy days 
of the Chempaka5.?eri Raja (Aiiibalapuzha), the attendant on duty at the time 
was entitled to any offering placed before the Royal presence. When a distant 
ancestor of the PjlAppa//is was on <luty, a rare fish was laid as an offering before 
the. king and the Brahmin attendant in waiting had to accept it and along with ii 
degradation in social status. The word itself has Ixjen, in consonance with thli^ 
theory, derived from BalAlta/// (forcibly-ejected)— a derivation which may be 
taken to suggest an unmerited punishment. 

The wedding ornament of the PiUppa//i woman is the kum pn/attAli, and 
i^otthe cherutAli as in the case of the NampAtiris. Their ejir-ornament is the 
Va/^achchu //u. They are matriarchal in their inheritance. The jK^rkxl ol 
)X)llutiou observed is, as with the Brahmins, 10 days. Offerings arc made in honour 
^f de])arted ancestors on nevv-m(X)ri days, but no oblations of water ( larpanam). 

(9) Nampiyau:— T he term ‘NampiyAr’ is applied to four classes of [xiople. 

1. The NampiyAr proper. 

2. The TiyA/i NampiyAr or the TiyA//u>n?i. 

3. NAyar NampiyAr 8, so called from liaving once been chiefs of territories, 

the IruvanA//u NampiyArs of Malabar fame. 

4 . Push pa ka NampiyAr, probably a confusion with Nampia^Aaii. 
called also MAIakef/u (garland-making) NampiyArs or the PAnAlu//^ Nuin- 
piyArs, t\ e. 4he NampiyArs who wear the Brahminical thread. 


OSAP. 

TAni. 
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CHAT, XT. (lenerah — The present description relates to the Nampiy4rs belonging to the 

PAXA. 200. class. They wear no sacred threiul and their women called Nangay&rH have 
only the Sambandliam form of alliance with their own caste^men, NainpAtiris, 
Tirumulpa/s and Chakkiyars. Th:* traditional kinship of lihe Nampiyilr 
with the ChakkiyAr has lieen referred to already. NampiyArs may rit for 
meals in the same row as the ChAkkiyArs, but not a NangayAr and an Illo^un- 
ina, as females in all countries are zealously orthodox. If an A gn i h A t r i Na m p A t i r i 
dies ill the neighbourhood, the NangayAr has to go to the cremation ground ami 
to [Ka-form what is called ChAn(/iilakkA ttu. In the KAriyA//am [wformamv, 
the CliAkkiyars and the NangayAr have to apjw on the stt^re. The Nanga- 
vAr’s wcilding ornament is called Po//attAli, Tlie other neck -ornaments are the 
Kntra m and Kuzhal, 

(10) Pisharati and Azuati:— These two names are applied to the same 
class of ]>ersons, those to the north of Quilon being called PishAra/is and those* 
to the south, Azhatisor Tekkan (Southern) PishAra/is. Their general ap- 
inarancc resembles that of a NA//uko//ai Che//i, but from whom in the matter 
of wealth the PishAra/i is as the poles asunder. 

• 

///.s/cry; —Tlic origin given in the Kera/olpatti and usually accepted is that 
a SanyAsi elect having allowed the sacred thread and the tuft to be removed as 
preparatory to the entering of the SanyAsa stage found out the mistake before it was 
ijuite too late. He was probably alarmed by the prospect of having to lead a 
cheerless life of severe austerities all t!ie remaining years of his life. This P i a h A r a 
having under such cirtumsttuices chosen to run away (oti) and re-entered worldly 
1 ife, he and his descendants were called PishAra/is. He is said to Iiave married a 
VAriyar woman, hence the feeling of mutual kinship evinced even now by these 
twoclasses. The late Prof. Sundaram Pillai writing in his Karly Socereupu^ 
of Travamore rejects this derivation and traces the PishAra/is to the temple- 
officials of the Buddhistic period. Hesays, “I would allow again the Buddhis- . 
tiemonk, Bhattaraka, to go through his slow evolution of B hat tar aka Thiru- 
vadi, Badara Tiruvadi, Balara Thiruvadi and Bashara Thiruvadi 
)K‘forc I identify him with our modern Pisharati, whose puzzling position among' 
the Malabar castes, half-monk and half-layman, is far from being ‘accounted by the 
silly and fanciful derivation Pisaharakal plm oti, Pisharakal being more 
mysterious than Pisluirodi itself.’^ As far as we could gather from early and 
medims al Travancore inscriptions, there appears to have once existed an officer calleil 
Pi/Ara Tiruva/i attached to every imjwtant temple, the nature of whose duty 
cannot be now ascertained. He received large perquisites and to the Bha//Araka 
of NclliyAr extensive paddy-lands were given. ^If Bha//araka, the TrAta 
yuga type of an apostate Brahmin, be the original Pi/Ara, then Pishara 
A/i may be a contraction of Bha//araka Tiruva/i. At the same time it must 

be said tlint the usually accepted derivation is not wholly improbable. 

• # 

r>r<fnmn/a/.s*;-™Tlic Pishara/is are their own priests. TheNampAtiris do 
only the purification, but do not pour the consecrated water on the body. It is 
thrown over the nxif and allowed to trickle down on the persons to be purified, 
who, standing underneath, project their heads beyond the eaves. The P i s h Ara /i s 
have no ceremony at birth (/z A takarmaj. The Pi shAra/i’s Brahmin ancestor hav- 
ing relinquished the thread, he does not wear it now. There is, however, 'in the place 
of the Upanayanam and GAyatri, an initiatioiynto a Vaishnavite mantra 
( ailed A 8 h /Ak 8 h a r a. A pot of consecrated water is poured over his head (K alaaam 
ozhiktuka) as a preparatoi'y sacrament. Immediatelyafterwardstlje Pish Ara/ i 
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dressed in the Ta<<u form (the orthodox religious costume iu MalalKkr wliicli high- 
claw NampHtiri Brahmins always wear, and others including Kshatriyas don on 
ceremonial occasions) makes a feint of proceeding on a pilgrimage to BcMiares. This, 
of course, corresponds to the termination of the Brahma chary a stage in the 
man. It is only after this ceremony which is a kind /if Samavartana that tlu* 
Pishira/i is to chew betel-leaves, which along with a few others are taken to W 
luxuries allowed to a Grt hastha, but prohibited to one in the stage of pu|)ilage 
(Vidyftrthi or Brahmachari). A Pisharn.^yar— note the similarity in the 
ending to the woman of the Variyar caste, the Vftriya.’jyar whom the first 
Pishira^i is believed to have married-may enter into wedlock before or after 
puberty. Pftwigrahana or the taking of the bride’s right liamlin that of the bride- 
grtx)m is the most importiint portion of the marriage ceremonial. The planting of 
the jasmine shoot is also an indis[)cnsable marriage cenMnonial, 'I'he bride* 
groom himself ties the TAli (CherntAli) round the neck of the bride. The 
Homa offering to the sacred fire is made by the bridegroom. In a r(^>m npiK)int- 
ed for the purpose, the bride has to remain nil the four days holding in her hands 
mirror given her by the mother. On the fourth day is the consummation. 

. The funeral ceremonies are ])eculiar and resemble those of a Sanya si. The. 
body is placed in a sitting posture and buried in a pit with salt, ashes and sand, to 
the accompaniment of a hymn which says “May water go with water and may air 
with air,” i, e. “may this Isnly made up of the five elements, may the Pancha* 
bhautikn *Sarira, resolve into their component |wrts in nat\jre'\ As in the ease of 
a Sany&si who is a f7ivanmukta, one lilMTated from tin* Ixmdnge of the flesh 
though alive in body, a dead Pisliara/i is Indieved to leave flo subtle ixsly needing 
t <3 l)e entertained with any jmt mortem offerings. A few rites are, however, 
]>crformed; but they are more in prayerful memory (witness the ArAdliana NrA* 
dhas of Brahminieal Sanyasis) than in satisfaction of a rml want felt by the 
souls of the departed. On the eleventh day, a eorcinony eorres|)onding to the 
fckoddishta /LSVAddha of the Brahmin is |)crfornied. A knotted piece of Ku.va 
grass representing the departed soul is taken t(» a neighlxiiirin'; temple where a 
lighted lamp 8ymlx)li(al of MahAvishnu is worslii|>pe<I ami i^rayers offeml by 
the Brahmin for the absorption of this soul in His divine siibf^tance. riiis cere- 
mony is repeated at the end of the first^year. llie asterism of tlu* death is ei^rji- 
memorated every successive year by certain rites. lor these and other eereinonials 
the priests are taken from their own castes. 

Rtlt>]ious worship: — Tbe Pishilm/iH arc strict \ aisli/iavitcs niid llic rite 
])erfomied on the 11th day is a <!.ear Hyuil)olic expression of their \ i <(i sh tail vai- 
tiara, i. e. the rc-union of the individual soul in (lod who is flic I iiiversal Soul. 
Their naraea are invariably those of \ ishnu or Lakshini in one of tlndr inanj 
nuuiifestations. As already state*!, the Vaish/iavite Ashtaksharii is their 
sacred mantra. The Saivite Shadakshara is never utterwl and in no .S'aivite 
temple does the- Pisharati hold office. S.»rpal)sli (oflerii.K to the snake- 
deity) It) offered by the Brahmins on Ix-half of the Pisharn/is in the month 
of Kanni (August-Septemljer.) 

Manners and CttAtomi.— Inheritance is in the female line, but tnay U- patri- 
archal by special coinpo*;!. By being joined on to the family of the husband with 
full civil rights, a Pishara-tyAr does not lose her right in her own house under the 
matriarchal system. Ifthe husband dies, his widow has to remove the Tilli, oWr»e 
poUution and offer oblations. ‘ If the wife dies, the wulowcr too has to 1« umler 
]K>Uution for. 12 days and make offerings to the departed. 


oxAr. sz. 
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OBAF. *1. The Pishara/i’ 8 traditional occupation is to prepare garlands of flowers for 
FAllA. aoo. Vaishnavitejteraplesnndresemblesthatof thePushpakans. The Pishftra/is, 
l^ing usually good Sanskrit scholars, are hereditarily employed as tutors in aristo- 
cratic families and are generally known as A^ilns or teachers. Next to Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, the Mdtt^tu is the only caste from whose hands the Pishi- 
ra/i may accept food. Rarely, therefore, does a Pishftra/i dine out. 


The Pishara^yilr’s ornaments for the neck are the Po//attali and the 
ftntrain and Kuzhal. But the ear-ornaments are exactly the same as those of 
the Nayars. 


(11) Variyaii — The Vfliriy ar forms an important member of the Arapahi* 
V ft si group, and is found attached to many of the temples in Central and North 
Travancore. 


Orufin: — The origin of this caste has formed the subject of the most varied 
s[)eculation. As many as five distinct derivations are given, all of which exet^pt 
one would not connect them with Brahmins at all. lint the Brahminic origin is 
what the community accepts. According to it, the term ‘ Vftriyar’ is a corruption 
*of ‘ Parana va’ the son of a Brahmin duly married to a A^ddra wife. The word 
‘Pftra.s'ava’ has been interpreted by Sanskrit Pandits to mean one practically 
(in this case religiously) dead, and to suggest the fact that the Vftriyar is no 
Brahman, though the blood of the latter may flow through his veins and though 
the marriage itself was once recognized as a sacrament. A second origin is from 
Vftri/;as from whicU Vftriyar is supposed to be a natural corruption meaning 
“sprung from Vuri or water.” It is said that Para^urftma created from water 
H class of persons for special service in temples to take the place of AS'ftdras 
who, as meat-eaters, were not the best for secular duties. Probably the creation 
from water meant only the raising, after a plunge-bath as part of an elaborate 
purification ceremony, of a section of Nftyars selected for the purpose. Others ♦ 
would take Vftriyar as a Vernacular word, derived from Vftruka to sweep. 

In regard to this derivation, two versions have been given, one traceable to the 
fact of the Vftriyars l)eiiig the sweepers of the inner courtyard of the temple and 
anotlier making them Nftyar temple-servants excommunicated Tor having had to 
remove a piece of bone found inside the precincts, proliaWy dropped from the 
mouth of a bird flying across overhead. A fifth account is what is given in the 
Ivera/amfthfttmya. A young Brahmin girl was once married to an aged man. 
Not confident in unaided human effort, especially under circumstances such as 
were hers, she devoted a portion of her time every day to preparing garlands for 
the use of the deity at the nearest temple. The pious girl conceived. But the 
over-scrupulous old Brahmin welcomed the little stranger by first getting the 
mother thn)wn out of caste. Her flower-garlands could no longer be accepted; but 
nothing daunted, she worked as usual and made a mental offering of the garlands 
she prepjired, and, as if by an unseen hand, the {farlands became visible on the person 
of the <leity. The [xjople were then struck with shame at their unkind treatment 
of the God-blessed innocent, but felt at the same time unprepared to take her back. 
The V&riyar caste was, it is said, constituted accordingly. The child born of this 
woman was brought up by the AzhvftnchSri Tampr&kka/ and was accom- 
modated in his Pu/ippura (an out-house at the entrance gate). However fanciful 
these derivations appear, one who enters into the condition of society at the time 
and the high level of religiousness, abseJute and conventional, which was attained 
by some, would perhaps hesitate before he rejects any as primarily and whcdly 
absurd/ . 
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Sub-dtvums: .The Variyars are commonly dividwl into eight clawea 

I' n! VAHvar. 

7 Th V / Vi A The A/atinnAta VAripr. 

3. The Va/akkurakAr \4nyar. 7. The Pa^ippura VAriyrr 

4. The I/aye^attunAt VAriyar. 8. The Chela^ KiUi/a VAriyar. 

The first four classes are Wl on territory distribution and «pn.scnt the 
tour pnnc^htiea north of VAnA/, extending from E/ava in the south to nearly 
Parur in the north. IfayetattunAt under the Kottaraknra Uaja, 6„a/ under the 
Kayankulam Raja, TekknmkAr under theTekkumkrtr Raja at Changanaoherv 
and Va/ak^mkAr under the VatakkumkAr Raja near Ettumanur The Raja 
ofO«AtorO„ft«ukara, being the most puissant, the VAriyars who were his 
subjects naturally became recognized as the highest among their class. 


oiAr. SI. 
SASS.'lOO. 


In the light of the tradition connecting the first female progenitor of the 
VAriyar caste with the Pa/ippura of the AzhvAnchAry TamprAkka/. 
the name Pafippurn VAriy.ar may quite correctly l>e applied to the whole com- 
munity of VAriyars. But in practice the VAriyar attemknts of the AzhvAti- 
chAry TamprAkkafs alone are c.alled by that name. Even fo-dny a Pa/ippura 
^^Mriyar walks in front of the TamprAkka/ as his trusted orderly. These 
VAriyars employ their own priests and do not mix even with the OnA/tukaro 
Viriyars. 


The A/atinni and the A/atinnatft Riih-diwicns have been ncoounted fnr 
))y the followinjsf tradition. The Nftyar Chieftain of Kavn/ap|jftra. while travcllin/r, 
met a pt)up of Vftriyare and mistaking them for l^rahmins alighted from his 
])alanquin to do them the usual obeisance. He soon found out bis mistake nnd by 
way of unreasoning revenge forced them to eat the mkes (A/a) they had with them, 
in the presence of himself and his {>alanquin bearers. The descendants of those 
• that had to undergo social degradation by so eating became A/atinni VAriyars 
(\ ariyars that ate the cake) and the descendants of those who ran away ami sue* 
ees.sfuUy evaded the eating in this heterodox fashion came to he designated A/a* 
tinnilta Viriyars, 

Manners and Customs : — The Varijirs along with the Pushpakans nml 
Pishira/is are, by Para^urima’s appointment as it wore, the thrwgarlaiifl* 
making castes of the Malabar temples, the Knrukka/s in South Tarvaneore Isurig 
the fourth. The technical name of the Variyar’s office isKazhakam (i'roin 
Kazhukuktt, to cleanse) of which there are two kinds, the Mtllake//u Ka/hn* 
kam '(garland-making service) and the Ta//kkazhakam (sweeping siTvire). 
The scope of the VAriyar as a sort of general assistant to the Brahminical finest 
is so varied and extensive tliat the term ‘Kazhakam’ scem.s undoubtedly m 
misnomer. Some of the VAriyars are skilled in astrology and most of them are 
learned in Sanskrit, and, like the Pi.shira/ii, often invited U) U‘noh in the families 
of Malabar noblemen, ' 


The house of a VAriyar, like that of the AmpalavAsis, has no sfMjcial name 
aud is simply called Viripm. If there l)e more than one, they are distingnishe<l 
*>y the names of Vo/akkfevftriyam (Northern VAriyam) and Tekkevftriyam 
(Southern Variyam). They resemble the Pishftra/isin many resjxicts. But they 
strict jhivites, ASAlap4rti VAriyar l>eingone of the commonest names, just as 
the P ishlf a/is are devoted adherents of V i s h n n. In the place of the K a la ^a m 
Ozhikkiika purification that the Pishtlra/i goes through Iwfore his initiation 
into the Asb/ik«haramantra, the Vflriyarhasaceremonycalled .S'ivadUslia, 
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onMfT. XX. Dressed in the orthodox Brahminic.il style and decorated with the ^Saivite mark* 
l»AXA. aoo. of Vibhuti (holy ashes) and Rudrdksham, the Vftriyar goes like a Brahraa- 
ch ar i for Bh iksha (alma) on which the pupil had to live under the ancient system, 
and walks seven steps in a northerly direction as a symbol of Kd^iyfttra or 
journey to Benares for postgraduate study. This terminates his Brahmacharya 
stage and makes him thenceforth a Gr/hastha. 

The Vftriyars with the exception of the Ona^^ukara sub-division are all 
matriarchal in their system of inheritance. There are two distinct types of marriage 
in vogue among the latter:— (a) Ke/^ukalyftnam like that of the Ndyars where 
the marriage is a mere ceremony, and (b) Ku/ivaikkal (settling in life) which 
confers full civil rights on the wedded wife and her issue. The latter form comes 
in very conveniently whenever a family tends to become extinct, and is also resort- 
ed to when the female members are few. In these cases the newly arrived wife 
1ms the same rights in the family as if she ivere a born member. Pollution u 
generally for 12 days, 

A Vfiriyar performs the A^raddha for his jmrents and his maternal uncle. 

. The offerings are addressed to his deceased ancestor as the servant of A^iva, and 
member of the G6tra of KailAsa (the residence of aSIvu) — K ail&sa G6tr6 tbha- 
vaya Sivadilsilya. 

The Variyar, it may be added, is referred to in the Keralolpatti an 
Kailisavfisi or dweller in mount Kaildsa. This only indicates his devotion to 
AS'iva. To the l/ay«atu, his sometime priest, the Vftriyar is a hated foe. The 
former will not even drink from a well situated in the house of the latter. 

(12) Nattupattans and (13) Tivattunnis;— Tlyd/Zunnis or Agnitu/i- 
davas as they have been called in Sanskrit, have their own traditional origin. 
Frightened at the dreadful sightof Bhadrakd/i fresh from her bloody encounters 
with Darikasura, A^iva asked one of his attendant spirits to appease her by propi- 
tiatory hymns. The Tiya/^u/inis are believed to be descended from this spirit and 
hence their traditional occupation. 

Manners and Custom : — The inheritance of the Nft^/upa/^ans is in the female 
line. Their priests are their own caste-men. It appears that this position was 
once held by the I/ayatus. The women do not wear brass bangles nor are they 
like the NampAtiri ladies to be accompanied by NAyar maids when they go out. 
But the CherutAli is their w^eddmg ornament. These called also Pa/^arunnis 
may recite the G Ayatri ten times. The purification ceremony for the caste is done 
by the NampAtiris and not by their own caste-priests as among the Pushpakan 
Unnis. 

The TiyA/Zunnis resemble the Pa^/arunnis in sq many respects that they 
have been treated under one sub-group. BuJ there A*e at the same time certain 
marked differences inclining the TiyA/^unni more on the Brahminical side. They 
are mostly jmtriarchal by inheritance and like the BrAhmanis and Pushpakans 
observe pollution for only 10 days. The agreement between them and the 
Pushpakans in certain essential points suggests that they were originally the 
same as the latter and that their present inferiority is due to their having ttopepted 
menial service in temples where the I/ayatus officiate as priests. Their houses 
are known only ns Yi/us. In the temple of Bhadrakft/i and in Brahmin and 
Kshatriya houses, the TiyA/Zunnis dressed in their characteristic garb perform 
a kincf of action-song in praise of the Goddess, with a view to remove the effects 
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of the evil eye and sundry other ills, the belief in which is particularly strong with 
the people of Kerala. 

(14). KcRCKKAI« — T he K u rulvka/s are very prolmbly of Tamil orijjin. liav- 
in<^ been originally brought down from the Tamil country for the pnriH)ses of temple* 
service. Their customs and manners Ixmr out this view, Tlio VA^-iyars who arc 
the recognizeil temple-servants of Malabar, are not indigenous to Ye //A/ and the 
relations that must have been fre(juently strained bet>veen the VA/ni/ and tlie ()n\\f 
llajas, where alone the AMriyars were found, must have raised a necessity for 
imiiortatiou. Further, the Kolattuna/ family which is the parent-sOn'k of the 
Travancorc Royal House have had diilerences wdth the Nampfttiri Urahmins ol' 
the Perinchellftr GrAmam and the VAriyars, at least one large section of them, 
Ixiino' the licredihiry servants of the AzlivAnchery Tamprfikka/ were not readily 
available for service in Travancorc terniiles. The men imi>orted had alrt‘ady 1 h.*(mi 
priests at the non-BrahmlniouI temples, such as at Man/aikkA/ in South Iravan- 
rorc. In the Kera/olpatti, Ivurukka/s are referred to as f’h ilampA/z/is and 
A/iyArs or hereditary servants at the shrine of Sri 1 atmanAbha S\ ami, 

Manners and Customs .—The dress and ornaments of the K urukka/s are very, 
much like those of tlie Namp (i ti ri Hraiimiiis. The women wear the ('her\iUi 1 1 
nmnd their necks, ami Clui/tu in the IoIk* of their ears. Tattouinx is in pvi.t 
favour and the line of inheritance is maternal. Tlic l.ouse of a K unikka/ is ealled 
hv the same name aa that of a i'fidra /. r. Vi/u. The K un.kka/s have priests 
among themselves. Their caste-government is in the hands of the ('iglit trustees, 
called the Ydgakkitr, of .S'ri Pntmaniihha Svami’s umiide. 'I lie 1 
day in the month of Chingam is to them, as to the East (’oast itrahniiiis and iil led 
eastes, an important religious festival eallcl U pakarnia, Ihil the eerenionial at 
a Kurukka/’s Ujiilkarma is not apparently mneli more tliaii the renewal ol 

the Upi^vita (Sacred thread). 

A curious account of the circumstances connected witli tlieir change into the 
Marumakkathayam from their original Makkathvjom system is current as tradition 
and may perhaps be referred to. 

TheTi»-.»aiialKlr i»ll.c Tantri .,r tlie 

™l fanctionary ot Sri P.tiuaii,il.l,a'« Trivai.lnaa. line ..t ifc 

YDgakkir, iuhing to rmiot tl.i. ollioc for l,i,»«lfa..J lo» la.iolv, v..M 
tl,.' Knrnkka/, wh.>se bo.ii.c. it .» to™.v,.y ll.e ta.ml .otonalio.. .I.«t l." 

from Trivandrum, to .Wivor it at .„rl. a linn, a. tvould n,ako ,1 ""P”"';/" ' 

to reach Trivanilnim, ill time for tile latiruiion. Tie aiilri n ii iwiie , 

duty on the appointol day ivoiild. the » -d to l»vc talc.il.iK -o d » 

thehWmraia .mW to » vaeaiiey in the office ... ,..e«.. All . - i - 
.rer. duly lirried out, but not with the ,le.ir»l r,,»lt. 1 he N .... pun. fU. | j 

nomernil^ty toirard, Vighne.var. h.l,«ul h.... to te e 

enabled him to cover the whole journey ... a ring ^ ' .iiiirMwci] eon- 

wimcurK tor having thu. eolludoli.. an unworljy , 

immiSIng commimily ha. ,1' ,l',y he .|..ite nete.'- 

ry"TJrr^;:prsifiK 

change, it wodd seem, wa.s as recent as 907 M. E. (1742 A. D.) 


OMAF. K. 

faaa!. aoo. 
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lUt Ceremoniih:—V or th^NAtnakafanawid AnnappAjftnfttiMffCii'eiio cpecial 
944#. 90l> mantras to be recited. Every thing is done by the family priest The day pre. 

vious to the Upanayana, the family priest performs the punyftha and ties the 
pratisara string round his right wrist. On the second day is the tonsure. On 
the third day, the sacred thijead is worn and the Giyatri hymn is first recited. 
For four days from the third day, the SamidddhAnn or worship of the sacr^ fire is 
observed. Ten GAyatris may be recited each time. The marriage ceremony or 
rather the T A 1 ike// u of the girl is performed between the ages of 8 and 12. Before the 
auspicious moment arrives, the Hrahmani is called to sing her songs. If the person 
who ties the Tali happens to live with her as husband and continues to do so till he 
dies, her sons observe pollution and make funeral offerings. When a Kurukka/ 
girl attains puberty, there is exhibited all the gaiety and merriment, often of a rough 
unedifying kind, found among Tamil Brahmins. No Pumsavana or Simanta 
is observed, but in its place the pu/i ku/i ceremony of the NAyar caste is celebrated. 
Neither at the tonsure nor at the funeral ceremonies is the assistance of the MArnn 
required. This, it may be remarked, is a notable point of distinction from the 
indigenous high-castes of Malabar. Pollution is observed for 12 'days. On the 
13th day they undergo a punyAha ceremony at the hands of their own caste- 
■men. 

(15) PoTUVAL. — The PotuvAl, though recognised as a class of Ampalavasis, 
resembles the NAyar in several respects. Whether they were really NAyars at 
any time cannot be stated. The term PotuvA/ is applied to two classes of people 
having wide social differences, i.e. MAlappotuvA/s (makers of garlands) and 
Cben/appotuvA/s (drummers). At IringAlakko/a, it is a PotuvA/ that has 
to shave the Tachebu/aya Kaimma/.* 

The word PotuvA/ means a common person or general servant andindicates 
the miscellaneous nature of temple-duties that a member of that caste has to 
do. Their pollution period, as in the case of the Pa/Zarunnis, extends over 13 , 
days. The women are called PotuvA/ZimAr or PotuvA/achchimAr. The term 
‘PotuvA/’ as indicating this caste should not be confounded with AkappotuvA/ 
which is a synonym for M Attatus. 

The t^ital strength of the several castes included under the generic name 
‘ AmpalavAsi’ is 6,8 iS of whom 219 persons have returned themselves simply as 
AmpalavAsi. The VAriyars (2,495) are the most numerous and ore found mostly 
in the Taluks of Kottayam, Kunnatnad and Kartikapalli. The next in importance 
are the Pushpakans who number in all 1,622 persons, the Shertallay Taluk 
alone returning a third. The Kurukka/s and the NampiyArs come next and 
number 931 and 570 respectively. The other castes are ^ow 500. Almost all 
the AmpalavAsis are found in Central and North Travancore, the Southern 
Taluks containing very few of them. In 1891, their number was 7,469. They 
included the MAttatus (516) who have now^been classed separately. Deducting 
these, there were 6,953 Ampalavasis at the lost Census against 6,853. 

201. The origin of the name is doubtful. In Sanskrit A mbasb /Aan means 

Amnattan mahout and not a barber. The barbers of Central 

and North Travancore prefer to be known the 
name of Kshaurakas, while only in South Trarancore is the term, Amj^/an, 
in vogue. The members of families from which persons are selected to sha^irags 

* A{i ecclealaatlc digniUry oompitratlt to th« lUbant lU ITnipiiiUl bftviog tnpmnt ooatrol enm Um XAlidmlafltkin ihrfaio 
at IHogUakko/ft In tb« Cochin States. He It hy birtlia SAynr of the Kumppa mMiviiioo nM to thf 
aaJ tocUl privileget of a Brahmin aanyfbl by meant ol an elaborate poriAaUkwKCCfiBioAy IttOfUi m Awft rthi o t i The 
tMbAuJ It nominated by the of TyiTWCOgo h« <• Mi 
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or nobles call themselves Vi/nkkittalavans or cliiefcains among barbers. Vai- OMAT.in* 
dyan is * honorifi3*su!fix with Kshaurakas. Some of them are real Vaidyas 
(doctors} and their women are traiitional accoucheurs. 

In Pattanapuram there Is a class of Malayalam-speaking barbers known ns 
PHUlns. They are of Tamil origin and their dress^ and ornaments reveal their 
kinship with the Tamil barbers. 

Sttb-dkisions : — All the Kshaurakas may be divided into three classes, 
namely, MaUyalam-speiking Am pa ns who follow the Makkathnyam law of 
inheritance, (2) Malayalain-speaking Ampat/answln follow the Marnnikhi- 
th tyam law of inheritance and (3) Tamil-speaking barbers who in many localities 
have merged into the M ihyalam sub-division and exhibit, os in the ciim' of the 
P a lAns, their recent origin from the Tamils, only by the dress and ornaments of their 
women. Besides these, there arc n imcroas loc.il varieties. Even within the limits 
of a single town, Trivandrum, there are four s ich sections, the OliAla Vazlii. 
the Attungal Vazhi, the. Peruntilnni Vazhi, etc. They neither inter- 
marry nor inter-dine, 

M%tn«rsand Cttstinw.— The Ampa//ana worship Man tram Art i, Mu/an. 
and Yaks hi as their tutelary divinities. In their dress, ornaments and festivalN 
they do not differ from the Malayi/a i’Adras, of whom acconling to the Kent- 
i/llpatti, they form one of the lowest s ib-divisions. The niece is the rightful wife 
of the son and the da tghter that of the nephew. The marriixge itself lasts for four 
days and resembles that of the Ndyars in all its aetails. Among the M,ikkatha- 
yam ArapaWans, he who ties the Tali is the recognized lluslsind. BuUmong 
the Marumikkathiyam Ampa^ans this can only be if, at the tune of raiike/Ai. 
the wedding dress' and ornaments have been purchased by. him. In any case, 
the TAli has to be removed as soon as the Tali-ticr dies, and the widow has U) 
observe pollution. Among the Ampa^ans fraternal polyandry seems to Ihi com. 
mon. There is a curious ceremony observed by Ampn//ans when a mem sir o 
their community dies. After the cremation a mpe is held by two of the relations 
between the crenmted body and the Ivarta* and is cut into two m if t) indioiU- 
that aU connection between the Kartil and the deewed las ‘'f 
called Bandham Aruppu (severing of connection). ^ . 

days. Some sections of the Ampa/fan caste who live in the Todupiulia Taluk 

bury their dead. 

* Thereare I7,4.a2 AmpaWansin Travancorc,of whom f»,l 19 livcin tlie Western 
divbionand 8,333 in the Ei^tern. As the barber is indisiHmsab.c everywhere, 
these men are to be found in all the Ttluks of the State. In T ^ 

yattinkara they aggregateover 1,000, while in Pan.r and T.slupuzha, * 

is less than 200 tS Am pagans form '6 per cent, of the total p.pnlatton of the 

State. At the 1891 Census, their number was 16,130. 

202. The Aris (contraction of Arya) dr Dfttans as they are M fonn a 
small but interesting community confined to a village 
in the Tovaln Taluk and have to be carefully distin- 

ftom th. Art of theC.««e« By 
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Xz> M ii?u/iipa in front of the Gftrbhagrj ha, the inn6r sauctiRiry^ of ft Hindu shriiif'. 
PARA. 203. Their dress and ornaments are like those of the Tamil Brahmins, and their langiiacrc 
is Tamil. Their period of pollution, however, is as long as 15 days. The total 
number of Aris in Travancore is 41. 


203. The term Aryappa//ar means superior Brahmins, But the actual 
position in society is not quite that. At Rimc.s- 
Arjappattar. varain which may be considered the seat of Aryap* 

])a//ar s, their present status seems to be actually inferior, due probably, it is believed, 
to their unhositiiting acceptance of gifts from 5ftdras and to their open as- 
sumption of their priestly charge. Tliough at present a small body in Malabar, 
they seem to have once flourished in considerable numbers. In the case of large 
exogamous but high-caste communities like the Kshatriyasof Malal)ar, Brahmin hus- 
bands were naturally in gi’eat requisition, and when, owing to their high spiritual 
ideals, the Brahmins of Malalmr wcrceitherG r /ha s t h a s or S na takas (bachelor San- 
yftsins dedicating their life to «tudy and to the performance of cirthodox rites), the 
su])ply was ])robably unequal to the demand. The scarcity was presumably added 
to, when the differences between the Kolattuna^ Royal family and the Brahmins of 
the Pcrinchcll ilr Gramarn became so pronounced as to necessitate the importing 
of Canarese Brahmins and Tulu Brahmins for priestly service at their homes aivl 
tenq)les. The first immigration of Brahmins from the East Coast called Aryappa^- 
/a r s into Malabar appe^ars to have been under the circumstances alx)ve detailed and at 
the instance of the Rajas ofCranganorc (Ko/ungallhr).With the gradual lowering 
of the Bralnninical ideal throughout the Indian Peninsula and with the increasing 
keenness of the struggle for physical existence, the Nam p A tir is entered or re- 
entered the field, we cannot say, and ousted the Aryappa//ars first from con- 
sortship and latterly. even from the ceremony of Tali-tying in families that could 
pay a NampAtiri. The Aryappa/^ar has, in his turn, trespassed into the ranks 
of the N Ayars and has begun to undertake the religious rite of marriage, /. e. Tali- 
tying in aristxxiratic families among them. There are only two fiimilies now in all 
Travancore and they live in the Karunagapalli Taluk. Mala}’ulam is their house- 
hold tongue, and in dress and in personal habits they are indistinguishable from 
Malajala Brahmins. The males marry into as high a class of Jirahmins as they 
could get in Malabar, which is not gcnenilly higher than that of the PA//i. The 
Po/ri woman thus married, gets rather low in rank on account of this alliance. The 
raste inferiority of this community is, of course, derived from tlujir formal connexion 
with religious ceremonies relating to non-Brahminical castes and would have been 
infinitely more pronounced if they had originally been a Malabar caste and if the 
influences to which the Ampalavasi and other quasi-Brahminical castes are due, 
ha<l then been in operation. The daughter of an Aryappa^/ar, though a Mala- 
yala Brahmin woman, cannot be disjx)8ed of to a Brahminical caste in Malabar, 
She is taken to the Tinnevelly or Madura District and married into the regular 
Aryappa^Mr family according to the rites of the latter. The girl’s dress is 
changed into the Tamil form on the eve of her marriage. The Aryapp^^/ar in 
Malaljar follows the Ivera/a system for his own rites and ceremonies and recognizes 
tneNampAtiri Yaidikas as the guides and referees in all matters of caste* 


government. 


47 persons have been returned as Aryappa/Zars. But 36 of them are from 
the Tovala Taluq and are evidently Aris or DAtans, Aryappa^/ars strictly 
sorcalled being only 11 in number. 

Tht class of Brahmins known as Patt^ttiyArs found in the Todupuzha 
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Taluk are allied to A ryappaZ/ars . The circumstances cmmected with them will 
bo mentioned under that h€^. 

204. The Kammft /ars or artisans are known under five (‘lassos distinguished 
by the materials in whick tliey i)ly their art. They 
are: 

L Marappanikkan 

(worker in wood ) generally known as L^rl 

2. Kalian or Kallasjftn 

(worker in Kail u or stone. j 

3. MO^liri 

(Brazier and Copper-smith.) 

4. Ta^^&n 

(worker in gold.) 

5. Kollan 

(Iron-worker.) 

To these five divisions, the (j a t i n i rn ay a and the K e ra /a v i s (‘ s h a mil h A t in y a 
add a sixth class, viz.y Tachchaiis or Irchakkollans whose work is to fell trees 
and saw timber. 

All these six are not really different castes but only one, wliosci members, following 
diverse occupations and having develo|)cd certain internal differcnccH, hav(» been assign - 
ed varying positions by society. Unlike the Tamil Kamina/afs, tlM\v arc a polluting 
easte in Malabar. If found with their working t lols they are not so objectionat)le. Un- 
der the prevalent forms of caste-corruption, reasons of t(‘n frivolous present thetnselv(‘M 
when one caste has to bo looked upon as profane. If a ^SAdra is considcrc'd as !chs 
holy than an Arapalavftsi, his mcat-cating habits furniHb the renHon. I lui litjuor- 
* [)roducing castes and to a much greater extent the cow-eating (^aKt<*s liavt^ (heir just 
grounds for being distanced when viewed from tlic stand-point of Hindu oriJiodow. 
Butin regard to those that work at wood, stone, or nmral, a similar gnmnd for 
social ostracism cannot be advanced except on the assumption that there is lilc In 
every created thing, and that he who cuts, carves, and hammers is a grave type oi a 
sinner. However justifiable such an assumption in iy Ik^ from the stand p >irit (d 
occult pantheism, it is too subtle to be imde the basis of a social rule of this kimi. 
At.a time when indents on Birmiiigh am for even a n iil were uiikiiowii, no hla^'k- 
sinith had time to move out of his smithy ; and under t!i • stimulus ol I he reH|s>nKibi- 
lity that every caste felt in seeing that every other did tin? work asugued to it 
with zealous attention, the artizans or the industrial eJassos, on whom alone, asm 
Euro|)ean countries now, the position of a nation can d(*pjn 1, had to Iw looked u[)on 
as Pat ita or fallen, not deserving even to be approached if tln^y were found out- 
side their workshops. To be seen with the working tools in hand was then gradually 
allowed for. But that an artizan in a society Where, by a judKuoin division oi 
labour, a separate trading class or Vaisyas — whose practical extinction marks the low • 
water mark of India’s condition-existed U) save the worker the time required even 
for going about vending the products of his labour, should he met with outside his 
work-house, was a social offence under the uniquely astute system of ancient 
economics. And just as in Malabar, the caste-exclusiveness, by which is really rndint 
occupational exclusiveness, is found more pronounced than in other pjirts of India, 
the relative position of the Malayala Kamra4/ars is far lower tlian that of the 
Tamils. These Tamil Kam mi/ai:;s were, probably for the industry they reprjisented. 
iiOQored, invested with the Brahminical thread and treated almost on a par with the 
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MAP. XI. Brahmins, as physical wants, though conventionally lower, were donsidered to be more 
irresistible than the mental and spiritual. They were derived by genealogists from a 
Brahmin named Vi.svakarma, and it is not unlikely that the ifirst systematic teach- 
ing came from the Bralnnin community. But under the old-world patriarchal system 
of Malabar, the chastising rod was more freely resorted to and fear of punishment 
made to stand in place of love of reward, as a means towards the maintenance of 
industrial order. 

The Kamm&fars are known by the generic name of Pa?iikkans, meaning 
workers, the chief or the engineers among them being called Kanakkansor 
Mft ttt\.9ari8, ie. those whoknow theKanakku or the rules and calculating formuhe. 
With the advance of foreign nomenclature into all domains of personal and public 
life and its recognition as being more classical than the indigenous, these names are 
giving place to terms such as mahtry which is regarded as a more honorific mode of 
address than Kanakkan or even Mhttijilri. 

History of the caste in Travaneore . — Epigraphic records point to the existence 
of five classes of KammA/ars in Malabar in the beginning of the 9th century. The 
• Syrian Christian grant already referred to in the body of the Report speaks ofAim- 

V a z h i K a m tu / a r 8. The tradition is that on being pressed byaPerumaf( Dele- 
gate-King of the Brahmin land of Kera/a) to marry into the washcrman-caste, the 
K a m m d/ a r s loft the country in a body for Ceylon after having, by a special arrange- 
ment in the structure of the marriagc-slied, entrapped into death a large number 
of that obnoxious community that had then assembled. Though invite<l at various 
times by the subsequent Peruma/s, they would not return from the land of their 
exile. The king of the tzhavas who then inhabited Ceylon was then requested as 
an act of international courtesy to send over a few Kamrad/ars in charge of some 
of the Ceylonese men. This request was, of course, complied with, and the practice 
that obtains even to this day of Malayala Kammd/ars receiving at their marriages 
presents from thelzhavas whose status is not now higher than that of Kammd/ars, 
and even dining with them, arc taken to be evidences of this traditioiml relation 
l)etwcen the two communities. 

These Malayala Kammd/arsshould not, however, be confused with the natura- 
lized Malayalam-spoiiking Kammd/ars of the other coast. There are many of tbia 
class. But as tliey are not indigenous to this coast, no reference is made to them 
in this note. But a tendency to external Brahminization that is recently showing 
itself among some of them who abound in the northern Taluks of Travancore may 
be mentioned. At Trtkkariyftr in the Muvattupuiha Taluk where it is said Para- 
5 lira m a was last seen by mortal eye, the writer was interested to see Kammd/ars 
having the identical dress and jewelry of Tamil Brahmins of the Smdr ta persuasion. 

Manners, cust ms and ceremonials , — The jnanners and customs are almost the 
same for all the five Kammd/a classes. Their jewelry w like that of the Ndyars 
from whom they are distinguished by their not wearing the nose-ornaments, M ft kk u 1 1 i 
and (/nattu. Tattooing, once very common, is going into disuse. The Malayaia 
Kammd/ars, unlike the Tamils, are not a thread- wearing class, but do sometimes put 
on a thrwtd when they work in temples or at images. They worship Kd/i, Mft/an 
and other divinities and animal sacrifices. They have special festivities in the 
month of Kartlkai. Tlie ciste known as Vilkuruppu whose function waste make 
bows and arrovvi for purposes of war, but who have now the mere ceremonials of 
raaking^nd presenring a few of these articles on the 6fiam days, are the recognized 
priests of the Kammd/ars. But this caste, like every other distinctive unit of ancient 
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sociai pojily, M geftmg obliterated, and in several places the Kammft/ars have u- 
train their own caste-men to perform their priestly offices. 

They have the Tftlikettu ceremony before a girl attains puberty. But this in 
.ancelled by a wremony equally formal called Vftzhfppu by which all connection 
between the tAli-tier and the girl is extinguished. Their wedding ornament is ex- 
actly the same as that of the Izhavas and is known as the Minnu (that which 
shines). The marriage ceremonies last for only two days. Their system (.f in- 
heritance is Makkathayam and is not known to have been otherwise. 

It is naturally considered curious that ainon^ a Makkathayam community, 
fraternal polyandry should have been the rule till lately. “The custom,” nays 
Mateer of one woman having several husbands is sometimes practised by carjwnters, 
stone-masons and individuals of other castes. Several brothers living together are 
unable to support a single wife for each and take one who resides with tliem all. 
The children are reckoned to. belong to each brother in succession in the order of 
seniority. But this, after all, admits of explanation. If only the Maramakkatha • 
yam system of inheritance is taken, as it should be, as a necessary institution in n 
society living in troublous times, and among a community whose male meinberK 
had duties and risks which would not ordinarily permit of the family being |)er* 
petuated solely through the male line, and not indicating any paternal uncHirtain' 
ty as some theorists would have it, and if polyandry which is much more recent 
than the Marumakkathayam system of inherltanse is recognized to l)e the deplor- 
able result of indigence, individual and national, and not of ;iexual bestiality, there 
is no difficulty in understanding how a Makkathayam community can be polyan- 
drous. Further, the manners of the Kammft/ars lend a negative support to the 
origin just indicated of the Marumakkathayam system of inheritance even among 
the Nftyars. The work of the Kammft/ars was within doors and at home, not 
even in a large factory where power-appliances may lend an element risk, for 
which reason they found it quite possible to keep up lineage in th(* jMiternal line 
which the fighting Nftyars could not pf^sibly do. And the fact that the Maru- 
mikkathfxyam 85’8tem was ordained only for the Kshatriyas and for the fighting 
races and not for the religious and the industrial classes, deserves to be s|K*ciaIIy 
noted in this connection. • 

The Eammdiars bury their dead. But the Kanakkans and even Panik- 
kans who may die at a revered old age are cremated. Their polIution-i»erMHl U 
16 days. 

The total number of Kamm4/ars in Travancore, including the *SiilpA«ftris 
and ChemputaZ/is, in addition to the 5 sub-divisions alwvc enumeratwl amounts to 
118,160. Of these, as many 08 52,935 persons arc Andris; 22,342 Kollans; 
18,69S Ta/Zins ; 6,935 Kallftsaris and 3,^01 Kannftns. 13,805 persons have 
been returned simply as Kammft/ars. Ocher^artisan castes who may be said to 
come tinder the general class of Kamnift/ars are the Chftyokkuruppu (77), 
Vft/|^n(465),Uravaian(151),and Vilkuruppu(9l5). Broadly speaking, there- 
fore^ the strength of the Kamrai/ars in Travarioire may be put down as 119,768 
as against 105,818 in 1,891 when it included the I^>har8 and Kftmsa/as also. The 
Jfaneral increase in the total population probably accounts for the difference. 

J05. TbeDisis, Dfivadftsis, DfivarafiArs or DAvafiArs (servants of 
God) indigenous to Travancore, are female servants, 
****" half Tamil and half Malayala, attached to the South 

Traviiioore traples noted on the next page and now fast dwindling in numbers. 
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It is not known whether the Travancore Diesis locally known as Ku/ikkftrs 

and officially referred to as A/uni- 
pH trains have any connection with 
their analogues on the other coast. 
In the Agastisvarain Taluk the Da si 
families who hold liereditary rights 
in temples are said to belong to the 
P a d a m a u g a 1 a m sub-division of 
tlieNAyars, the section that fur- 
nish the corresponding servants for 
Sri PatmanHbhasvami’s temple at Trivandrum. 

In their occuimtions, dress and ornaments, the Ku/ikkHrs do not differ from 
the Dasis of the other coast. At home, however, they wear the Nanjinad NHyar 
dress an<l jewelry. Tattooing is done on a very elaborate scale. Their line of 
inheritance is matriarclial. 

Mnrriafje ceremonial : — Marriage in the case of a Devara/ia7 in its original 
import is a renunciation of ordinary family life and a consecration to the service of 
^lod. With a lady-nurse at a Hospital, or a sister at a Convent, a Devadasi at a 
Hindu slirine, such as she probably was in tlie early ages of Hindu spirituality, 
would have claimed favourable comparison. In the ceremonial of the dedication- 
marriage of the DHsi, elements are not wanting whicli indicate a past quite the 
rcN’crse of disreputalJo. 

The girl to be married is generally from 6 to 8 years in age. The bridegroom 
is the presiding deity of the local temple. The ceremony is done at his house, 
Tlic expenses of the celebration are sup{X)sed to be jmrtly paid from his funds. To 
instance the practice at the <Suc hind ram temple, a Yoga or meeting of the chief 
functionaries of the temple arranges the preliminaries. The girl toljc wedded Imthcs 
and goes to the temple with two pieces of cloth, a tali, l)ctel, areca-nut, &c. These 
are ])laccd by the priest at the feet of the image. The girl sits with the face towards 
the deity. The priest kindles the sacred fire and goes tlirough*all the rituals of 
the Tirukkalydnara festival. He then initiates the bride into the PanchHkshara 
mantra, if in a ^Saiva temple and the Ashfakshara, if in a Vaishnava temple. 
On Ixjhalf of the divine bridegroom, he presents one of the two cloths she has 
brouglit a^ offering and ties the TAli around her neck. The practice, how old it is itot 
possible to say, is then to take her to her house where the usual marriage festivities 
arc celebrated for four days. As in Brahrainical marriages, the Nalunku ceremony, 
i.e, the rolling of a cocoanut by the bride to the bridegroom and vice versa a number 
<)f times to the accompaniment of music, is gone through, tlie temple priest playing 
tlie bridcgi'oom’s jrnrt. Thenceforth she becomes the wife of the deity in the sense 
tliat she formally and solemnly dedicates the rest of heft life to his service with the 
same constancy and devotion that a faithful wife united in holy matrimony shows 
to her wedded lord. The life of a DevadAsl bedecked with all the accomplish- 
ments that the muses could give was one of spotless purity. Evep now she is main- 
tained by the temple. She undertakes fasts in connection with the temple festivals, 
such as the 7 days’ fast for the Apamilrgam ceremony. During the period of this 
fast, strict continence is enjoined; she is required to take only one meal, and that 
within the temple — in fact to live and beliave at least for a term, in the manner 
ordained for her tlmmghout life. Some of the details of her daily work seem 
interestftig; she attends the DipArAdhana, the waving of lighted lamps in front 
of the deity at sunset every day; sings hymns in his praise, danc^ before his 
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presencejgoeB roundjflrith him in his processions with lights in hand. After the pro- o«a».rhu 

c-ession, she sings a song of two from Jayadfiva’sGltngAvinda and with a few »aba.ro«. 
lullaby h^ns, her work for the night is over. When she grows physically unfit for 
these duties, she is formally invalided by a special ceremony /. «.,T6<uvnikkuka, 
or the laying down of the ear-pendants. It is gone through at the Maha Raja’s 
]«lace, whereafter she becomes a Tftikkizhavi (old mother), entitled only to a sub- 
sistence-allowance. When she dies, the temple contributes to the funeral expenses. 

On her death-bed, the priest attends and after a few ceremonies immediately after 
death, gets her bathed with saffron-i^wdcr. The usual ceremonies of tlie caste 
Iwgin afterwards. These ceremonies, unless done immediately after deatli, have to 
}« jjerformed at least on the 16th day, the day before the ixdlution is over. Tlie 
purification or the punykham ceremony is performed by the temple-priest. When 
the priest dies, the D6 vad&si has to do what he would have done if slie had jjrede- 
cea-sed him. The saffron-powder with which the body is dusted all over is culled 
technically An^riksha Trichilrnam. 

The total strength of the DiWs is 416. They have been returned from 
6 Taluks, the largest number (243) belonging to Agastisviiram. The Diislsef 
Kartikapalli, Ambalapuzha and Shertallay evidently belong to the Konknni cusU-. 

206. The name I/ayatu literally means, younger, and is applied to that sub- 
ZUfata division of the Malabar Brahmins, t. c. the Nanipfi- 

tiris who were degswled by society for an off once 
against the caste-rule. In this case the offence seems to have bepn that they atteinj)t- 
od to disorganize the economic basis of caste by diverting the industrial classes, the 
•Siidras, from their appointed work and thus disturbed the balance of functional dis- 
tribution. Those that encouraged into such ritualistic life the higher classes of 
Nilyars, were called Onndm parisha (first party) and the others were grouixjd 
. under i2anfdm parisha (second party). These two sections do not inter-marry. [ti- 
ter-dining is restricted to the male sex. The I/ayatus state that, until intenlictcd 
by /JAma lyen Dalawah in revenge for a suppsed dislionour done to bim, 
they had the privilege of comraensality with the N amp Ati ri Brahmins. But /(’Aina 
lyen’s authority,* large as it was, did not extend to Cochin and British Malabar 
where too the I/ayatus seem to labour under the same disability. 

Manners^ customs, I/ayatus closely resemble the Nam p A tiris 

in fespeot of food, clothing, jewelry, festivals and ceremonials. They have their 
nwn priests who perform for them all their purificatory (Pu ay A ham) and other 
ceremonies. Their caste-government is in the hands of the NampAtiri \ aidikas. 

The NampAtiri does not cook in his house, but may do so in the bouse of a 
M A Uatu, 08 in the case of the latter the purification ceremony after the occur- 
rence of a dea th, for instance, is done by the NampAtiri himself. PropitiaUiry 
rites such as IsvarssAvA and Sarpabali may Itc jierfonned by the NampAtiri 
in the. Tllam of an I/ayatu. The bulk of tlie l/ayatus live on gifts nuulc by 
NAdrasin return for their instructing them certain rituals of the Brabmiimiil 
type. They .further officiate as priests in temples (kslicatodto BhadrakA/i and 
the Snake-dgity. The I/ayatus repeat the G Ayatri from twenty-four to thirty-iiix 
times. -Thenriginal habitation of the I/ayatu according to a tradition is a l<x»lity 
bounded on the south by 0«A/ (Kayankulam), on the west by the sea, on the 
nor^ hy MuvafJtupuzha, and the east by Ezhikkol or a prtion of the tract of 
country belonging to the Pooniat Raja; Here 320 families are believed to have 
originally settled. * 
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The total number of Ifa-yatus in Travancoreis 3)381 ^f whem 2,245 ha^'e 
been returned from the Eastern and 1,116 from the Western Division. In 1891 
the strength of the caste was 3,260. 

207. Designation^ titles, rank in soeietg and stA-dkisions . — The caste of 
y-h— . people, known as tzhavas in South and parts of 

Central Travancore and C h 6 v a s in parts of Central and 
in North Travancore, form an integral portion of the indigenous population of this 
country. They are believed to be akin to the Tamil-speaking S h h n a r s of Tinnevelly 
and South Travancore and to the Tiyas of British Malabar. Here, the Malayalam- 
si>eaking castes will alone be referred to. The word Tiy a is said to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word Dvipa (island) showing that they originally came from an 
island, while the word 1 z h a va has been taken to indicate that that island is t z h a in, 
a corruption ofSimha/am, under both of which names Ceylon was known for 
several centuries. The word Chdva is said to be a corruption of S^va-ka or work- 
man and shows the position held by these men in the country of their adoption. 
This derivation is not unlikely, as (in some old boat-songs current in Malabar) the 
word C h 5 V a occurs in a less corrupt form asChSvaka. The honorific titles of the 
castemen inTravancoreareChannftn, the Malayalam word for ShhnhrandPanik- 
kan. Many tzhavas are doctors, astrologers and general teachers and call them- 
selves Vaidyan, Gyhtsyan and A«an. Being a large and progressive community 
they hold in many places an equal position with the artisan classes. For social 
purposes, however, the artisans and the tzhavas, stand apart. There ore many sub- 
divisions among the t z h a v a s. But, broadly speaking, they may be divided into three 
classes, the P^ndi tzhavas or the tzhavas of the Tamil Districts, the Malayalam 
tzhavas or Chfivas and the Tiyas of British Malabar. They are divided into 
several Illams or family-groups, such as Mii/illara, Ch6ti illam, Marlyaniit 
illam, Mftfampi illam, &c. The real significance of this division is not clear. 

History of the caste , — There are numerous traditions in vogue regarding , 
their early history. In the Mackenzie MSS., we read that a Gandharva woman had 
seven sons from whom the tzhavas were descended. Another story says that a 
Pandyan Princess known as A 1 li married N arasimha, a Raja of the Carnatic. The 
royal couple migrated to Ceylon and there settled themselves as 'the sovereigns of 
the country. When that line became extinct, their relations and adherents returned 
to the old country where they have since remained. But apart from tradition, it is 
{KiBsible that the original habitat of the tzhavas was the island of Ceylon, as the 
etymology of their caste-names goes to show. As Dr. Caldwell observes “ The 
general and natural course of migration would, doubtless, be fiom the mainland to 
the island; but there may occasionally have been reflex waves of migration, even m 
the earliest times, as there certainly were later on, traces of which survive in the 
existence in Tinnevelli and the Western coast, of castes whose traditions, and even 
in some instances whose names, connect them with Ceylon." In his Essay on the 
Tinnevelli Sh^nhrs, he says “Itis tolerably cestainthat^etzhavasand Tiyas who 
culti\'ate the cocoanut palm of Travancore are descendants of Shanarcolimies fron) 
Ceylon. There are traces of a common origin among them all, Shanars for instance, 

being a title of honor among the Travancore Izba vas The other portions of 

the immigrants, esteemed a lower division of the caste, came by the sea to the South 
of Travancore, where vast numbers of them ore still found and whence having but 
little land of their own they have gradually spread themselves over Tinnevelly, on 
the invitations of the Nftt&ns and other proprietors of land, who, without the help 
of their poorer neighbours, as climbers, could derive but little profit from their 
immense forests of. palmyra." There is even a tradition that they brought fiom 
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Ceylon the oocowiut,and the palmyra palms to the continent There is, however, CUAP. n. 
110 question that much of the planting industry of the sea-jwt Talub U due to PAMA^m. 
their persevering toil. During the middle ages, the Izhavas were largely employed 
as soldiers, along with the NAyars, by the rulers of the different chiefships in Tra- 
vancore. The chief of them was the Raja of Arabalapazha. J. C. Vischer writing 
aiwut him says, “The Raja of Porkod lias not many Nairs in the place of whom 
he is served by Chegos.” Even so late as in the days of Maharaja Rama Varma, 

(who died in M. E. 973), large numbers of ChAvas were employed as soldiers by 
the State, if we may believe in the account of Friar Bartolomeo who is generally 
an accurate writer. 

Appearance^ dress and ornamen/s.—The males of the middle and richer class- 
esoflzhavas are neat and comely in their appearance and cannot always be dis-’ 
tinguished from NAyars, The women are seldom well-favoured and in this reajiect 
furnish a contrast to the T 1 y a women of British Malabar. The T a « u form of dress- 
ing is not prevalent among tzhava women. The ornaments of the Irhava women 
were till recently quite unlike those of the NAyars. Bangles of brass and silver 
alone were in use. The PAmpafam, a Tamil ear- jewel, took the place of the N Avar 
TA/a as ear-ornament. A change in the direction ofNAyar jewelry is fast progress- 
ing as in the case of NAyars in imitation of east-coast Brahmins. But the 
MAkkutti and the frnAttu are not yet worn. Thclzhavaand the N Ay ar women 
may further be distinguished from each other by the tie of the hair-lock ; the 1 z h a v a 
women usually bring it tolthe centre of the foreheqjl while the NAyars bring it on 
cither side. This distinction is also going out. Tattooing as among the NAyars 
is very common in the south. In North Travancore, on tlic other band, it may be 
said to be rare. 

Inheritance , — The t z h a vas, like the rest of the practically indigenous population 
of Malabar, inherit in the female line. In certain jtarts of Travancore, however, a 
portion of the paternal property, never exceeding one-half, is given to tlie eliililren. 

This custom is absent in the northern parts of the State where the fortn of iniicrit- 
4nce is os strictly Marumakkathayam as that of the NAyars. 

Occttpo/iort.— ^The cultivation of the cocoanut and rarely of the palmyra [wltn 
is their chief occupation. They make toildy and distil arrack. Some of thetn arc 
boatmen and weavers. Among this community, women are as much the earning 
mepibers of the family as men. In this community are also found teachers, astro- 
logers and doctors and Vaidyan is an honorific suffix in the case of some. 

Sanskrit is freely studied and a goodly number of Sanskri lists mlorn the caste. 

Religum worship,— T\iieiihava% constitute one of the orthodox Hindu com- 
munities in Travancore. They furnish few converts to alien religions as compareil 
•with the S h An A r 8 . In many places they have got their own temples with a member 
of their own community as priest. The deity u#ually worshipped is BhadrakA/i. 

Propitiatory oflferings are also made to SAsta, Vlrabhadran and MA/an. 
Theusnalfestivalsiuhonorof BhadrakA/i, namely’, T Akkam, Ku tti vet/nm 
and the Bharanl ere observed by the I z ha vas . As the cult of BhadrakA/i 

is taken to require animal sacrifice, the image of BhadrakA/i m many Central 
and South Travancore temples has been, at the instance of one NAttuAsAn, a good 
Sanskrit ichtdar and pious religious reformer of that community, replaced by that 
of 8 u b r a h m a B y a. The worship ofAnchu/AmpurAkka/orthefive masters, 
now identified with the PanchnpAttdavas of the MahAbhArata, common- 
ly met with junong Pulayas, was once prevalent among the i aha v As. At 
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Maiyan^/uin Quilon there isstill an Iz ha va temple dedicatf4 to theseAnchu- 
FAjRA.loS- tampurikka/. 

Ceremonies , — Among the tzhavas there is, as in the case ofthe N4yars,the 
formal tali-tying when the girl is yet young. This does not entitle the person who 
tied the T41i to husband the girl. The cloth-giving ceremony or the actual wed- 
ding usually takes place after the girl attains puberty. As a rule the person 
who ties the Tali is paid a small sum, generally 25 Travancore fanams (3J Rupees), 
together with the expenses incurred by him in connection with the ceremony. 
Cases where the tfi.li-tier becomes the real husband occur but rarely. In those 
cases no money-gift is paid to the bride and the cloth-presentation ceremony is dis- 
pensed with. 

As in the case of the higher castes, shaving was originally not a mere per- 
sonal toilette but a sacrament and the priestly function was not inaptly combined 
with that of the barber. The fzhav&ttis who are the barbers of the Izhavai 
are, therefore, their recognized priests. It is a barber woman that ties the pra- 
tisaram or the Dikshft-string around the bride’s wrist and formally hands over 
to the bridegroom the T 41 i to be tied. In regard to this relation between the bar- 
l)er and the priest, it has, of course, to be noted that the theory is now entirely re- 
pudiateil, though the practice survives as its relic and record. For a week, the mar- 
ried couple rera via at the house of the bride. On the seventh day the marriage i« 
over. On the occasion of the cloth-presentation ceremony, a money-present is made 
to the bride’s party, the amount depending on the wealth and the social position of 
the parties concerned and varying between Rs. 10 and Rs. 100. Divorce is free as 
with the Nflyars. fioth burying and burning of corpses are resorted to. Pol- 
lution lasts for 16 days. 

The total number of Izhavas in Travancore is 491,774. They form 17 
)K?r cent, of the total population of the State. Of these, 343,265 are found in the 
Western and 148,509, in the Eastern Division. The largest number of tzhavai , 
(59,711) is returned from Shertallay. At the 1891 Census, 414,217 persons were 
recorded under this heading. 

208. The Konkanis, or the natives of the Konkan coast, as the term indi- 
JLoakant include the Brahmin, Kshatriya and Yaisya 

castes of the S4ras vata section of the Gauda Brah- 
mins. The Brahmins of this community differ, however, from the Konkanastha 
Mahlrftshtra Brahmins belonging to the D r ft v i rfa group. The K on k a n i 5 
ras who have settled on this coast are known by a different name, Kurfumikkar. 
The Vaisyas who are all Saivites are found only in Cochin. 

Origin and history , — The Konkani’s original habitation is the bank of the 
Saras vati, a river well-known in early Sanskrit works but said to have subse- 
quently lost itself in the sands of the deserts, north of Rajputana. According to 
the Sahy&drikftnrfa, a branch of these Sftfftsvatas liv^ in 'Rrhut in Beijgal 
whence ten families were brought over by Para^urftma to GAmantata, the mo- 
dern Goa, PanchakrAsi and Kusasthali. Attracted by the richness and beauty 
of the new country, others followed and the. whole population settled thenwlvea 
in GO villages and 96 hamlets in and around Goa, the settlers in the fonner ^ng 
called ShashtAis (Sanskrit for 60) and those in the Utter being «Jled Shan ^avis 
or Shenavis (Sanskrit for 96). Thehistory of thesefiftrasyatas VRS of 
terrupted general and commercial prosperity until about 20 yew J-fter the advent 
of the Portuguese. When King ]E!mwuel died and King John aucoeedi^. . 
]Lhe polity of the Goanese Goyemjnent is l^eved to havp chang^,^i» favour of 

u 
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religious persecution. A large efflux to the Canaresc and Tulu countries was tlie 
result. Thence the K on k an is ap)«ar to have migmted to TmvaiuHire and 
Cochin and found a safe haven under the rule of their Hindu Sovereigns. In their 
last homes, the Ronkan is extended and developed their eotniueroe, built tem- 
ples and endowed them so magnificently, that the religious institutions of that 
community especially at Cochin and Allepjwy continue to this day almost the 
richest in all Malabar. 

The Konkana Brahmins are generally fair-skinned^ and tall. The males, it 
is said, wear moustaches in South Canara but do not do so in Malabar probably 
in imitation of the indigenous inhabitants. They arc a smalMipped and hairy i>eoplo 
with prominent nose and broad chest. 

The Konkanis when they go out in public adopt tlic ordinary dross of the 
people of Malabar, but on religious and festive occasions, the Somanand Httariva 
are resorted to just like the Parade.sa Brahmins. White cloths with a silken 
edge are freely worn by women, but bodic(‘s arc eschewed. Their clothes are 
generally meagre of breadth and in few cases do they extend below the kne(‘s. TIkmv 
is nothing peculkr alnnit the ornaments of the males. Th(» wedding onmnuMit is 
a pendant of an oblong form and made of pure gold. A silken cord with black 
beads strung together on either side of the jxmdnnt is their neck-oriminent. 
Figures of the sun and the moon or rather of the half-moon are (‘ngraved n|)on 
these pendants. The ornaments* of the Konkanis are, generally speaking, mas 
siveand interestingly antique in appearance. 

$ 

As the majority of the Konkanis are Vaishnavitos, the Vaishnavite 
sect-mark finds singular predominance. The (Jo pi is the mark that has to be 
worn on the forehead. But till Upanayana, a fsw is iK)t to wear this mark 
but merely an impress of V ishnu’s Sudar.sana (disc) on the ehost. 

• 

The Konkana Vai^yas being Saivites put on only Vibhrtti (liolyasheH). 

Oempation , — The occupation of the Konkanis has berm eomnierce ever 
since the advent of the Portuguese into India. Some of (liem make Parpa/a ms f 
which is a condiment of almost universal consumption in Malabar aiel giv(‘s many 
^ Konkani his livelihood. Till recently, the Konkanis in Travaneore knew 
nothing else than trade. But now, following the example of th(‘ir kinsmen in 
Bombay and South Canara, they are gradually taking themselves to otln r profes- 
sions. TheShenavi Brahmins have always been a very intelligent class and 
some of the greatest scholars of the Branlxiv Presideney, such as the laic Dr. 
IHiauDaji, the late Ka.sinath Triambak Tclang, the late Sankar Pandiirang Pandit 
and Professor Ramkrishna fJopal Bbandarkar, whose names will always stand 
honoured in the literary history of India, are Shenavis by caste. If the Mala- 
bar Konkanis never attained the intcllcetiial jxmition of tlieir Shenavi bre*- 
Biren, it is because of the vicissitiuhis of fortune^that characterised their nirecT. 

A change has set in and the writer of this I{e[K>rt is able record that a K o ii- 
ka n i graduate in Arts and Law is now practising in tlie I(x;al High (ourt. 

^ Re£ardiDglh«»ppeanince.c<)BtunK and jcw.lry of the Kooksin... Vinscher wnlf. “They rnatl.fyrtr 1l«n th. 
"itivM Of Malabar. The women are g.KxI h>okmn and wear a qaaolity of <.raau»en(. m.di at gold chains. far rlnRB and 

let with (vecioui atones or pearli and braceJd*; in addition to which there i» a thiik silver rin^ on one o<»t lanfj ng i 
tnkle. Their hair it twisted in a roll on one side and soraetinje* adorned with flowers ; and tl<f v wenr a veil d wl.ift 
hnea or silk thrown over their shoulder aitd fastened in front to the dreat whnii is of the same m.nleml. TJ^e men sue la 
funeral well-made. They wear white linen tunics which may either harm R.iM or are tfirderi up ; and like women they wear 

their hands and in their ears. The head is shaven with tlie eaeepthw of a lon^ tuft of liair on tli^c crown .wi. .b h. y 
tocher and cover with a Roomal or band." Utknfrom Malabar, The dress and in-r.aments have changed since Ins ,^u ^ . 
t Pfln^tamiaf “ fin. cake, made irf gram flour aad a fine species of alhali winch gives them an agrrcablc rfit faVe 
*•<1 serve the purpose ol making them rise and iHrcome very crisp when fried. 
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•X4P« n. Peculiarities in religious worship , — Having settled themselves in the Canareac 
FAEA.806. Districts, most of the Konkanis came under the influence of Mftdhvftchirya, 
unlike the Shenavis who, living in their original homes, still continue to 
be Sniartas. The worship of Vcnka/aramawa, the presiding deity of the 
T i r u p p a t i shrine, is heW in great importance. In Travancore, there are nine 
chief temples belonging to the Konkanis, m., the Anantan^r&yanapuram 
temple at Alleppey, the old Tirumala temple at the same place and seven others 
at Puraktld, Kayankulam, Quilon, Shertallay, TuravAr, Kottayam and Parur. 
Of these, the richest are the Anantan&rayanapuram temple and the temple 
of Tunivdr. Besides these chief temples, there are two minor ones, at Mu^^am and 
Attikulangara. Every Konkani temple is called Tirumala Dfivasvam as 
the divinity that resides on the sacred hill (Tirumala) is represented in each. 
The actual image worshipped is in several places that of Narasimha, the fifth 
Avataraof Vishnu, invariably called Lakshminarasimha. 

The U tsa va in Konkani temples is generally an eight-day festival. The money 
spent on pyrotechnics is enormous. The existence of several Konkani shrines dedi- 
cated to Narasimha in Malabar connects them with the Vi(7ayanagara KingP, 
who were great devotees of N arasimha, and to whom they were subject before their 
final departure from Goa. The new year begins, as with all Hindus, on the 1st 
Gliitray, when every Konkani takes an oil-bath and wears fresh clothes as on the 
Dipilvali day. The New-Moon in the month of Vi^akha is also observed as a 
holiday, being the day of Narasimha’^ incarnation. The Turavfir lltsavais 
celebrated in the first month of their year. Anantavrata is with the Konkta- 
nis a day of paramount importance. So is the Varalakshmi vrata curiously 
enough. In the mouth of Kilrtika, fasts are observed for the special propitiation of 
Diimodara. TheUtthilua f^kilda^n day closes the fast-days of Kiirtika, On that 
day, Vishnu is worshippe<l by the side of the Tu/asi Ocymum sanctum) 

and Brahmins arc entertained. A special festival in the month of Kumbha is the 
Holi which lasts for 15 days.* Serpent worship is held in as much im[X)rtance as • 
among other Bnihmins. Nilgas are consecrated and worshipped in Tirumala tem- 
ples and ill the serpent groves of private individuals. P(l (/as are also performed 
on the N agapanehami day. The jiollution and desecration of serpent groves and 
the molestation or killing of serpents are, as in the case of the other Hindus, looked 
upon as sinful and leading to leprosy and childlessness. The Konkana Vaiiiyas 
and *SAdras are also snake- worshippers, the l)eing performed for them by 

Konkani Brahmans, 

Marriage — The Konkanis are divided into several endogamous divisions or 
g5tras of which the most irajx>rtant are the Kaundinya, Kau.sika, BhflradvAya 
and Gargi. Families belongingto the Visvamltra, KA.9yapa, GaraadAgni and 
Vatsa Gotras are rare. Custom enjoins that as far as possible a Konkani ought to 
marry liis maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s (father’s sister’s) daughter and only in 
cases their horoscopes should absolutely disageee may q^ny other girl be gone in for. 
The marriage ceremonial of the Konkanis presents but few differences from that of 
the Brahmins in general. The tying ofthe Mangalya is considered the binding part 
of the ceremonial on the completion of which the relative status of husband and wife 

^ " In February is the frast of Chijjma or fortune. For ten dn>Ti before it bel^in^ drums are beaten every evening, tnd the 
people adorn themselves with flowers till the period of the full-mcon, when tlie featlval commences, and Is criebrated 
with great solemnity and many extrav’agancca. Boats full of water coloured with turmeric are placed In the baaaars 
and the people plunge Into them or sprinkle themselves with the contents and nin about In troops with drummers 
and trumpeters; in the ev*ening they haVe exhibitions of giants and gtaotesscs which ate made to dance by persone 
placed Inside them or of ships, clepliants and other works of art. In the meantime, the dancing girls exhibit thdf skill, 
the Canarese joining in the dance; whilst othen carry about long arcca trees on their shoulders, running aa if they 
were mad, the old and the idle hurrying about with them, and exhausting their small strength. These areca tteet are 
wrgind round with Ohis and finally burnt In memory of the terrible giant Kammetga ScraSMl who was burnt by their 
deity" Vissclier. page 138. The giant is, of pourse, the Indian Cupid (Kamadeva), • 



becomes fully .established. The marriage celebration ext^mds over five djiys during oiaf. 
the whole of which period the married couple eat and sleep in the same apartment. 

On the fourth day, after bathing and wearing new clothes, the father and mother of 
the bride make a formal declaration of the KanyakAdAna or the giving away of 
the bride which, among the Brahmins generally, Aiomes off on the first day 
of the marriage. On the night of the fifth <1 ly Ukes place the final Ijathing, Ava- 
bhritasnftnam. For three months after the marriage, the bridegroom stays at 
the house of the bride and performs the S thdlipAka saerifiee. On an iiiispieious 
day in the third month, the Oiks ha, the term of religious attached U> (lach 

important event — Upanayana, marriage, pregnancy of wife or death of parents— 
comes to a close. There is no divorce, IE the woman proves barren or suffers 
from any incurable disease, another girl may be married with her consent. 

Ceremonies before marriage : — The f/ ittakarma ceremony is the same as among 
other Hindu communities. A Kshurajvfiz/a or the eonseeration of the razor pro- 
cedes its employment for cutting the umlnlical cord. On the fifth day afterbirth 
niid on the sixth in the case of girls, a golden necklace is ticMl round (he iie(*k of the 
child after a small ceremony. On the I2th day is the Nainakaraua (naming). The 
eldest male child is ctlled by tlie name of the paternal grand-fatlier and the lirsi 
daughter by that of the paternal graiul-inother us among the Tamil BnihmiuH. 
Annaprft^ana and Chau/a present no special feature. The investiture with the 
sacred thread or the Upanayana occurs lietwoen the seventh and the tenth yc'ur. 

The boy after a few preliminary ceremonies makes a formal re(| nest to the parents 
to raise him from the status of a *S'fidra to that of alb’alimiii. Th(*y then hand ov('r 
the child to the Purohita or priest who duly invests him with tin* waa-ed thread 
and other equipments of a Brail in achfiri and then teaches him the Ofiyatri hymn. 

Ceremonies after marriaije : — When a girl attains puberty, tla? father intimates 
it to the husband’s relations who are to arrange for the nuptials being pertormed 
. at their house, if jKissible, within fifteen days. Until this(*eremony is actually [st* 
formed, the girl is strictly prohibited from going out ol d(M)rs. In the third mouth 
after conception is the Punisavaiia, and in the seventh, Si manta. Ih^Ilulion alter 
death lasts for ten days. Only one Brahman is fed on oceasious of AVraddhas. 

Caste-Government : — The Konkawis have been saiii to Isdoiig jnirtly to the 
Vaish?iavite and partly to the AS'aiviieseet (d Hiinluism. Iliere arc eight 
griimas or villages for the Konkaua Braluniiis of Travancorc. rii(*y are known as 
A sh tagr&niasand consist of one at Alleppey, nnotlier at lN>raka(l, a third at Kayan- 
kulam, a fourth at Quilon, a fifth at Shertallay, a sixth at I nruvnr, a seventh at 
Kottayam, and the eighth at Parur. Itis only those who belong to one or other iliese 
eight villages that are said to lx; strictly entitled to the name o( Konka/n. In 
Trivandrum there are many Konka/ris. They are not allowed to mix with iheir 
fellow-castcman who dwell in the north, for |)urjM)ses of eornmeiiKaliiy. Anujiig 
that community, living permanently to the soqth of W arkalai is t^ibooed. Uilferen- 
ce of faith, however, lx?twceii the ^Vaivites and the V aislw/a v ites is no l>ar to 
inter-dining and inter-marriage. The S in Artas owe spiritual allegiance to the ancient 
KaivalyamaM situated in the (ioanesc terriUiry and founded by a disciple ot 
GAvinda Yati, the Guru otSnSnmkunx. The Vaish/mvas Imve twoMaMs, 
offshoots of the P ha limftrm a/ A of Udipi founded by Ma<Ili vachfirya. I hey 
are known as the Kksi and Gokarna ina/A from the principl seats of tlie res- 
pective Sv&miyArs lx;ing located at Benares and fbm res|)CH;tively. fhe present 
Svftmiyftr at Benares is called Sri mat ^ aradendrati rtha S vamikal. Alsmt 
theheadof this Ma/A, Visscher wrote in 1742, more than aeentnry aral half ago:— 

They have a Bishop who resides on the Ixmks of the Ganges and who takes a 
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OBAF.m. journey once in 11 or 12 years to visit his flock in distant countries/* The 
pjimA. a09. Svftmiyftr is the highest authority in all social and religious matters. There are 
several temples and village priests under his control. The ordinary and emergent 
affairs of every village are heard and decided by the managing Committee of the 
temple attached to that village. A portion of the temple is specially set apart as 
a sort of court-house and is called Yoga^illdor the Council Hall. This Yoga 
(Council) is bound to see that the priests perform their duties with care and atten- 
tion. Every important decision has to be communicated to the Sv4miy&r and 
all facts have to be laid before him. 

The property of all people who die without heirs goes to the Devasvam. 

To tlie memory of such persons and in the interests of their souls, an annual 
ceremony is performed in the temple. 

Languarje and prominciation : — The S hen a vis speak 'Marithi and the 
Konkanis, Konkani. There are several Portuguese words in the Konkani 
dialect. To all others than their casternen, the Konkawis both males and females 
speak Malayalam. Tamil is almost unknown. There is a peculiar intonation which 
is distinctly characteristic of the caste when the Konkani speaks Malayalam— an 
intonation which he has probably derived from his native tongue. 

The names given to males are those of Vishnu, Subrahraanyaand Gana- 
pati, Vumana and GAna being rather peculiar names. Women are called by the 
names of Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Gauri, Y asoda, Sumitra, NAgai, and 
(i unai. 

• 

General Remarks , — From the above description it will be seen that the K o n- 
kanis are an important sect of people in Travancore noted for their commercial acti- 
vity and enterprise. Visscher Avrites The Canarese who are permanently set- 
tled in Malabar arc the race best known to the Europeans ; not only because the 
East India Company trade Avith them and appoint one of their members to be their . 
merchant, giving him the attendance of tAVo Dutch soldiers: but also because from 
the shops of those people in town avc obtain all our housefiold necessaries except 
animal food. Some sell rice, others fruits, others various kinds of linen, and some 
again are money-changers, so that there is hardly one Avho is not engaged in trade. 
For this purpose their dwellings are scattereil all along the coast.*’ Ward and 
Conner say regarding the Konkanis “their superior perseverence and industry 
render them productive subjects”. The Konkanis are generally called Pa^^ars 
in Malabar. They hold various titles, such as Prabhu, Ab'enfti, Kammatti and 
recently Uoav, liut the last promises to supplant all others at no distant future. 

Theitotal number of Konkanis in Travancore is 8,362, of whom 6987 are found 
in the Western and 1,375 in the Eastern division. Nearly a fourth of the Kon- 
kanis (2,294) have been returned from Shertallay. Ambnlapuzha returns 1,366 
and Kartikapalli, 997. At the 1891 Censua^ 7,070 persons have been recorded 
under the head of Konkanis. 


209. They are a class of Tamil Brahmins who, at a very early age in 


Botippattan* 


Malabar history, were declared by society to have lost 
the oripnal Brahininical status. The offence was, it 


is said, their having taken to the cultivation of betel-vine as their chief occupa- 
tion. The ordinances of caste had prescribed other duties for the Brahmins and 
it is not unlikely that ^SamkarAcharya to whose curse the present position of 


the Ko Jippaf/an is traced disapproved of the change. In general appearance as re- 
gards thread, position of tuft, and dress of men as well as women, and in cere- 
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monialfl| the Ko/ip^a^^ans cannot be easily distinp^uished from the Brahmin class, osaf.u* 
Sad instances have occurm^^f Brahmin girls having bsen dec'oyed into matri* 
monial alHances with Kotippa/Zans. They form a small community, and the state 
of so: 5 ial isolation into which they have been thrown has greatly checked their in- 
ciease as in the case of many other Malabar castes, 'fheir priests are at present 
Tamil Brahmins. They do not study the Vfidas and the Glyatri hymn is recital 
without the first syllablc^known os the Pranavam. 


In the matter of funeral ceremonies, a Ko/i ppaf/an is treated os a person ex- 
communicated. The cremation is a mere mechanical process unaccompanied by 
any mantras or by any rites, AnantarasamskAra (deferred funeral rites) 
being done after the lapse of ten days. They have their annual »SrAddhas, but 
no offerings of water (Tarpanam) on the New M(X)n day. Their household deity 
is 5ft8ta. Their inheritance is from father to son. The jewelry of their women, 
once the same as that of Tamil Brahmins, has, unlike theirs, undergone no change 
for many years. Their household language is Malayalam. Their chief scat is 
V^^roanaparam, a quiet hill-side, 20 miles from Trivandrum. 


The total number of Ko^ippa//ans at this Census is 85 ns against 423 in 1801. 
There are very few Kodppa/^ans in Travanoore and even the alK)ve nnmkr pro- 
bably includes the Ka/upa^/ans of North Travancorewho are but a section of the 
Malayala 5fidras. A large inclusion of the latter class perhaps explains the very 
high figure at the last Census. 


210. They aretlie Konkana .S'rtdras whose settlemAnt in Tmvnncoro is 
coeval with that of the other immigrants from the 
XudiunL Konkana Districts. They are called K lu/ u m i s or 

Ku(fumikkAr from the fact of their having been attached U) the Kur/urnbas or 
families of the other sections of the Konkani population. They are Srn/lrtas by 
jKjrsuasion, the proselytism of Mjldhvfichfirya having stopped with the Brahmins. 
Like the Ampalavasi^of Malabar temples, they engage themselves in accessory 
duties at the shrines of the high-caste Konka^iis. They are divided into twt> 
broad divisions, Mjl p pans and l (\ y an s. The manufacture of firc-works for wliose 
display the TuravAr Konkani templets s) fimMis, is the occupation of the 
former class and the prepiration of Aval or beaten rice tint of the latter. These 
two classes do not inter-marry. The M (i ppans who are Isditivcd to be the descend- 
antis of the old Konkani chieftains consider themselves higher than all the other 
Kudumis. Two other sulxlivisions, mV., Ka^/iyans and Kiw/umis (profM*r), are 
sometimes mentioned, but arc not recognized in practice. With the exception of a 
few femilies among the I/iyan^ the Kiu/uinis generally are a Makknthvjnm com- 
munity. Animal food and intoxicant drinks arc not tabooed. Their dresH and 
ornaments are very peculiar. Garlands of coral and re^l beiuls calh^d 1 a/unku are 
almost a speciality. Bodices are not worn. They marry their girls young. Except 
in the case of persons telow 16 years of age, the ddad are always crcmatorl. Polhitron 
after death lasts for 15 days and ceases on the 16th by the sprinkling of conse- 
emted water fn>ra the well of a Konkani temple. They have their own priestn 
for ceremonial purposes, but have no separate temples. Bhagavati is t eir tutc ary 
divinity and the day on which the Bharani asterism fulls is (me of great festivity. 
Their fevourite amusement is what is called the Kdla/i. Ten or |Ki<>pe 

rtand in a circle with a stick in hand, a cubit long, and sing in praise of Krtshna 
and Bhagavati, striking the several sticks against one another so as to kcxjp time 
with their joyous music. As.a class, the Kuc/umis, men and women, are/ieithvr 
very clean nof are they particularly literate. 
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ovjii^ XI* The total number of Kurfumis returned 18 7,276. Foifr persons have been 
faXa. 411. recorded under the head of Kadiyane. Of these, as many as 6,525 belong to 
the Western Natural division, one Taluk alone, Parur, returning the number 3,,S24. 
The figure for Shcrtallay is 1,281 and that for Ambalapuzha, 900. 

211. The Kuravas form a pretty large community in Tlravancore and are 

chiefly engaged in agricultural labour. It has been 
scaravan. Bupposed that they are one with the Kurumbas of 

the Tamil-speaking Districts and are closely allied to the V e/as. Names of tracts 
such asKurumpran^f in British Malabar furnish evidence of their having once 
held territorial sway on this coast. About three centuries ago, Nanjinad in Tra- 
vancore was governed by a line of Kura v a Kings known as Nfincbi Kuravas. 
They are divided into several classes, the chief of which are the Ku w/a Kuravas, 
the KAkka Kuravas and thePanrfi Kuravas. Of these, the K&kka Kura- 
vas are but a variety of KAkkfilans and the Pftndi Kuravas merely immi- 
grants from the Tamil Districts. The Kuw/a Kuravas constitute the most 
important division, and like the NAyars are divided into Illara, Svarflpam, &c. 
They follow the Marumakkatkayam system of inheritance and both the T&ti- 
kettu and Sambandham ceremonies are gone through. Polygamy is prevalent 
among the Kun^a Kuravas. Divorce is permitted, but requires the previous 
consent of the hereditary elders or tyfu/is. They practise jugglery and snake- 
charming and enjoy the reputation of being sorcerers. Their priest is known as 
Kaikkilran. They bury their dead and observe pollution for 16 days. 

• 

Tliere are, on the whole, 53,584 Kuravas returned, 11,428 being KunAi 
Kuravas ; 24,488, ViindiOY N&nchi Kuravas ; and 2,259, KAkka Kuravas. 
They are found in the greatest numbers in Kuniiattur (12,484), Chirayinkil 
(9,915) and Kottarakara (9,059). At the 1891 Census, 60,377 appear to have 
been returned. But this number included the Malankuravans who have now 
been separated and brought under the generic class — Hill tribes. 

212. (1) Koiltantpurans: — The Kftiltampur&ns form a small community 

made up of the descendants of the immigrant Kshatriya 
Malajala Xahatriva. f^niilies from certain parts of Malabar lying to the 

north of Travancore and Cochin. They are also known as KOilppan/fllas. In 
early records, the term Kfiviladhikdrika/ appears to have been used. 

History , — Immemorial tradition connects the Koiltampurftns with the 
CherauiAu Penimftfand goes to say that their original settleraeB* was Beyporc. 
About 3?)0 M. E. a few male members were invited to settle in Travancore and form 
maritiil alliances with the ladies of the Travancore Royal House, known then as the 
Vfinkt Svarftpam. Houses were built for them at KiHraftnflr, 6 miles from 
Attingal where all tlie female members of the |toyal Family resided. In M. E. 963, 
8 persons, 3 males and 5 females from the family of Ali akk 6 fu, oppressed by the 
invasion of Tippu Sultan, sought slielter in Travancore. Maharaja Rama Varma 
received them kindly and gave them the palace of the Tekkumkflr Raja who had 
been subjugiited by Rama lyen Dalawah. This site in Changanachery is still recog* 
nized as NirAzhikko</4ram. In 975 M. E. one of the five ladies removed from 
this early residence toKirtipuram near K an ti y fl r ( Mavelikara Taluk) and thence 
to a village called Grfimam in the same Taluk. Another shifted to Pa//am in the 
Kottayam Taluk, a third to Pftliyakkara inTiruvalla, and a fourth having no issue 
continued to live at Changanachery with the fiiflh lady who Was the youngest 
in the family. Raja Raja Varma EoilUmpurUn who married Rani La kshmt 
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Bai, sovereign of Trtvancore from 985 to 990 M.E., was the eldest ikm of the My that 

stayed at Changanachery. Their present house at that place known as Lakihmi. »AaA.ail, 
puram Ko//aram was named after the KoiltampurAn’s Royal consort. Raja 
Raja Varma’s sister gave birth to 3 daughters and 2 sons. The eldest daughter and 
sons removed to Kartikapalli in 1040, and thenarm lOUto Anantapuram in Hari- 
pad. In 1041 Ifilffi., the second daughter and issue removed to Chemprol in 
Tiruvalla, while the thirtl continued to live at Changanachery . Tlius there came into 
existence 7 families of KOiltampurAns, namely, those of Ki/i ma n ft r, Chnngnna- 
chery, Anantapuram, Pa//am, Ohemprof, Gnlmam and Pft/iyakkara. Some 
time after 1040 M. E. (A. I). LSoO) three more families, m':., those of CherukAl, 

Karftmraa, and VatakkftmaMam immigrated from North Malabar. As already 
stated, the Kilimftnftr Kftiltampurans were the earliest settlers in Travancore. 

The circumstances under which a whole Proverti (Revenue village) was granted to 
them in freehold are explained in the History of Travancore by Dewan l^'islikar 
Shungoony Menon. • 

Manners and cMstoms ;~-The Koiltainpurftns are all regarded m blrMnl-re- 
latlves and observe birth and death pollutions likcDAyftdis among Rrahmins. 

They are an exogamous community and follow the matriarchul system of inlu*rit- 
ance. NampAtiri Brahmins marry their ladies. Those that do not W(m 1 into tlje 
families of Rajas take to Ndyar wives. Their religious ceremonies are the same as 
those of NampAtiris whom they resemble in the matter of fnal and <lrink. The 
males dress like NampAtiris and the dress and ()|*namcnts of tlu^ females are like 
t.hoaeofthe other non-Brahminical classes in Malalmr. Their (^uste-govenimenr 
is in the hands of the Narnpft tiri Vaidikaus, Tattooing \h unkiK/wn, 


Ceremonm : — Their ceremonies are the usual Bmhminieal Sarnskftras — G'A- 
takarma, Nllmakarana, Annaprft.<iana, Ac. Regarding the Namakaraaa. 
or naming, the only noteworthy fact is that tlie first-born mah* alwiiys g(K‘K by the 
name of RAja RAja Varrna. The Upanayaiia, or the inv(‘MtitMr(‘ with thcsacnwl 
thread, takes place in the 16th year of age. On the morning of th(‘ V iMUiaynna, 
( 'hau/a or the tonsure ceremony is performed. It is formally doim by tie* Nam- 
pAtiri priest in the capacity of Guru, just as tike father di^es to his son among 
Brahmins, and afterwards left to be completed by the Maran. Ilia priest in- 
vests the boy with the tlireid, and, with the sacrificial lire as lord and witni'ss, 
initiates him into the GAyatri prayer. The Koil/ampurans arc rc|)eal this 
prayer, morning, noon and evening, like the Bnilimins, hut are to do so (aily 10 
times on each occasion. On the 4th day lie listens to a fetw Vedie hynniH riM ind 
by the priest. There is not the prolonged course of severe discipline ol (he 
Brahminical BrahmacliAri which the Nampiitiris so religiously observe. I he 
SaraAvartana or the pupilage stage is jKTfonncd <m tlie lAtliday. The (’ere* 
mony of proceeding to Benares, the pre-eminent seat ol learning in ancient days, 
the natural after-event of the Vedic pupilage he is HUpjH)s<d to have h;d, is then 
gone through. Just as in the case of the Hnihiiiiiis, a would Ixi lathcr-iiidaw in* 
tercedes and requests the SnAtaka (past Brahmaclmri), to bless liis daughter and 
settle inlife asGr/hastha. The NampAtiri priest then steps in (xinmiind tliejxi) 

thr'lyincc «^*h^in^ trkrn tr> Attin^l fro,.. T.rv.ndrun., » p.ty erf mrn. 
the Ettu Vectll Pl!tom»r mrt «t a pl«c. called C.bkerttem. he..ded by R.mAnRmm;,d..l1ul Cill.y f.rr 

the Rant iMid the Prince, but r«videna«Ily boO, r^apfd -ohyrt by tbe .i,;.l.nt 1 »,v K'l.m K,Hl 

Thumpumn, who wm wcortinK the p»rty. Ko.I Tbu,«pur»n. »ffr -nding away the Kanee and tbe I r.nce. ^ 

» ncighbourta* vflhig.. got into tl.e Kanee'* palan.,nln atni «ovd forward, with all the attenrtanlN. ..nd H.ua drew a trna«. 
‘rf«**P»rtytoUr4l th«V^^ wm tlw turbulent cr,wd n«red the palaoqu.n, and vonHne.H*^ the a U . Ibe fCr ♦ 

Th«m^l^j^JJ2^outs^d fnhand.Dd piece* many of the amiUnta Vufurtunately. however, llw Ihun.^nrran 

P^rtihad In tM conflict v u 

U Ih. comluC of tl« Koil Thun,««o. *«"<. of Uod, «i<.r4 

•••ooor. waa fivao to the family of thU dirtinguiNbed hero and aavjouf of the Ranoc • and I njK« llv g / 

^ the telly up to tNe preaent day'’. Page—iia 
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<wup« si. of his Dharma (duty) as a Kshatriya and gives him a Iword^ symholie of 
BlSt his pre-ordained function in society. 

The marriage of a Ediltampuraffi does not present many pecoliar features. 
One item in the programrae*called Dlkshavirippu maybe referred to. . During 
all the four days of the marriage, the bride is confined to a i||cial room where 
a white cloth with a carpet over it is spread on the floor and a lamp burns day and 
night. The ceremonial bridegroom is either an Aryappa/far or a Kampfitiri, 
now generally aNampfltiri. Of course, the marriage is a mere ceremonial and the 
bridegroom at the ceremony is not necessarily the spouse of actual life. His death 
deprives her of the right to wear the Tali, and makes her an Amangali (an in- 
auspicious person), for all socio-religious purposes. At ^riddhas, the TarapurJlt- 
ii with her married husband alive, always faces the east and one that has lost him 
has to look in the direction of Yaraalflka (south). When aTampur&^/i con- 
ceives, the Pumsavana and the Slmanta arc performed by the family priest 

Pollution is observed for 11 days and a year’s course of severe religious dis- 
cipline is reverently gone through. 

Names : — The eldest born son is, as already stated, always named Rija Rftja 
Varma. But Ku//an, Kun/ 7 unni, Cochchappan, Cherunni and Ittaramar 
are some of the household names. Amba, Amb&lika, and Ambika, (the former 
two names of the wives of Vichitra virya, the grand-father of the PindavAs and 
the Kauravas) are the names ordinarily in use among the Tampurft^/is. Their 
household names are such as Kun^ikku/^i, Kochukunijfi, Kun^ikkdvu. 
Ikk^lvu and Amina. 

General character : — The KAiltampurAns as a class are good, hospitable 
and learned. Almost every male member is m^re or less familiar with Sanskrit 

(2) Rajas or Tampuuans: — They form an endogamous community of 
Kshatriyas and live as seven families in Travaneore. They are distinguished by 
the localities in which they reside, viz, Mavelikara, EnnaikkH/, Kartikapalli, Mariap- 
|)a//i, Tiruvalla, Praikkura and Aranmu/a. They are all related by blood, the 
connection between some of them being very close. Like the K6iltampuf&nB, 
all the members of their community observe birth and death pollution with 
reference^ to each other. Their original home is Kfilattunft^ in North Malabar 
and their immigration into Travancore where the reigning family is of the K6- 
lattund/ stock, was contemporaneous, in the main, with the invasion of Malabar 
by Tippu Sultan. The first family that came into the country from KAlattunft^ 
was the Putuppa//i KAvilakam in the 5th century M. E. The Travancorp 
Royal family then stood in need of adoption. The then Rajah arrranged through 
a Koiltampuriln ofi Ta//flfikk6vilakani to bring.- from K61att.uiT&^ two 
Princesses for adoption as his negotiations with the thenK Alattir i were fruitless. 
The Putuppa/n K6vilakam members thus settled themselves at Kartikapalli, 
the last of whom died in 1030 M. E. The next family that migrate! was 
Cheriyakdvilakam between 920 and 930 M, E. They also came for adoption. 
But their right was disputed by another house, Pa/ZikkAvilakam They then 
settled themselves at Aranmu/a. The third series of migrations wer^ during 
the invasion of Malabar by Tippu in 964 M. E. All the Rajas living there at the 
time came over to Travancore of whom many, however, returned home after a 
time. Jhe annexed table will show the various branches hi the Kdlattunt/ 
family mK6ra/a, • 
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K^lasvabOpam. 


Udayamingalam. 


Pa//i. 


Mittila. Kanflfi Natuvi/a Cberia 

(extiuot in (liveti at Pe- (the famiiioa 
tl65 HfB.) rin.vili in Araiimula 
House except 
Araiimula). Porinyili). 


Pn^'Vi. 


Pn<umva//i 

(WAM li\ ill|{ 

at Kiu’likti- 
imlli, t'Xlim t 
ill link) M. K.) 


Kotiara- MariaDpaZ/i Tiruvalla 
kara (uow lives (extinct in 
[cxiiiK't in at 1068 M. E.) 
loirk.E.) Mariappa/^i, 

Kartika- 
palli and 
Tiruvalla.) 


Chii'uikkal. CheliKa. Kauui.n^i. Ti'vaimiu- Pufii 
I kA//ii 

I (adoption 

I ) I 

Mavelikaia. E>o/uikkA/. PrAyikkara. K//waikkAt, 
inlOIOM.K.A 


IlabiiSy manners and customs :~-ThG liaja.slike tlic Kdiltanipuruns, bdon;; 
to the Ya/zurvcda sectionof Dvi^/as but follow the Siltra laid down Ity Ibiiidha- 
yana. Their Gotra ia that of Bhilrgava l c. Para.su raina, indit'jiting in a nuni* 
iier that these are the K sha tr iyas who were accejited by l^ira^ u rft ina, tlie uncom- 
promising Brahmin of the Hindu Pur&nixu. They have all the lirahminicul Sams- 
kHras; only, the Brahmin priest does most of them on their lielialf. Chau/nm or 
tuft-ceremony is performed along with Upanayanarn. The Sama vartanam or tlic 
termination of the pupil stage is celebrated on the fourth day of the thread investi- 
ture. Instruction in anns is then given to the Kshatriya lK)y and is s\i])|>ohed to be 
kept up until the requisite skill has been obtained^ The Tali-tying (Mangnlya 
Dhftratiam or Pa//ikke//u of a Raja lady) is done by a K^diltampuran who 
thereafter lives with her as her married huslmnd. The Kanyakadanam nr the 
giving away of the bride is ])erforined by the pric.st who attends also to the oth(*r 
Mstraic rites. The males take 5(ldra consorts. If the first husband leaves by 
death or other^vise, another Kdiltampurau may l)c accepted. Hut this is not 
, called marriage but KA^/irikkuka (living together). 

At iSnlddhas, the Kartft or the j)erformer of the ceremony throws a llowrr, 
ns a mark of spiritual homage, at the feet of the Jirnhmins n ho are invited to re- 
present the raanes,.and greets them in the conventional form (N umaskrira). Tim 
priest does the other ceremonies. After tjie invitwl Hrahmins have l>een duly en- 
tertained, oblations of cooked rice are offered to the ancestors b)' the Kurt a himself. 

, They are to repeat the GAyatri ten times at eaeh Sandhya janyer, together 
with the Panchftkshara and the Ash/akshara Mantras. 

Their caste government is in the hands of the Xam[>ritiri \ nidikas. 
Their family priests Ixjlong to the class of Malnyala Pb/(is, known as Tiruveli 
Po/Zis referred to under the head of Malayahi Pb//is. 

Besides the ordinary names prevalent among Koiltarnpurans, names such 
fts MArtAnrfa Varraa, Aditya Varmaand Utlaya Varma are also met with. 
Pet names such as Kun^Aru, Kun//appan, Kun//oman, K urif/u/nn’, U/nti 
iind Ampu are common. In the Travancore Royal House, the first female 
niember always takes the name of Lakshrni and the sec’ond that of Parvati. 

(3). Tampans AND Tirumulpats:— These are two other classes who come 
under the category of Malabar Kshatriyas. The wwl Tampan is a (xuitnwtiou 
Tampur&n and at one time denoted a ruling jK*(»ple. MTien they were di- 
vested of that authority by the Uaye/attu SvarApam, they are wiid to have 
fallen from the status of TampurAns to TampAns. Iheir chief scat is the 
Yaikam Taluk. The TirumulpA/s do not seem to have ruled at all. The word 


OHAF. XI. 

FAXA. aia* 
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okAf* xXi Ti rum 111 p?i/u indicates those that wait before kings. There is an old Sanskrit 
PARA. aia. verfic which describes eight classes of Kshatriy as as occupying Kera/a from very 
early times, namely (1) BhApala or Maha Raja, such as those of Travancorc 
Mild Cochin, (2) iifi^faka Rajas such as those of Mavelikara and Ko/ungallAr, 
(3) Kosi or Koiltampurftn, (4) Puravftn or Tampiin, (5) A^ripurfigama or 
Tirumulpa/, (G) Bhanrfarior Pan/arattil,(7) Audvahikaor Tirumulpfi/ 
and (8) Che/aor Sitmanta. From this list it may be seen that two classes of 
Tirumulpil/s are mentioned, namely, 6'ripurogama8 who are the waiters at the 
Raja’s palace and the Audvahikas who perform Udv/lha or wedding ceremony 
for certain castes. Both these, hcjwever, are identical people though varying in 
their traditioiial avocations. The chief seats of the Tirumulpa/s are Shertallav 
and Tiruvalla, 

Manners and customs Tampans and the Tirumulp&/s are for all 
purposes of castes identical with other Malabar Kshatriyas. Every Tampan in 
Travancore is related to every other Tampan and all are included within one circle 
of death and birth pollution. Their manners and customs too are exactly like those 
of other Kshatriyas. They are invested with the sacred thread at the 1 6th year of 
age and recite the Gflyatri 10 times thrice a day. The Namptltiri is the family 
priest and pollution lasts for 11 days. The Ke/Zukalyilnam^or the Tali-tying 
ceremony may be performed between the 7th and the 14th year of age. The 
t}\li is tied by the Aryappa^/ar, while the Nampft tiris recite the Vedic hymns. 
Their consorts are usually Nampil tiris and sometimes Rast Coast Brahmins. Like 
all the Malabar Kshatriyas they follow the Marnmahkathayam system of in- 
horitjincc, Tampilns and Tirumulpii^s are often the personal attendants of the 
Travancore Maha Rajas whom they serve with characteristic fidelity and devotion. 
The Tirumulpfi/s further perform the Tali-tying ceremony of the Nilyar aristo* 
cracy. 

The names of the Tirumulpil/s and TampAnsare the same as those of other 
classes of Kshatriyas. The title of Varma is uniformly added to their names. 
A few families among these who once had ruling authority have the titular suffix 
of Bha/i(/arattil , which is corrupted into Pa?i^arattil. The Tampans call 
themselves in documents as Koviladhikarika/, as they had once authority in 
Kovils or palaces. The Nampfltiris never tie the Tali of the TampAn or the 
Tirumulpa/ girl, but recite the Vedic hymns while the Aryappa//ar does the 
actual ceremony. 

The total number of Malayala Kshatri yas is 1,575 of whom as many as 1,214 
are found in the Western division. The three chief Taluks in which they reside 
are Tiruvalla (32G), Yaikam (288) and Mavelikara (203). 

Tiik Samantas: — While treating of communities having territorial 
sovereignty in Malabar, a few words about the Samantas may not be out of 
])lace. The Saimantas are not a caste which may^be said to be indigenous to 
Travancorc. They arc most of them natives of British Malabar who immigrated 
into this country on the invasion of Tippu Sultan. Dr. Buchanan in his Journey 
through Mysore, Malabar and Canara mentions numerous instances in whichKArat 
Rama Raja, as he calls the then sovereign of Travancore, afforded an asylum to 
all who fled from the persecution of the Moslem. The SAmantas though of vari- 
ous sub-divisions, do not materially differ in their manners and customs and may, 
therefore, be taken together for ethnographic purposes. The chief sub-divisions 
are (1) A/iyo/is, (2) UnyAtiris, (3) Pan/alas, (4)EraLiB, (5) Va//6/is and 
(6) NeAinga/is. The castes that have been the longest settled are the UnyAtiris 
and Pan /alas, the chief centres of the former being Vaikara and Etlumanur, and 
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rtf the latter, Mavelikara. The V and Nefung&(ia are fonnd only in one WMAf.xi. 
Taluk, namely, Alangad. Of Er^tU there are none in Travancore. au. 

Gtntfcl remarks : — The U n yft tir i s look upon themselves as a higher class than 
the rest of the Samantas as they have an Aryappa/far to tie the tftli of their 
girls, the other five castes employing only Kshatriyaa (Tiniintilj)A/8) for that 
duty. But this, it may be noted, is a mere question of affonling. There may 1 h‘ 

U ny&tiri famililes who cannot pay for an Aryappa//ar, a caste wliich, though 
not very high In the scale of Malabar aistes, is getting very rare. The word 
A/iyf)/i has sometimes been derived from A/iylln, a slave or vassiil, the tradition 
being that the Katattanat Raja, having once been ousted from liis kingdom by the 
Zamorin of Calicut, sought the assistance of the Raja of Chiraikkal. The latter 
is believed to have made the Katattannt Raja his vassal as a condition for his 
territory being restored. The Unnittiris are not found in Travancore, their place 
being taken by the U«y4tiris who do not materially differ from them in any of 
their manners and customs. The word U nwittiri means the venerable Ix.y and is 
merely a title of dignity. Their women are known as Pi//ayiUiri. The word 
Pantala comes from Bhan^farattil meaning ‘in or belonging to the Royal 
Treasury.’ Tliey appear to have Wn once the ruling chiefs of small territories. 

Their women are known as Kovilammain&r, i.e, the ladies of I alnces or Uiinis. 

The Era/i, the ^af/oti and the Nc/ungAti are British Malabar castes and rwiv.- 

their names from the localities to which they may have been indigenous— Ern a/. 
Va/luvanAt &Nc<ungani/. The Zamorinof C^Jicut isan Era/i bpastc. Erna/ 
and Va/fuvanA/ were important territories at the commencement of the Ijnilon era 
as may be seen from their teing found coupled with Venatand OnAfinthc Syrian 
Christian Document. Some of these ErAfis such as the Raj di of N ilam pii r arc 
called TirumulpAts, a title which should, however, lie distinguished from the 
TirumulpAts already described. The only iwculiarity with tlicse TirnrnulpA/s 
is that they may tic the tali of their women and need not call other Tirumnl- 
pA/s for the nuritose, as the rest of the Samantas have to do. A title that severa 
Samantas often take is KartAvu (agent or doer), their females is-ing eallcl 
KoilpAts meaning literally those who live in jmlaccs. The SAmantas of Mui,. 
chAry and Amarampalani in Malalair are also ealhsl rinimulpA's. Ihc 
Samantas of Chun/ampa/tai and Cherupu/AssAri are ealbl hartavnr. 

Both KartasandTirumulpAts are called by the .9 Ad ra castes Jampun..M-r 

})rince. 

11 . 1 '.ini, ir.jv. 

.hich .peak, of the M ca.te. io Malabar .l.« leit i.,enli"n 'hi. 

in the subeeqHeutdivisionlbBtSainkio-ichiryaioaieo tjc(ii*ts'i . ■ni ’ 

were alkW .«J one of lbe» »» ite Simantak... ra-. I 

tolhe prudent K.hatriy« who carton the holy dirntd 
.laujhir b, PararurL. They are believed to have then »l u, n, n I n 
f.«.» till they Ibrgot the Sandhyivand.nb |ir.y.r. and n ir, i 

reepect. no beLr dntn .Sbdrar, Thu. «n« they o 

Amantrakee, SJm.ntr.ke^ Sintantaeor bavnyo Mani ^ 

to thia, Mr. sJntrt «y. “Meitber pbilol<«y *7*'';’'*:^“ ” y, "drf^ 

Prom the word Siimantra, SAmantacan, no ^rV^nniniraHuiid not 

if they could not repeat Mantra, they .biail ave y ^ PerninS/a aniHiinnd 
Simantt.., In Ute Ker./a Miha.inya wv n»l 

S4„»nt.. tc .mie over portion, of the, r k,ng,lo.o. ™ 

Samanta, we utnfcraknd it 

posed that thfe Peruma/s who came to Malabo 
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OSAJP. SI. with high class Nay ar women and that the issue of such unions were given chief- 
FAEAi. tta* ghipg over varying extents of territories. Changes ]in their manners and customs 
were, it is said, made subsequently, by way of approximation to the Kshatriyas 
proper. Though the sacred thread and the 611 y at r I hymn were never taken up, 
less vital changes, as, for instance, that of wearing the ornaments of the Kshatriy a 
women or of consorting only with NampAtiri husbands were adopted. Those 
who lived in ferna^ formed themselves by connections and alliances into one large 
caste and called themselves ErA/is. Those who lived in Va//uvanft/ became 
Va/Zo/is. The unification could not assume a more cosmopolitan character as the 
several families rose to importance at different times and, in all probability, from 
different sections of the Nayars. 

Manners and Customs , — The caste-government of the Samant as rests with 
theNampAtiriVaidikas and their priesthocxl is undertaken by the Na m p A t i r i s. 
Killing animals at chase, though not prohibited, is generally avoided by the 
Saraantas. Women wear the three special ornaments of the Kshatriyas, viz., the 
(^herutAli, the Entram, and the Kuzhal. They follow the Marumakkathayam 
law of inheritance. Tattooing is unknown and the sect-mark is the VibhAti. The 
houses of those SAmantas who are or were till recently rulers of territories are 
known as KoZ/Arams or palaces, while those of the coramonalitjj^are merely called 
M a di a in 8, a name given to the houses of Brahmins not indigenous to Malabar, The 
occupations which they pursue are chiefly personal attendance on the male and 
female members of Royal Families. Others ar^ landlords and a few have taken to 
the learned professions^. Such names as 7?Arichchan, KAvunwi and KA/unniare 
given to males. Names such as IkkAvu, I//unni, Nankunni, PAf/unni, \tt\- 
yAchchi, NArayani, KAvu, Kun^ikku^fi and I/fiZAchchi are given to fe- 
males. The im|x>rtant pet names are, Kuffan, Appu and Ammu. Though the 
caste-government is in the hands of the Na ra p A t i r i s, several of their social ordeals 
such as the SmartavichAram are not applied to the Samantas. Perpetual 
widowhood is not one of their institutions. 

Ceremonies : — When a child is born, it is taken to the maternal uncle and 
after he has seen it, honey is given to the child on a golden riug. The Nama- 
karana and Nishkramana (taking the child out) are performed only along with 
AiinaprAsana. After the Nishkramana, take place the Ganapati pA^fa and 
the Puny a ha. After this, the maternal uncle gives the name to the child with 
the j)ennission of tlie Brahmins assembled. The tonsure takes place ihShe 16th 
year. Up to that day the barber is not to touch the child. The Kovilamma- 
mar may take husbands from any castes of Brahmins or Kshatriyas. The exo- 
gamous sub-divisions of the Samantafca class are (1) Pan/AIas, (2) A/iyA/is, 
(3) UnyAtiris and (4) Va/ZA^is, Netunga/is and ErAris. On* the day pre- 
vious to the marriage or Talike//u kalyAnam, the maternal uncle, or in his 
absence, the elder brother ties the Pratisariuaround Jha wrist of the girl. During 
the MuhArta, BrahmanippA^^u is sung. The TirumulpAZs tie the tAli. 
Afte the BrahmanippA/Zu comes the procession of the bridegroom. The Brah- 
mins then perform the PunyAha, GanapatipAjra and the sacrifices to the fire. 
The next item is the Mukhadarsana and after that the HangalyadhAra^a. 
For the AupAsana which the son-in-law performs, there are no hynmsand during 
all the four days of the marriage neither the bridegroom nor the bride is permitted 
to bathe. The age for the Tftlikettu is from the 7th to the 12th year. The 
YAtrakaZiand the TiruvAtirakkaZi are the necessary accompaniments of a 
S Amanda marriage. The Sambandham or the actual wedding which is, of 
course, a mere ceremony takes place after puberty. During the 6tK memth after 
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conception, the pu/Hcu/i, a ceremony which is not found among the Kshutriya^ 
pnj[)er, but corresponds really to the Pumsavanaof the higlicr» Is olwrvcil. 

The total number of Samantas, including A/ivo/is, is 4(;i. 

213. TheManlnsarethcidayersofmusical instruments in Malalxir. Tlicvarc 
indisjKiiisiible functionaries at funemls among \ a m pa- 
tiris, Ksluitriyas and Ampalaviisis and do the 
ceremonial shavings at all the vari(ais Samskaras. They have alst) pnritimtorN 
functions in Nityur households. They are regarded by some to lH‘longtothc clas> 
of Ampalavasis whom they jcsenible in their dietary an«l personal habits, 'fbe 
duty of the barter whicli the Ma ran has to d»), at least as a ceremonial, is w ju)ti - 
wortliv feature. Hut this is not new to K era/a. The Mangali caste of the 'l\'bigu 
Districts may be seen, immediutcly after using a raz»>r, playing on a musical instru- 
ment inside a teinjde. Many barters in Tamil countries are in the same wa\ 
dualists by profession. Hut such a combination of priest and l)arlK‘r s<iiin(l> 
strange. Shaving, for the first time at least, is a Saniskara (sacrament) at 
which the father as the natural (iuru (priest) oHieiates and actually |HTforms the 
ceremony of applying the razor to the hair (d’ the child. And until sliaNing was 
divorced from ritual and lowered to the |>osition of a mere )K‘rsonal toilette, no 
social indignity ^ras probably attached to its \r)taries whose right of access tti 
siinctuaries remained undisputed. And wherever the divorce has not licen i‘oiii- 
plete, or has teen but recent, the social stains of the Imrbers is as high as among 
others. 

Sub-Jlvtslons: ixruiwa kinds of siih-divisuais are given (*f Ma ra ns in T^a^an• 

core. One variety goes by the different scelions of the Nayars to whow ceremo- 
nials the Martins have to minister, for instance, lllattu Murans, Kanivclattii 
Martins, &c. Another is territorial, such as Ku/aikkal Maran. Karuna/ Maran 
and Tekkuinkflr MilrAn. Some call themselves Kuruppns and others, I'auik- 
kurs. Hut the real social divisions are (1) 0runul,(2) Irunul, (3) (’heppu/and 
( 1) and Ku/au;/!. Auung the Or u mil, (one string) Marans, the iktkoii tliai 
ties the tAli is the rightful husband in wliose default no second Maran can Ih* 
accepted. LivingMvitli a Hrahniin or one of a distinctly higlur caste is, how- 
ever, allowed. But in regard to the Iruteils, the tali-tier is not necessjirily the 
hustend, nor is a second MAran linshand forbidden in default of the first, 
fdulppA/ and Ku/an//i were once mere local varieties, but have now beeoim- 
separate sub-divisions. In addition to these four snb-<liviHions, n fifth, known ai' 
id found only in the Ralkulam Taluk. It is ladieviHl to represent an un- 
ab8orl)ed elevation from a lower to the higher class of MA rAns nuidered nen'SKun 
by a temple exigency. There is still another iiKsIe of sub-division current in 
regard to this caste, tesed on occujKUional difference. I he A/fupAwi Marans 
are those entitled to sound the musictal instruments, A/iunnd PAui. The A^i- 
mi//am MArftns are tho.se that sweep the iii^er courtyard of a temple. TIk' 
A'i tikan and the Attikkurichchi do not go in for temple »(»rviee, lliey are 
^lely engaged in ceremonial attendaiK'e on NampAtiris. The Mangalyam 
MarAns have to carry the Ash/amangalyam (or the eight auspicious things as 
they are called) at the TAlikef/u marriage of NAyars. The Ochchans an* 
Mftr&ns invested with that designation by the TravarKurt* sovereign as a mark ol 
ruyal favour. The Potuvans (literally, common) are those MarAns who atteial 
ou all castes from the AmpalavAsis to the A'Adras, 

Manners and custom:— The Marins engaged in the stTvice of tem|iles and 
NampAtiri bomea avoid animal food and spirituous drinks. They practise 
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CHAP. XI. sorcery and witchcraft and officiate as priests in the temples Bhadrak&/i. In 
^AXA.ai4i customs, manners and ceremonials, they resemble the Nftyars very closely. To 
(>urify them after a death pollution, the sprinkling of consecrated water by a 
Nampdtiri (pu>iyilham) is necessary. They avoid the molesting of animals on 
any account and religiously eschew the pursuit of game — a feature traceable to the 
influence of their Brahminical avocations. 

The total number of MArans in Travancore is 24,986. They are found in 
all the Taluks of the State, Mavelikara returning as many as 2,217 and Kartika- 
palli, 2,049. At the 1891 Census, 15,228 persons were recorded under this head. 
The difference may perhaps be due to many M&raifs having then returned them- 
selves asNdyars. 

214. Mflttatu means elder and is taken to indicate a community, the 
Kttttatu highest among the Ampalavasi caste, just as the 

term I/ayatu, meaning younger, has been interpreted 
to mciiu the lowest of the Malabar Brahmins. They are generally referred to as 
• Ainpalavasis and were included under that head at the last Census. Considering 
the nature of the duties pertaining to temples, such as cleaning the steps leading tt) 
the shrine, the prohibition of commensal relations between them and any recognized 
section of the Brahminical community, their dependence on Nampfltiris who, of 
(!ourse, would not even toucli them without being polluted, for priestly service a? 
well as for casto-goverument, one cannot place them under the bead of Brah- 
inius, But their maimers, customs and ceremonials are so like those of the Mali- 
yala llrahmius, and the theory of their origin as a sepiiratc caste that places them in 
identiail relations with the Nampiyftns or 5ivadvi^as of the East Coast is appa- 
rently so free of all possible objections, that one should hesitate to place them under 
Ainpalavasis, in regard to whom the primeval sin, according to tradition, is of a 
more heinous kind tluln the priesthood of a 5aiva temple or the acceptance of the 
offering dedicated to that deity. Though in the matter of handing Prasftda and 
T irth a (flowers and eonse:;nited water), a difference is made between a Brahmin 
and a Mflttatu, the latter may take his food within the Nitlampalam or the in- 
ner quadningle of a temple and the leaf-plates on which he has taken his meal 
may be removed l)y the temple servants, a privilege and a mark of equality with 
the highest castes not enjoyed by any section of the Ampalavflsis proper. The 
Milttatn’s house is an Illam and his women are called Manayammamiir 
(ladies of the Maiia, a Brahmin house). 

The Mfl ttatus are custodians of temple property, especially valuables, and go 
in priestly charge of the Sv4mi on all pnxjessions at Utsavams, &c., in many of 
the chief Travancore temples north of Trivandrum, At the Sth&numAlaya temple 
iit .Sueliindram, the chief image alone is served by a Narapft tiri Brahmin who, how- 
ever, is not to give P r as A da to any body. The minor deities are served by the 
Mu ttatus who alone can give PrasAda even, at the principal shrines,. 

In resjiect of clothing and jewelry, as in most other things, the Mflttatu re- 
sembles the Nanii)fftiri.s. But in place of the Cherutali, the Mffttatus use 
what is known as the K urn pa/at tali, as the weilding ornament for the neck. Their 
songs and recreations are similar those of the Nampfftiris and tlie Kaiko^/i* 
kka/i or hymnal |)rayer accom|)anied by the clapping of hands is held in great 
inuxirtanee. It is lx*.lieved that it was thus that Parvati appeared to the vision 
of an occultist worshipping her Divine Lord. 

There are on the whole .Wo Mftttatus in the State, the largest number, 165, 
king found in Etturaamir. In 1891 the strength of the caste was 516. 
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215. Generaf.—The term '‘Nampftri’* or “NampAtirr has been variously 
Hftttputiri derived, some of the derivations being very grotesque 

indeed. The least objectionable origin seems to 
from ^Narapu^ and ‘tiri’. While the latter is an honorific suffix among MalaUir 
Brahmins and other castes abcwe the N&yars (Akkittiri, Atitiri, Bha/fatiri 
ChAm&tiri, Nainpiy&tiri, Unnittiri,) the former Nam pu is taken to mean 
either sacred or trusted (people). The NampAtiris form the s(X'io-spirltiml aris- 
tocracy of Malabar and as the traditional landlords of Para.^furftma’s land, they 
are everywhere held in great reverence. 

History' — Tradition, as recorded in the Kera/amahAtmya, traces the Nam- 
piUiris to Ahiksh^tra whence Parasurama invited Brahmins to settle in 
his newly reclaimed territory. In view to prevent the invited settlers fixim ixilin- 
quishing it, Para^urftma is said to have intriKluced, on the advice of wigc Nil- 
rada, certain deep and distinctive changes in their personal, domestic and com- 
munal institutions. Sir William Hunter would, most outrageously, it is felt, call 
them Brahminized fishermen and would refer to their polygamy, their post-nuhile 
marriage, the prohibition of holy matrimony among all but the eldest son in 
a household and to the ceremonial fishing as part of the marriage-ritual ana mg the 
Ya//iirv6dic branch of the caste, as the relic and record of a la-e-Braliminie stage.® 
But infant marriage has not been the prescrilxid institution of tlie Vedle Brali- 
mins. Nor has the aim of marital union l)cen any thing else than the uninterru|)UMl 
maintenance of a riglitoous lineage. Old maiileiw did not always mean nnsuceesH- 
ful would-be Benedicts, and polygamy was as much the resqlt, tliough indirect, (*f 
the gradual decadence of the s[>irit of self-dedication to religious life among females, 
as carnal or non-canouical alliances of junior sons represented the lowering of reli- 
gious ideals among males, And it anthropometry, as far as it has gone, may he 
trusted to enlighten us on the subject, the researches of Mr. Fawcett go to hln‘w 
that ^‘they (the Nampfltiris) are the truest Aryans in Southern India, f Ihe 
lianks of the Nerbuda, the Krishna, and the* ( averi are believexi to liase givi n 
Brahmins to Malabar. The writer 1ms come across Nampfitiris who have re 
ferred to traditions in their families regarding villages on the hast ( oast wherici* 
their ancestors (5riginally came, and the sub-divisions of tlie Smiiria caste, 
Va^ama, Br/hatcharanain, Ash/aliahasram, Sanketi, &e., to wliieli tliey 
belonged. Even to this day an East Coast Brahmin of the » a/ade^fattu \ a /am a 
caste has to pour water into the hands ofa Namprttiri Sanyasi as part the 
latter’s breakfast-ritual. Broach, in Kathiawar, one of the grmU*Ht emporiums ol 
trade in the middle ages, is also mentioned as <me of the ancient recruiting disfra (« 
of the NampAtiri Brahmins. Broach was the ancient Priirigucachchha wlnre 
Parasurama made his A vabhr/tasnana, final Kathing, after Ids great in- 
umphover Kshatriyas and where to this day a set of |H»ople ealle<l Bliilrgava 
Brahmins live. Their comparativclv hnv srxial status is asc rilx*d to the original sn. 
of their Brahmin progenitor or founder having taken to the profession of arms. 
The date of the first settlement of the NamiiAtiris is not 
tradition would place it in the T retAy uga, or the M^eond great iin u c. a 
reference to. the Gr4mams of Chowflr an.l Panniy rt r c.mtam.4.n he Ma«.. 
SrlnHim Syrian ChrirtLan grant of the «th century an<! .tn ab^.nce m ihcylen.. ., 
have snggeatedto antiquarian, some time bet>v«» the ah and « h c-entunes <.k 
the proSe period, Jfe^tive evidence is not of any gr«.t value ,u these e,K,u,n. s; 
and if in the records of Hiouen Tsang the Xampfitiri mune (oesnot CKxur. it i 
because Malabar was not one of the Indian Provinces that the Puddhist^ p.lgr.,,. 


• Sir William Hiinter’» Om«i. 
t FawcttCi BmIUUn on Iht fafU ^ 1 Mmkt lar. 
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OMAW.XI. viftited.* The writings of Ptolemy and Periplus furnish evidences of Brahmin 
FAftA. ais. scttleinentii on tlie Malabar Coast as early as the first century, and it is prolmhle 
that iiuinigrant Brahmin families begjin to pour themselves with the ascendamy 
of the Western Ch ihlkya kings in the 4th and 5th centuries and became gradually 
welded with the pre-existing N a m p lU i r i s. All these N a m p ft t i r i s were grcmj>ed 
under two great sections, (a) the V a i s h n a v i t e s, or the P a n n i y ft r C m a k k a r 
(Ur or village of Panni-Varaha or boar) l,e. those that came with the patron- 
age of the Vaislunivites of the Chalftkya dynasty with the boar as their 
royal emblem and (/>) the *Saivitesor Chovvftr Gramakkar (villagers of ASna) 
who readily accepted the /Saivite teachings from the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
kings tliut followed the Chftlftkyas. They included in all 64 Grftmams which 
in many cases were only families. Of these not more than ten Ijelong to modern 
Travancore, Tliese Gramams constituted a regular autocracy with four T a /is 
or a<lministrative bodies having their head-quarters at Cranganorc. It ’apj)earR 
that a Baja or Per uni a/, as he was called, from the adjoining Chera kingdom, 
iiududing the present Districts of Salem and Coimbatore, was, as an improved 
arrangement, invited to rule for a duodccennial jiericKl and was afterwards con- 
Hrmed, whether by the lapse of time or by a formal act of the Brahmin owners, 
it is not known. The Chera Viceroys by virtue of their isolation from their own 
fatlierland had then to arrange for marital alliances being made, as best they could, 
with the higliest indigenous caste, the Nampu^iris, the males consorting with 
Xudra women. The matriarchal form of inheritance was thus a necessary conse- 
(pionce. Certiiin tnicts of Kera/a, however, continued under direct Brahmin sover- 
eignty of which the Efappa//i chief is almost the only surviving representative. 

Sidi-(livmons:—T\\(iVQ are five sub-divisions among the Nampfttiris which 
may be referred to in order. 

1. The TampiiriU'htI: — This is the corruption of the Sanskrit name Sarnra^ 
and has probable reference to temjioral as much as to secular sovereignty. Of the 
two Tampurakka/ families in South Malabar, Kalpancheri and Azhvuncher/ 
the latter alone now remains. As spiritual Samra/s (sovereigns) they are entitleil 
to (1) Bhadrasanam or the highest j)osition in an assemblyi^ (2) Brahma- 
samra//Yam or lordship over Brahmins (3) Brahmavarchasa or authority 
in Vedic lore ahd consequent sanctity and (4) Sarvamftnyain or universal ac- 
knowledgment of reverence. 

Once in six years, the Azhvanclicri Tampurakka/ is invited by the Tra- 
vancore Malm Raja who accords him the highest honours and jmyshim the homage 
of a Sash/anganarnaskftram (prostration-obeisance.) The spiritual powers of 
these Samra/s must have at the time been so respect-compelling, and even now' 
thev form a very saintly class in all Malabar, Though considered higher than all 
other sub-divisions of Nampft tiris, they form wdth the Adhyas an endogamous 
community. 

2. Adhyas : — They form 8 families f called A sh/J^/Ay as an! are ascribed 
by tmdition Co Ixj descended from the eight sons of a great Brahmin sage who 
lived on the banks of the Krishna. But as they belong to separate Gotras and 
do not constitute exogamous sections, the tradition does not seem reliable. The 
fund of accumuLated spirituality inherited from remote ancestors, is considered to 
be so large that sjicrifices (Y ftgas) as well as V ftnaprastha and Sanyftsa (the 

^ Gcnetnl Cunninj«hRin’8 Ancient Oeofiapky of India. 

t Kno^vn bv the mnemonic formula Kalamichakuluchempimurive/Za. Their namware Kalaiikaiifam, 
01 Me/at t6/, (3) Ch.it tur, (4) Kulukkunur.i( 5 )Chcmmaiigafu, (b)P4l(ir, (7)Murlni'4ltll anJ (») Vellangallur 
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twoliwt stages of the Brahmin’s life) are reckoned as being supererogatory for aUP.n. 
even the last in descent They are, however, very strict in the observance of 
religious ordinances and engage themselves amstently in the teverent study of 
Hindu scriptures. 

The Tantris are ArfAyas with temple-administration as their siiocializctl 
function. They are the constituted Gurus of the tcm[»le-prie8ts and are the 
final authorities in all matters of temple-ritual. 

(8) Visishta They are of two classes, Agnihotris and Rha/- 

Mtiris. The Agnih6trls arc the ritualists and are of three kinds, (1) Akki- 
1 1 i r i s (those who have performed the A g n i c h A y a na y A ga), ( 2 ) the A / i t i r i s, (tlioM* 
who have done the ceremony of Agnyftdhuna), and (3) Ohom&tiris (those who 
have performed the S6mn sacrifice). The Blia//atiris arc the philosophers and 
are, in a spirit of judicious economy that is the characteristic feature of all e^irly 
('aste-proscriptions, actually prohibited fmm trenching on the ])rovinee of the 
Agnih6tris. They study Tarkka (Logic), Vedanta (Religious Philosophy or 
Theology), Vyftkarana (Grammar), Mi mam sa (Ritualism), Hha//a, from which 
they receive their name, and PrAbhAkara, which are the six sciences of the early 
Nampfttiris. They were the great religious teachers of Malabar and lind always 
a large number of disciples about them. Under this head come the VAdhyArs 
or heads of VAdic Schools of which there are two, one at Trichur in ( '(Kdiin and the 
other at TirunAvAi in British Malabar, the six Vaidikas* or the ex))ounders of 
the caste-canons and the SmArtasf who preside at the SniArta vichArams or 
the socio^moral tribunals of Brahminical Malahir. • 

(4) Samanyas : — They form the Nampft tiri proletariat from whom the study 
of the VAda is all that is expected. They take up the study of the MantravAda 
(mystic enchantment), PAya (temple-ritual), reciting the sacred accounts of the 

• AvatAras and astrology. 

(5) Jatimatras: — The eight leading physlcian-familicHofMalalwirJor Aslita- 
vaidyas are, by an inexcusable misuse of language, called GatimAtras or norni* 
nal Nampfttiris.* The class of Nampfttiris, called YAtraka/ikkAr (corrup- 
tion of /SAstraka/ikkAr), also comes uixier this head. They are Udieved to Iw the 
Brahmins who accepted the profession of arms from their great fouricler. Those 
that actually received the territory from the hands of Para^urAma, called Gra- 
mrfni Nampfttiris or Gramani ArfAyas, are also ^/AtimAtras, They were 
thi virtual sovereigns of their respective lands. The physicians, the wddiers and 
the landed kings, having other duties to perform, were not able to devote all their 
time to V Adic recitations. The M utalmura or the'first study was, of course, gone 
through. In course of time this fact was unfortunately token by tfie religious con- 
science of the people to lower the Brahmins who were deputed under the scheme 
of Par a^urAma for special functions in the Aer\dce of the nation, in the scale of the 
Nampfttiri society and to moan a formal prohibition as of men unworthy to b(; 

®f^g»ged in V Adic study. The fatal irony involved in such a result is obvious. 

^ * 'I 

PApagrastas are the Nampfttiris who are supposed to liave questioned 
the divine nature of ParasurAma. The Orilparisha Mftssus who U)o are 

• TtolbO^wiRKarf iheaameioftbt 0 ) K-ppriii«i/, (3) PaiiUI, U) 

(S) Ktlanaini Md (6) Cbtraimtkkii. 

f Hu SttiSrtMar* (1) PjOtochchAnayir, (») MtUnam BhatUtlri, (3) VMkkitht MMtttvtUn Puitw 

trmacfMU PldEiw aad NaoipstiH. 

t TW mmm ot tMr VBbm U9 (1) PdUoiwtAl, {t) KuttwcMH, {3) Atattur, <4) TaiMkU, (3) *aaity 
<7) CUnUawM (8) 1 ^ Kftootda. 
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Brahmins who have received gifts o£ land from Parasurftma^ the Nampida, the 
FAJBA.M*. Panniyhr Grftmakkir andthe Payyannftr Gr&makkftr orthe Ammnvani 
(uncles) so called from their matriarchal system of inheritance, form other sectioni 
of NampAtiris that may be passingly referred to. 

Anthropometry: — Mr. Fawcett in his Bulletin on the Namp Atiris has recorded 
the following anthropometrical measurements as the average of 35 observations. 


Centimeirea. Centimetrei, 

Height . . . • * • . * 162*3 Cephalic width . . . . 14'6 

Span 170 0 Cephalic index . . . . 76*3 

Chest 63*7 Bigoniao 10*6 

Mid-finger 10*5 Bisygomatio 13*2 

Shoulders 40*7 Maxillo-xygomatic index . . 60*4 

Hips 26*2 Nasal height 4*9 

Left foot, length 24*5 Nasal width 3*7 

Cephalic length .. •• 191i Nasal index 75*5 


General appearance.--The Nampfttiris are a fair-skinned race with fine 
features. They have their tuft of hair on the top of their head more to the front 
than behind and in the light of other evidence to show that the earliest Brahmins 
represented in Southern India by the Mukk&nias and ChAzhias are front-tufted,® 
the tradition of Para^ur&ma having changed the position of the tuft of his new- 
ly brought Brahmins only means that the top-tufted Brahmins were introduce<l 
into a country where back-tuft was the practice or possibly whose adjoining terri- 
tories were filled with Brahmins who had altered their tuft from the top to the 
back in deference to the custom of the rest of the population who grow their hair 
as it grew. The alteration of the tuft by the founder himself and for a national 
purpose was evidently a fiction intended to reconcile a top- tufted with a back- 
tufted people who too were soon brought under the dominating influence of the 
Brahminical example. The Nampfltiris are passionate growers of finger-nails 
which are in some cases more than a foot long and serve several useful purposes. 
In connection with the general appearance of the NampAtiri, it has to be said 
that there is about his good old person and his quaint-looking dress and jewelry, 
a Sat vie (mild and guileless) beauty which the eye delights to dwell on. 

Clothing.— K a in everything else, the NampAtiri is orthodox even in the 
matter of dress. Locally manufactured cloths are alone purchased and Indian 
publicists who deplore the crushing of indigenous industries by the importation of 
foreign goods may congratulate the Kera/a Brahmins in their protectionist habits, 
and recognize them as practical economists of a high order. Silk and coloured cloths 
are not worn by either sex. The mode of dressing is peculiar. That of the 
males is known as Ta/fufukkuka. Unlike the N fty a r dress which the NampA- 
tiris wear during other than religious hours, the cloth worn has a portion passing 
between the thighs and tucked in at the front and behind with the front portion 
arranged into a number of characteristic re-duplications. Among the NampAtir i 
women there are two styles^ of dressing, Okbum Roiuttum vachchufukkuka 
for the Adhyans and Njforin^u/ukkuka for the ordinary NampAtiris. The 
half-jacket known as Bavukka (bodice) is a recent introduction into the toilette 
of. South Indian women, and has, as may be expected, not yet founds acceptance 
among theNampAtiris. The NampAtiri uses wooden shoes, but never ofleather. 
Undyed cloths form the daily wear of the NampAtiri women audit is interesting 
to note that all Brahmin women during a Ya^fjinam (sacrifice) when, as on other 
ceremonials, all recent introductions ai^ given up in &vour of the old however 

• Witnest Iho flowing hair d the Todat and other bill trlbeiwfco had no ChonlaoaniiklranA and had no tuft. 
Acconting^o a hook called SSwnjkWiiin written about j centurlet ago tlleKll^llll4 w a ntra m. apd Va^iopochl fauMt; were 
gilttfroni the Brahmina * 
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«(jemingly crude, dyelesa cloths. This shows that whit 4 > was the colour o£ 
the early A^an woman’s dress and adds its share of support to the suggestion 
that the Nampfttiris are the representatives of the unadulterated early Brahmins. 

Ornaments.— Beyond plain finger-rings which he puts on in less than 3 or 4, 
and filassu (golden amulet attached to the waist-string), the Nampfttiri wears 
no ornaments. His ears are bored, but no ear-rings are worn unless he is an 
Agnih6tri when Rune/alams (ear-pendants) of an elongated pattern arc used. 
The ornaments of the NampAtiri women have several peculiarities. Gold-bracelets 
are, as it were, proscribed even for the most wealthy. Hollow bangles of brass or 
bell-metal for the ordinary NarapAtiris and of solid silver for the kdhy% 
NarapAtiris are the ones in use. The Chuttu, an old and, modernly speaking, 
uncouth piece of jewel, is their ear-ornament, A peculiar kind of necklace calle<l 
Cherut&li is also worn and beneath this the Adhya women wear three garlands 
of Man is or gold pieces, along with other jewels known as KA^um Ala, PAttAli 
and Kazhuttila, The Nan\p Atiris do not bore their noses, nor wear any nose- 
ring and in this respect present a striking contrast to the NAyar women. But 
theNAyar woman in her turn differs from her East Coast sister in keeping at 
least the septum of the nose undrilled. Unlike in the other Coast, no restriction is 
placed on the use of ornaments by NampAtiri widows beyond the removal of 
the TAIL Tattooing is taboo to the NampAtiri woman. The horizontal Saivite 
marks with VibhAtl or holy ashes and the vertical Vaishnavite marks with 
(fopichandana are used. The women put oiv three horizontal lines of sandal- 
wood-paste after bath. These marks take a crescentic shape (Ampi/ikkuri) in 
the case of ArfAya women. The Kunkuma or red powder used in other countries 
as a caste-mark for the fore-head is never employe(l by the NampAtiri women. 
Turmeric powder as a cosmetic wash for the face is also not in vogue, Mr. Fawcett 
says that on festive occasions turmeric is used by the Brahmins of Malabar, But 
this is not borne out by the usage in Travancore. Kyesalves are applied and could 
be seen extending as dark lines up to the ears on either side,^ 

Habitation : — A NampAtiri’s house, as is the house of every other native 
of Malabar, stanjls within a large compound of its own, Kich house hiis 
its own name by which the members are known, and is called by the generic 
title of ‘ Illam’, the term used by Brahmins, or ‘ Mana,’ which is the reveren- 
tial expression of the /S A dr as and other classes. Illam is a Telugu and Mana a 
Caaorese word. Sometimes, the two words are found combi netl in one name, r. //. 
I^amana Illam. In the comiwund that surrounds this house, trees, such as the 
tamarind, the mango, the jack and laurel, grow in shudy luxuriance. The ar«i of the 
compound is very extensive ; in fact, no house in Malalwr is surrounded by a more 
picture8<}ue ora more spacious garden than that of the NampAtiri Brahmin. 
Plantains of all varieties are cultivated, anl yams of various kinds and ))cas, in 
their respective seasons. A tank is an inseparable accompaniment ami, in most 
NampAtiri houses, there are three or four of ^ them, the largest being usc<l for 
bathing and the others for general and kitchen lavatory purjK)scs. Whenever there 
is a temple (rf any importance anywhere near at liand, the NampAtiri may pre- 
fer to bathe in the tank attached to it, but his favourite ghAt is always the tank near 
his home and owned by him. Wells are never used for bathing and hot-water bath 
U also avoided as far as possible, as plunging in a natural reservoir would aloru? 
confer the requisite ablutional purity. Towards the north-western comer of th(» 
hoose is located the SarpakkAvu or the snake-abode, one of the indisf»ensahlcs 

. • **TlitlfamlNi(riw<MiMooctaw«ek laonoJot their body with weowiut oil or the uliHe «fi egg." Drf Day hw 
writtSi BMcb that li|ro^!|«cty wrong; but tbU pwwf them *ILi 
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cflMUP. si« qfc a Malabar bouse. The Kivu is either an artificial jungle grown on purpoge 
WMMA. Hit. in a part of each compound or a relic recording the unreclaimed primeval jungle 
which every part of Malabar once was. The cluster of trees and Jbushes in 
this Kdvu lends an additional picturesqueness to the entire home. Right in the 
centre of the K4vu is the carved image in granite of the cobra; and several 
flesh-and-blood representatives of that figure haunt the house as if in recognition 
of the memorial raised. Within the centre of this compound is situated the 1 11 am 
or Man a and a costly habitat it certainly is in most cases. All the houses 
used to be until recently thatched as against the scorching heat of the tropical sun 
which a tiled house could only aggravate. In form it is essentially a square 
building and consists of several court-yards in the centre, with rooms on all sides. 
On the east or west of the court-yard, a room having the space of two ordinary 
rooms is made up and serves as a drawing chamber and the dormitory of the un- 
married members of the house. The rest of the house is zenana to the stranger^ 
Right on the opposite side of the visitor’s room, beyond the central court-yard 
is the Arappura, a massive wood-work where the valuables of the Nampfltiri 
are preserved. On either side of this are two rooms, one of which serves as « 
store-house of household and other materials and the other as a bed-room. The 
kitchen is situated adjoining the visitor’s room and is tolei’ably spacious. In the 
front which generally is the east of the house, is a spacious yard, square and flat 
and leading up to it is a flight of steps generally made of granite. These granite 
steps lead to a gfite-house where the servants of the house keep watch in the night 
and generally consisting of a single rtx)m and some open space adjoining. The whole 
house proper is Innltiof wood, particularly the Arappura. The houses are sub- 
stantially constructed and though now looking antiquated have a classical appear- 
ance all their own. To the north-east, is thcGo^ala or the cow-shed where large 
numbers of oxen and cows are housed. The furniture of the Nampfltiri is extreme- 
ly scanty. There are several cots, some made of coir and others of planks of wood. 
The KArm&saua is his devotional seat, and consists of a jack-plank wrought 
after the manner of a tortoise. Other seats too, shaped round or oblong, arc used 
and no Brahmin addresses himself to his meal without being seated on one oi 
them. Every Brahmin visitor is offered one and is even pressed to sit on it. Wheir 
the writer went to a Brahmin house at Kftla/i, the native village of #Samkara- 
chftrya, and wished the hosts not to trouble themselves about a seat for him, he 
was told that the contact of a Brahmin’s nates with the floor was harmful to the 
house. Hanging cots attached to the ceiling by chains of iron are quite comipon 
tilings in a Nampfttiri’s Illam, especially in the bed-room. Skins of spotted 
deer, used to sit on during prayers, also from part of the Nampfitiri’s furniture. 

Laws of inheritance : — The eldest male member inherits the property and 
administers all affairs, and a Nampfltiri household may be taken to represent a 
condition intermediate between the impartible matriarchal form of the N&yars 
and the divided patriarchal form of the other coast, ^Tbe eldest son alone marries 
and enters into the scheme of family perpetuation. The authority for this pro- 
cedure seems to be verse 106 of Manu ‘‘Immediately on the birth of his first 
born, a mtaii is the father of a son and is free from the debt to the manes, that 
(son) therefore is worthy (to receive) the whole estate.” And “that son alone on 
whom he throws his debt and through whom he obtains immedhitely is begotten 
for (the fulfilment of) the law, all the rest they consider the c^pring of dettre.’* 
The next verse sets forth the application of this authority in dearer light. “As a 
father (supports) his sons so let the eldest support his yqunger brothers and so 
let them also in accordance with the law behave towards their eldest brother as sons 
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/behave) towards th*eir fether.” The accepted practice as well as the recognized 
' . iple among the NampAtiris seem to be in consonance with the directions 
**tpounded by the great Law-giver. At the same time, the exphuiation for quite a 
different state of affairs in regard to the Brahmins outside Malabar is not lar to 
.* k The conditions of linng were probably not everywhere so favourable as 
this coast, and to meet the needs of an increasing |K.))ulation, the dissolution 
T the joint-family and the consequent stimulation of individual resjamsibility 
to afford snreater promise and were not without justitication in the com- 
lC^.rMrof H, Ic, .h™ .Im. live 

,r anart if (each) desires to (gain) spintiuvl merit ; lor by (their living) sqiarate 
(theh) merit increases, hence separation is meritorious.” hor reiwns already sug- 
stpd this alternative system did not render itself necessary ti) the settlers in the 
fovouied land of Paraauriima who in their cis-ghatian isolation were even iiii- 

aware of them. 

In certain respects the NampAtiri system, where the management of family 

rnnertv descends in the male line in the order of age, no matter wliether a is rso 
property descenus F„,rlish law of nr inogenitiire to which 

ia married or not, is even suixirior the J f„„i, „,.eH 

senior male members, who are available to mjuia<^c the houKehnhl. 

,kan 4. minor mn of a l^vcr in marriap »i.l. «l> 

lu dotall of male iMoe, ^ (Kr aliich lho««i-m 

family. ,1 1 u 

faWmaf-Wni.-Tho W of the Samphtiri i, - 

Camoens said, 

He has of course his 

factors. Pungency is dreaded. Ghcc a special pr.qmr- 

enters his kitchen.* Milk is n.it token c.vcept a prcisiralioi. of boile .1 

ation goes by the name of Prathaman AJ;;;;; ‘ ..d is 

rice-flour with coconnut scrapings ca , r i ._ofre»hnicnt originally prcscrils-d 

knownasParasurAma’spalaliaramor favourite IuiicIk'oii. 

by Paras urtlma. The conji or nee gruc is a'^reciilde drink and, l»y the 

Served with the usual accessories, d is after-ciHilness to the system 

free diaphoresis that it induces, gives a 1,, ^ rarely takes cohl drinks, 

which no partaker fails to appreciate. j^rinndcr, cummin seeds, &c., forms 

His drinking water, boiled and ..fttiri Gr/'hastha acto secording to the 

by itself a nicety. At home t e am „i, solute- 

strictest canons of his caste and sw . . , ^hich he has eaten holds it l»y 

ly alone and by way of taking c a,rge Ixjfore he rises fmm Ids »«'*'• 

the right hand, the husband touching it b> the le , 

o’ . . , 1. the H classes ot i> amp 


oxAr. XI. 
VABA. ais. 
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oiiAl>i in. it is in Malabar. Judging from the records left by travellers, they used to be se- 
lected by kings as messengers during times of war. Says Barbosa speaking of the 
Nampfttiris, “These are the messengers who ^ on the road from one kingdom 
to another witli letters and money and merchandise ; because they pass in safety 
without any one molesting them even though the king may be at war. These Brah- 
mins are well read and possess many books and are learned and riuisters of 

many arts ; and so the kings honour them as such.” Asthepre-historic heirs to the 
entire land of K6ra/a, the Nampfttiris live on agriculture. But ineflSciency in 
adaptation to chan^ng environments operates as a severe handicap in the race for 
progressive affluence for which the initial equipment was exceptionally favourable. 
The difficulties incidental to an effete landlordism have contributed to making the 
Nampfttiris a litigious population and the ruinous scale of expenditure necessary 
for tlie dispsal of a girl, be it of the most plebeian kind, has brought their general 
prosperity to a very low level. The feeling of responsible co-operation on the part 
of the unmarried males of a Nampfttiri household in the interests of the family 
is fast decaying ; old maidens are increasing and the lot of the average Nampfttiri 
man and more especially woman, is very hard indeed. As matters now stand, the 
traditional hospitality of the Hindu kings of Malabar which, fortunately for them, 
has not yet relaxed is the only sustenance and support of the ordinary Nampfttiri 
Brahmin, 

Sorcery, ijr.;— In the Chapter on Religion reference has been made to 
the position of magic and sorcery in people’s minds in Malabar. According to 
Kerafolpatti, the institution of Mantravtlda or sorcery was, along with the esta- 
blishment of two lines of temples, one along the Coast dedicated to Bhagavati, 
and the other along the mountain-ridges to .Sftsta, intended by the great Para- 
iurftma to save his newly reclaimed country from the influence of evil spirits. 
Mantravftdam is of two kinds, benign (Sanmantram) and malign (Durman- 
tram), 12 families were initiated into this occult science and were known as the 
Dvildasasampradayins of Malabar. * 

The powers these sorcerers are reputed to exercise, are (1) Uchch&fana 
(exorcism), (2) Marana (destruction), Stambhana (stupefaction), (4) Mo- 
hana (enticement, as for love), (5) Vasikarana (subjection of another’s will to that 
of one’s own) and ((i) Vidveshawa (estrangement of loving people). These, how- 
ever, are not easy feats and are believed to be very rarely practised even by the skilled 
on account of their grievous sinfulness. The Mantravftdi cannot be overscru- 
pulous in the matter of jicrforming his function, lest he should turn out to be the 
“ engineer hoist with his own petard.” The forms of sorcery familiar to the people ol 
Malabar are of three kinds; — (1) Kai vi sham or iwisoning food by incantations, 
(2) the employmentof Kuttichchftttan, a mysteriously- working mischievous imp, 
and (3) setting up spirits to haunt men and their houses and cause illness of all 
kinds. . 

• The most mischievous imp of Malabar demonology is an annoying quip- 

loving little spirit, as black as night, and about the size and nature of a well-nour- 
ished twelve-year-old boy. Some people say that they have seen him rw-a-riJ 
having a forelock. The nature and extent of its capacity for evil almost beggar^ 
description. There are Nampfttiris in Malabar to whom these are as so manj 
missiles which they may throw at any body they choose. They are, like Shakes- 
j)eare’8 Ariel, little active things and most willing slaves of the master under whom 
they happen to be placed. Their victim suiFers from un bea^ le agony. His clc^hes 

• Chld\-ilA«a>'ati, tb« author of had good reason to call Kerala - Mo lwnatfam bto n ii dy toani VldyiMumn 

kuniithalam” or the place where Mohana, S twMSw na, Sc. arose. 
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take fire, his food Aims into ordure, hia beverages become urine, stones fall like ». 

showers 'on all sides of him, but curiously not one on him, niul bis bed becomes a 
literal bed of thorns. He feels in fact a lost man. In this way, with grim delight to 
'tselfand with melancholy interest to the looker-on, the spirit continues to torment 
hig victim by day as well as by night. Hut with all this annoying mischief, K u /<i- 
chch&ttan or Boy-Satan, as the word may be translatwl, d.s's no serious harm. 

He oppresses and harasses, but never injures. A celebrated Brahmin of ('hangana- 
cheri is said to own more than a hundred of these (’hattans. House-hold articles 
ind iewelry of value may be left in the premi.ses of the homes guarded liy Chat tan 
and no thief dares to lay his hand on tliem. The invisible sentry keeps diligent 
watch over his master’s property and has unchecked powers oi movement in any 
medium. As remuneration fur all these services, the Chattan de.nands notliing 
Zt f.>od, but that in a large measure. If starved, the C ha t ta n s would not esi.a.e 
to remind the master of their power, but if ordinarily .arci for, they woul. l.e Ins 
most willing drmlges. Bv nature, Chattan is more than a mulcvol.'iit spiiit. ,\s a 

safe-gimrd fgainstthe inti^iite powerseoured f..r the m ister by this 

it is^laid down that malign acts eommittcl through his nistrumentality recoil o 
the prompter who dies either childless or after a frightful physical and mental agonj . 

Another method of oppressing humanity believed to 
eerers is to make men and women posses.sed with spirits; here too women bni ^ 
subject to their evil influence than men. Delayed puberty, ^ '"J 

:£X. .r. no. nnoonnuon ilU of . t 



him t() fulfil his promise. 

■ n„,l « ,,W-Tk mnner. 

tin. .life from .1,.... of 

They go by the siiccitic name of Kera “j- ” 'syinpathelic studimt are iml more 

many Anacha ras or mal-observanccs, but b. tin sy 

’“'■'r K J*” VrThey yre iWy .n. 



Kcraf61patti were instituted on purpoM! by. am . 

Of these C4 Ae.hriras, inten-sting. 

be grouped into six main classes and a tew wonts ngar g a 

o„,i,in,r is oiieof the most imiKirlant religious duties 
(1) PebsONAI, nyolK})K.--B.itliing ^ Vimioitirionlv wants an excuse for 

ofall Hindus and of Brahmins in Jiarticiilar. A - Hoinetimes oflener. But it 

bathing. Every NampflHri bathes twK. a V « ^ H.e 

b prohibited before sun-risc, after w ic “ ^ ,lurin" bath, private or piibli<’, ins 

a«.. The ot a .'1 

lan^e/j excepted, is also prohinei ^ VIvasanab Siiayill’ or ‘ Bathe not wilh- 
that of the Sfltrakilras who say 

outclothing’. The fastidious sense of J’ r,'ulappi.^fic»"i or p-- 

a regular mania and receives the not map ' ” doubts as b) wlu-tlur the 

ieasion by a water-devil which wou < question. Ami 

required degree of personal purity aHamphtiri forlicarbi batlic 

neL unleatunder exttemephysical incapacity dcxis a tNa p 

at least once « day. 
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. 2. Eating;— The rules about food, either regarding the booking or the eating 
of it are very religiously observed. Absolute fasting is unknown in Malabar. 

3. Worship of the Gods and the Manes: — The mode of worshiping the Gods 
und prayers for the Souls of the departed form the third group of KSra/ftcharas. 
The anniversary of a person’s death is regulated not by the age of the Moon at the 
time, but by the Star, unlike on the other coast. Again a birth-pollution has the 
priority to observances over even funeral duties. A son who has to perform the 
funeral ceremonies of his father is rendered unfit for that solemn function by 
an intervening birth-pollution. An adopted son in Malabar is not as in other parts 
of India relieved of the S'rftddha obligations to his natural parents. Sectarian 
controversies in regard to Siva and Vishnu are strictly tabooed. The establish- 
ment of Hinduism on a non-sectarian basis was, it has been seen, the sacred mission 
of AS'amkara’s life. 

A single triple string (sacred thread) is worn irrespective of civil condition. 
This is contrary to the usage of the other Coast where married Brahmins wear tiv’o 
or three triplets. Sprinkling with water is an essential purificatory act after the 
use of the broom. An isolated rule requires dead bodies to be burnt in private 
compounds and not in consecrated communal sites as among the East Coast peo{)le. 

4. Conduct in societv. — Chastity is jealously guarded by the imposition of 
severe ostracism on adulterers. Formal salutation and even Namaskftras and 
Anugrahas or prostration before and blessing by seniors are proscribed. This is 
a striking point of difference between Malabar and the rest of India and is probably 
based on the esoteric teaching of Universal Oneness. 

5. Asramas or stages of Life.— It is distinctly prescribed that a Brahmin 
should formally conclude the Brahmacharyi^rama and that presents or Dak- 
shina to the Gurus should be the crowning act. The Asura or bride-sale form 
of marriage is prohibited — a prohibition which in the case of the Nam pfit iris is 
absolutely unnecessary as matters now stand. An injunction in the reverse direc- 
tion against the ruinous tyranny of a bride-penalty would be an anxiously-sought 
relief to the strugglings of many an indigent birde’s father. The special law of Mala- 
l)ar under which the eldest son is alone entitled to be married has already been re- 
ferred to incidentally. The anchorite stage too comes in for regulation by the 
Manu of Kera/a. The eyes of a Sanyasin should never rest on a woman evpn 
a second. This rule, which, if it errs at all, only does so on the side of safety, is not 
observed elsewhere as the stage of a Sany&sin is expected to be entered only after 
the complete subjugation of the passions. No Arftdhana (worship) 6'rftddha« 
are performed fur them as is done in other parts. The soul of the Sanydsi is free<l 
from the bondage of Karma and the chance of recurring birth and has only to be 
remembered and worshipped, unlike the ordinary Givan or the still enslaved 
soul whose salvation-interests have to be furthered bjT propitiatory Karmas on the 
part of its earthly beneficiaries. 

* 6. The Regulation of Women’s conduct: — Several rules are enacted for the 
conduct of women who are not to gaze at any face but that of their wedded lord and 
never to go out unattended. They are to wear only white clothes and are never to 
pierce their noses for the wearing of jewelry. Death on the husband’s funeral pyre 
is not to be the sacred duty of the NarapAtiri widow who is advised to seek in 
the life of a self-sacrificing SanyAsi a sure means of salvation. 

Festivals , — Under this head, seven important festivals may be referred to. 


Sz 
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1, Tbikketta or Gy^shMa Star: — In the month of Chingam (August-Sep- eMAf* 
tember). Food is cooked and eaten before sunrise by all the married male members as 
well as by every female member. Though not of the previous day, the f(KKl gcK's by 
thenameof Tr/kk6//a pazhayatu or theold food of the Trikkr‘//aday. The 
import of this festival, when the specific ordinances of «Sainkara against food cooked 
before sunshine are contravened, as if on purpose, is not known. 


2. The Makam or Magha Star: — In the month of Kanni (Septcmber-OctoWr ). 
On this day the cows in the house are decorated with windal paste and tlowers and 
given various kinds of sweetmeats. The ladies of the liouse take ten or twelve 
grains of paddy, anoint them with oil and after bathing in turnuTic-water, coiisecrate 
the grains by the recitation of certain hymns and deposit them in the Ara or safe- 
room of the house. If there arc in the house any femalc-incmlx.M‘8 born under the 
Makam Star, the duty of performing the ceremony devolves on them in particular. 
This is really a harvest-festival and has the scouring of food-grains in abundance, 
Dhinyasamreddhi, for its temporal object. 

3. All the days in tfik month ok Tulam;— (OctolxT-November). In 
this month, young unmarried girls bathe before 4 A. M. every day and worship 
Ganapati (Vighn^svara), 

4. Gauripuja: — In the month of Vrisehikam (November-Deceinber). This 
is done on any selected Monday in the month. The ceremony is known l)y tin* 
name of Ammiyurn Vi/akkum To/iika or ‘‘touching the grinding ntone and 
lamp.” On this day the married women of the liouse clean* th(? grinder and the 
grinding stones and place a bronze-mirror by its sale. 1 hey tlien pnx'eed to 
worship Gauri whose relation to A^iva represents to the Hindu the ideal HweelnesK 
of wedded life. 


5. Tiruvattra or Arira Star: — la the month of Dhanu (l)e(*cnibcr-»Ianu- 
ary). This is a day of universal festivity and rejoicing. lor seven ilays lH‘forc the 
Tir u vft ti ra day, all the mcmlx*rs of the house bathe in the early morning and 
worship tS^iva. This bathing is generally called ru/iclichuku/i or shiscring-hiilli 
(the season being'theii intensely dewy). On the day previous U) J iruvfltini, they 
take what is locally known as E^/angnga/i (8 articles of lood purchased from the 
bazaar). Such a repast is never indulged in on any other day. 1 he 1 inn a lira 
day is spent in the adoration of ^S’iva and the votaries take but a single meal 
(Grikkal). Night vigils arc kejit k)th by the wife and the husband sealed before 
a lighted fire which represents the Sakslii (witness) of Kurinas and ^-oi.tna tx 
(hence the common term Agnisa kshi). They then vlw^v a bundle ol Ixdel-lcaveH 
not less than a hundred in number. This is called Ke//u ve^/i la Mnnuka. As 
the chewing of betel is talxjo except in the married state, this funetion is believed 
to attest and seal their irrefragable mutual fidelity. 

6. The New-Moon day in the month of K^irka/akarn (July-August):— On 
the evening of this day various kinds of sweet-meats are cooked and before tiu‘ 
family partakes of them a |X)rtion from each is jihux^d on the up|H r st/or) as 
offering to rats by which their Divine Master, (ianapati, is believed to lx* pro- 
pitiated 

7. Onam, Vinhu, &o. are national rcjoicingH in wl.icih i.uaMition to tlmn- 

above feativals, the Nampft tiris take part aluii}? with the > ayara. 

!larriayM,Mm:-Tb. i,»|»rtil,ili.)- .,t tail) pro^ i- ““l'l»“H “j';' 

rendered sectfre by the injunction that only the eldest son s luu inarr} 
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CHAP. XI. however, this alliance be barren of male issue through death or sterility, the next 

FASA. ai5« younger may enter the matrimonial s^te. Sometimes if one wife fails, another wife 
is taken to bear him male issue. But if even with three wives he is sonless, he is 
not to marry again, but to get his next younger brother to marry. To the question 
whether the younger brothers do not enter hell for want of male issue, the fol- 
lowing authority is cited in reply. “ Man u has declared that if, of several brothers, 
one gives birth to a son, that son is son to them all.”* In other parts of India, 
however, this text appears to be no solace to sonless persons. Among the Nam- 
piitiris, infant marriage is unknown. In verse 88 of Manu, it is said “ To a dis- 
tinguished hand of some suitor of equal caste should a father give his daughter in 
accordance with the prescribed rule, thongh she has not attained the proper age'^ 
The NampAtiris have understood the words ‘proper age’ to mean marriageable 
age or age of puberty and lay special emphasis upon the 89th verse of Manu’s 9th 
Chapter rendered by Biihler in the following words. “But the maiden, though 
marriageable, should rather stop in the father’s house until death than he should ever 
give her to a man destitute of good qualities.”! Hence the large number of old 
maids among NampAtiris, a state of affairs which under the canonical restriction 
on male marriage cannot be helped. 

Description of a NampMri Before a match is decided finally, the 

agreement of the horoscope is tested, and the terms of the marriage and the consent of 
the parties formally announced by the priest in the bride’s house before a large assem- 
bly. The dowry is generally fixed at 2,000, but sometimes a higher sum has to l)e 
found by the bride’s jjarents, often after an extended begging tour. Before the bride- 
groom starts for the house of the bride, he, his relations and guests are served with 
a sumptuous feast, the expenses of which are ordinarily met by the bride’s father. 
The bridegroom then pays the customary obeisance to his elders and after receiving 
from his motlier a few fried grains of paddy, a cake and a garland, starts in pro- 
cession for the bride’s house. A few NAyar servants walk in front brandishing . 
their swords as emblematic of the traditional sovereignty of the Nam p A tiris in 
Malabar. With a consecrated string tied with due solemnity round his wrists and 
with the til i or the wedding necklace, a mirror as an omen of good luck, an arrow 
for guarding the bride against evil spirits, two pairs of cloths aAd a bamboo stick 
with sixteen joints, the bridegroom walks behind. At the door of the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom’s party is received by NAyar women who officiate for the 
NampAtiri ladies who, of course, are prohibited from making a public appearance. 
The bridegroom then enters, putting forward the right leg first, and is requested 
by the bride’s father to bathe and come for wedding. The manes are then pro- 
pitiated by the NAndimukham ceremony and the bouse purified and fitted for 
the sacred rite. Then with a lamp in front of him, the father of the bride passes 
to the central court-yard within the house and sits facing the east. The NAyar 
attendant of the house then waves an earthen pot before him and hands a garland. 
The father of the bride who is about to make^ KanyatadAnam, the most meri- 
torious of all DAnams or gifts, duly salutes the donee, i.^., the bride-groom, who 
touches the head of the donor (father-in-law elect) as if by way of blessing. The 
bride’s father then walks to the Homakunc/a or the sacrificial altar in the 
interior and a few preliminary rites are gone through. At the auspicious hour 
the girl gets duly bedecked and has the TAli brought by the husband tied round 
her neck by the father and not by the husband, as in all other tali-tying com- 
munities on the East-Coast. A NAyar woman weaves a saucer of oil with several 
burning wicks, known as thousand wicks, before the bride,* who apjiears with her 

* Bh&tnNMntka^At&num Eksucb£t putravan bhavn I Sarve tena putrcira Putriito Manurabravtt y 

t fUmaAmaofiattUhfikt Grihi konyarttumatppil N»clnln^gQfnh!D&)*aSiioipra}iicl)€bb£UluirkiclMtM 
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face covered. With the Nayar woman and her pan-light in front, the bride now 
walks on to the altar. It may be said in passing that the gasha-ladies witness 
the ceremonies from behind a purdah; but they join the Nftyar women at all 
stages of the ceremony in the peculiar national cheering cif Malabar women 
known as \ fl.ikkuravaor Kurava. f he next stage of the marriage ceremony 
is called Mukhadar^anam or the actual seeing each other, face to i’aa', of the 
husband and wife, when VCdic hymns are sung. After this ceremony, tlie bride’s 
lather pours through her hands into those of the bride groom some water ao(‘om. 
panied by the w^^rds ‘Saha dhannam charatah’ meaning ‘May you both tivad 
the path of duty together’ repeated three times. This is the UdakapArvam cere- 
mony. PAnigrahanam or the clasping of the righthand of the bride accomi)anic<l 
by the benediction of the assembled Brahmins comes next, followed by Layaho?na 
or the oblation of fried grains and eircumambulations round the saerilicial fin*. 
Ihe A5m4r6hanain (or mounting the bride on a grinding-stone) is the next cere- 
mony in which the wedded gir^ is exhorted to be as fnst-fixe<l in -eonstanev as tlie 
stone on which the husband lias placed her legs. Then comes in order anotluM* 
important ceremony-— the Saptapadi or the walking of seven |Miees. In other 
j)arts of India, this is looked upon as being technically the l)in<iing jM^rtion of the 
marriage-ceremony, while in Malabar the i;daka|>ilrva and the Panigrulnina 
are the most important. It is signifionnt to observe that the Mangalyasfii ra- 
dhdrana or the tying of the Tali is nowhere among Brahmins looked u|)on as 
the cardinal marriage-rite though the popular belief is otherwise. After ihv. chief 
marriage-rites are over, the bride g(xjs to the bridcgnsmi’s houw; with tin* ^acri^ieial 
lire, where the next three days’ ceremonies arc performed. If the way isliy land, 
she is generally carried in a palanijuin. During tlie marring(!-(lays, the uhv of a col, 
a luxury inconsistent with the normal austerity of Brahniinical life, is fori iddeii. 
The bride and bridegroom should also abstain from using salt, an ingredient 
not entering into the Satvic dietary proscriheil for the b>rahmins. On the 
evening of the fourth day they bathe, having previously anointx'd themselves with 
oil, and after the VaiA'vadfiva ceremony at the saerilicial altar, enter the nuptial 
r^xmi dr.)S83d in the same clothes us on the marriage day, at the bidding ofa N ilyar 
woman who stands.at the gate and says “Akattu e/Jiunna/Zanam” ( your holiness 
may enter within), i.e.j permit the newly wedded husband aceess into I Ik* apiirlirienl 
of her miitros^ over whom in her maidenhood sh.i haslM!cn w) faithfully keeping watch 
and ward, A curious rite performed by the Y a//urvedic lirahrnins consists in 
catohinga kind of fish known as Mrinattukawni. The Stlialipakani which is 
another 8a:;rifice at the domestic altar on the day after the sue ceding full rmion 
is the last function in a N am pfi tiri marriage. In addition Ixi the ordinary form (T 
marriage just described, there is another, peculiar to the N am ji ft tiri s, called Sarva- 
svaddnam. This may take place under imcofthreeconditions. W hen a Narnpft tiri 
dies leaving only a widow and an unmarried daughter, the widow calls in a Brahmin 
to perform the funeral ceremonies of the deceased. She may then make him a gift 
of all her belongings along with her daughtcir. If only a daughter with distant 
Sapinrfas be left, one of those distant Sapi/i^/as pjrlbrms the funeral cercrnonics 
an! after taking from the assets of the deceased what may bo considered due 
himself and others, makes a SarvasvadAnam or wholesale gift to a suitable brah- 
man. If there be not even a Sapinrfa to give away the girl, a neighbour assumes 
the role of the father. 

Other ceremonies:--The Nampfttiris have, of course, all the Brahminical 
Samskiras or sacraments, commencing from P umsavanam, i.f., the ccrernopy fxn*- 
Coroiod by a woman within 90 days of conception with a view to her being blessed 
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XI* with male progeny. The name formally given at the naming ceremony is the 
FAXA.aia. same among all NampfttiriB. It is Dftvadattan (given by D6va the Lord) 
in the case ofmales and Sridfevidftsi (the servant of /Sridfivi'Cr Mah&lakshmi) 
in the case of females. The Karnavfedha or the boring of the lobes of the ears 
generally takes place in the 8th year of the age and not in the 8th month as it \h 
among the Tamil Brahmins. 

Adoption: — Adoption among the Nampiitiris is of three kinds. 

1. Pattu Kaiyy&l Dattu. 

2. Ch{lnchainata Dattu. 

3. Kudvdzhichcha Dattu. 

The first is the orthodox form. Pattnkai means ‘‘ten handstand indicates 
that five persons take part in that ceremony, the two natural parents, the two 
adopted parents, and the son to be adopted. The Gotra and Sdtra of the natural 
family have to be the same as those of the adoptive family and the act of adoption 
does not, as already noticed, takeaway the responsibility of ixjrforming the after-rites 
to one’s natural parents. Another distinguishing feature is that the son adopted 
may have had his U pa nay an am already performed by the natural parents. An 
adoption of this kind cannot, of course, be made without the permission of all the 
male members of the family of the Sapinrfas or Samanodakas who are distinct 
blood relations, though some degrees removed. 

In the second form, the adoption relieves the adopted son of all ceremonial 
duties towards the natural parents. Involving, as it does, a position contrary to 
the establishel lordinances of ^Samkar&chilrya, this kind of adoption is not in 
favour. The third kind is still less orthodox. The adoption is made by a surviv* 
ing widow and mainly serves to keep up the lineage. 

Upanayana : — This may be called tlie Brahminizing ceremony. As an oft-re- 
peated Sanskrit verse runs, a Brahmin is a Brahmin by virtue of his Karrnas or ac- 
tions in this life or the ones preceding it. The derivative meaning of the term 
rf)anayana is a ceremony that leads one to God, to a realization of the 
]’]ternal self through the aid of a Guru. This ceremony takes place in the 7th, 
8th or 9th year of a boy’s age. Ordinarily understood, it is a ceremony only for 
males as they alone have to observe the four A^>'rama8. But in ancient times, it 
seems to have been performed even by females, Sita is said to have worn a 
Ya( 7 (/nopavitam (sacred thread). Marriage was not compulsory and a girl might 
take to asceticism at once. But to return to the Upanayanam of males, it is noted 
that a Brahmin is not born, but is made by bis Karinas,* which jmeans that a Brah- 
min boy is, at the time of his birth, only a 6’ (Id ra, and it is only by the performance 
ot the necessary Karinas, not merely the ceremonial Jrites as Karma is some- 
times interpreted to indicate, but the disciplinary and preparatory process in view 
to spiritual development, that he becomes a D vi^^a or twice-born. Upanayana is 
composed of the prefix Upa which means ‘near’ and Nayana which means 
‘ leading.’ But what he is led to is according to some, Brahma/jf^^n&naor the rea- 
lization of the Eternal and Universal Self and according to others only the teiichcr 
or Guru. A Nampfttiri Upanayana begins with the presentation, to the 
Ezhuttachchan, or the Nayar or Ampalavasi teacher who had been teaching 
Vernacular to the Nampfitiri, of a Dakshinaora consolidated fee. The boy 
stands on the western side of the sacrificial fire facing the east and the father stands 

^ Gaanunil glyiXt Sii^rah karnana dvi^ * 
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beside him, also turning in the same direction. The second (Utterly a) cloth is €SA9. ml 
thrown over the head of the boy and his right hand being held up, the sacred 
thH»d to which the skin of Krtshnamrjga (the black antelope) is attached, is 
thrown round his shoulders and underneath his right arm, while he stands rever- 
ently with closed eyes. The Ya/7^ndpavita and the Krtshn&^ina arc wrapped 
up in the cloth and are not to be seen by the boy. He is now taken to an open 
place where the priest introduces the new Brahmachftri to the sun and invokes 
him to cover his pupil with his rays. The boy then goes back to the sacrificiul 
altar and himself offers certain sacrifices to the fire. He then, saluting his pre- 
ceptor and obtaining his blessings, requests to be initiated inU) the Sftvitrt- 
mantram* After a few preliminary ceremonies, the Guru utters into the right 
ear of his disciple the sacred letter ‘Om’ which is known as the pranavam or 
the primeval sound from which the whole manifested creation is believed to have 
developed, and then the Gftyatri mantram which the teacher reiieats nine 
times. The Guru then instructs his pupil in certain maxims of conduct which he is 
to cherish and revere throughout the B rah mac har y a stage. Addressing the pupil 
the Guru says “you have become a Brahmin; you have become entitled to the 
study of the Vfidas ; perform all the duties that pertain to the A.vrama you 
are about to enter. Never sleep during the day ; study the V fid as by resigning 
yourself to the care of your spiritual instructor.’* These exhortations though 
made in Sanskrit are explained in Malayalam as well, to enable the pupil to under- 
stand — a feature unknown to Brahmins on the o^Jicr coast. With these words of 
advice the preceptor gives him a Dan^/a or stick, as if to keep him in per|M?tual 
memory of what would follow if any of these directions be disregarded. The boy 
then goes and makes his obeisance to his parents and to all his relations, after which 
he is given a brass vessel, the Bhik8hilpiltra(alin8-pot), in which he collects, by 
a house-to-house visit, food for his daily sustenance during the Brahmacharya 
stage, He proceeds first to the kitchen of his own house with the vessel in one hand 
and the stick in the other. The boy, making his olxusance in due form to liin 
mother who stands turning to the cast, says ‘Bhiksham lUiavati Da<ljUu’(muyHt 
thou be pleased to give me alms). The mother places five f)r seven handfuls 
of rice in the vessel and after receiving similiar contrihutions from tlu^ other 
elders there assembled he takes it to the father who is the first (uiru saying 
‘Bhaikshamidam’ or‘Thisi8 my alins-collection*. The father blesses it and says 
‘ May it be good*. After the G fly at ri 7a pn, there is the ceremony of Sami ili\d hiln a 
which is the BrahmacihAri’s daily worship of the wwred fire correH|Mmd- 
ing to the Aup^sana of the Grihastha, and has to be jM^rformed tube every 
day. After another Horn a in tlie night, the cloth that covers tlu; Kr/Hh^ni</ina 
and the sacred thread is removed and the consecration of his f(j<Kl is then dour; for 
the first time. In addition to the strap of Kr/shnayina worn like his threjid and 
the Dan^fa or the stick of Ficus lleligiosa in his right-hand, the Jsampfttiri 
Brahmachftri wears a Mfikliala or the string of the Kiusa grass twisted. It is 
no doubt about these young Nainpfitiri boys that Barl»osa wriU;s at the tx^gin- 
ning of the 16th Century:— “And when these are seven years old, they [mU round 
their necks a strap two fingers in width of an animal which they call cresna- 
mergan, and they command him not to eat betel for 7 years and all this time In* 
wears that strap round the neck passing under the arm ; ami when he nwlun* 1 i 
years of age they make him a Brahmin, removing from him the kfather strap rour»d 
his neck and putting on another three threads which he wcurs all his life as a mark 
of being a Brahmin”. The niles that were observed in such strictness hundmfs 
years ago are still observed and every Nampiltiri boy goes through hiH^|>erio«l 
of BrahmacHarya which lasts at least for full/r^ v(*ars. During th<j whole of thix 
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ml. period, no sandal paste, no scents, and no flowers are to be x&ed by him. He is 
not to take his meals at other houses on festive occasions. He is not to sleep dur- 
ing the day. Nor must he wear a covering loin-cloth in the ordinary fashion. 

Shoes and umbrellas are also prohibited. 

This is the completion of the Brahraacharyft^raraa, or the 
stage of a Brahmin’s pupilage. After a few religious ceremonies in the morning^ 
the BrahmachAri shaves for the first time after the Upanayana ceremony, casts 
off the K r / 8 h n &/; i n a and M 6k h al a and bathes. He then wears marks with the sand- 
al-wood paste, bedecks himself with jessamine flowers and puts on shoes. He then 
holds an umbrella and we irs a pearl necklace. Aftcii this he puts on a head-dress 
and a few other ceremonials conclude the Samivartana. For three days sub- 
sequent to this, the budding Gri hastha is considered ceremonially impure, a pollu- 
tion, perhaps, based on the death of the old A 5 ram a, and on the birth of the new. 

Updkarmai— In this ceremony all the hymns are to be sung by the pre- 
ceptor and the pupil has merely to listen to them. The next important ceremony 
is called G6dana when the pupil is 16 years old and lasts for one year. The last 
of the vows is known asChukriyam. 

Funeral ceremonies *. — For the Malabar Brahmin there are, strictly speaking, no 
ceremonies from the day of his marriage till his death. As soon as death tcconies 
a matter of mere minuter, the ground adjoining his bed is cleared and the dying 
person’s holy is placed on it. While life is actually departing the Karnamantra 
(ear-hymn) is whis;3fre l into the right ear, and certain secred hymns that the part- 
ing soul may hear with advantage are recited. 

After death, the blood-relations of the Nampfl tiri bathe and with wet clothcH 
on, place two pieces of the stem of the plantain tree, one by the head and the other 
by the leg of the corpse. The hair of the head and face is shaved a little and the ^ 
body is then Ixithed with water wherein turmeric and Maildnchi, a red colouring 
vegetable substance, ore dissolved. The Vai s h 7ia v i t e G o pi mark is vertically drawn, 
as also the sandal paste, on. various parts of the body and flowers and garlands are 
thi\)wn over it. The corpse is then covered with an unbleached cloth w'hich is 
kept in position by a rope of Kwsa grass. The body is then carried to the pya* 
by other Nampfl tiris who are not within the pollution-circle of the deceased, 
the eldest son 8up|>orting the head and the younger ones the legs. In the south- 
eastern corner of the Nampfttiri’s compound a cremation-pit is dug, and a 
marigo-trcc felled for the nonce is used as fuel. In all these ceremonies the eldest 
son is the Kartfl or the chief mourner and the responsible ritualist, with whom 
the younger ones have to keep up physical contact while the several rites are being 
gone throiigh. When the body is almost reduced to ashes, the principal performer 
of the funeral ceremonials and his brothers, if any, bathe once more and taking 
some earth from the adjoining stream or lank mtjee it a representation of the 
remains of the deceased by a few Avflhan a mantras as they are called. Throughout 
the funeral ceremonies of the Nampfl tiri, the M 4 ran is an indispensable fcictor. 
The handing of the Ku^a grass and sesamum seeds for the oblation haste be made 
by one of that caste. 

Sanchayanami — This is the collection and disposal of the burnt bones of 
the deceased and takes place on the fourth day. On the 11th day the pollution 
ceases and the daily <Sr4ddha begins. A term of Dlkshfl or special obsemnee 
is kept up tor three fortnights, but generally for a whole year. On ithe 12th day 
is the Sapinrfikarana iSr&ddha or the ceremony of what may be called joinbg 
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the fetheri, after ^hich the dead pereon pMsee from the stage of Prfita to that ma. » 

(8*SrHdha8). TheAbdika or the first amivcrary, known 
m Malabar by the name of MUsam, is a very important ceremony and is one on 
which unstinted expenditure is the rule. 


Caste^govemment:— The Nampfltiris belong to diverse aS'Atras, GAtrai 
or septs and follow different Vfidas. The most imp irtant of the Sfltras are 
AavaUyana, Baudhayann, Apastamba and Kaushitaka. The test known 
Gdtras among the Nampfltiris are K&syapa, Bhirgava, Uhftradvft^a 
VasishMa and Kau.?ika. There are a few SAmavftdins belonging to the 
Ki/angngAr and Panchal grAmams, but most of them are Higvtdic 
and soraebdong to the Ya^iirvAda. The villages of Iri/i//nf;alakku/a and 
PerinchellAr areal! Yat/urvfldic, while alinoj^t all the restnro followers of 
Rigvfida, TheRigvfidic Brahmins belong to two separate YAgas or unions, 
namely T r i c h A r Y A g a an 1 T i r u n \ v 1 i Yoga. It ap j)car.H that thnMi of 
the most renowned of the disciples of *SamkarAchArya were thernwdvos NampA- 
tiri Brahmins who received their initiation into the SanyAsa^raina at the great 
sage’s hands. They established three ina/As or monasteries, known as the Tek ke* 
matAam (southern), Na/uvilA maMam (middle) and Va/akkA inatAam 
(northern). Succession having fallen in default in regard to the last, tlic pro- 
j)erty that stood in its name lapsed to the Raja of Cochin. 0 it of t!ic funds of this 
inaM a VAdic PA/Aa^AIa (boarding-school) wa^established at TriehAr. Acertain 
num'>er of villagers became in time recognized as b:*ing entitled to instruction at 
this institution and formed a Yoga or village union. TricliAr then tKHMime the 
centre of Brahminical leirning. Later on, when the relation of the Zamorin of 
Calicut with the Raja of Cochin became stniiiied, he organized at TirunAvAi 
another Y Aga for the NarnpAtiris that lived within his territory. Ilem^e then* 
aretwoYAgas for Uigvedic Brahmins. In these schools religious instrnetion 
has been imjwirted with sustained attention for several centuries. The heads of 
these schools are recruited from the houses of Chilngngayo^ and I^^rkara res- 
pectively. To these two Yogas are attached two V a d h y a r s and si x V a i d i k a s. 
There are also six* Smurtas or judges .attached to these ImmIIcs. The Va<lliyarM 
are purely religious instructors and ha\^ no judicial duties in reH|)ei‘t of s<Ki(*ty, 
and the Vaidikas and the Smartas are very learned in the Srnntis ami it is 
with them that the whole caste-government the NarnpAtiris absolutely rests. 
E\Wy Namp A tiri has, und^r an admirable sysUim of scxial discipline, to tbrwul his 
way most carefully lest he should be mlled to account by his [icers. A d(fH(Tip- 
tion of a most noteworthy system of enquiry into sexual morals prevahmt among 
the NampAtiri Brahmins of Malabar an<l known as SmArtavicfiararn or in- 
vestigation according to Smriti will not, it is hope<I, be unprofitable reading, 

SmArtwichArnm: — Of all sins that linman flesh is heir to, that of axlultery, 
of course, stands foremost. The cnejuiry into these cases among NarnpAtiris is 
conducted by the Sraarta and hence the name by which this nisKt-trial is kra^wii. 
Whenever a NampAtiri woman’s cliastity is suKixjctoi, she is at once handed 
over to society for enquiry, no considcriitions of |)crsonal alfection or public isJicy 
intervening. The mother or the brother may be the first and the only sjKJctatop 
of a shivdy but feels no less bound to invit-e and generally [»ay very hea- 
vily for a public enquiry by society according to its recognizcxl rules, The 
•uspect is at once transferred to an isolation-shed in the same coinjxiund callcMl 
variously by the name of AnchAm pura or the fifth-r<x>in, that is, outside Uie 
NAluke/Zu or quadrangle, or the Pachcholappura, a new shed witn green 
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MBAFt zSa thatch-roofing put up for the occasion. She may be seen here by her husband, 
WMMk. 915. hig father and uncles, her father, father’s father, father’s maternal grahd-fiither, 
and their sons, but by none else. Once a prohibited member sees her, the brand 
of infemy indubitably settles on her and the Sm&rtavichftram is considered fore- 
closed. For beginnings Smftrtavich&ram, the ranctibn of the ruling Raja has 
to be obtained. The matter is carried to the ears of the reigning sovereign, after 
a preliminary enquiry called “ Dast vich&ram” has been gone through. For this, 
the woman’s male relations, in conjunction with the Brahmins of the neighbour- 
hood, interrogate the iDftsi or the N&yar maid-servant attached to the suspected 
woman. Along with the application for Royal sanction in Travancore, a fee of 
64 fanams or Rs. 9 has to be sent in and is to be credited to the treasury of 
Sri Patman&bha Sv&mi as whose deputy he (the Maharajah) is supposed to 
rulethe country. The Maharajah then appointsaSra&rta (judge), two Mlmamsa- 
kas (persons versed in law), one Akakkbyimma (regulator of order at the trial) 
and one Purakkftyimma ('who is the proxy of the King), There were in ancient 
days 8 Smirtas. But now there are only 6. The office is hereditary. If a family 
becomes extinct, the Ydga or the village union, nominates another in its place. 

The Mimftmsakas are NampAtiris learned in the law, and their office is 
seldom hereditary. They are appointed to help the Sm&rta in his inquiries. The 
Akakkbyimma or the person whose business is to preserve order holds his appoint- 
ment by heredity. ThePurakkbyimmais the Sovereign himself. In ancient days, 
and even so late as in the times of the great MArtAnrfa Varma, the ruling 
sovereigns themselves were present during the trial and preserved order. Now a 
deputy is sent by the Maha Rajah, generally the Magistrate of the Taluk who, if 
he finds it inconvenient to attend the meeting, delegates the function to the chief 
Village officer. The SmArta, when he receives the Royal commission (neet) for 
holding the enquiry, receives from the girl’s relations a small Dakshina (money 
tribute). The Mimamsakas, it may be observed, are selected by the SmArta. 
In Travancore alone is the SmArtn’s authority supreme, for no Yaidika lives in 
this territory and none are generally invited. In other parts of Malabar where 
Vaidikas live permanently, one of the recognized six V aid i kas has to accompany 
the Smarta to the place of the VichArana (enquiry) and the SmArta merely 
conducts the enquiry as the proxy of and as authorized and guided by the Vaidi- 
kas. Generally this Panch&yat assembles at some neighbouring village- temple. 
Within the AnchAmpura is placed the suspected NampAtiri woman and the 
uSAdra maid-servant stands at the door. All questions addressed to her ak the 
GAsha of the suspect have to be honored in their entirety until the pronouncement of 
the final verdict. The procedure begins — mark the inoffensive naturalness of ancient 
institutions — not by the framing and reading out of a charge-sheet, but by arranging 
for the suspicion being brought to notice by the accused person herself. For this 
jmrpose, the SmArta makes a feint of entering this ivlstion-shed as if in ignorance 
of everything that has transpired. The maid-servant stops him and informs him 
that her mistress is within. The SmArta affects astonishment at hearing this and 
asks her the reason why her mistress should not be in the main building (Antah- 
puram). With this question, the enquiry may be said to have actually begun. The 
next morning by 11 o’clock, the SmArta and his co-adjutors again go and stand 
lieside this out-house and calling out the maid-servant commence the regular en- 
quiry. After alxjut 6 ’oclock in the evening, the SmArta in the presence of the 
AkakkAyimma relates the whole day’s proceedings to the MlmAmsakasand 
takes tkeir opinions as to the nature of the questions for the next day* This en- 
qniiw lasts often for months and sometimes even for years. It is th^ most expen- 
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Hive undertaking poksible, os the whole judicatory staff has to be maintained by the otar. St. 
unless the SSdhanam(article)or subject— for so the susjiectis to becalled SSSA.IW. 

gives a circumstantial confession of her guilt. It is not enough to plead guilty ; she 

must point out all the persons who have been imrtakers in her guilt. Thus every 
day, the SmArta asks “Are there any more,?" and thisemiuiry is repeated. The 
recent SmArtavichfiram at Kottayam lasted for 9 days, from the 26th Octo- 
ter 1901 to the 4th November following. Hut this is an unusually short ])eriod. 

After the completion of the enquiry, the PancMyn! re-ussembles at the village- 
temple where the first meeting is held. And tefore the assembled Hrahmins the 
guardian of the suspect presents himself and makes the customary olwisanee. The 
SmArta then recounts the details of the enquiry and ultimaUly pronounces his 
verdict. If she is declared innocent, she is re-accepted amidst universal rejoicings 
and the head of the family feels amply rejmid for the cost he has incurrwl in the 
blemishless reputation for chastity secured for a member of his family under such 
severe ordeal. If, unfortunately, things do not end so well, all the Hnihmms then 
come out of the temple and rc-asscmble, when a Hnihmin, usually not a Nam].fttin, 
as the NampAtiris themselves do not desire to condemn one of thc.r own class, 

Stands up and in a stentorian voice repeats the substance of the charg.' and tin- 
judgment M .tutrf b, the Smilrt.. Tim Rnar.ta ot tbu tl,.» g.,. 

Ito the girl h» been handed over by the Smirla to the r,„l„ly ol ' 
kdyimma, bathes and |«rfoniB ail the tnneial cereniome. lor in. «ar.l, Ir i 
tin. moment i. eonsidered dead lor all .octal and family |a.r|»«.. 1 e"’"” ; 

the meanwhile, whose names have teen given ouf by the woman as lu ,, 

implicated in the crime have to vindicate their elmraeler on.pain ol e.xeomn.um- 

cation. 

At an a<re like the present when unrestricted lilxirty is the k,hkh of national 
..yimta“S-.un. Iv. given will or.™t«t 1« 

ilnt the high standard of prsolial and etatial virtnc tiaa i ova i a . ^ 

noted. Has the protestation of the still small voice x-en e\( > I 

tive than in the ease of the NampAtiri parent shewing ^ ^ 

unfortunate child, by seeking to avert divine 

truer chivalry than the Smdrta, who, pie > is sai'i to he then 

ha only makes a feint of doing, an out-housc w u re I 

lodging, has only to put the natund question why she shoii 1 tevi, 

aixtrtments, the zenana? The ,1 who belongs to one ol 

most heinous that a woman could c\tr le g ) > 

the purest communities in the world am w lo in ns HrrHiigemeiil wf)r(b\ 

lately inno^nt, is avoided by the is .1- 

of all praise. Her g.Wia AchAras are ,be‘illdispe...d.l.■ 

dre98ed through the maid servant and aiis ^ cnriloycfl or slnx k- 

attendant of every NampAtin woman, o wrs ,m, cillier aefjuiiiil 

ing idea suggested, and the whole i„„‘,rrogatioiis, wtiieli a.ldresxe.1 

or conviction, by a aeries o£ close tho r ^ veracity even to a fault jh 

to a woman, may be a young girl to w mm ,,r.s-eediiigH, except, 

a family virtue, rarely fails to bring on • through in » 

of course, those relating to the questioning o IkmxhkIucI- 

temple and are believed by the judges, )«r a , edil'ving clinrimt^ r. 

dWimf guid.u«. The ^ ^ £ ^Uumucu m.dVH‘v. 

With a society working up to such exalted staminr i 
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•atAr.K* king does not feel himself bound to do anything mope than tc/ watch sod observe. 
MSA. sis. And to the Namphtiri judge who conducts all thew enquiries, the pponouncing <i 
an adverse judgment, however righteous, and hosed however strictly cm the con- 
fession of the suspect herself, is still a grave sin, and the reoduiess with which he 
makes a scapegoat of an East Coast Brahmin for this purpose, lends a comic end- 
ing to an otherwise tragic institution, 


Pronunciation and names : — In the matter of pronunciation, the N amp dt iris 
manifest several peculiarities of which ellipses and elisions are the most striking. 
A list of Narapfl tir i names not now current among other Brahmin communities in 
Southern India may be interesting. 


Vishnu. 

f7ayanton. 

vadattan. 

Kiritan. 

Prabhilkaran. 

DattitrSvan' 


Kadamban. 

Chitran. 

fjr'iltavfidan. 

BhavadAsan. 

iSrikumAran. 


The consi)icuou8 absence of the names of the third son of 5iva (^Asta), such as 
Hariharaputra and BhAtanAthawill be noted. Norarethenamesof Ganapati 
much in favour with them. SridSvi and SA vitri are the two most common names 
by which the NampA tiri females are known. There are also certain other names 
of a PrAkrita or non-classic character used to denote males and females wliich 
sometimes border on Uie humorous. They are — 


Males. 

NampiyAttan. 

ItriyAttan 

Uzhutran. 

Tuppan. 

Nampotta. 


Females. 

Nangngaya. 

NangngAH. 

PAppi. 

I/richchiri. 

Unnima. 

Chiruta. 


Some names in this list are identifiable with the names of divinities and P u r A- 
nic personages. For example, Uzhutran is a corruption of the word i^udran. In 
the same manner, Tuppan is the PrAkrtt for Subrahmanya and Chiruta for 
Sita. Unnima is another name for Uma or PArvati. 

Another peculiarity with the NampAtiris is that they do not generally call 
themselves by their proper names but only by the names of their lUams (houses). 
They even grudge to grant the title of NampAtiri to each other, for instance, 
the TAmarassAri NampAtiri calls the Mullappa/fi NampAtiri merely os 
Mullappa/n (house-name). But if the addressee h^penstobean AdAya of one 
of the 8 houses or at lea.st a Tantri AdAya, the title of NampAtiri is added to 
his name. Then again, if in a house there are two NampAtlrid, one of them being 
the fother and the other the son, the father, whenever he writes, subscribes himself as 
the Achchhan NampAtiri or the lather NampAtiri, while the son subscribes 
himself as the Makan or the son NampAtiri. Thus in Malabar there were two poets 
called Venm»«i Achchhan NampAtiri and Ve>ima»i Makan NampAtiri, 
Venmani, of course, sigiufying the name of the 111am. It is only in documents 
and other serious papers that the proper nqthe or iSafmaA of the NampAtiri 
would & found mentioned, * 
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Songs, TtmatufM and /)(wtim«g;^During the intervals of VOdic or PurAnic ohaf . xi . 
rccitiitiotiB, the NampAtiri engages himself in Chaturangam or Chess. A single aid. 

play lasts at tmm for five, six and even seven days, when Ix^th parties are equally 
matched. There is tn &ct no community in all India that is so fond of chess us the 
NampAtiris,^ 

Another amusement that the Namprttiris tokc a great interest in, is the 
Y atrakaii. It is said to be a corruption of i^lstraka/i, a |H*rformancc relating 
to weapons. This is a unique institution kept up by a section of theNampiUiris 
who are believed to represent the Brahminical army of Para^iu-Hnui. Wlicn, at 
a ceremony in the Travancore Royal Household^ a Yiltraka/i is jKiiformed, the 
party has to be received at the entrance by the King in st 4 itc, sword in hand, 'fhe 
dress and songs are peculiar. In it^i Import it seems to combine the |)ropitiatioii 
of 6'iva and PArvati in the manner indicated by a tradition at Trikkilri vfir, 
with exorcism and skill in swordsmanship. 

It is of course generally believed that in ancient days the Brahmins them- 
selves ruled Kcra/a. When they found lit necessary to have a Hci«iratc king, 
one A^/akkA^ NampAtiri was deputed with a few (jther Brahmins logo and 
obtain a ruler from the adjoining Chcra territory. The only )miss in those <lavs 
that connected Malabar with Coimbatore was what is today known asNeni- 
mangalam. When the NampAtiris wercreturning through this puss with th»‘ 
ruler they had secured from the Chera King, a strange light was observed on tin* 
adjacent hills. Two young Bmhminsof tlicChcngngamuna^ villngc*, on pnH'ced- 
ing towanls the hill to investigate its source, fouml to their afiiazement that it was 
none other tlian ASribhagavati, the consort of AS’iva, who enjoined them to go 
to Ko/ungngallAr, the capital of the Perumals via Trikkariy Ar. Seeing tliat 
the sight of Bhagavati foretold prosperity, the King callnl that rHngi‘ of hills 
Nerumangalarn, or “true bliss’’ and made an endowment of all the surrouml- 
ing land to the Brahmin village of Cliengngamaiia/ whose members laid the 
good fortune of seeing the Goddess vis-a-vis. When they enlcavd the temple of 
TrikkAriyAr, an unseen voice was heard to exclaim “ClierA I’enima/” wliidi 
meant that, into that town, wliere Para-suntina was ladieved to he dwelling, no 
Peruma/ (King) should ever enter — a traditional injunction still res|Mrted by flu* 

Malabar Kshatriyas.f At this j)lace the sixtli iVrumu/ who, nceording to tra- 
dition had a pronounced predilection for the Bouddlia religion (Islamisin or Bu- 
dliUm, we cannot say), called a meeting of the Brahmins and told tlnan that a re- 
ligious discussion should be held l>etwx*eii them and the Pxaiddims, in \ iew to 
decide their relative superiority. The presiding deity of the local \»iva >-lirine ua^ 
then propitiated by the Brahmins to enable them to ctane out victx>rioiis Ironi llmi 
trial, A G^angama saint appeared before them and taught them a hymn call' 
ed NAlupAdara (four feet or parts of a *Sloka) which the Nami>AtiriM say 
extracted from the Sftmaveda. The sahit further advised them to take out 

® Sir William Jone* wriMaf in 179a record* the following remarks rcjjardinj; the n.divHy oi (hr If Id. n. . I>r 

required to prove that chaiivw invented by the Hindu*, we nay be wtifftc'l with the le^liiu.my the I'crHiann, who, 
much inclined a* otlier nation* to appreciate the ingenious invention of a foreign ix-oj^le. iinanimoiii»|y agree that d e gmn 
imported from the We*t of India, together with the dunning fable"* of Vitlmu Ssinnan in tlie nlXti Century of unt owu 
Kra. It ■eema to have been immemorially known in Hinduttan bv the name of Clutuanga, Uut .* the brnr Anga* or tmm 
hers of an army which are said In the Amanik6*a to be dcptunlv hwiH»», duno(\ ami bK.t ».ddiert*. ami m (hi* M-nw the wn-i 
•• frequently ueed by epic poets in their de*criptioo* of real armies. By a natural torruf.tion rjf the pirrc ifc*n*krit w rrd il wal 
changed by the old Pershms Into Chathrang, but the Arab* who toon after tmdr iv«»e*iuon of Ifte touniry had rutli.er ih. 
initial nor the final letter of that word in their alphaKt and crmsequently altered it inlo -^halrang. which fr.und iin way into ih. 

Pentan and at length into the dialects of India, wlntre the true derivation <.t the name is known only to ihe karnv.f 
Ihu* has a very significant word in the sacred langtage rd the Hrahmms l.een traii"dorintd by *utcei*tiv« dangc* iriio 
wedrea, scacchi, echecs, chess and by a whimsical concurrence of cir<um4amtii given birth to the tnglWi word, cl.c*.k, aiui 
a name to the exchequer of Great UriUiQ Pagu? Vol. II. Atiotu Heuankc^. 

t At this place a large qytaber of piou* and learned Brahmin* are •aid to have once liveil under tl»c jurdevlfon oi iln 
Or»l Psmsurima. » 
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cxAf. XZ, a lamp * from within the temple which tradition ascribes to have existed from the 
FARA. 215. time of Mandhata, a distant progenitor of /Srirfima, to a room built on the west- 
ern ghat of the temple tank and pray to »S’iva in terms of the hymn. While 
this was continued for 41 days, six Brahmins, with Mayfira Blia^/a at their heiul, 
arrived from the Etist Coast to the succour of the Nam pht iris. With the help of 
these Brahmins the Nampfitiris kept up a protracted discussion with the Boiub 
dhas. Wishing to bring it to a close, the Peruini/ thought of applying a practi- 
cal test. He enclosed a snake within a pot and asked the disputants to declare its 
contents. The Bouddhas came out first with the correct sUitement, while the 
Brahmins followed by saying that it was a lotus-flower. The Peruma/ was, ol 
course, pleased with the Bouddhas, but when the pot was opened, it turned out to 
Ix^ different from what was put in. It was a lotus-flower. The Bouddhas then 
felt defeated and ever afterwards the sacred hymn allied Nalupadam hn,S l>ecn 
sung ))y the Namputi ris in view to secure a variety of objects, every one of which 
they ex[x^ct to attain by this means. It is also said that, when the Brahmins were 
propitiating Sixix at Trikkariy lir as already stated, diverse spirits and angt'Is 
were found amusing Parvati with their (juips and cranks. A voice from heaven 
was then heard to say that such frolics must form thereafter part of the worshi|> 
of S\ va. 

Engaged in these socio-religious performances are eighteen Sanghas or 
associations, of Avhum the following are a few, Ka// /aran, Porkku^attaii, 
Pa//ikku/achchattira, Nemfir, Chovvaram, Tattainangalam, Vezhaje 
parampan, Kizloiiviniyar and Pa/uto/. The chief office-bearers are the 
V fikya vr/tti who is the chief person in the Sangha and who must necessari- 
ly be an f)ttu Nam pfttiri or a Nampfttiri with full Vedic knowledge, the 
Parishakkarau who comes next in order and holds charg(i of the Yatrakall 
paraphernalia including swords, &c., and the (Tiiru or the instructor. The 
cliief household divinities of these soldier Nam])i\ti;’is are Bhadraka/i, *Sast:‘i . 
and Sul)rahma//ya. On the evening of the Yatraka/i day, these Brahmins 
assemble round the lamp and recite the Nalupada and then a few hymns in 
praise of their house-hold divinities and especially of *Siva, the saviour that mani- 
fested himself at Trikkariy fir. On the night of the ])erformance they arc enter- 
tained at supper wh<*n they sing certain songs called the Kari^loka. They then 
move in slow procession to the Ka/am or the hall, singing specially songs in the 
metre, with the sacred-thread hanging vertically round the neck 
(.Vpaviti) and not diagonally as is the orthodox fashion. In the hall, in the mean- 
while, are placed a burning lamp at the centre, a Para (Malabar measure) filled 
with p.iddv, a number of coeoanut bunches and plantain fruits and various kinds oi 
flowers. The Brahmins sit in a circle around the lamp and after preliminary invo- 
cations to Ganapati, sing several songs in praise of *S’iva, the Lord of Trikkari* 
vfir. After this follow diverse kinds of dumb shows. Then is the time for exhibiting 
skill in swordsmanship. The exorcising, by the waving of a lightcd\ torch, before the 
face of the host, of any evil spirits that may have attached themselves is then gone 
through and the whole performance ends with a prayer to Bhagavati to shower 
on him every ])rosperity. Following close upon this, a variety entertainment is 
sometimes given by the Yfitraka/i Nampfitiris. This old institution is still in 
great favour in Malabar and having a religious aspect intertwined with it, it is not 
likely to he swe])t away by the uns]mring broom of the so-called Parish karakfi lam 
or the reforming age of modem India. 

A*divinc i»ervicc Is held i)ver this lamp even And at the site of the room whereft it is now placed and wor 

pipped, Uara^uraiua is said to have made his last appearance in tliis visible world. 


4a 





Cliiiracters in a Katliakali (Dramatic performance). 


(1) Naraila Maliarslii, a Kin^ ami his Queen. 

(2) Moliini, a female character with ideal heauty and charm intrcwluced into Puritnic Scenes. 

(3) A Jester , 

(I) A representation of Si\rpauaklia with her hleedifi^^ nose and hreast. 
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The Kathakali or the national drama of Malabar i8 hold in great esteem and 0X49« xx, 
favour by the NampAtiris. Most of thorn are conversant with the songs and FAm4L.’ai5. 
pliowa that relate to it and fastidiously criticise the slightest fault or failure. The 
Kathaka/i in Malabar is more than dOO years old. It was first brought into exis- 
tence by a member of the ancient ruling house of Kottanikara. As the earliest 
theme theatrically represented was the /^ftmAyawa, the Kathaka/i is also known 
as /Jftman4/^am, A single play lasts for eight and even ten hours in the niglit. 
Kshatriyas, Asuras, TZdkshasas, monkeys, birds, Kshatriya women, //ak- 
shasa women, and Kirdtas (Hunting tribes), have each their own dress and ap- 
pearance, which easily distinguishes them from one another. The play is mendy 
a dumb show,' no character being permitted to speak anything on the stage. The 
songs are sung by the Bhftgavatar or songster and the actors litenilly uct*ttnd 
do nothing more. The NampAtiris love this anti(juate<l mixle of tlumtric repre- 
sentation more than anything else and supfwt and patronise it to a remarkable 
extent. 

There are also a number of other recreations, but of an entirely non-religiouH 
character, the chief of which are three. One is allied ‘ seven dogs and the h‘ 0 |>ard,’ 
the second ‘fifteen dogs and the leopard’ an<l the third ‘twenty-eight dogs and tin* 
leopard’. Success in these games consists in so arranging the ‘dog’ as to form a 
thick phalanx, two abreast, round the leopards. Stones of two sizes arc employ (h I 
to represent the leopards and the dogs and the field is drawn on the ground. 

Two other kinds of recreations are tlie Kampittft^am and the Paka/a. 

The ^)zhilmattuka/ i or the “seventh amusement” is said to have been so called 
from the fact of its being the intnxluction by the seventh >iam))fitirigrainam 
(village) of Kfira/a. It is a miniature form of Y ittraka/i but without its (pmsi- 
religious character and is intended to servo merely as a social i>nstiine. I In* 
players need not be all Brahmins, nor is fasting or any religious discipline part oi 
its preliminary programme. Sitting round the lamp as in the Yfttraka/iand 
reciting songs ui praise of /5iva, the players pnxjced to the cliaracteristic portion 
of the recreation which is a kind of competition in quick-wittodness an<l jm‘ri)ory held 
between two Y Agas or parties. One among them calls hiniselt (he K itl 1 ft r N a y a r 
and is the preaidirig judge on the occasion. There is interrogation aral answering 
by two persons and a third proclaims tlfe mistakes in the answer. I here arc two 
others who serve as bailiffs to execute the judge’s orders. Humourous s(*eii(*M an* 
then introduced as in the Yfitraka/i such as l//ikka/i/api)an Xa yar, IVakka/, 

Mutti or old woman, Pa^/ar or Parade^a Bnihmiii, Nampfltiri, Pan/acani, 

Kalju/i and other characters who apixjur on the sUige ami iiil(‘rest the assembly. 

Songs are, of course, the leisure-hour amusements of the w'oinonkiml. The 
chief of them are the Tiruviltirak.ka/i, a sort of pretty dance which w ill Ui de 
scribed elsewhere. The Tiruvatirappft//u and Kaiko//ipp(l//u aresomcof th<* 
amusements in which the NampAtiri w'ofncn take interest. But tiny are mon 
particularly the recreations of their N^dyar maiu-servants and wiil be foiuid appro 
priately referred to in the description of that caste. 

The characteristic features of the NniniHUin archie 
faith ID God and resignation to His will, hospitality to strangers, scrnpulous ven.- 
city, punctiliousness as regards the ordinances pretcriljwi, and extreme genti it) 
in manners. The sustaining power of his Iwlicf in Divine Providence is s<i great 
that calamities of whatsoever kind do not exasjieratc him unduly, an<l the smry is 
told with great admiration of a Nampfttiri who, with Ins large nncestral Imuwi on 
lire and his mjly son just tumbled into a deep disused well a hi c ns wi c 
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CBAP.Scz. expiring undelivered, quietly called out to his servant K^savan for his betel-box, 
rABA. ai9. ^ith a coolness and courage possible perhaps only in fiction. In regard to his 
anxious fidelity to truth, M. Elsie Reclus so correctly observes “ Whatever be their 
faults, the Namp Atiris have at least one virtue— that of perfect veracity. They 
answer questions put to them with great deliberation, always scrupulous to tell 
the exact truth in all respects.”* EvcTiing baths and daily prayers, at sunrise, noon 
and sunset, are strictly observed and a tradition is often told illustrative of the 
miracles spiritual power can work, of the islet in the V AmpanA/ lake as PAtirn- 
manal or “ midnight sand” liaving been conjured into existence by the Tarana- 
nallAr NampAtirippAt, when, on a journey to Trivandrum, it was past even- 
ing and the prayers toSandhya had then to be made after the usual ablutions. 
With the N ampAtiri, the Divine presence is a living reality. To the lower animals 
his attitude is one of child-like innocence. In his relation to man, his guilelessneas 
is a remarkable feature. Harshness of language is unknown to the NampAtiris 
and it is commonly said that the severest expression of his resentment at an insult 
offered is generally a laconic remark that he (NampAtiri) expects the adversary 
to take l>ack the insult a hundred times over. Of course the modem NampAtiri 
is not the unadulterated specimen of goodness, purity and piety that he once was. 
But, on the whole, they form an interesting community whose existence is, indeed, 
a treasure untold to all lovers of antiquity. 

Their present economic condition, however, is far from re-assuring. They arc 
no doubt thetraditional owners of KAraZa and hold in their hands the janmom 
or proprietory interest in a large portion of Malabar. But their woful want of 
accommodativeness to the altered condition of present-day life threatens to be the 
ruin of that class. Their simplicity and absence of business-like habits have made 
them a prey to intrigue, fraudulence and grievous neglect and an unencumbercil 
and Avell-ordered estate is a rarity among Malabar Brahmins at least in Travan- 
corc. 

The total number of NampAtiris in Travancore is 5,326. The chief Taluks 
in which they are found are Muvattupuzha (860), Alangad (718), Ettumanur (709) 
and Kunnatnad (683). In Taluks to the south of Quilon, they are found only in 
very small numbers. In 1891, the strength of the caste was 3,750. The difference 
is due to the fact that at that Census, as many as 3,451 persons, among whom an 
uncertain number of NampAtiris was probably included, returned themselves 
merely as Malayala Brahmins and were evidently recorded as such. 

216. The Nftyars form the bulk of the 5Adra population of Malabar and 
hold a position in respect of caste next only to the 
Mayars. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and the higher classes of 

the AmpalavAiis. As compared with the Nayars, the AmpalavAsis claim a 
position of superiority on the basis of their strict vegetarianism. But this is some- 
times questioned. The term Nflyar, according to ^ome, is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit ‘N Ay aka’ with the vernacular ending ‘an’ and is cognate with Naick, 
Nayudu and NAyanAr. As, according to this derivation, a whole race has to be 
taken as originally composed of leaders and their descendants, it has been con- 
sidered by some more correct to derive Nftyars from N Agars (snakes or the ser- 
pent-worshipping N A gas or Scythians) from the adoration to snakes which has been 
the characteristic cult of that community. The term Malayali is sometimes used, 
especially by PAndi or East Coast /SAdras in contradistinction to themselves. But 
being territorial in connotation, it cannot rightly apply to any particular caste. 


• Vol IV. (jMhxaai (koffrapky. 
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7 ittddf fuiffix69i^^(a) The titles of N i\ y a r s in Travancore include sc veral varteties. 
The most jjeneritl is Pi//ai and was once a distinction granted as a mark of lU>ynl 
favour. The ceremony of investiture was known as Tirumukham Pi/ikkukaand 
the honour it conferred on the person was so highly esteemed that even a Brahmin 
Dewan 5ftnku Annivi had it bestowed on him and his family. It is enjoyed to 
this day by his descendants now living at V fimpannAr in the Eraniel Taluk. An 
individual so honoured is, however, not styled in formal communications with the suffix 
Pi//ai, but with the title *Ka«akku*. prefixed to the name, e.(j. Knnakku 
7?ilman Krfshwan. * ^ 

(b) A higher title than Ka;takku (Pi//ai) isOhempa^karilman. Thiscor- 
rcsjxinds to the knighthood of the medieval ages and was first instituted by Malm- 
nijah MArtftnda Varma. The ceremonies connected with it are fully described 
by Mr. Shuogunny Menon in his History of Travancore.* The person whom it 
was the king’s delight to honour was taken in procession on the bock of an 
elephant through the four main streets within the fort and then rccciveil by the 
Prime Minister, accorded a seat by his side and presented pan supari Hare as 
this investiture is in modern days, there arc many ancient houses in Travancon*. 
to which this honorific appellation is attached in [)er|)etuity. The title Kanakkn 
is often enjoyed along wntli it, Kawakku Chempakar&man Krish/ian. 

(0 Tampi (literally younger brotlier) is another title found in various parts 
of Travancore. It is the distinctive suffix attached to the names of Nay arsons 
of Travancore sovereigns. But in ancient times the title used to ha conferred 
upon others too, as a recognition of rare merit and devotiort. According to the 
custom of'the country, Tampis alone among A'ftdras proceed in jwlanquinH and 
appear before' the king witliout a heall-drcss. The Maharajah’s consorts are 
usually selected from these families. If a lady from outside has to Ix' taken, she 
IS generally adopted into one of these families liefore, or soon after, the alliance. 

(d) Karta is anotlicr title found attached to the names (»f many families in 
North Travancore. The word Kartil means ‘ad<xir* and ap|x*ttrs to have b^uui 
used as an honorifio suffix by some of the Madura kings, llie I ekkumkAr ami 
Va^akkumkdr Kajas in Malabar are ^id to have first confcrml this title on 
certain influential Niyar families and constituted them [letty chieftains subject to 
his paramountcy. All the Rarta s belong to the Illam sub-divismn of the Nayar 
caste. 

(e) The title Kur up pu, thougli Hometimes assumed by castes other limn 
NAyars denotes really an ancient section of the Nayur |K;oplc charge<l with 
functions of varied interest. Some are, for instance, the instructors in arms of tlx 
Travancore Royal family, while others are Superintendents ul maid-serv'anu in 
the Royal Household. When the Maharajah of Tmvancorc enters into matri- 
monial alliance, it is a Kuruppu that lias to call out the full title of the lloyal ton* 
sort “PAnappitfai — Amma” as soon as the presentation of silk und cloth, ^liich 

constitutes the wedding-rite, is over, 

(f) The word Piutiklckrcomcufrom the Vernacular wonlPani uKmning «wk. 
It WM the Pa«tkkara who formerly kqrt Ka/aria (gymnaatic and in.hfary 
schoob) in North Tnivancore. In modern daya when Ka/aria have mostly Im*- 
wme things of the paat, the Panikkars have taken tliemaclvca to the teaeliing (if 
btters ittstedof arms. We often hear of t^cae PanikkarH aa experts in aword 
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exercises. They are referred to by early Portuguese writers aS tl»e strength of the 
country. Besides these, there are other kinds of Panikkars who are entirely 
devoted to temple service. The title of Panikkar does not indicate any particular 
section of Nilyars, for in olden times it was obtained more by bravery than by birth. 

((f) The Kai mm a/s (derived from ‘kai’hand, signifying power) are according 
to tradition the fighting masters of Malabar. The Kaimma/ of V aikkattillaiu 
house was once a petty ruler. Kairama/s generally held chaige of the Royal 
treasury which, by a respected custom, could not even be seen by the kings except 
with the Kaimma/s in attendance. “Neither could they (the kings)” observes 
Barbosa, “take anything out of the treasury without a great necessity and by the 
council of this person (Kaimma/) and certain others.” 

/'A,andi) Unnittinand Valiyatitnaretwo othertitles. Tftn inMalayalam 
is a title of dignity, Unni meaning small and Valiya great. It is supposed that 
as the Ndyar sons of the ruling kings of Malabar were called Tam pis, the sons 
of those Kshatriyas who had no territorial sovereignty were called UnnittHns 
and Valiyatftns. 

(j) Rmftn, an obvious comiption of Ya^^amilnan or lord, is another title 
found affixed to the names of certain persons in central Travancore. Certain families 
ot lllakkar in each Kara were in former times so wealthy and powerful that the 
<x>mnK>nalty, tacitly recognizing their overlordship, called them Ya^am&nans or 
masters. They werd to a certain extent self-constituted justices of the peace and, 
like the ancient feudal barons of Normandy, settled all ordinary disputes. 

(k) Mcnavan, contracted into M6n6n. The won! M^navan means a 
sinierior person (‘ M61’ above and ‘avnn’ he). This was conferred upon several 
Nayar families by the Rajas of Cochin and corresponds to Pi/Zais, down south. ’ 
.\s s<x)n as a person was made a Mcn6n, he was presented with an 6 la (palmyni 
leaf ns writing sheet) and an iron style, as symbolical of the office he was expected to 
till, i. e. of an accountant. Even now' in British Malabar, each Apisam or revenue- 
village has a writer or accountant who is called Menon. 

(l) The title M e n 6 k k i, literally one who looks over or superintends is foum I 
only in British Mnhibar, as it was exclusively a creation of the Zamorin. 

History of the Caste : — To the question who are the NAyars, various answers 
have been suggested, some of a traditional and others of a quasi-historical character. 
The KSra/amahatmya Avould make the NAyars the offspring of the union 
of the junior members of a Nampfttiri family where the eldest son is alone permit- 
ted by custom to marry in his own caste, with DAva, Gandharva and f/Akshasa 
women brought in from extra-terrene regionsby Par uAurdma himself. TheKOra- 
/olpatti regarded them os the NAdraswho accom])anied the original Brahmin 
immigrants from outside Kera/a. Some believe that the NAyars were the snake- 
wrorshipping Scythians who had settled in Malabar before the Brahmins arrived. 
Authorities like Dr. Ferguson and Col. Kirkpatrick argued that the similarity in 
the marriage customs and architectural and other peqiliarities of the NAyars of 
Malabar and the Newars of Nepal suggest a racial Identity between them.* 

There is the theory that the NAyars are the Dravidians of Southern India on 

• • History <>/ Imtimn and Eaittertt Anhikiiun. 
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rhon» the influence bf the Brahmins Has been so jwwerful a.s to impress on them OXAV>XT> 
bawteristic differences between them ami tlie memWs of the parent-BUx.’k in the Bis. 

1(1 country. The latest speculation is by Mr. Fawcett wlio. in his recent work on 
' jjdyars of Malabar says “ The resemblance ktween the Uriyas of (iumsur ami 
bLeabouts, a fine fighting stock and the Nayars of Malahir is very striking.” That 
he Nftvars are of the same stock as the Pa Havas has been acjcepted by Mr. Logan 
„ his Manual of Malabar, Pfilakki/ (Palghnt) being the Fort or the centre of the 
, n vasand Va//uvauaf in British Malabar being really the ni\/ or the country 
f Va//uvas, (a corruption of Pallavas). The Ki/iyam Nayars whok-long to 
British Malabar are, according to a current tradition, connected w.th the s.xty-four 
bmilies of Vef/a/as whom Dr. Opi^rt has tried to ulcntily with the 1 all.v\ as. 

The Indian orthmiox view that the Nayars as NAdras iv^nstitute one of the 

our Aryan divisions forming the ancient spiritiio-ecoiiomic scheme ol caste lus 
0 it votaries. Their matriarchal system of inheritance and t heir ,a.ciil.ar mar. a 
i‘on are considered mere modifications of a common patriarchal sys cm, rendered 

tZ by Lou. OUW .ud ■''•I-"”*' A..d ; 

vith thiZry ot their iiol.-Arv.u ori;in, their Aiyen .-..l.nir h... 1«™ l»ll d'»» 

the Brahmins from where-so-ever that might k. 

m ^1 t. ti ^ VAvtirs arc aeiistc is notnuite correct. It 

Suh’diviMons : To say la ' ‘ \ i . done ; so numerous ami 

would be better tocall thema tribe as ' head Kfiyar. Ami as if these 

varied are the ‘divisions comprisei d’iKiinction that have been 

divisions were not tlimse ves cnoiigi, lt„ke.l uiKin as so many siih-tlivisions. 
created from time to time , j ,J«es have ken retiirncl which 

In the schedules ovbr a hundred an y Kinyam, 

by a process of resolution may k PAdaniangalam, (A) Tamil 

(2)Illam, (3) NAluvKan, (4) ^^YVampAH, (lOJ I/attara, 

H’d.m, (7) Vitti, («) u-'-Z';, ,7,’Nltl»M;kii.(l.t,l 

ill) ChfirukAra, (12) PuttAr, (13) (i!.) Kura van or 

ehAri, (16) A«/afava,n, (17) (■>■>) Pantrantn VWan. 

Arikuravan (20) L//uvi/an, (- ) Ki^zhanpara, (2<i) K riZ/wni, 

(M) P.Hichch.n, (Jl) '»"'‘“'‘7;i,±Z.,lWK»n«- IM.'-, 

(27) I’ulikka olio celled Keri'-hche, (ill) Ar.veli, 


ki/anand Chakkftlan ( 42 ) An i ^ * [Ham Svarupamy l*jWlamaii* 

main divisions are only five, name y, * ^ ^ J ‘ V 1 1 *^^ 

B»l.m«,dT.n.i. P.dem. Th»»e,c 'ZZ hut nerer Ri.e. »« h, it. 

th.tcon.lder.i«lfhigherin.ytekc.g.rltru.nth.c 

i. rv,/*}iln and liritiHli Malalmr tliaii 

1. The KiriyamNAyars belong more 

to Travancore and are supposed to t^ P***^ . ' 
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XS. 2. The Illakk&r are found in very largenumbera in Trkvancore and may be 
taken as the highest class of Travancoro NAyars. The word Illam indkates a 
Nampdtiri Brahmin’s house and tradition considers every Illam&mily aa having 
once served an Illam, The Illakk&rare not to use fish, flesh or liquors caste- 
injunction which like many others is not now universally respected. In several 
parts of Malabar they have by close daily contact with the Brahmins moulded 
many of their personal habits in the truly Brahminical style. In the schedules 
some of the Illakkftr have returned themselves as belonging to particular Brah- 
min Illams, such as Azhvftncheri, Pa^/^zhi, iSriplldam, Kumftranallilr, 
KollAr, Ne/uvazbiand TennAr. Of these the Patt&zhi Illakk&r consider 
themselves as ranking higher than all the rest, by the special fovonr of the local 
Goddess — (Mannati Bhagavati of PattAzhi DAsam in Pattanapuram Taluk). 
The SrlpAdam IllakkAr are those on whom that rank was conferred by Kiini 
Pftrvati BhAi. jS'rt pAdam (or the foot of Lakshmi) is tbenameof the Travan- 
core Rani’s palace and has within its walls one of the sacred waters of the classic 
Anantasayanam. Priestly service atthehands of the Kayatit and purificatory 
rites by the MArAn are taken to distinguish the Illam NAyars from the 
other sections of that caste. Like many others, these differences are now mostly 
obsolete. 

3. The NAluvltans, (literally those belonging to the four houses) enjoy a 
status equal to that of the Ririyam NAyars. They are a differentiated section of 
the IllakkAr. 

4. The Svar A*pakk Ar are the attendants of the Kshatriya families of Tra- 
vancore, as the IllakkAr, of the Brahmins, Of these the ParAr SvarApam (Pa- 
lace) have their purificatory rites served by the MArAn. It is said that they were 
once the IllakkAr servants of one Karatte/attu NampAtiri who is said to have 
been the feudal lord of Parur (near Quilon) and afterwhrds became attached to the 
Royal household that succeeded to that estate, thus becoming Parur Svar ApakkAr. 
The SvarApakkAr are only next in rank to the IllakkAr and consist of various 
local denominationssuchas Kaippizha, PattAzhiand YAmpanA^ Thecostesin 
British Malabar corresponding to the SvarApam are the Akattu chArna and 
Purattu chArna. 

5 & 6. Padamangalam and Tamil Padam. — There is a suppo^tion that 
PAdamangalam and Tamil PAdam SAdras were not originally JT Ay are but late 
immigrants from the Tamil country. Being confined to a few localities in Tra- 
vancore, they are not known to the NAyars of Cochin and Bntish Malabar, and 
until recently there was a distinctive difference in regard to ornaments and dress 
lietw'een them and the ordinary NAyars, The occupation of the PAdamangalak- 
.kAr is temple service such as sweeping, cleaning, carrying^ lamps during proces- 
sions, &c. ^ 

7, 8 & 9. The V Atti, the Dai vampA fi and: the PayyampAAi are all very 
closely connected, but are not even mentioned in the G*Atinirnay a» The VAttis 
are called variously VAttikkruppu^ PAttukuruppu, and Naniunikkuruppu. 
The word VAtti isacorruptionof V A zhtti meaning “blessing ’’and' refers to the 
occupation they have followed fisom time immemorial.. Nan-tuni is a.kiad of muuoal 
instrument peculiar to Malabar which the castemen use. The DaivampA/i and 
the PayyampAii are, os their nunes imply, ringers of sacred' song* and* bear the 
title of Kuruppus like the Vftttifc Some of them- liyk^ in the TaJok of Yila* 
vankod follow the Makkottayam system of inheritance. 
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104 H. I^afttftrftand Cherukftra arenot imp(jrtantMCittt«8Ub-iUvision«. OMAV.Xt. 
They merely on account of their having once served u nder well known Ilf. 

|{rahniin or Kshatriya familiea bearing those names. Thus I/attara Nilyars 
are those who served the I/attara P6//i, a south Travancorc Brahmin chieftain 
of considerable prowess during the 9th Century of the Malabar Kni. 


14. Natakukki Nayar: — Their traditional occupation is to spread washed 
cloths for the NampAtiris to walk from the bathing gbit to the 1 Ham on the 
last day of death pollution. 

15. I/achch^ris arc otherwise called Pan/ilris in South Travancorc. They 
are herdsmen and engage themselves in selling butter milk and curds. 

16. AntaxavaN. — These are the personal attendants of Nilyar chieftains. 


ir. The Ponnara sub-division is allied to the preccfling one and enjoys 
certain special privileges in the 6'tirkara temple in the Chir.ayinkil Taluk. They 
hold a rank equal to that of the SvarftpakkAr. 

18. The Kabovelattu Nayar:— They seem to Ite a sis'cialized class <if 
SvarApukkAr and cherish the proud duty of guarding the crown Treasury known 
as KaruvAlam. 


19. Abikubavan:— (L iterally those that reduced the rice) are those N i\y ars 
who, having reduced the quantity of rice out uf the paddy given to them for 
husking at the MahAdeva temple at KazhkkA//ain, were so accosted by tlic \wa.\ 
chieftain. 

20, 21 & 22. Ettuvitan, Pattuvitan asu pAVTRANTi;viTAs:-Liicrally 
the eight, the ten and the twelve houses are so called bemuse so many NAynr 
houses have been entrusted with functions at certain i.niwtant templ.'s m Ira- 
vancore, E//uvi/ans are the members of the eight ho., ses whose duty .t is u. 
clean the inner courtyard and attend to the gold and siher xesse s at t ic . ri a 
manAbhasvAmi’s temple at Trivandrum. The Pattuvi/ans or people of ic 
ten bouKs nre employed to carry umbiella., and other parnp ii rna la e. 
oeamhmnrttbatUple. The P.ntr.nIn.W.n. or the 12 l”7;T7l' 

employed to perform similar functions at* the temple of < ' ' " 

va//Arwhichis supposed to be a miniature Sri PotmanAbhasvAm. temple. 

. 23. PALUCHCHAN:-Tbcy arc the bearers of pkmiuins of 

Malabar Chieftains. They were also employed 

sword and shield before them as their insignia of lordshij,. They 

lapses from the IllakkAr. 

24. VantlBAluK (literally cartmen)t-lt i. mid that 
once IllakkAr. But os they began to work as cartmen for taking fuel, they ost 

equality in status with the rest of the IllakkAir. ♦ 

26. Knm.* Narant-Tb. K6«ib. S»y.r. are 

chU Taluk. The peculiarity about them is that ocn to tl y g> 
married in a cow-shed. 

27. Pra«»ATi»AiHmw:— In "ome parts they^arc known 

SSS. ^ f tL ptli ya N Ay ar « are believed to have been 

antf Ma/av^. Th J T Ampola- 

good** ttttrlMieir la aat^t ^ chAkliyAr in 
vAsisJ by 4»wing the image rf BbadrakAii an 
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CBAPt xz. carrying his dress and accoutrements. The late P^chuMfittatha renowned H indu 
TAMA. ai6. Physician at His Highness’ Court says in his Vernacular work on Malabar Castes 
that “no other section of the Nftyars bears so many names and follows such 
diverse occupations as the Ma/avars.” 

28. Otattu Nayau: — Theyarc also called KusaNAyar. Their occupation 
is to tile temples and Nampfitiri houses. Connectedjwith the 6/attu NAyars is 
another class called Cheinpuko/tis whose traditional function is to lay copper- 
sheets for the roofs of Hindu temples. 

2!(. MANTAfAVi: — They may be looked ujwn more as a class of NAnch inn/ 
VeZ/ii/as than Ndyars. They are found exclusively in the Ponni ana Proven i 
of the Kalkulam Taluk where a tract of land called Man/a/^chchi K6nain has 
lx)en granted to them by the Sircar from very early times. They are the paid 
mourners of the State and have to attend at the Trivandrum Palace when deatli 
occurs in the Royal family. 

30. Kauichciia Nayau: — In their occupation they are similar to the Va«/i' 
kkarans. 


31. Auavans (literally those who belong to a paddy granary j; — They are 
the descendants of persons once employed at the granaries of certain temples in 
Travancorc. 

33. Mangkgali: — They have to carry the Ash^amangalya plate in front of 
the Niiyar bride at the Tftlike^/u ceremony. 

34. Ilakutiyans: — Their occupation was to cultivate and supply vegetable 
substances, such as plantains and betel leaves. 

35. OppAMTARA;-^This is not a caste-name, but a title bestowed by the 
Cochin Raja upon certain families in North Travancore when that territory was 
under his sway. 

36. 37 & 38. Atikgnnam, Ilampt, Kokkara These are the names applied 
to those A^hdras, whose position, as Mur an s or Nayars, cannot be definitely 
stated, and who use the instrument called Klokkara. “ This is formed of a plate 
of iron turned into a tube, the edges strongly serrated and not closely united. It is 
alx)ut 9 inches in length and one and a half in diameter. From it hangs a chain 
and an iron pin or spike, which is rubbed along the dentate edges of the iron 
cylinder, making a grating noise.^’* 

43. Manighamam: — They are believed to represent Hindu recoveries from 
early proselytism to the Christian church. 

44. Adiciicuan: — They are the attendants on the A^ika/s who officiate at 
the temples dedicated to Bhadraka/i. 

Appllarances and physical features:— appeamnee of the well-nourished 
NAyar is perhaps one of the finest in all India. The climate and the nature of 
their occupiition, added to the situation of their houses which nestle as it were under 
a canopy of trees, are such as ought to ordinarily promote complexion and general 
Mp[>earance. Scrupulous attention to personal cleanliness is a conspicuous feature 
of the Nayars of both sexes. And barring the tendency that is becoming almost 
universal to imitate western customs, however imconventional, needless and expen- 
sive, the fibre of the Inch a l^ark, which onan evening many a tank-going Niy a r 

• ^ I'^ge 49. Mateer's^(iht*c Lift tn Travamorc. ^ 
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girl inay te seen separating and arranging as she walks along, is still the national ctf af. u, 
soapof Malabar and a very efficacious one too. The growth of the hair is very FA»A.'au. 
profuse, especially on the head and both sexes take great jxiins U) preserve its 
fineness and length. To the baldness of care and age and the hairlessness of 
certain temperaments, the NAyar is of course no exception. But in regard to 
strength and endurance, the average Niy ar of to-day stands inferior to his analogue 
on the opposite coast. 

Clothing and ornaments:— -Tha general feature of N Hy ar clothing is its nuHlerale- 
ness, sometimes bordering on scantiness. The washerman is always in retpiisi- 
tion and no dirty clothes are ever worn if at all possible. The oldest ornament of 
the Ndyar lady is the Nitgapa/am (snake’s hood) from the Hlm|R* of its gold 
jKjndant. Unlike her sister of the op|) 08 ite coast, she wears no je welry on the hejid. 

The only ear-ornament is the Takka or its modern representative, the TA/a which 
is a two-lipped bi-convex disc holding the inside of the (^r-lo[>es in its circum- 
ferential groove. On the front surface of the Tf)/a, precious stones, such as rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds may be set. The nosc*-|)endantH of tlie Nayar woman ar(‘ 
the Mdkkutti and Gnattu. No jewel adorns the right nasal cartilage. For the 
neck the inseparable ornament of modern days is the Xdd'iyul, I he other orna- 
ments are the N&lupanti, Kan//iai*aram and the Ariimpuma/ii. But these 
arc being gradually displaced. Gold or silver zones around ^h(^ waist are in gn'at 
favour. Golden belts called Kaehehappiirams are now yielding to the Od^/* 
yilnam of the East coast. No anklets are generally used by adult women, but tin* 
younger folks arc taking to the K olusu ami the l^dasaram. 1 he N (lyar woiniin 
is generally averse to profusion in clothing and ornanients, tl^ougli ^ isschcr wrote 
‘‘There is notone of any fortune who does not own as many as 2^0 or .iOclu'sts full 
of robes made of silver and other valuable materials. ’ What wouhl ha\c \ isschei 
said if, crossing to the other side of the ghats, he had Ixiield the nautch girls ol 
the Coromandel coast who are, to use the words of a Sanskrit [hh.*!, walking flesh- 
trees bearing golden fruits.” 

Tattooing:— To Malabar tattooing was little known in olden tunes. Ksen to- 
day it does not find any favour with North Travancore Nayars. It is only in the 
case of NAyar women living to the south of (^lilon tluit the custom seems n* prevail. 

Some accounts trace it to the iiiHuence of a Moghul Sirdar who iiivadwl 'lra^•an• 
core in 1680 A. D. 


. riahitation:— The houses of the Nayars standing in the niidit i.f separair 
eompounds have been by many writers sujiposed to be deHigne<l uith H|R ( i.il nhr 
ence to the requirements of defence. Ihe wiying common in Knglaiul that < r\ 
man’s house is his own aistle is well verified here. An ancient Ni»}ar ious( 
generally fiices the east and commands a beautiful panorama of cheering ven un . 
At the entrance is an out-house with sometime/S an upjMT sOjrj \Nhi( h in hum jc\a 
times must have served as a guard-room. In jRKwer houses, its pl.ux 
a roofed door-way provided in most cases with A stile to keep out (“att e. ; i a > ai 
house is usually divided into four imrts, the Arappura or the main building, a* 
Pa^ippura or the gate-house, the Tekketu or the somhern |K>rtion, and the 
Va/akk6tu or the northern which is the kiu^hen. (nnidc tlic 
meets with various kinds of useful plants and trees sue as t u. s ia< > . , 

graceful areca, the stately cocoanut jailni, the !*s!"*t*l'"western'c'-rn.T is 

rind, the mighty mango, and the useful uhpot. (in t le .^ai i- ^ 

the ,«ual sefpen' K^'u and by its side a tank. Among 

buildings were in ancient days extremely uncommon and tded rwf „ ^ 
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OMAf. XX. known tUl a hundred je^rs ago. The greater part of the houses in Malabar” 
rxiA. ate. ^tes Bartolomeo, “are built of teak wood which is much harder and heavier than 
oak and with which it atands corruption for a very great lei^[th of time. I hare 
Been several houses more than 400 years old which during that period had suffered 
little or no decayf The palm leaves with whidi they are covered and the above 
wood have the property of attracting moisture and of suffering it again to escape as 
a breath of air begins to blow or the sun to shine. Hence it happens that these 
houses are much healthier than those of stone and lime ; which, if not allowed to 
dry properly, evaporate for a long time after they have built a great miny cal- 
careous and highly pernicious particles.” 

Food and drinl:— The Nftyars are not strict v^tarians. Fish in many 
houses is an article of daily consumption and even though the uj^r classes gmiml- 
ly shun it, the partiality in its fitvour is so strtmg with some that it is very often 
smuggled in. It is believed that the appetizing properties of fish are (ff no mean 
order. The kanjior rice gruel is a favourite food of the Malabar Hindus, and of 
the Nftyars of the working classes in particular. According to a well-known writer 
at the commencement of the 16th Century, drinking was unknown in Travancore. 
But as days advanced, that virtue seems to have unfortunately declined so that in 
1787 A. D. the then Maharajah had to formally prohibit the use of Takara or palm- 
brandy under pain of forfeiture of property. 

Ocettpation; — The Nkyars with the other indigenous castes of Travancore 
formed a huge militia, but engaged in agricultural and other occupations dur- 
ing times of peace. A large standing army cMitaining many Nkyars was also 
main tained. So late*as the end of the 18th Century, there were with Maharajah 
llama Varma, “a hundred thousand soldiers, N&yarsand Cbfigos, armed with 
bows, spears, swords and battle axes.” In the V&lakaH, a kind of mock-fight, 
which is one of the items of the Utsavam programme in every important temple, 
in Malabar, the dress worn by the Nkyars is supposed to be their ancient mili- 
tary costume. Even now among the Nftyars who form the Maharaja’s own 
Brigade, agriculture, to which they are by a most judiciously conceived arrange- 
ment enabled to attend during all their off-duty days, goes laigely to supple- 
ment their salaries. Various other occupations, Ml equally necessary for society, 
have been, according to Eeraf ftvak^sakrama, assigned to the Nkyars and 
would seem to have determined their original sub-divisions. They are the (1) II- 
lakkdr, or servants at the Illams (liouses) of Brahmins, (2) Svarfipakkftr or 
the servants of the Svarfipams or kingly houses, (3) Pidamangalakkdr, 
temple servants, (4) Tamil P&dakkftr, miscMlaneous employes, (5) I/achch6ri 
N3yars or dealers in dairy produce, (6^ Mftrans or the temple musicians and 
priests, (7) Chempukottis or copper-smiths who prepare and lay copper-sheet 
roofing, (8) C/attuN&yars or tUe-makers, (9) Ealamko/<is or Potters (10) 
Vaftakkfttans or dealers in oil (11) Paffichchans or bearers of palanquins, 
(12) Asthikkurichchis or undertakers, (d3) Chg/fis or traders in vegetables 
and other domestic necessaries, (14) Ch&liyans or weavers (15) Ve/uttS/ans 
or washermen, and (16) Vifakkittalavans or bmrbers. Other books give other 
names of caste sub-divisions, but all of them agree in their functional basis. But 
these traditional occupations ore fast ceasing to be followed by their respective 
sub-divisions under the ferment of the new civilization which, while it bring|| . 
relief to a few castes, spells death to many. The bane of Indian society is n^ 
as already Deferred to, the system of caste as conceived and worked out by the 
ancients of the land ; it is the sinfUl view that one caste t^es of another which 
it pleases in its vanity to call lower, leading to discouragement of all honest work 



} t/nk(i/l rcjM’CScillatinit <if the htdUdi'ii htrci* nt (lie Mulialiluii a! Iin War \ mI 

spffjiilly Iraiiicd Nayars onact lh(‘ ja'iforinanrc in front of Sri I’aiman.iMi.i Ssaim s rn;:*-!,). 
andruin, at the annual I’un^Muii i March-A|>ril| ^l^a-ranl. 








^* “®®®®“'y «>“»eq«efice of this tendency, I 
attend to the various industries necessary for so- * 
riel renouncing all the great professions except fight- 
W pursuit has been considered low and debas- 
ing and lH^^P^ree an epithet of scorn, ' 

■ dnd »er«Ai>.— The chief festival of the NAyars^^ which 

all the na&uWiaed Malnyalis including the East-coast Brahmins join is the 'Onam, 
a contractile of Tiruvfinam, the asterism of the second day of the festival. It 
occurs in tto lest week of August or in the first week of September. It is a season 
of joy and la^miment. “ About the 10 th of September the rain ceases in Mala- 
bar, All natwe seems then as if renovated ; the flowers agwn shoot up and the 
trees bloom ; in a word this is the same season as that which the Europeans call 
spring.” td some, this is the atinual criebratkm of the Malabar new year 

which fir^ migan witb Chfir amAn P erumATs supposed departure for Mecca ; but 
according to the orthodox majority, it is the day of the great Mahftbali Chakra- 
varti’s annual visit to his' dear country. There is also a belief that it is 
MahAviihlid that jiays a visit on the 6 nam day to this mundane universe for 
whose Sthiti or just and proper maintenance he among the Hindu Triad is 
s[)cciaUy responsible. In certain North Mabbar title-deeds and horoscojxss, as Mr. 
Logan notices, t||e year is taken as ending with the day previous to the Oiiam. 
The jK'^Mntation of c^hs to relations and dependents is special to the Onam day. 
On this oqouaion even the poorest man tries to dine like a prince. As a Malabar pro- 
verb goes, the Onem must be enjoyed even by rclling one's KAnam (estate). 
Various field-sports of the indigenous type, of which foot-ball is the chief, are lustily 
pone in for, by the 0»am enjoyers. In more martial times, the recreation was 
of a nuxe dangmxms description. To quote Fr. Bartolomeo, once more, who 
lived' Hid wrote at the end o£ the 18th century, “ The inen, particularly tho«<jt. 
who are young, form themselves into two parties and shoot at each other witfi' 
arrows. These arrows are blunted but exceedingly strong and arc discbargcil with 
such fivoe that a considerable number are generally wounded on both sides. These 
gam^ beve a great likeness to the Coralia and Juvenalla of the ancient Greeks 
and RotoansJ* S 9 says Forbes also in his Oriental Memoirs, *‘Even today in 
British Malabar,” says Mr. Fawcett “ea^B playar is armed with a little bow made 

bamboo about 18 inches in length, and arrows or what answer for arrows, being 
no inoit than {>iec 6 S of the midrib of the cocoanut palm-leaf roughly broken off, 
leaving a little leaf at one end to take the place of the feather. In the centre of 
the spot, but on the ground, is placed the target — a piece of the heart of the plantain 
tree 8- inches in pointed at the top in which is stocked a small 

chepy^/'tf wbidx is tie immediate object in view of the players so 

called;^ slio^ at the mark and he who lifts it (the little 

al^ihi shoot straight and stick in readily) carries off all the arrows lying on the 
ground.*^ In the earlier centuries the amusement must have been much more serious. 
Even to^^dav tlie bow is an instrument of reverehce on the Onam days. 

tyttem of inheritance :—}ila,rMge among thi* caste 
™*y IQM the fonttal ceremony of tying a tAfi around the neck of a girl 

Acoompi^ied by ibative celebcationa for foar days, known as TAlike/fu or Ke/<u 
kalyAntm^ (}gr the eeremony of actual alliance as husband and wife, extendingfor 
s feW; 'p the ni{^ conducted quietiy in the midst of a comparatively small 
inatripnental music religiousl y eschewe d * known as Sam- 
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CKAF.'XX. bandhamor Mun/uko^ukiuka (cloth-giving). The formerie a paiblic family 
fa'ra. 316. ceremony wliile the latter is more a private and personal transaction, but solemn if 
unostentatious. In the generality of cases, the Niy^t wife does not live in her 
husband’s house but in the house of her birth, which alone she looks upon as hers, 
at all stages of her life. 

The KettukalyAnnm ceremony : — As a religious ceremony” said the late Sir 
T. Muttuswami Aiyar, “the Ke//ukalyanamis taken to give the girl a marriage- 
able status.” “But in relation to marriage,” says that great jurist, “ it has no 
significance save that no girl is at liberty to contract it before she goes through the 

TTilike^/u ceremony.... In some parts of south Malabar, however, there is a 

belief that it is a marriage ; but even there the custom is to tear up a cloth, called 
the Kachcha cloth, on the fourth day of the ceremony, as a symbol that the 
marriage has beem dissolved. A ceremony which creates the tie of marriage only to 
he dissolved at its close suggests an intention rather to give the girl the merits of a 
Samskura or a religious ceremony than to generate the relation of husband and 
wife..” If as a marriage rite the Kc/^ukalyUnam of the Nayar has no sigrii- 
licance, it is not less so than the ceremony of Samilvartanaor the formal termina- 
tion of the Brahmachary Atsrama among Brahmins ; and if the retention of the 
Sanulvartana as a ceremony to be gone through immediately after the com* 
• mencoment of the Vidyarthi or pupil stage (corresj)onding to the date of the 

thread-investiture) or a few years after, irrespective of the progress made or of the 
(‘xpe(!te(l serjuel, is taken to indicate a ])assed time when, after the full course 
of instruction had been run out, a person exchanged that A.??raraa for that of the 
gr/hastha (married* man) or of a Snataka which is, in other words, an endless 
jK)st-graduate course of study and pioUvS service, the ive/Aikalytlnam with 
many of its ceremonial details similar to those of the NampAtiri, referi to a 
period when that rite was with the NAyars as much a sacmmeiit as with tln^ 
NampAtiris themselves. If, on account of certain circumstances the full Brah- 
macharya course had’ to Ixj cut short, it is not unreasonable to assume other 
cinMimstances of an e([ually if not more justifiable character which required that 
the relationship created by a Ke//ukalyanam ceremony should l^e cancelled soon 
after. The absence of the Pjungraha/iam and the SaptapaJi or the walking 
of the seven stci)s and Homa or sacrifices to fire in the K c//ukal yAnam rite 
is taken to sh(?w that the whole ceremony was an inter|X)lation. But it may be 
safely assumed that these being the solemnly binding items of the programme wen* 
honestly omitted. In place of the Vedic chants of the Brahmins the Vernacular 
hymns and invocations of the BrAhmanis (a section of the AmpalavAsis) are 
sung in probable imitation of the Vedasvaram. (Vedie chaunt). 

DeMriptlim iifa this ceremony vary widely 

in different parts of Malabar, • But the essential parts of the ceremony appear tc be 
the same throughout. , ^ 

After the age of eleven a NAyar girl becomes ineligible for this ceremony. 
As in all castes and communities of the Hindu persuasion, so among the Malabar 
people*, the ages represented by the odd numbers, seven, nine and eleven are con- 
sidered auspicious. A number of girls may be married at a time and the marriage 
being now a mere ceremonial, it may include even infants, an arrangement 
prompted by obvious considerations of economy. The masters of the ceremony 
ataNAyar TAlike/m in Travancore are the MachchampikkAr. They are 
)he men^bers of the ancient N Avar families appointed for this purpose by thr 
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Mftl'iirii’iihs of Travdncore. Each Kara has three or four such families wlio divide OHAp, xi 
among themselves the customary services in that Kara. faaa. ait. 


Inangngans or relations may also act the part of hridegr^ms. When an 
Aryappa/MrorTirumulpii/ is invited to tie the Tali in aristiXTatie households, 
there maybe but one tali-tier even for a number of girls, (ienemlly thcriMire 
as many bridegrooms as there are brides. This lias led some Euru|>eau writers to 
posit the existence in Malabar of what is known t » sociological science as gn>up- 
marriages. This is evidently wrong. At the construction of the marriage-|»andab 
the villagers take a responsible intcrestand render substantial aid. The actual 
wedding takes place in a ma/a/ap which being dccoratc<l with Katiru, or cars of 
corn, is called Katiru Maiu/ajiain. The first item in the marriage-celebration 
is a sumptuous banquet called the AyaniyAnu, given by tbe bride's iieople to the 
bridegroom. The girl goes to the bathing ghat on the inorning of tlie first day 
of the marriage ceremony. Slie does so in a regular procession. One of the 
Machchainpi females, well-dressed and wearing ornaments (»f jjrice, walks in fnmf 
of the girl with a vessel containing the girl’s wt*aring apparel P)Ik‘ used after bath, 
n mirror and other toilette articles in the left hand and with a ('hangngala va/- 
/aka or a mctiil hand-lamp peculiar to Malabar, in the right. Often tluMcndcr 
feet of the girl are protected from touching the ground below by Iroad clotbs 
spread on the way. Silk-umbrellas are also, according to the s(K*ial station of 
the family, held over the head of the girl. On reaching tlu^ house she is i>laced 
in a separate room and all the assembled guests arp 8erv(‘d with a rich fi-ast. With- 
in the Ivatirurnanf/aparn the BrahmanisareaccommcMlnted. One of them theji 
ties a string round the left hand of the girl (Ka ppuke/Zi^ka in vernacular (»r 
Pratisarabandham in Sanskrit), as symbolical of a solemn rcs(»lvc to do a jKirti- 


cular act. A song called Subhadravc/i which is the account of the famous mar- 
riage of Subhadra by Ar/;una is then sung by the r)rnlima?ris. Invitetl by 
the bride’s mother who ])rocoeds to liis house and jdaccs a garland round bis t)(‘ck, 
the Manava/an (bridegroom) starts at the auspicious time (Muhiirtam) in pro- 
cession', riding on an elephant or walking on foot according to the wealth and status 
of the party concerned. The brother of the bri<lc waits at the doi>r to rcc(*iv(‘ the 
bridegroom and hbs party. The bridegroom arriving takes his scat in front (/i ilic 
bride and on the right side but facing tlic same (lircciion as tin* bride* r., the east. 
The bride-groom then receives theMinnu, the wedding j<‘wcl uith tin* string oi 
Tali at the hands of the Asdn or the village; sclitxd-mastcr and plants it around the 
neck of the bride or brides who, when there are more than (me*, arc seated in a row 
holding in their hands an arrow and a hM>kiug-giasM. This ja'acticc, it may l)c 
remarked in passing, is not universally followed. A song known us A m much- 
chan PiUtii or the song of the maternal uncle, is then sung whicli is presumably 
the invocation, by the uncle, of prosperity to the married couple. On the s(corjd 
day the Pratisaram (string tied round the left wrist <,fthe bride) is removed the 
function determined on having been duly fulfilled. On the third day is t m / \a 
ti//i when confected beaten rice is served to the bride-gr<xun and j>arty . u 


forms the occasion for a festive procession. 


With a few other ceremonies of mm- 


paratively minor importance an<l a finishing Uath or XirsU/u nown t/) a ra j 
minical ceremonies as A vabhrita s nan a, the programme is u y a(t(< 


In cases where a tali-ke/M is l>eyond the im^ns of a /.ncm/ contigeney 
rarely, if at all, accepted in [>ractice— the ceremony may lx; g<jne t iroug i ^ !. 
««™iW cremony .ttlic wdl-l- *' or f™.u.f . 

^S’aiva temple, generally that of Tirunakkara at Kottayam or at tie a^i 
tna/Aam i. in the house of tbe village chieftain. 
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CHAP* XX. Sambandham : — Sambandham constitutes the real marrfage, de facto as well 

PAXA. 210. afj de jure. The word sambandham means alliance or connection. Indifferent ixirts 
of Kera/a, it is differently known as Guwadosham meaning (a union for) gcfcd 
and evil and V as t radii nam or P u/avako/a, meaning the giving of cloth. The niosr 
common words in Travancore are Pu^avako/a in the south and Sambandham 
in the north. It may be {performed without any formal ceremony, and in several 
ancient families, including the most aristocratic, as a private transaction confidon. 
tially gone through. In some cases the bride-gi’oom and a few of his select fri(‘n(]s 
assemble in the house of the bride, the bride-groom presents into her hands a few 
unbleiiched cloths. Presents are made to Vaidikas and to the relations and ser- 
vants of the bride. After supper and pan supari the party disperses. Just before 
the acceptance of the cloth, the girl makes due obeisance to uncles, mother, aunts 
and other elders, as if by way of seeking and obtiiining their formal assent for the 
transaction she is going to enter into. Another day is generally fixed for thi‘ 
• actual consummation ceremony. On that day too the bride-groom goes with betel and 
nuts to the bride’s house accompanied by a few friends who arc entertained at suppin*. 

Per])etaal widowhood is not an institution among Nayars. Divorce is theoreti- 
cally unrestricted but practically not very fretjuent. 

(kneral : — AVhilc among the Nayars the ceremonial declaring of a man and 
woman as husband and wife even at a Putavako/a is not usually regarded 
as having any ritualistic religious sanction, i, e, beyond that of ordinary pro- 
priety and genend social morality or as giving rise ipso facto to rights of the 
kinds recognized by the other communities, it has to be noted in the wonls of Login 
that “the very looseness of the law makes the individual observance closer ; for 
[>eople have more watchftd care over the things they arc most liable to lose.” 
That fmternal polyamiry once prevailed in Malabar on a noticeable scale and still 
prevails to a very small extent in certain parts of the country is not improbable, but 
to trace the custom to j)rimitive l)estiality is not only unkind in the extreme, but 
unscientific in tlie highest degree. On the other hand, this form of marriage says 
Westermarck, seems to reiiuire a certain degree of civilization. It was probably 
in most cases an expression of fraternal benevolence on the part of the eldest bro- 
ther— a I)enevolence and an absence of jeixlousy which, viewed from the modern 
stand-[X)int can perhaps only evoke a good-natured smile. And whatever be the 
relation [in time or sequence between inheritjince and the character of the marital 
tie, the recognition of a sister as much if not a more, natural kinswoman thari a 
girl of another family wedded and introduced into one’s own, will not on cidm re- 
ficction, seem so contrary to the run of even the highest human nature, as may 
at first appear. But various uncharitable interpretations have unfortunately been 
put on the family life of a gcxxl and loving people and several arguments have 
Ixjcn urged by way of vindication. Like every other caste for which ordinances 
are prescribed in the Hindu AS'mr/tis the Nayars too must have been once gov- 
erned by the J/ciWaMayam system. The plitfcalcoiKhtions of a people have a great 
deal to do with their marriage customs and forms of inheritance and all possible 
I)resent-day abuses. What Montesquieu* says with reference to the circumstances 
under which Nftyar women began to be polyandrous or at least ceased to conform 
to the conventional rules of marital life, deserves to be noted and will account even 
more directly for the prevailing system of property inheritance. 

® In this tribe the men can have only one wife while a woman on the contrary ii allowed many hu^- 
handn. The origin of this custom is not difficult to discover. The Nayars are the tribe of peoples who ara the 
soldiers of the nation. In Europe soldiers are not encouraged to marry. In Malabar where the climate 
requires greater iudulgonce they are satisfied with rendering marriage as little*bardeDsome as Merible, they 

g ive one wife amonpi many men. which consequentlydiminishes the attachment of a family ana the care sof 
ooaekeeifing; and leaves them in the free possession of a military spirit.*’ 
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{(.•«. in medieval times) but is lieginniiif? to Iks onlomHl by ws ieiy aiid lo m.i,,',. 
extent by the State. The need for legidation in view to ssiu lion, render stalile 
and even stimulate, this gradual tendeney towards reform, has I.een fell ; aii.l i- is 
more than likely that when the actual change in conviction and in seniimcni 
spreads wider and sinks deeivcr, legislation will stand clear of allcimrgcsof nicddh 
someness or of lajing revolutionary and merely be a f.aanal .leclai-ariou of a well- 
established public opinion intended only to serve as a recorded authorily for jndi- 
rial tribunals. 

Ceremonies before ami after m irriajei-’Tha first anUMiatal rcrcmi'iiv ufiuh 
l);)rtance which the en eienfe woman performs at^thc Ttli montli, soiiwdmrs :u ilr- 

is the pu/iku/i towards whose oxpcnsc.s the huslMind has lo coMfrilMitc. Thf 
rssential part of the ceremony consists in the brother of tlu* woman or in his nb 
^once a Mirfui dropping tiimarind juice three tiim^s over a knife into l)(‘r moiitl), 
.^lie standing on a plank with her face upwards tin; sum The A n nn|)r;i.vii ii;i, (he 
Xainakara?ia and the Karnavcflha have all to be jKTformed but in the ii linin' 
trie way t, without the recitation of Mantras. It is tin* liarlicr winnaii thni 
officiates as mid-wife. Pollution is oliservcd for In days after childdtirth. Tlx* 
Puny'itha or purification is then performed by the Milrun. Th(‘ Xjiinaka/iu/y 
takes place on tlie 27th day. At the fith month the ncc*;(iving crremon\' tuIo-A 
place. Ihe ear is. bored at the end of the first year. When a girl attains matnriiv 
tliere is regular festivity for full four, days. The Shasli/Z/ijifirt i /. r. wlien a 
person arrives at the COth year, is the only imi)ortant lattiT-clay cenmi ^ny. 

Death and succeeding ceremonies: — The (h*ad iHMlies of jmthohs id)n\e Ifi 
years of age are burnt, while of those Wow that age are buried. I’lie erematinn 
ground is one’s own compound. The ceremonial is simple. The pollution pi i mmI 
1=^ 15 days or 900 nazhikas. The Sanchayana or tlu Cfjlleeiion of tlx- creumt'/d 
remains takes place generally on the Uh day. The mourning ex press'd in the 
torm of a religious convention callc<l Diksha isgenendly ol)H rv^.‘<i eHjHrially in 
the Northern parts of Travancurc and lasts till the 12nd day or for (i months or even 
» full year. In cases of death in fields of battle or under inauHjiirioni cirenmstan- 
^'es an image of the da'Civsed is used to l)e jdaced in the Tekketu (Soiitljcrii out' 
house) and worshipped. 

Names and nick-names: — The names of the Nayars are of flivxrse kindr*. 
The most popular are Ti^ Urn a, Kr/shua, Kevava, Nfirilyana, if ovinda, V ela- 
yudha, Ayyappa, 5arakara and Gopala. dlie names of female <h;ilies ps> 
^uch as K4/i, are sometimes to be found. Such namcH, however, as K>i/I, 
f^mmini, Kochchappi, Adichchan, and a host of others are gnulmilly losing 
favour, and comparatively new names such as Chandrasekhara, Acliyuta, 
t^nd Vftsud&va are coming to be ^ec^»gll^zcd. Contractions and abbreviarions are 


1 nk nil tin. .« now ta.,t cl.anging. Polyandry i. not lunr.l of oxcc,, ,erlcn. 
m-tem remote country-imrte and in thc«. ,Wal tiuu. and altered ‘ onditil 
0 8()cicty, the continuation of such strange euatoms ia rightly regard..) ns devoid 
ofnll juatification. The pi-acttce at leaat among all decent aivtioiis of the N'''tviir 
,KX,ple IS one ot strict monogamy with all the eonatanoy ofa union 

am the right to divonie at will ,a sparingly exereiacl. Even the re.nmrrin.o> o 

wulows except at temler ages is conaulerd not .,uite the ,,ro,H.r thing, if it ^onld 
at all be helped. The KeXukalyanam or the Tali-tying whiel, n,rs,.nt b 
a mere ceremony is beginning to Ixi recognized aa .a relic ami record ofa dilbT,.,,. 
laietand the trend of public opinion is inthedireeti.m of re.su,rii,.r it n, its o.-i-inal 
bimling valuc.^ The responsibility for the due .^re and i.n.per nmiutonamv of 
one’s children is not only felt by the parents in a greater imasure than Ibni.evK 
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CHAP. XX. most freely indulged in. The names of women also, of late, have undergone con- 
PAAA. 216 . sidenible alterations. In olden times, as if by an unwritten law, all Nfl.yar women 
had purely Vernacular names. Thus names in ordinary use were, Nangngfli, 
Cochchupennu, Chiruta, Nani, a corruption ofNnrS.ya7M, Pdru a corru])- 
tiou for Parvati and Ichchari a corrupted form of fsvari. Names like those of 
// anaki, Gouri, Lakahmi and Kalydni were of a later growth and latest of jill 
names hitherto rare such as Bhavdni, Bhdrgavi, /Zudrdni, Sarasvati, Devaki 
and Bhdrati have also come into vogue. 

Amnseme at and recreation : — The Nayars participate in all the amusements 
of the Nampfltiris. The Kathaka/i was much in favour with them till recently, 
but this has now given place to the Nfi/akam or the drama proper. Kari^lokam 
or songs d(;scribing cooking ami serving are ])assioiiately studied and recite<l. 
Hunting is a rather common source of recreation for the Nayars. The Kaiko^ 
/i[)|>a//u and Tiruva!tirappa//u are songs recited by Nayar women in grou])s. 
The Tiruvatira day comes in the month of Dhanu (December- January). The 
festival lias a (|uasi-religiou8 aspect about it, for it is supposed that it is annually 
celebrated in commemoration of the death of Kamadeva, the Indian Cupid, at the 
hands of *S'i va. Every Nayar woman gets out of her bed at alx)ut 4 a. m. that day 
and goes to bathe in the nearest tank. A number of ladies, both young and mid- 
dle-aged, assemble, and plunging into the water take part in the song that is about 
to l)e recited. In that season, they also (mjoy the U/du/?//al or swinging to and 
iVo, for whicli special songs arc studied and recited. 

« 

(jcneral Education : — In the matter of education the Niiyars 
occu|)v a prominent position in the scale of castes. Almost every Nfiyargirlis 
sent to the village school to learn the three ll’s quite as much as a matter of course 
IIS the scluKiling of boys. This constitutes a feature of Malabar life that makes it 
the most literate country in all India, esjieeially in resjx^ct of the female sex. In 
rc'gard to Sanskrit study, the East Coast Brahmins who, at no j)eriod of their 
history, W(‘r(^ so uncompromisingly orthodox as their West ( oast brethren arc 
ludieved to have given the earliest aid. After yiamanu//an Ezhuttachchhan 
ilevehiped and tmriched the Malayalam language, numerous A, vans or village teacli- 
t‘rs eauH^ into existence iu different [larts of Malabar. After a preliminary study 
of Malayalam sueli of them as desired higher i. Sanskrit education, got discipled 
to an A mpalavasi or a Nfistri. Even to-day the very estimable desire to stqdy 
Sanskrit is seen in several Nayar youths who have readily availed themselves of 
the benefit of the local Sanskrit College, In respect of English education the 
Nayars oe(ai|)y an important position. The facility offered by His Highness’ 
(iovernment for the study of English is being largely availed of by Nayars and 
it is a matter deserving to be prominently recorded that between the years 1!)00 & 
11)01 thrive Nayar girls have passed the Marticulation Examination of the Univer- 
sity of Madras. ' ^ 


Character : — The records of Nuyar character left by Euro[>ean writers such 
as Day iu Cochin and Mateer in Travancore, are as unsympathetic as they are un- 
merited. The vsocial and political conditions of a people have to be studied before 
a just estimate of their national character can be formed. The traditional features 
<4 the ancient Nayars liave undoubtedly been sweet frankness, reverence to 
authority, uiiealculating liospitality, patient industriousness and manly affection ; 
and though with the altered conditions of external life these features possibly have 
undergone some modifications, none with any pretensions to familiarity with Mala- 
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bar and its people could fail to be struck witli love and 
interesting community. 


regard this good and 


OMAV.SI. 

rAAA. a 18. 


Economic condition:— lha present economic condition of tlie NAvnr is not 
free from anxiety. Agriculture which is the only siand-bj- h'ft for .VfidVas ircner 
ally is his chief means of subsistence. Though the Native t:l,ristians, especially 
of the Syrian denomination, have from very early times joiiusl the role of farmers 
ill certain jiarts, the bulk of tlic country’s agriculture is in their hands ]’>ut the 
conditions of agriculture have altered greatly. Tlic disorgani/atinn of indigenous 
industries has thrown on land a large portion of its population, who not having the 
enterprise and the capital necessaiy to exploit fresh areas, the |s.rnieious ,K,liev of 
subdivision of the existing agricultural holdings ending in ps.r cultivation, hov 
yield, gradual de-pauperisation and loss of lan.l if not unnoticed extinction has’l.ccn 
the result. The precariousness of the seasons and the steadily .liminishing rain- 
fall have added to the anxiety of the cultivator. The l‘n lavas ami depressed 
castes have long declined in strength and mimlK>r and the few left are iimler vari- 
ous influences giving up their traditional partiality for agricultural labour. The 
wages have hence risen beyond the capacity of the land and with the steady 
advance of occupation, though not of cultivation of jungle and other waste lands, 
the pasturage has consideraldy shrunk in area ami livc-stixk have begun to 
deteriorate, though figures which in regard to such matters are of tlic utmost value 
cannot be given. Along with the loss of animal manure, leaf-manuri‘ has become 
scanty. And added to all this is the false idea, refcrnsl to at the outset of this 
(haj)ter, of indignity of particular kinds of labour. As if by»a cruel irony, unpro- 
ductive labour such asofticial and profcssioiuil has been elevated to the supersession of 
the agricultural and industrial. All these, it will lie seen, are eireuinsiances that 
do not make for the pros|x!rity of a dependent country. With the large number of 
cultured and still monied men, there is no reason to fear that an early diagimsis 
will not be made and prompt remedy adopted. I'mler present conditions agrienitnie 
must lie largely supplemented by industries of all sorts, so organi/.eil as to leave in 
tact the independent self-reliant habit of the earlier peojde who would not objeei 
to do any kind of work if at their ancestral acre. Material want is the i liii l l■m■my 
of religion, morality and gencnil character, ami all efforts at iniprovenieni sh'sild g<i 

1 tv I I iirwliiM fl>/i ^11 It 1 .1 • is I ■> < I • >t 1 1 1 ill. . I .....1 


forth in that direction under the ciun>r)lin;»’ .<liijiulu.s ol intenia 
universal love. 


iKiriiutny aijt 


The total number of Xayars in Travancore. iiiclijdii);^ the Ad iclit hans .'nid 
Chakkfi,las, is 530, 180, The Adiciicluin.s (7^J an* fumi'i only in <»n«' t.ilnk, 
Tiruvalla, where they are cn^a/^ed in th(‘ .service <d’ »he Punayannarkavu 
temple. Of the 1 5, 173 C li a k k a 1 a s, as many as II,3.SHare found in the W'eslern 
Division. They are fouml in the lar;(e.st immbi*rM in h»ur taliikH of the State*, nann’lw 
Karunaga|)alli (2,078), Ncyyatinkara (1880), Vilavankcd (1555) and iVnilon 
(1,495). In many North Travancore Uiluks suelias Kttnmanur, Minaehil, Shertallay, 
Muvattupuzha, Kunnatnad, Akin;,^ad and Parnr very few of lliem are found. All the 
remaining divisions of the N ay arn together number 520,9 1 1 mmiIm. I lie X a y a r s 

are scarce only in the three Tamil-sjieaking taluks of Sheneottah, Tovala and Agasi ih- 
varain. Five taluks, Trevandrum (37,851), Xeyyatinkara (35,15/), Mavelikara 
(32,344), Tiruvalla (31,378) and Quilun (31,335) contaifi more than 30,000 of 
them each. The Illam, (320,208), tlie Svarupain, (104,039), the Kiriyam 
(25,164) and the I/achcheri (22,944), arc the most nmnerieally im|H>rtiint suh* 
divisions. The Ptidamangalam (0,175) the Tamil Jbidarn (258), Ae. ap|K*arto 
told only veiy few adherents. In 1891, the strength of the Nayars was 483,72.n 
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CXAF. xz. While on tile subject 6f Ndyars, the manners and culstoms of two other 
FABA. aio. ^ftdra castes, practically indigenous to KSra/a may be briefly referred to. 

TheKkishnanvakakkar The Kr/shnanvakakk&r are aclassof^ddras 
confined to South Travancore. 

Name and title: — The name Kr/shnanvaka means literally belonging to 
Kr/shna and is believed by the castemen to have been first applied by a Travan- 
core Sovereign at the commencement of the Malabar Era. The titular sufiixes of 
the names of the Kr/shwanvakakk4r were originally Ayan meaning one of u 
pastoral class and Achchi (feminine). This is the one found in the early Ayacut 
(settlement) records. By classes suqIi astheSliftnars, theKr/shnanvakakkar 
arc called Kuruppus, a title which the castemen themselves make use of at times. 

History : — Two views regarding the early history of Kr /shnanvakakkfir 
are current, one the ethnological and another, the historical or traditional. According 
to the former the Kr t shnan vakakkdr form part of the great pastoral caste of South 
India which after a time became mainly agricultural. The other account is por- 
liaps less prosaic. In ancient times a large section of these people immigrated 
from Amp&/i, the place of /Sri Kr/shna’s nativity and early boyhood to Konji- 
veram, in whose neighbourhood there is still a village known as Ayarpfi/i. 
From here seventy-two families of Ayars proceeded to Kera/a and presented to 
His Highness Udaya Milrtanrfa Varma, the then Maharajah of Travancore, an 
image of Sri Kr/shna which they had brought with them from Northern Indm. 
The Maharajah who «wa8 then known as Pa//i Vana Perumft/ (the Peruma/ 
on the throne) observing the interesting manners and customs of these immi- 
grants and most of all, their devotion to 5ri Kr/shna called them Kr/shnan- 
vakakkar and employed them to serve in the temple of Kr/shna (Tiruvi\mp&/i 
within the pagoda of Sri Patman^bha at Trivandrum). Their leader was given 
the title of Ananta Patmanubha Kshetra Pallava Rdyan. This immi- 
gration is said to have occured in the first year of the Malabar Era. A Neet or 
royal grant dated the fifth Chingam of that year engraved in a copper plate was 
granted to them by Avhich they were entrusted with the management of the temple. 
They were asked to reside at \ anchiyfir in Trivandrum. In the pollution con- 
sequent uixmabirth or death in any one of these 72 families, the image of Kr/shna 
that they brought was believed to share at least for three days and the Pfi(5ra or the 
daily ceremonies used to be constantly interrupted. They were then asked to 
move to a place separated from Trivandrum by at least three rivers. Eraniel and 
Kalkulam were then selected as the settlements for these Kr/shnanvakakkfir. 
They were ordered to supply peas to the Tiruvftmp»i/i temple regularly and it is 
supposed that this must have been a tax in kind levied upon them for such land as 
they cultivated. During the reign of the great Milrtanrfa Varma, successive 
fleets were issued to them entrusting them with diverse duties at the Tiruv&m- 
pSH temple. Each of the original families' that came from Konjiverara to this 
country tears a distinct name. A list of such names as far as they have been ascer- 


tained is 

given below. 




1. 

Tenpara 

10. Ku/attanar. 

19. 

I/ayAmptra 

2. 

Nyjkka/am 

11. Chinngampara 

20. 

TAnnilAal 

8. 

Ch(intirappar» 

12. Yifikkit 

21. 

Panayam 

4. 

Pa;/ichchal 

13. Alattara 

22. 

VAlara 

5. 

Polinel 

14. NAnappara 

23. 

TalAkkiUn 

6. 

Punyani 

15. Cheniva/n 

24. 

K5»iampara 

7, 

Chenaappara 

16. Chiailam 


Mumkkara 


Iluppara 

17. Ilampara 

26. 

Kaiavara 

w 

9- 

PA;<ara 

IS. Tiruttara 

27. 

Itiam , 
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28. PoDoara * 

29. Karavite 

30. Katompara 

31. Yayak^ 

32. Kaitara 

33. Mawiihr 

34. Cbempakappara 

35. Cliivdr 

36. Kamukara 

37. Kalpa/^i 


38. Piirtir 

39. Ch6r6r 

40. Tenndr 

41. Karuv&y 

42. Chattaiupara 

43. Kiutj^karuviy 

44. Ka;i;mnkara 

45. Mu/iyAr 

46. Awayara 

47. Kuihittara 


48. Kammivkli 

49. Chirayatnpara 
M. Vakara 

51. Ncllftr 
.52. Ku/attara 
f*3. Mftra|^//i 
M. Chiwitara 
')5. Kariiiehaiiam 
.V>. Miihunappal/i 
57. K;irHva//i 


OVAF. MX. 
FAftA. M. 


This is briefly the traditional origin of the caste in Travancoro. In Britihh 
Malabar and Cochin no Krishnanvakakkur are to Ix^ found. Tlie early nct- 
tlementof Krishnan vakakkar at Konjiverain where tlic Pallavas lived and 
ruled over an extensive empire is highly probable. It is o(pially prokble that 
with the wane of the Pallava supremacy, the Kr/shnunvakakkAr begun lo 
emigrate. But according to the late Mr. Foiilkcs, the hist^^riun of the l»al lavas, 
their decline dates only from 900 A. D. or 73 M. E. Perhaps the year I in lli(‘ir 
d(x:ument only means the first year of their emigration into Travancore, and d(x‘s 
not relate to the Malabar Era itself. The title Pallavarfiyan (King (►r Chief (»f 
the Pallavas) conferred on their leader clearly indicates their nationality and the 
kingdom from which they came. An enquiry into the history of this cast(‘ prck- 
inises to be brimful of interest ; but for lack of suflicient material it is not. |>oHHiblc 
U) pursue it any further with safety. In regard to their subsequent hiHti>ry, it 
may be said that in course of time, some of the KrishuanvakakkAr branehed 
(iff as a division by themselves and adopted the -^Malabar law of inberilaiu'e an I 
with it a few of the local customs and manners. 

Manners^ customs, (fc,: — In respect of clothing and ornaments th(‘ Mal hithtjfnm 
Krishnanvakakkar imitate the Ve//a/ars and the Marnmakkuthannm division, 
the N ay ar 8. The only peculiarity alxmt the former is the wearing oft he M h k k tn I i, 
the characteristic nose ornament of the Nayar women, in addition to the ordinary 
ornaments of the Che/d 8 and other Tamil iS Ad ras. The Tali remains insi'paruhle 
iVom her person so long as, not necessarily her husband, but any oik* of his brothers 
lives. Tattooing was in olden days very common among the women. Agrieiiltiire is 
the almost universal occupation of the Kr/slinanvakakkar at pr<‘seni. Some 
engage themselves in trade. In respect iinxlern educa(i(»n, th(*y do not y(.*t seem 
to evince any great zeal. 


* A peculiar feature about their land-holding is wliat is called P/ukAru, :i. 
tenure which obtains to a smaller extent among the Sharmrs of Eranii*! and iIk* 
adjacent Taluks. In the old Settlement Ilegister it is no uneommon thing to find 
a garden registered in the names of several jK?rsons not connected with each other 
by any ties of relationship. In some instJinces the ground is registered in tin* 
name of one and the trees on it in the name of aivjtlier. This I'/uk urn mo(l<j ol 
enjoyment naturally leads to much confusion and endless litigation. 

Marriage customs : — Intermarriage tetween the members of the sime ongimd 
family as per list is absolutely prohibited as between the members of the several 
Brahminical Gdtras. Among the Mcinmakkatluiymn .suh-(li\asion, the talike/Zu 
^^nd Sambandham are separate ceremonies and licar different Mignificaiiee. I lie 
Jnarriage of the Makkathayam section may \k shortly desenlxxi. AfUjr llni usual 
horoscope consultation, a day is fixed for the Ixitrotlml. On the day of the marriag' 
the bridegroom goes in procession to the house of the bride sword in hand, su[k'i - 
Wy and martially clad, and probably in reverent imitation of Kr/sfuia in In^ 
carriage exp^ition to the court of king Bhishina. The bridegr(x>m8 sisur 
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9XAP. XX. carries a plate containing a cloth and the tftli and enters the apartment where the 
>AXA. 216. yide is seated in marriage attire. The bridegroom is conducted to the pandal called 
, , Va//akkfima warn, where the relatives and villagers are all assembled. In the 
room where the bride is seated, the bride-gi*oom’s sister ties the t41i round her 
neck amidst the Kurava and other sounds of joyous music. The maternal uncle 
conducts the bride to the marriage manrfapam and seats her by the side of the 
bridegroom. A plantain leaf is spread before the couple and paddy, raw rice, two 
cocoanuts and two Kdppu strings are placed on it. God Gan^^a is then solemnly 
invoked and the Kftppu strings are tied one round the right wrist of the bridegroom 
and the other round the left wrist of the bride. The maternal uncle then recants 
the names of all the ancestors of both the parties and loudly declares that the 
daughter of such and such a man in such a family is weddal in holy matrimony to 
a member of such and such a family. He winds up the ceremony by pouring water 
into a cadjan leaf held by the bridegroom and the bride, the water flowing from 
the hands of the bride towards the hand of the bridegroom. The bridal pair there- 
after retire from the giithering. The feasting and rejoicing usual on such occasions 
over, the bridegroom returns with the bride in procession to his own house where 
the rest of the festivities which last for seven more days are gone through. On the 
third day the bride’s party go as if in search of the girl to the house of the bride- 
groom with the a[)pcarance of burning indignation and every effort is enacted to 
}il)pease them, but without avail. The bride’s party return abruptly without even 
j)urtaking of the proffered hos{)itality. On the 7th cky the married couple repair 
to the bride’s house. The marriage so celebrated is alone legal and binding. The 
liusband immediate] y/)btains the status of legal guardian and is entitled to keep 
her at home however young she may be, consummation being of course deferred 
till after puberty. 

The tying of the ta l i is curiously considered to be the most important portion 
of tlie ceremony which as ^we have seen is done by the bridegroom’s sister even . 
l)efurc he has seen the bride. On the bride attaining puberty, the Asan sprinkles 
raw ric(i on the head of the girl seated in a rtjom witli a light in front of her and 
presents the puriliaitory oil with which she anoints herself. This takes place 
on the 10th day after menstruation. Pollution lasts for full ten days. There is no 
sj)ecial ceremony on the nuptial day. 

A widow may be taken as wife by a brother of the deceased even though 
younger in age than herself. The issue thus procreated is considered as the legiti- 
mate issue of the deceased and acquires full riglits of inheritance to his property as 
well as to that of the natural father, provided the latter has no offspring by his duly 
married wife. It is significant to note that this practice of a widow marrying the 
brotlier of her deceased husband exists in several parts of India and is especially 
found among the I^ayas of Southern and the Jat families of Northern India. 

Funeral ceremonies .—The dead body's cremaTeil, but no ceremonies are per- 
formed on the first two days. From the third day the offering of oblations begins. 
On the tenth day the bones and ashes of the dead are taken to the foot of a milky 
tree and therc-after thrown into the sea. It is only on the last day, viz. the 16th 
that the Asan is invited to perform the purification ceremony. 

Caste-Government : — The Krishnanvakakk&r live in large communities. 
Each group has a Kilryasthan assisted by an accountant and a treasurer. The 
offices are elective and honorary. The priest is called Karn-attftn or There 

exists now only one family of the Karnatt^ns. They reside at Mepra in Eraniel. 

4r 
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The female member? of tl.is priestly family are knoi n as M a n gal y a m s and observe chak. .xti 
a certain amount of exclusiveucsg ia regard U) marriage and messing. Txnm. ail 

The total number of Kr/shnan vakakkfir in Tnivancore is S,9l)0. They an* -• * 
practically confined to two Taluks of South Tnivancore, Eraniel (o,75:>) and Kal- 
kulani (1,864). The remaining 1,413 are distributed among M Taluks. In isoi 
their strength was 6,953. 


Nawhinat Vellalas.— fiVncm? -The XanohinAr Ve/Za/as 

were originally ordinary Panf/i Ve/Za/as. With the transfer of X A nchin A/ from 
the Pd/if/yan to the Travancore rule, they became isolaUMi from their kinsmen 
beyond the ghats and began to change their social and domestie constitution. 'Fheir 
inheritance became modified, their matrimonial ideas altered and their eastc-struc- 
ture became in course of time an interesting medley of Tamil and Malayalam social 
characteristics. Hence they form today a kind of etlino-chemical com])ound dif- 
ferent in several essentials from the PA/? f/i Ve//a/as on the one hand and from the 
Malabar Nftyars on the other. The chief centres of the XA nchiiiA/ Ve//A/:is 
arc Tovala and Agastisvarain, the two Taluks which constitute the tract ofeonutry 
known as NAnchinu/. At Vaikam there is a small detached colonv of XAneh i - 
na^ Ve//a/as whose household tongue is Malayalam, hut wlio in other res|M‘cts 
are as good NAnchina/ Ve//A /as as any others. The males wear their tuft of 
hair on tlie top of the Itead, towards the front, like the Xayar.s. The women 
resemble Nay ar females in wearing white cloths even when their husbands are 
alive, the PA?u/i Ve//a/as, unless widowed, religiously eschewing nndyed cloths. 
The mode of dressing, however, is like that of the Tamilians. Unlike i,h(‘ Malabar 
females the up[>er girmcnt is not a scpanite piece from the lower. In the matter 
of ornaments the only important change is the wearing of the Td/a for thi‘ ears in- 
stead of the PArnpa/ain. These dilferentiated f(‘aturcs of dress and jcw(‘lrv are 
not universal. There are today women of that commuidty wlio in tlu‘se rcKpeeis 
are absolutely indistinguishable fr<mi tlic Tamil .V c//a I as. The X A nc h i ii A/ i y a ns 
are not strict vegetarians. The occnjmtion of the Xanchina/ V'e/ZAlas is pre. 
eminently agriculture. Ammanko/a is the most iin])ort;mt naxle of divine pn»pi- 
tiation and the Villa/iclicIianpA//u* is their favourite form of imisieal recreation. 
Their caste-government is in the hands of the CrukAr or villagers whose meeting 
])lace is generally their village toinjde of lUjadraka/i. 1 hoy have their own 
office bearers, the Karyasthaii, the Mutalpi/i or itre^isurer, and the Pi//ai 
or .the accountant. A marriage donation of twenty-five fanams and a Kada/i 
Ixathf donation of twelve fanams have to he paid into the village fund, on jK-naltyof 
a fine in case of default. The anniversary of departed aneestors is fAiMrwd and 
the Pa/ukkai ceremony of the Pu?u/1 \ e//a/as is ]>erform(‘d every year. I lieir 
high-priest belongs to the Uinaydrubhagam Ma/A in K umhhako/?am. I he 
North Travancore N a n e h i n A / i y a n s recognize the P a « a n t i / i a K u r u k k a / as 
their spirituaWlviser. East Coast l»ralimiiis of ten serve them as priests. 


Ceremonies, — The two important ceremonies are the marriage and the Sam - 
bandham. Girls arc married usually after jadsTty, In a few except ioruil (ases 
early marriage is practised. The first preliminary ceremonial coiineeLed with a mar- 
riage is the purchase of turmeric. The tali is of a peculiar shaiK*. Present, to 
the bridegroom consist ofaMun/ii and a Xe/ iyatu, the usual Mala)«ir dress, 


or l;OW 
uniiill I'irn- of 


• Thii is an old 8on<( sung in the tempi 3 of .S’l-jU and r ''Til/An ^ *The viMu* 

0 known as Polavansand belong generally to the U»j;/a anothrr snia,. , 

wely a Palmyra plank al>out 12 feet lon« and S .neheH broad ? ' tl; io.'.;. TIm 

0^. are the musical instmments of the PolavariH, in whitli <*‘‘ >1’ ; \ V,nli//u m the form 
of the song reUtes to the death of an A«um know n a« Vallaz-aklcui the latoH oi 

M^hiiiL 


t The bath on the wedding eve. 
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». And what is still more curious, an iron writing siyle and a knifd. Thia is probably 
to indicate that the Y ellU&a were the accountant caste of Travancore« Several 
. families of them are said to have been invited in ancient times from Tinnevelli and 
Madura to settle themselves in Nftnchinftf as accountants. Divorce is permitted, 
but a formal release or Vitukuri has to be executed. After this, she nidy receive 
cloths and enter into Sambandham alliance with a Ndnchin&t or Pftndi Vci- 
IU&. This connection is recognized by society. The right of perfomung the 
funeral rites vests in the son and, in his default, the nephew. The Sanchayana 
or the collection of the cremated remains takes place on the second day. Pollution 
lasts for 16 days. On the 16th day the Kartil makes offerings of water with 
sesamum seeds and serves an oblation of cooked food. The Punydha or the 
purification ceremony is performed by the Brahmins and a feast to the villagers 
concludes the ceremony. It is a curious custom that for the funeral ceremonies 
of the NAnchind/ and other Vef/ft/as, the head of the Kartd is shaved clean while 
in the case of the other castes his hair is kept sacred from the barber’s hand for 
a variable period. The Kartd wears the Brahminical thread during all the sixteen 
days that the pollution lasts. 

Inheritance : — The inheritance of the Nilnchindr Vef/d/as, is a combination 
of the patriarchal and matriarchal systems. The sons are entitled to a small portion 
of the property, not exceeding a fourth of a jjcrson’s self-acquired property and of 
that portion of the ancestral property which would have descended to him if his 
family had been Makkathayam. This is called Ukantu/ama (inheritance or right 
by love) so named, because it is property given out of love as opposed to right. 
It is a further rule that in the case of a divorce, the wife and children should be 
given this Ukantu/araa at the time of separation. If more than a fourth of the 
estate has to be given away in that manner, tlie permission of all the heirs has to be 
necessarily obtained. If there are no sons and if the husband dies leaving a widow 
too old to enter into a fresh alliance or unwilling to so enter, she is entitled to 
maintenance out of her husband’s property. A divorced woman, if issueless, is 
similarly entitled to maintenance during the life-time of the former husband. The 
property which she thus inherits is called the Nanku/ama, meaning the property 
of the Nanka or woman. The Nankufaraa is not claimable by the widow if at 
the time of the husband’s death she does not live with him and make herself use- 
ful to him in his last days. When a widow remarries or accepts the Sambandham 
alliance, the second husband has to execute a deed called Etuppu agreeing to pay 
her either on his death or at divorce a 8j)ecified sum of money. The Ukantufanla, 
from the family of the first husband, will not go to the issue of a woman to whom 
an Etuppu has thus been given. 

Thrift, industriousness and mathematical acumen are some of the chief features 
ofthe Veifttia character. 

• ♦ 

The total number of Nknchink< Yell&ltia is 18,203, of whom 11,708 have 
been returned from the Western division and 6,4^ in the Eastern. 

217. Pa/Zattiy&rs or Pat/attillattu Brahmins is the name given to the 
members of a &mily residing in the Todupozha Taluk, 
rattattifoa. resemble the Nampfltiris in every respect ex- 

cept that their women are not married by Nampfitiris but by East Coast Brah- 
mins. The Pa//attiy4r females never go to live in their husband’s houses nor 
are children entitled to any patrimony. The maTes marry Hampfttir i 
wives. But the latter, it is believed, fall in social rank by this union.* Interesthig 
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with Brahmins is allowed but not, of course, between females. The Pa//attiyfir 
males add the suffix Aiyanand the females Ku/i//n^i to their resjxH^tivc names. 

History : — About 200 years ago, wlien the signs of Western civilization Ix'gnn 
to get pronounced, when road communicatiims were estahlisheil and shops wore set 
up here and there and when in fact tlu old conditions of sanctuarial exclusivonoss 
were threatened with speedy disruption, the Nampfttiri Brahmins thought it best 
to give up their ancient scats in favour of more congenial houses. The inmat(‘s of 
one particular family were all women and wore oonseipiently not able to leave along 
with the rest. The castc-fastidiousncss of the Nampfttiris not iKTinilting them 
to accept these late-coraers on a footing of social c([uality, the latUn* sought protec- 
tion at the hands of the Va^akkumkftr Raja and settled themselves in the Todu- 
])uzha Taluk which was then part of his dominions. With all the Raja’s influence, 
no Nampfttiri could 1x5 got to marry them. The offer was then made to the 
Aryappa^/ars and accepted. Being thus the issue of Pa//ars, the NampAtiris 
of that house are known as Pa//attiyArs. The Va/akkumkAr Raja settled a 
|)eu8ion on the family which is continued by the Truvancore (lovcrnmont which 
annexed the Va/akkumkAr state. 


29 persons. Id males and 13 females, have returned themsclvcH as Pu//atl i yar 
ill column 8 and P6//i in column 7, all from the Tcslupuzha Taluk, 'fhey have 
been separately treated here, as they combine in them tbe characteristics of the 
Malayalam as well as of the Parade.s’a Brahmins^ 

218. Po/Zi is a Tamil word signifying ‘Svorshipfiir' ami appliinl in MalaUir U> 
all Kcra/a Brahmins who do not come umler the 
8|)ccific designation of NampAtiris, They are of 
tlirec kinds and correspond tc) the three iH*riods from whii‘h their rcspcf'tive settl(*- 
ments may be taken to commence. 

The first division C()ni|»rises that section of tin* first Brahmin settlers who 
occupied the Po//ikha;/r/am whicli is the southcrn-inost of tla* five K hayi^/ams 
or jKjrtlons into w'hich Kera/u was divided, the (►thcr four lK*ing ^ am pikhaur/am, 
Nampi/ikhanrfum, Nampfi/irikha/if/am, NampiyAtiriklia;/r/am. They 
are the greatest landholders in Travancoye and correH|KJiid to the great N a m [) u t i r i 
Jnmis of British Malabar. 


The seven families of St hail atti 1 Po//i sand the Pattillattu I o// is would 
come under this division. The Sthanattil Po//is an* uiiiong tin* tra^litional 
trustees of S'ri Patmanfiblia Svarni's temple at 1 rivan<lnim.* Ilicir n.imcsan* 


KftpakkaraPo//i ^cv.Hcri I o//i 

VanchiyAr Attiyara Po//i Karuva Po//i 

KollAr Attiyara Po//i Arikariyattti 

Mu//avi/a P6//i 


Having held quasi-sovereign |x)wcrs over their rcH()crtivc l.irifis, thc\ h.ur 
^‘vidently omitted to keep up their religions life and study with the same rigour as 
their brethren, the NampAtiris in the North. Of these P<»//is, a few callc<| 
Pattillattu PA//iinAr lieing the PurAliits of the Rc^yal family, kept up Vcdic 
Htudy. Theyare called Tiruvcli PA//is (PAz/is that attend at the religious 
rites of the king), and enjoy the same rank f<»r purposes of State privilege as tla* 

NampAtiris. 




'*»'MMwanippq ire the other memDor* mas 

P*»«rtfc»lly:WwW,th.»»pon»ibUH,farth«c(r«ctaJ Wn un-lcrtak«n h, tbe 

biouolf M Sri PatmAn&bb» Disa in whom veaU at preesnt the entire* < 


\s control of the temple. 


exAp. 

P4m4 
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JSAF. SI. The second division comprises the successive immigrants that came into Tra> 
PAmA. aiA vancore from the Canarese country and became with the lajise of time and force of 
association assimilated with the general body of NampAtiris in habits, manners 
and customs. They are the Tiruvalla D^sh. The first batch is said to have come 
in at the invitation of Udaya VarmaKaja at about 336 A. D. and to have belonged 
to the villages of Vi/akun/;i, Vi/akkuram and Gu/iavati. They were called 
Tiruvalla D As is as their first settlement was in and near Tiruvalla. From the 
fact that this section of the Brahmins belongs exclusively to oneiSAtra, that of 
BaudhAyana, some have derived the name from Tiri villa (without sub-division) 
DA^i, corrupted into Tiruvalla DAsi. The GrAmams of Chengannur and Ye/i- 
ma/ii are the two important groups of Tiruvalla DA^ is with the MArapa//i Pa//- 
/Aram as the head of the latter. 

The third class to which the terra PA//i applies is that of the Tulu Brahmins of 
the Taluks of UppinangA/i and Kaiarko/ in South Canara who are merely 
temporary settlers in Malabar for purposes of temple service and do not constitute 
tlie indigenous population of this country. 

Manners^ Customs^ cfr.; — At the religious ceremonies of the Malayala Po//is 
an 6ttu NainpAtiri or a NampAtiri learned in the Vedas, officiates as chief 
priest, the preliminary ceremony, PunyAha or purification, being permitted to be 
performed by themselves. In this respect they resemble the Yatraka/i Nam- 
pAtiris. The SamAvartanara ceremony among this class takes place three 
years after the date of U pa nay ana m and a P6//i becomes a Snatakaatthc 
latest by his 12th year unlike in the case of NampAtiris. Another difference 
consists in that the females of all the NampAtiri classes except the kdhyns 
wear brass bangles, while the PA//i women generally put on silver bangles, xiieir 
rules of caste-government are the same as those of NampAtiris and the machin- 
ery identical. The NampAtiri Vaidika and Smarta have the same social 
and religious control over them as over the NampAtiris themselves. Thest‘ • 
Po//is though, as we have seen, in full possession of local status as Brahmins, do 
not exercise all the functions of that class. They perform no Y A^as, they never 
iiecome Sanyasis, they never master the VAdas, only going in for a formal first 
recitiition. Hence it is that with the single exception of the Pattillattil P6//is 
whose favourable jxiftition in respect of this test is the result of historical accidents, 
no Malayala P6//i is expected to join the VAdic chants during the Mura^apam 
ceremony. 

Consummation takes place on the fourth day of the marriage or if that is in- 
auspicious, on the fifth. The Chengannur G rAmakkAr are endogamous in the 
extreme and never marry out of their village. The other Malayala PA/Zis do not 
observe such a restriction. The chief occupation of the P6//i is priesthood at 
temples, but several of them are landlords. In the matter of education on Western 
lines, they occupy almost the same position as the^NampAtiris and the writer 
has to note with deep regret that the only graduate ever found among Malayala 
Brahmins belonged to Chengilhnur and died a yealfifter the last Census, 

Their laws of inheritance, their habitations, their social ordinances and appel- 
lations, their songs and recreations are exactly the same as those of NampAtiris. 

In their religious worship too they resemble the NampAtiris, being neither 
Vaishnavites nor ^Saivites. 

The total number of Malayala Pd//is, excluding the Pa/ZattiyAns is 4,120. 
They are largely found in Tiruvalla (584), Kartikapalli '(407) and Chengannur 
(^ 88 ).* 
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219. Pulaya is supposed to Ix^ derived from Pul a word meaning jxdlution, 
Falaraa l>ecause, of all the indigenous castes and trilx^s of Mala- . 

bar, they cause the greatest impurity from the stJind- 
|>oint of medieval conventionalism. They may be said to corres[>ond to the H oleya s 
of the Canarese Districts whose name too has prhaps a similar origin, but which 
Mr. Lewis Rice of Mysore derives from ‘Ilola* a field. In British Malalwir, they 
arc more generally known as Cherumar or Cherumakka/, meaning ashort*si/.e<l 
j)eople. It is also supix)sed that the word Cherumakka/ is a corruption of Chera- 
makka/ and this name they have come to own, it is said, on the idcui that they 
are the original inhabitants of the land. From tradition current among tlie (uste-nuMi, 
it would appear that once upon a time they liad dominion over sev(‘ral parts of tin*, 
country. A person called Aikkara Yavamanan whose ancestors were Pulayn 
kings is still held in consideralde respect by the Pul ay as of North Travancor*' and 
duly acknowledged as their chieftain and lord, while their N a/ or (‘ountry (A i k ka rn- 
na/ in the Kunnatnad Taluk) still remains to suggest an ancient tale. In Trivan- 
drum, on the banks of the Ve/1 lake is a lull called Pulayaiiar Ko//a where it is 
believed a Pulaya king once ruled. Similarly at rzhamalaikkal in Xednman- 
gad and Cha/ayamangalain in Ivottiirakara, Pulaya kings are said to have lieM 


OXAF.Sl, 

V Am A. ait 


Suh-divis!ons : — Tlie P iilayas arc divided into a nmnlsT (►f sub-divisions, flu’ 
chief of them are( 1 ) K ft » a p p u 1 a y a s, ( 2 ) \ e p u 1 a y a s,( .‘i ) K a a a k k a p jmi 1 a y a s 

and (4) Inappulayas. Of these, the Ka;mkkappulayns form the highest elas^ 
There are two other divisions, the Kizhakkan INilayas and tin* Pa/ia 7 n//nran 
Pulayas. The former usually live in the eastern-most ^alukH and the liitu*r 
in the western. Of these, the Western rank alcove the Fastern, as the latter are 
l)e(if-eaters which the forijior are not. Hence, they areolteii known I a.s*u (eon ) 
Pulayas. The difference is so pronounced that the Kizhakkan 1 ulasas ha\(. 
tostandat a considerable distance from the Pa/i/?//n//arun I ula}as. 
divisions of note are the Pichehft/an, the Knruppan ami the \ a/Ziivun. 1 he 
Va//uVan i>erforms the priestly function of the Pulayas and heIiev(*M that he 
forms a different caste altogether from his Pulaya congregation. 

Clothing and ornaments peeuliarity about the elothijig of Pulayas is 
that among the Ve^/upnlayas who live in the Shertallay laluk llu nomen uiai 
hut a leafy garment. The following tradition is related in regard t>> ^ 

men of these Tanrfu Piilayans (who wear the ru?i^/u grass) >war t a or m. v 

lower cloth of the kind worn in this country, but the. » istindivt name 

trll)e conies from the women’s dress which is a ver> pnuuti\< arti 

The leaves of a certain water plant (Isolejns artienhiVt, . < ( s) are rn in 
of afoot long, and tied round the waist in sueh a fashion that the s rm s ^ 
hang in a bushy tail behind, and present the same upix^jirniK e m j, ’ _ | 

n«rly ,o the k,«.. Thi. .1™. i. h' I')' 

. J,in bigh-mK men ot tl»t refi.... I . 

ttbie. i„ u,e field, f«,nd .bet hi. d-iu; -b ™ 

^t»dtlbr whatever be 

taken “when men slept. nc sa a i /.n'lfi. inked who 

of a hole hitherto unknown to l.im huw«-.i’cI in 

*et to work- destroying his '*‘’1’^* ^ witirsliuine i.t (l.eir condition 

catching a man and a woman; and lie hnn-nngon liin Hlionldcr. 

that he gave the man his own uiiiKir-clot , ^ the woiimii, hIic tna<le 

and made him put it on, but not haung o progenitors of the 

herself an apfon of. grass as above destribc'd. 1 htM. «crc i b 
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JSJJP. Xl< numerous slaves who are found there at this day. They are so called Ku z h i or pit 
at9. Pulayans, from having originated as above said.”* Having regard to the various 
stages through which a people has been known to pass, before it becomes extin- 
guished in the competition of inter-racial life, one does not at all feel prepared to accept 
these traditions, which can only have the effect of throwing off the track the unsus- 
{)ecting student of national history. On the other hand, the belief which some hold 
is not wholly unjustifiable that the Pulayas and all their congeners are merely 
depressed siiecimens of Indian humanity and that their present position ought to 
serve as a warning for their now more fortunate brethren. The Pulaya woman 
wears a number of bead-strings around the neck and some shells. No other orna- 
ments are known, except, in some instances, the i?Asi and a few brass bangles. 

Food aivl drink : — The Pulayas live on rice, only for a few months in the 
year. During the remaining months when harvest is distant, they have to live 
upon fruits and roots. Toddy is a fiivourite drink. It is considered a sacred offer- 
ing to their tribal divinities. 

Occupation:— The occupation of the Pulayas from time immemorial has 
been field-labour for which they are paid in kind. They are in many cases hereditary 
attaches to agricultural holdings and though at the hands of some short-sighted 
land-owners they have suffered unpleasant treatment at times, their lot on the whole 
has not generally been one of helpless isolation as is often believed. 

Religiotis worship : — The Pulayas worship the spirits of deceased ancestors 
called Chivars. The Ma^an and the Panchavar or Anchu Tampur&kkai 
believed to be the five P&ndavas are specially adored. The Pulayas have no 
temples but raised squares in the midst of groves where public worship is offered. 
The spirits of persons who have died before 16 years of age and of virgins receive 
si)ecial attention. The sun is the highest of all their deities. Many Hindu divini- 
ties are also held in great reverence. In the Mahidfiva temple at PArachnlay _ 
the Pulayas are given certain special concessions on some festive days. Instances 
i)f a similar kind, at the temples of Ochchira and Kumuranallftr are also 
observed, f At »Sa8t&mk6«a in the Kunnattur Taluk, a special Saturday in a year 
is reserved for the Pulayas and is known as Pulas«aniy&zhcha. Prof. 
Opi^rt, in his Original Inhabitants of India mentions many shrines in South India 
where similar provision is made to corresponding classes on the East Coast. Exor- 
cism is in great favour with Pulayas and represents to them the sovereign remedy 
for all diseases. The Kokkara (iron-rattle) is the instrument employed by the 
Pulaya exorcist. 

Marriage : — The marriage of a Pulaya boy usually takes place before he is 
20 years of age. Girls may be wedde<l either before or after puberty. Among 
the Kilna Pulayas, however, it would appear more sneritorious to marry girls 
before puberty. In certain places, when an unmarried girl of this Pulaya divi- 
sion attains maturity, the father and the*^ maternal uncle give up their charge 
and she becomes the property of the Va//uvanwho may either sell her and 
receive the price or send her beyond Cochin, which means that she is banished the 
® The Revd. Mr. W. J. Richards in the /nf/ion 

t ‘*At the Nedmnangad temple” eays the Rev. Mr. Mateer ‘*where two or three thOQMii^ people* 
moetly Sndras and tshavas, attend for the annual featival in March, one-third of the whole are Phnyer» 
Kuravar, Vft/ar, KUtfikklir and Pulayar who come from all partg around. They bring with them wooden models 
of oowa neatly hung over and covered, in imitation of shaggy hair, with ears of rice. Many of theee image# 
are brought, each with a separate procession from its own pla^. The head-men are finall y dreae ed with doths 
stained purple at the edge. The image is borne on a bunbo frame, accompanied by a drum, and! men and 
women in procession, the latter wearing quantities of beads, inch as several, itringe of red, then eeveralof 
white, or/trings of beads and then a row of brass ornaments like rupees— and all uttering the Kitntm cry, 
Theee images are carried round the temple, and all amuse tbemselYes for the day,” c 
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wocllock. In the early inormng the bridegroom and party proeci'd to the h()u>i.' 
of the bride accompanied by music and the beating of ‘drums Before l,e eu 
ters the marriage pmdal, the bride lias to go seven times around it, seven 
Pulaya Fomen going with lighte.l lamps in front of her. After several |.relimi. 
nary ceremonies, the sister of the bridegroom ties tlie tali around tlie ms-k of the 
bride. The husband pays 22 fau vms to tlie bride’s relations as a j.resent. The 
mother of the bride by a curious custom is not |)ermitted to approach the bride- 
groom at any time on the weilling day or after, lest it should cause ceremonial 
pollution. In the night both the bride and bridegnsMu eat out of the same 
vessel in the presence of the elders of the kara. In the early morning she is 
taken to the bridegroom’s house. The blc.ssing of the .Sun-god is invoked at 
the time of departure. ' 

Divorce takes place at will. The hunliand has only to take the ^irl to her 
parents* house and leave her in their care. If on the other hand, it is the hride 
, that desires the divorce, the bride-price paid l>y the hursliiiiid Iiiih to Im* returned to 
him. Polyandry is unknown ainon^^ the IMiIayas, even of the fnitiTiial kind. 
Polygamy is on the other hand common, a single Pulaya taking as many an 
four or five girls as wives. Each Pulaya woman is an earning mcmlM'r and no 
great burden is felt by the husband in maintaining them. Iftlic husband ilics, his 
brother may be accepted as husliand by ilie widow. Adultery is severely |)uuishr‘d 
hy the ca.stemen. The olf( mce itself is very rare as it is believed that the Kami is 
(the spirits of the deceased virgins) will wreiik fell vengeance uj >un wrong-doing 
wofnen. 

Ceremonies after imrrlujr : — Vaya//u Ponkala is celebrated in the Tth 
uionth of pregnancy. An oblation of rice is ma<h^ to the rising sun on that 
occasion and a small feast given for the assemhle^l Pulayas. The Vrlattiln 
or the Pulaya exorciser performs various iiieaiitatioiis for the safe <lelivery of tin* 
child; A few drops of tamarind juice are also jiourtMl into the mouth of the, 
pregnant woman. At the time of delivery the, woman is aceornmodaUtd within a 
«hed erected for the nonce, the approach of whiidi is pdluliunito the father P u I ay a s 
lor seven days. After her purification tin* she<l is set fire t4». Annapra- 
•^i^nam (first feeding) ceremony is, observed in a small way, six months afO'r 
delivery. The Karnavedha and the Chau /a ceremonies are also pi'actised by the 
Pulayas, of course, in their own humble w.ay. When a girl attains pub'rty she 
sent out of the main hut to a teinprary shed wln^re sin; has to stay for sijven 
%8 and night*. In fact none may k* wii'l to olwrv.! ccrcimmial p.lliition with 
{('’eater rigour and Btrictneas than tbia cilKtc whicli by common cotinctit in alxmi 
the naost dep^^esaed of the Hindu c-antcs on tlii» Coant. 


,nd is once more sn boLm,!l”MXITire''™Mn '”1’ '* 

jrer. bclbre dm the „r m. Cgo t 

and make proposals to her guardians A small amM n * i • 

Tr S'T •» .hciiofT 

and stays there for a few d.iys. After once returning, he a<niin ro.drs w h 1 
relations to the house of the bride for the pur,x>«e of deeblhig on'an nuspici s 
dayforthewedding. TheKaniya„i.a.kcdtofi.Ktl.cdati.ofm,uri«ge. Ifh fi . 

ha the union betn^n the bridegroom and the bride in not auspiei.L, be dire..,, a 
brother of the boy to marry the girl and tlm, gets over the ditn.-ulty. The bri.h- 
groom 8 friend, guardian and about a dozen otliera of the Kara assemble in the bri.!.- 
groom 8 house on the day previoiin to the marriage. Certain p.irilieatory eer.-m..ni«s 
are then gone through and the bri.Wroom innrlp f.M. cn.. •• 
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MAP. M. Death and succeeding ceremonies When a P ulay a dies, a piece of unbleached 
P4ftA. 219. (.loth is thrown over the corpse by the relatives. The K6maratt&n or the 
exorciser and the Va//u van or the priest are invited. 4 or 6 persons carry the 
dead body to the grave-yard which is a retired part of the compound wherein the 
family lives. After the corpse is laid on the ground a penitent prayer has to be 
offered to the Sun-God, or the U^ayatampurftn by those who bore it thither. 
The son or in his absence the nephew is the chief mourner. Pollution lasts for 
seven days. 

Caste Government: — The Aikkara Ya^amdnan, as has been before observ- 
ed, is the highest and the most honoured member of the P ulay a community. Chfira- 
min Perumd/ is believed to have presented an old ancestor of this family with 
a lace cap which is remembered with great pride. Though all the P ulay as look 
upon this Ya//amtlnan as their communal head, practically the authority which 
he exercises is but little. It is wholly centered in the Va//uvan of each Kara. 
Under the former are two chieftains known as Tatteri Achchan and Minnittu 
Koyll Va//6n. There are also Head VaZ/u vans who have a general supervising 
authority over the tract of territorry that falls under their jurisdiction. It was 
these Head Va//uvans who were given power over the P ulay as in ancient days 
and who were responsible for providing the necessary labour. The VaZZuvan i« 
the headman and priest of the caste. The word is said to be a corruption of Vali y a 
or great. The Va/Zuvan prides himself on five privileges, (1) the long umbrella, 
/. e. an umbrella with a long handle (2) the five-coloured umbrella (3) bracelets (4) 
long ear-rings made of gold and (5) a box for keeping betel-leaves. His staff con- 
sists of (1) the Kuruppan, or the accountant, who assists the VaZZuvan in the 
discharge of his duties, (2) the Kftmarattftn or the dcvil-exorciser, (3) the Kaik- 
kdran or the representative of the people and (4) the VaZikkftran or the con- 
stable. “Summing up” says a careful observer in the Madras Review for 1896, 
“we see the Kara constitution, a tolerably complete village organization, but with 
a territorial basis. No such organization exists among the higher castes.” 

Names : — The most common names for males are Aiyyan (father) Ch&ttan 
(*9asta) Cha/ayan (hairy), KiZiyan (parrot^, Arangan (one on the stage), etc. 
Females are called i A iyyi (mother) VeZutta (white) Karutta (black) Chakki 
(Sakti or female power) and so on. 

General: — The following description of the Pulayas given by Mr. Featherman 
in his Social History of Mankind may be read with interest. “ Though the Poolea’h « 
belong” he says “to the Cherumur or slave class, yet they nevertheless form a regu- 
larly organized tribe. Public affairs are controlled by an assembly of elders who 
punish delinquents by the imposition of a fine. They eat animal food whenever 
they can procure it, but they reject carrion and drink spirituous liquors. A married 
man may sell his wife with her consent ; which he does sometimes to recover the 
money expended in contracting marriage. -They worship a goddess called Para- 
dSvata who is represented by a stone resting on a mound of earth. Their Pft^&ris 
or priests who belong to their own tribe offer at a now year’s festival a sacrifice of 
fowls, fruits and spirituous liquors and it is supposed that if this offering were 
omitt^ tUe goddess would revenge herself by afflicting the people with sickness. 
They believe in the ghostly survival of the dead.” There are, he continues, “ both 
good and evil spirits and sacrificial offerings ape presented to both to propitiate 
their favour; but more especially to the good ghosts which are considered to be 
most powerful.” They are an industrious, obedient and honest community. As 
observed by Mateer “ they are simple-hearted, grateful for kindness, deeply attache^l 
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to those who show fliemselves their friends and 
under instruction.” 


iinprovinfr witli marked rapidity 


The total number of Pulayas in Travancore is 20C,.')0.3. Tlioy are found iu 
tlie largest numbers in Kunnatnad (I7,.i37), Muvattupu/.l,a (17 dll) Tiruvalla 
(15,247) and Neyyattinkara (13,!)01). Five other Taluks, Ettumauur. \'aika.u', 
Trivandrum, Chengannur and Mavelikam contain more than 10,000 of them each 
The strength of the Kitnappulayas is of the Vettupulayas 21.d,S(;’ 

the Kanakkappulayas 1,750 and the luappulayas is 2,.SS1. Tlie Ki/.liakkan 
Pulayas number G,554 and the Pati«,.;n_,/i\rans 11,27(1. As many as l.du.-) 


have been returned as Pa.nippulayas. 
was 202,616. 


In 1801 the ti>tal munber of 1' 


ll 111 Vll> 


220. There are several tribes of Hill men in the Eastern Taluks of Travail- 
core who observe inany antirpie and cnriniis cn.'^toiiiN. 
The chief Hill-trilies are: — 


Kanikkar. 


1. The Kan/kkar. 

2. The Malaya rayans. 

3. The M a I a- U r a/ i s. 

4. The Hill P a n /a r a m s. 


r». The Ma/n/ans, 

6. The Mil til vans. 

7. The 1 1 //A /a ns. 

8. The Nay A/ is. 


They are all a set of (juiet, siinplc and inoffensive folks who earry on nii^frii- 
tory cultivation and in certain seasons of the year live mainly \\]um hnntinp,^ and 
natural forest produce. To the ijucstion what relation they Ix'ar in order (d’ (-volu- 
tion to the modern denizens of the jdains, various answers haveJxH-n ;^dven. Western 
sociological science sees in the crude habits and nvinners of the liill-tribis nniiiis- 
takeable indication of an early unevolved condition of sociely. Then* is another 
view that sets them down as depressed speiMinens of a oinaj highly organized 
humanity, The traditional accounts current in regard to many of tliem K-em to 
«up[)ort the latter. To the further question whether these liill-trihes n-presi-nt 
a subjugated pre-existing race or an exiled section of one and tlii‘ sainr- race, tie- 
answer cannot be stated with certainty. The latter is at least ns jirobabh- as (lie 
former. 


Designation : — The Kan is arc a cli\ss of hill-trilM‘s living in (Ik- inoiiiil^iiiis of 
South Travancore, being chiefly found in the Taluks of Nednmangiid and Ncyyat' 
tinkara. The word Kayukkaran me^ins a hereditary proprietor of land. I he tra- 
dition that may be taken as having probably had some historical basis i- tin* one 
that says that there were once tAVo hill-kings, . Sri /iangan and V irapjian and tliai 
their descendants emigrated from the Panf/y an territories Ixwond A ga s t \ a k n / a m 
under pressure from superior force, and never returned to tin- low count rv. llm in;: 
retired from the haunts of men prior to the develojanent of the. )K*rn:cioiis i lea of 
caste inferiority, referred to more than once in this Cliajiter, they arc not consiilerc I 
so low as the Pulayas and other kindred classes of Hindu society. ( astes a- high 
^8 the artizans freely accept foul from the Ka/iikki'lr. 

Appearance : — The KAnis are a dark but strong race of medium statiin* aial 
active habits. They groAV their hair, lx)th men and women alike and have ii 
tied round in a knot at the back of the head. In imKlern days, many have [Klnpici 
the front tuft of the indigenous Hindus of the low-land. 

Clothinn ormmeiilA:— The KniiiH w(-nr but .swiiity clotliing. Xumcr.u- 

strings of beads and shells are worn by the women. Iron and bra.^s bra> . l< t« ar<- 
Worn in the wrist and leaden rings in the ear. Tlicy Ijatlie pretty regularly , but 
they change their clothes but seldom, they are not cleanly in ai-iH-araii .e. The 
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KAT. xt, men generally carry a wicker basket on their back, in which ate stored their food 
220 . for the day. They also carry a cloth bag containing their chewing-materials. The 
Kilnis take with them a long staff, a heavy knife or chopper and sometimes bows 
and arrows. Many, however, have now almost forgotten the art of shooting and 
do not even possess these implements. 

Food and drink:— The Kftnis eat most kinds of flesh. In former times they 
were not in the habit of drinking liquor; but this deplorable habit has now Ixjeu 
borrowed from their neighbours in the plains. Cow-life is scrupulously honoured. 

Houses: — The K fin is have no fixed abodes. Their lowly huts which are 
built of reed are abandoned when they are approached by wild animals, or when 
the neighbouring fields are not sufficiently productive. Steep hill-slopes away 
from elephant tracks are generally the sites of Kdni villages. Through their in- 
dustry, the neighbouring hill-side is terraced and useful trees are planted there- 
abouts. But every second or third year they invariably migrate, seeking fresh fields 
and pastures new. 

Caste Government: — The Kan is live together in small clans under a Mdtta 
Kani or head man who wields considerable influence over them and enjoys various 
perquisites. The Mfitta Kani is generally the oldest member of the village 
councils. He can only be removed by constitutional methods. At the Panchayat 
all social questions namely those relating to marriage, divorce, &c., are discussed 
and settled. Five members constitute the quorum. In ancient times adultery 
was punished with instantaneous death, but has now been softened down to an of- 
fence demanding but a money penalty. 

Inheritance: — The system of inheritance among those who live in the interior 
of hills is Makkathayam, But a moiety of the personal property goes to the 
nephews. Witli the Kflnis, however, who live in the plains, an equal distribu- 
tion of their self-acquired jiroperty is made between the sons and nephews. If 
there are no sons, the nephews inherit the property, the widow being entitled only 
to maintenance. 

Language: — The language of the Kiln is is a dialectic variety of Malayalain 
with a large admixture of Tamil. They call their language Malampdshai or the 
language of the Hills. A Kani might be distinguished by the peculiar accent with 
which his words arc pronounced. There are many oddities in his conversation 
which only those who arc familiar can rightly understand. 

Occupation: — The K finis first clear a patch of forestand then set fire to 
it. The ground is then sown with hardly any previous tillage. When after two 
or three yeiirs, the field diminishes in productiveness, they go to another forest- 
})atch and follow the same rough and ready methods of cultivation. In other 
cases, as soon as the first patch of ground -become^over-grown with shrubs, it is 
once more cleared and cultivated. Thus one patch of forest ground after another 
is employed for agricultural purposes till the whole forest becomes cleared. But 
the Kfinis now have almost dropped this kind of migratory agriculture, because 
according to the new forest rules, forests cannot be set fire to nor the trees felled at 
the unrestricted pleasure of individuals. As the Kanis say “malaik,ku ti i//u- 
“k(l/fi ennum raaram murichchu kfl^il ennum kalpana vannirikkunna- 
“tinjHepa//ikuHyfin/u tanne pftrkkanam ennu nichchayichchirukku’ 
which translated into English means “as the Sovereign! has commanded that no 
jungle should be burnt nor any trees* felled, we have had to resolve ^on giving up 
the migratory cultivation.” Along with their old migratory habits their caste 
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rule imperatively ptohibits them from travelling more than a hundred miles out oi^. u. 
of their forests. They grow such cereals as chennelhi, ve//avalara, pinappuk- MO. 

kii/u and other kinds of hill pnddy^ millet and pulses. Gcncriilly a Friday has 
to be selected in the months of Vr/\<:chikam, Dhanu and Makarain, (XovemlMT 
December, and Januaty) for clearing the wooil. Before burning the forests, a full 
month is allowed for the felled wood to dry. In the months of Minam, MiVam 
and I^a vam, (April, May and June) the seeds are sown which isdoneahuost invari- 
ably on a Friday or Monday. Chingngam and Kanni (August and September,) 
are the months when the harvest is reaj)ed. Besides cereals, the Kilnis grow 
tapioca, sweet potatoes, plantains, and ganju' and tolmceo iu small (juaiitities. 

They appreciate the value of tapioca even tetter than the low-landers and their 
tapioca tuber, is generally the test in all Travancore. The Bananas cultivat- 
ed by the Kdnis are rich and large-sized. Each Ka/ii village has its assigned 
forest-block for cultivation with which other villagers are not to interfen*. They 
do not pay anything to Government by w'ay of tax. Once in a year or two they 
go in a group to visit His Highness the Malm Rajah at the aipital. “ The Malm 
Rajas always receive them kindly, accepting the Nu::nr they oifiT in the shajK* 
of (1) the bamboo- plantain with large though few fruits (2) a parcel of M uttii- 
cherri hill paddy seed, (3) bamlxx) joints holding honey of ditimuit varieties 
and (4) Virukacjia//am or a parcel of civet. The customary modes of (’ourt 
address and the prescribed court eti(iuette are alike unknown to and unused by 
these unsophisticated Hill tribes, and the Maha Rajahs pleased with their simplicity 
and unaffected homage, reward them with presents of cloth, nioiK'V, salt, and to- 
Ijacco with which they return satisfied to their jungle homes.’^* Souu* of them an* 
engaged in the preparation of bows and arrows iu wliich tin*}’ an* (*x))erts. They 
are employed by Government to collect honey, cardamoms, wax, ginger, dammer 
or Kuntirikkara and clcj)haiit-tusks, in return for a small remuneration known 
as KuHv&ram. The other occuptitions of the Iva/ns are tin* capture ol wild 
animals such as the elephant, the tiger and the wild hoar and the making ol 
wicker-work of baralxx), ratan and reed. In this connection, the ohw'rvatioii ol 
Mr. Honiss on the present state of the material pros|K)rity of the Kfiz/ikkar will 
be read with interest. He says ‘‘The fate of the hill-kings is rather sad. lor 
ages past they haVe boasted of being the undisputed lords of the primeval forests. 

The elephant and tiger were their only Toes; but with snares and traps they couM 
hold their own against their enemies. But they could not resist the onward 
march of a superior race. The planter approaches them in a jx-afeahle way, olh'r^ 
ing* wages for their hire, but demanding as his right the land In* has ]mn liaserl. 

The proud men of the woods decline to herd with coolios aiel work lik(; eian- 
mon people. As soon as the planter’s axe is heard, the hill-kings pack their 
traps and desert their homes to establish themselves iii anotlicT vall(;y. In this 
way they have been driven from hill to hill and valley Ui valley, until wane ha\c 
found now a safe resting place in the dense jungles of the iowlarids of 1 ravaiicore. 

If the planter wishes to penetrate some unexpi^jred jungle or cut a pjith in some 
of the out-of-the-way place, the hillmen are raidy to assist, and it is the uni- 
versal testimony that they arc more faithful to their engagement than their nn^re 
civilized brethren from the plains. ” 

Sorcery and witch-craft are well-known te KanikkUr. The K^nis have no 
faith in medicine. It is theirCha//u and Pft//u, (hymns ami songs) thatcure then. 

^d not medicine. To those who arc familiar with the Jcveh.prnent d 

TT^ Tbe bte Mr. Beto«w«ai Aiyar ETTo^wan P.i-hkar. Trav^»co.«, p. 4/>4. Vol. IU, Ma. 
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0M4F> il. faith-cure in Europe and America this is no great wonder and ‘sentes as only one 
FAAA. aao. instance of the old adage “extremes meet”. 

Sub-divisions : — The sub-divisions among the K i s are known as Illams (ten 
in number) of which five are endogaraous and five are exogamous. 'jrhe exotm- 
inous illams are called Anwantampi or brother Illams and the endogamous 
known as Machchampi or brother-in-law Illams. The nanies of the former 
are (1) Kai, (2) Palamala, (3) Talamala, (4) Kurumilla, (5) Perim. The 
names of the latter are (l) Mang6/, (2) Mil/, (3) Peringalatti, (4) Velaml 
(5) VeZ/antl/. 

Marriage : — Girls are married above 12 years of age and boys above 16. 
\V omen are generally not wedded to men incapacitated for work by old age or 
deformity. The Kilnis who live on the eastern side of the Kdtayftr river do not 
take wives from those who live on the western side of it. Sexual license before 
marriage is not tolerated. But any lapses found are legalized into formal alliances by 
tlic irrefragable mandate of KAwi society. It is not necessary that the husband 
sliould be older than the wife and instances are not rare of a woman of 35 marrying 
a boy of 20. When a youth has to be married, his guardian asks the parents of the 
girl, who consult their relations and give an answer. The matter is then placed before 
the village council and after it is settled there, a day is fixed for the wedding. Guests 
are invited by both parties, but none attend if no betel accompanies the invita- 
tion. When the bridegroom arrives at the bride’s house the headman in the 
presence of all the people assembled declares that they are to be married. The 
bridegroom then gives betel and nut to the bride. Presents are given by those who 
are assembled to the bride and bridegroom. The bridegroom then ties the tali 
round the neck of the bride. The dowry consists of bill-hooks, brass-vessels, chop- 
pers, grains, pulses and soon. Widow marriage is permited. In this case the 
bridegroom presents cloths to the bride with the sanction of the guardians. Adultery 
is punished by society, in some places with four lashes on the back. If a K4ni 
embraces the Christian or the Mahommedan religion, he is not re-admittc^ into 
the village. Divorce is permitted, but takes place very rarely. Cases of divorce 
fall within the purview of the local village council. Usually the husband gives 
back the wife’s dowry on separation. 

Other Ceremonies : — The day when rice is first given to a child is of some im- 
portance among the Kfinis. Four villagers are invited and fed. In cases of death 
the top-knot of the dying man is severed by the priest or exerciser to the accompani- 
ment of a hymn known as Ku/umi ve/^i mantram. It is noteworthy that this 
Chau/asamskara (tonsure), though delayed is not entirely omitted. The 
Kfinis bury their children. and cremate the older members of the family. The 
place of burial may be anywhere ; but cremation generally takes place on the 
bank of a stream or river. All the neighbouring villagers lx)th male and female 
have to pour water over the corpse with both hands. The pollution lasts for seven 
days. The body is placed from south to north. S5me of the cooking utensils of 
the house-hold of the deceased person are broken as typifying the end of his con- 
nection with earthly things. It is significant to note that many of these form part 
of the Brahminic funeral ceremonial. 

General character : — The Kdnis are characterized by a high staiuiard of domes- 
tic honour and social helpfulness. In their unsophisticated purity, they are straight- 
forward, honest and truthful to a fault Though the Kftni may attack a savage 
tiger or a ferocious cheetah with coolness and courage, he l^astcns to show his obei- 
sance 4o a brother superior in intelligence. Small-pox carries off a great many 
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K4»i8 stoutly’ refuse to get themselves vAccinated. Till recently they were OBAr. XI. 
■ the habit of sending all their women to the interior of forests on the arrival of n 
stranger at the village. But this is now seldom done. In clearing forest- jMiths 
tl ev have hardly any equals and their constant hclj) and guidance are sought by 
and willingly given to any person that may have to travel through the wo<h 1- lands 
of Travancore. 

The total number of Kin is in Travancore is 1,1.10. They abound in two 
Taluks, Neyyattinkara (1,658) and Kalculam (1,017). From Vilavank(Hl 801 

Kanis'have been returned and from Nedumangad 51,5. The Malavfdans who are 

only those Kflnis who live near the low-lands number 670 of whom 251 reside m 
Vilavankod and 204 in Neyyattinkara. At the 1801 Census 17,M:1 [s rsons were 
recorded as Velans, but how many of these were Malavelans jirojaT is not known. 

221 The Man nans are another of the Hill-tribes who were orginally the 
dciHuidents of the kings of Madura. They ns)aceom- 
Kaanan* panied them to Neriyamangalani like the Mutu- 

v\ns and Uralis. Later on they settled in a |K.rtion of tl.e Cardamom tracts ealle.1 
the Makara-a/um hills. One of the ancient chiefs of Boonvat nonnnate.1 three 
of these Manniins as his agents at three .lilferent centres m ns -''r ‘-"r; ';;: 
live at ToHiiramalai with a silver swordas liadge and with »'“• '''t' 

„t GSpura ...<1 . lliirdat w,,l. f 

title of^Talamala Mannfin. For these headmen tJie other Mannans . 

do oiotot CO. 

inenthatmarnagesmay be conti acted. I crs n Wreaths of 

like Silver ...1 br... e.r.n„g. ere ™. I, 

.kite .„d red-cotareri boel. .re „»1 for I « .« 

M.,.nilo. put up the be., but. -“S .be 

eb a i,L„. tbc e,de.t : zf il'lfo .. 

ir.:; re;!:;,..": u. 

of drums. The personal ornaments, if avy, ^ in ..reeled 

grave a quantity of rice is put mtot le inou^ ^ 

over the site of burial. After a year p- s , , r,„,iiher vvaHlierinen nor 

made to the dead. Their language is rainil. I he a e ^ 

barbers, but shave and wash clothes for one anol ler. liill-iMcu from iluir 

classes d hill men. The Mannans «6u.d aliciul of th otluj^lull 

knowledge of medicine, though they _ prevailing form of 

Drinking is a very common vnx. - the sons too. Marriag*- 

inheritance; but it is customary to K''‘- 1 ^|,„f,iK,hust«nd. Females 

takes the form of taii-tying. L remoit . . „f fhe first, 

generally wait for two years to marry a sceom ■ ,l..„<rliter. Tim .S'asta of 
A Mannkn claims the hand of his maternal '■;> '' Y,;; are e.x,K.r,s 

Sabarimala and Pcrlyar is 

in collecting honey. The Manml < „ • „ rare not only among the 

the fox, crocodile, snake, Inilfalo, or cow, » ^ ' j’ lUn/ifins are fast <lcer«is- 

Mannansbirt among the Hill-trites generally. 1 he - ■ 

ing in numbers like the other denizens o t ic n 

„ n r. k-inff males and 557 females. the 

Mannftns nqmher 1,172 persons, . _ ujUg tract. 

Ma n n 4 n 8 ha'^e been returned from the Car 
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222. The Mutuvins according to tradition are immigrants from the king. 

dom of Madura. The general belief is that they were 
Mntuvan. driven to the hills in the latter part of the 18th cen- 

tury by the Mahommedan invaders. When they left Madura they carried with 
them (on their back or Mutuku) the Goddess Min&kshi and brought the image 
to Neriyamangalam. Hence they say they were called Mutuvftns, i. e. those 
who carried something on their back. The language that they speak has no con- 
nection with Malayalam but is a corruption of Tamil having a peculiar intonation. 
They are held in great respect by all other classes of hill-men which is indicative 
of a noble ancestry though remote. Their huts resemble those of the iJra/is. The 
Mutuvilns pay no tax to government for the lands they cultivate, but serve the 
Sirkar when required at favourable rates of wages, as in gathering cardamoms, &c. 
The Miituvans are now found in Mannftnkan/am, Anakku/am, Trikkur- 
malai, and other hilly tracts of the Todupuzha Taluk. Males dress themselves 
like the Maravans of the low country. A huge turban is almost an invariable 
l)ortioii of his toilette. The chief of the Mutuvdns is known as Vakka without 
whose consent the head dress is not to be worn. * females dress themselves witli 
10 or 12 cubits of white or coloured cloth. Ear and nose ornaments are worn, 
mostly of brass. Wreaths of coloured beads not less than three in number for the 
neck, 10 or 12 brass or iron bracelets for the wrist and one called Mu/akku for 
the upper arms are also worn. The occupation of the Mutuvtlns is migratory 
liill-cultivation. The observance of pollution is of the same strictness with them as 
with the Cra/is (Para 223). A peculiar practice with the Mutuvilns is that after 
the marriage is settled the bridegroom forcibly takes away the maiden from her 
mother’s house when she goes out for water or firewood and lives with her sepa- 
rately for a few days or weeks in some secluded part of the forest. They then re- 
turn, unless in the meanwhile they are searchecl for and brought back by their 
relations. No T fill is tied around the bride’s neck. But new cloths are brought 
l)y the bridegroom and presented to the bride. Manmakhithayam is the prevail- 
ing form of inheritance ; but a portion is given to the sons too. They do not 
|X)ssess any landed pro})erty. The principal deities that the Mutuvftns worship 
are Chftntift//u Bhagavati and Neriyamangalam *Sa8ta. 

Mutuvftns number 808 souls on the whole of whom 413 are found in the 
Cardamom Hills, 212 in Muvattupuzha and 183 in Todupuzlia. In 1801 the figure 
representing this tribe was 1077. 

223. The tr rftiis are a class of Hill-tribes resident in the Cardamom Hills. 

They are chiefly found in the tracts known as Kunn a- 
Vraii. Ve/ampam, Kurakkanft/, Mannukft/, Kala- 

nfi/ and Periyftr. The head-man of the Gra/is in each of these areas is called a 
Kftnikkftran. Tradition tells us that they were the dependents of the kings of 
Madura and that their duty was to hold umbrelliTs in times of state processions. 
In ancient times many of the parts now included in the Todupuzha Taluk belonged 
to the kingdom of Madura. Once when the king came to Neriyamangalam, the 
ancestors of these Ur ft /is are said to have accompanied him and were probably 
left there to rule (A/i) that locality (Or). The males dress like the low country 
people with cloths about 4 cubits long extending from the hip to the knee. An- 
other cloth about one or two cubits in length is put over their back, one end of 
which passes under their right arm and another over the shoulder, both meeting 
in front, over the chest, where they are tied together in ^ peculiar knot by fold- 
ing the extremities thus forming a bag wherein to contain their vmyside necessaries. 
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Females wear two pieces of cloth, nine ami two and a half cubits in length rcsjxx;* 
tively and folded in the middle. The larger is the lower garment and the smaller *a»a. 
or the upper garment is worn with two ends tied around the neck. Males wear brass 
fi ffer and toe rings, sometimes of silver. Some adorn their neck with wraiths of 
beads from 15 to 80 in number. Females wear ear-ornaments known as KAtu- 
mani which are rings of metallic wire, four or five in numlicr. Males generally 
allow their hair to grow, the fiice alone being now and then shaven. The CrA/is 
V 6 months of the year and subsist on roots, fruits and other forest pro- 

duce during the remaining half. A large portion of the paddy that the b rA/is 
.rather by cultivation goes to the low country in exchange for clothing and salt 
The flesh of most animals is eaten. But the elephant an.l bnITah. are held in such 
.rrcat respect that no Cra/is ever venture to hurl them. Kven Uic appnmch ol 
Bie buffaTis religiously avoided. They begin to fcll lorest trees m Dhanu (Pc- 

ccmber-January) and seeds arc sown by the end ot Mctam f,\priI-Ma> ). liu,} 

have only a Katti which is a kind of clmpping knife, lor puriM..s..s of plougliiuK. 

After cultivation they change' their abodes. They put up huts in the vicinity .A the 
ctlUvated areas and use Iximboo and reds as materials. After leaving the .>h and 
before puttin<r up the new hut, they live for several days m caves ami umh r ru s. 

They are very good watchmen and take great cart; in putting up eiutf, ^v(t< ^ 

Their huts are known as I antals. ' ,, i;;,,,! observed <luring 

hi. It::;.' 

the menstrual and puerperal peiaa • . disiama' from llie hut. Here the 

(hut) called the pA/tupaiital, is pu up . to another 

woman stays for three days. Afuw athing .m tk lo.i .1. d,^> ^ 

' iiiAkm still nearer and sUiys tlmic 'f’" jo.hys are spent in tlm remoU'st, 

rojoins.the family. In cases of 

hut and five days in the nearer one. tJu; r«M)iiiig tla^ hul. 

not permitted to Pmcli any one in the nnis.^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

ing these days focxl is prepared by ot ,,,^^id.•re(l to Is' 

those who are confined and those w m . ^ secluded mid out-o(-tlie- 

defiled beyond remedy. Hence <'"• 'la tkiig | 1 

way pool called Pat<uve//ani is m m < . , |,nllutMl. When (he 

hesitate to drink water on the ’’‘'''J*'; ! '“ J ,,b^ |dlul.ion, 

woman delivers herself of her first c 11 1 , oirasions the maleriml 

but none for subsequent confinements.^ >u^ On llie IHili day 

relations of the woman have te " ,.i,i|,l ,u).i Is.res the ear. I lie 

after birth the eldest member o t a ami ‘ ^ ^ i,,ft ju 

head of the child is shavwl as smm as it is b,irie<l at a siiiricieiit dis- 

front. The eorp« of the Or.H, ere »" ,,, .Ct 

tancefrom the hoiwc. A now cot n. C' ,.|,o,.[.itio knife of tltf 

covering the grave they erect a s m' o\ ^ ^-liowin"' materials (betel and nuts) 
deceased, a quantity of boiled rice am • of f.val ami drink is made 

are placed. After the lapse of seien )c • adfiress their falbcr A I'l'au 

to the departed soul. Pollution 7 is the prevailing form of in- 

and maternal uncle as Achebhan. ^f<lr b, imb- 

lieritance. Marriage is settled by t c l* ,,g^i(,,l the girl i» merely seii’t on to 

cate the wedded state. After the man wg 
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cxAr. XX. the jjanrfo/ or hut of the husband. The tFr^/is inter-marry with the TJ//4<an5 
rAmA.aa4. and in rare cases with MutuvAns. Remarriage is permitted. An UrA/i wish- 
ing to get married in a particular fiimily has to wed into the family a girl be- 
longing to his own. They have a fine ear for music and sing many songs in the 
night before going to bed. Like the KAwis, the UrA/is resort to enchantments 
called Cheppuka and ChA/^uka for the cure of diseases. Their would-be 
sorcerers have to leave the community and wander alone in the forest for a num- 
))er of months. They are said to then get into a trance when their forefathers 
appear before them as maidens and teach them the mystic arts. They bear their 
loads only on the back and never on the head. They never go to distant places 
without their chopping knife. The Ur Alls arc good forest-guides and are as a 
people innocent and respectful to parental authority. The Malappulayans ac- 
cording to some are only a class of UrA/is, the difference between them being 
that while the latter speak a kii>d of corrupt Malayalam, the former speak impiue 
Tamil. 

Only 220 Mala UrAZis have been returned for the State at this Census oi 
whom all except one reside in Todupuzlia. In Minachil it is known there are many 
huts of Ur A /is. It is to be supposed that they were merely returned as Ura/is 
and were hence included under the Hindu Caste of that denomination, 

221, Chief among the other hill-tribes stand the Malayarayans, the U/ZA- 

the Hill P an ^A rams, the KA/ans and the NA- 

Other Kill Tribes. . . ’ 

yA^is, 

Malayahayan : — The Malayarayans arc a class of hill-tribes who are u 
little more civilized than the MannAns and other tribes and have fixed abodes on 
the slopes of high mountain-ranges. Their villages are fine-looking with trees 
and palms all round. They arc 8U[)erior in appearance to most other hill-tribes 
but are generally short in stature. Some of the Arayans are rich and own large 
]>lots of cultivable grounds. They seldom work for hire or carry loads. A curious 
custom with them is that every man in the family has his own room separate from 
the rest which only he and his wife are permitted to enter.' They are good 
hunters and have a partiality for monkey flesh. As wizards their fame stands very 
high and all the low country j)eople cherish a peculiar dread for them. Matta- 
thayam is the prevailing form of inheritance, but among a few families Marimakka- 
thayam obtixins as an exception. Their language is a corrupt form of Malayalatn, 
Their marruige ceremony is simple. The bridegroom and the bride sit and eat 
on the same plantain leaf after wdiich the tAli is tied. The bride then seizes 
any ornatneut or cooking vessel in the house, saying that it is her father’s. The 
bridegroom snatches it from her and the marriage rite is concluded. Birth-pollu- 
tion among Arayans is of considerable importance. It lasts for a whole month 
for the father and for seven days for the mother. The Arayans bury their dead. 
Drinking is a very common failing. 

The UZZA/ans and the NAya/is are foundiin the low country as well as on 
the hills. At a remote |)eriod, certain U // A families from the plains settled them- 
selves at Talpurakko^/a near 5abarimala and even to-day pilgrims to Ta- 
bari mala consider this place as sacred. In the low country the offerings to the 
same deities as the UZZA/ans worship are offered by the Valans. Hence the 
UZZA/ans were called by them KochchuvAlans. The place near ASabarimala 
where they once dwelt is known as KochuvAlakku/i or the cottage of the Koch- 
chuvAlan, Most of these UZZA/ans have left this place for fear of wild beasts and 
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are now straying in the woods with no fixed abode. It is said Uiat they are the des- OK*r. *i. 
cendants from a NampAtiri woman who on being pn^Iaimed an out-cante siiid 
* meaning that (the offence for which she was ostracised) is true'. They 

are good hunters and experts in the collection of wax and other furcvst pnxluce. 

A curious marriage custom prevalent among them is thus related by Dr. Day. 

‘‘ A large round building is made of leaves and inside this the bride is ensconced. 

All the eligible young men of the village then assemble and form a ring around 
this hut. At a short distance sits the girl’s father or the nearest male ri'liuive, 

Avith a tom-tom in his hands, and a few more musical instruments complete* the 
scene. Presently the music begins. The young men each armc‘d with a bmn- 
boo, commence dancing round the hut into wl\ich each of them tlirusts his slick. 

This continues about an hour, when tlie owner of whichever bamlH»o slie sci/(‘s, 
becomes the fortunate husband of the concealed bride. A feast then follows, 'fin* 
ceremony is now complete, Avhilst there is no divorce”. They chii'Hy cnhiN ate tli<* 
ragi and do not live in fixed abodes. They subsist chiefly on fruits, wild \’am and 
other forest products and eke out a Avretched existence. \Vlu*n iirmcd with guns 
they make excellent sportsmen. They, at least the better class of them, Imild lu ui 
temporary huts of reed and bamboo. Infants are named on llic 2(Sth day. The 
lUllitfiVLS observe death jxillution for seven days. When a girl is sent to the 
house of the husband, a sum of 25 tAvo bmss vessels, and a casket or 

ohcllara are given as doAvry. The U//a^ansare Marumdkknthni/ls, The Hill- 
Pan/irams lead the most Avrctchcd life of all the Hill-tril)es of Travancorc. Tlu'.y 
live in rocks, caves, and in the hollows of trees, ‘*have no clothing but the hark 
of trees, speak a kind of corrupt Tamil, aA'oid the face of cvvili/a^d men and had 
the most precarious life imaginable. The Ka/ans belong more to Cochin than O) 
Travancore. They speak a kind of corrui)t Tamil. Their customs diibir very 
much from the other hill tribes. The Naya/is are the lowest of the hillmeii. 

They are considered so impure that even a Paraya Avill not touch them. They 
are averse to all kinds of labour but are occasionally engagiMl to Avateh the crojjs, 
and to accompany hunters to rouse up animals from their lairs. They are giked 
with a stentorian voice. Their habits arc filthy. Tiiey kill and cat the crocodile 
Avhose flesh is considered a delicacy by them. They carry a basket Avilh them and 
whatever is thrown out in charity is secured Avithin it. They walk almost nalu'd 
and marriage ceremonies are hardly knWn. Infidelity is however (*xcej)iional. 

The total number of Malayarayans is 2,0'IS. Kottarakara relurns 1,11*S 
Changanachery 485, and Pattanapunim 279. The avohI Malayarayan is not 
definite in its denotation, and often applies to the Kiuns as well. There are only 
Ifil Mala-U/Zft/ans, of whom as many as 88 iKdong to Minachil. The Hill- 
Pan/lraras number 51, KA/ans 28 and NayAtis, 18. 

225. Musalmans, as already stated, constitute but G’o pi^r cent, of the U)U\\ 
population of the Suite and have rcturne<l theinselve-, 
at this Census, umier •!( sulslivisions. 

Jiacial DMbulinn.— The Mahommedans «.f Travancorc may Is? 
classified under three heads (1) the descendants of the early Arahian and j:K^>|.tiaii 
merchants, together with the descendants of th<jse who were converter! hy tlami 
(2) Indian Mahommedans who have immigrated from the CoromaiKhd O/ast ami 
settled down in different parts of the country for puristses of commenr and (.1^ 

•■ecent settlers from Arabia, Gujerat, Sindh, Kach, Uornbay, &e. for trn'le. 

Indigenom Mfihommedans :-The first of the above classrts may lx; calle<l in- 
<ligenous M^thrjmmpdnns ^ for they invaruibly speak Malayalam and arc cltiefly marie 
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OHAp/xi. up of converts from the native population of Malabar. In their dress and general 
FABA. 226 . domestic life they do not differ much from the other natives of Malabar, the tew 
changes that may be noticed in their observances being those laid down in the 
Koran and the unwritten laws of Islamism. 

Jonakan: — Those whose ancestors have been converted by tlie Mysore Musal- 
man kings to the faith of Islam arc known in Travancore sometimes as Map. 
pi/as (Moplas), but more commonly as ^Vonakas (a corruption of Yavanaom 
non-Indian according to early Sanskrit Texts). Though belonging to the first divi. 
sion above mentioned, they are constitutionally different from them being more of an 
active and enterprising disposition than tlie other section of native Mahommedans 
called Mettans. The tAniakas number in all 48,02Gfand are most numerous in 
Kunnatnad( 13,084,) Alangad (11,308), Muvattupuzha (7,040) and Parur (3,345). 
These are the Taluks, it will be noted, where Tippu Sultan’s proselytising influciico 
operat(‘(]. The only two otlier Taluks in which ^/onakas are largely found are 
Ambalapiizha (0,240) where a large number of Musalman merchants from Can* 
nanon*, Tellicherry and Calicut have resided for the })ast hundred y(‘ars and over, 
and Vaikani (2, 0()5) connected by commerce with Kiinnatnad and Muvattupuzliii. 
In the Southern Taluks, very f(‘w Musalmans have bcum returned as 6’onakas. 
In 1801, the number of t/onakas recorded was 51,701 as against 48,02(5 at this 
Census. Under the head of Map|)i/as 3,0(54 jktsoiis have been recorded of 
whom as many as 3,(J54 belong to Sliertidlay. There is however hardly any 
ditference between the two names. 

Mrttan: — Mettans are the descendants of old Musalman merchants and of 
their converts. Th i Taluks in which they ani most numerous are Karunagapalli 
(14,244), (^iiilon (11,741), Kartikapalli (6,851) and Chirayinkil (5,507). All these 
are sea-board Taluks and were centres of maritime tradti in the medieval times. Their 
total strength at this Census is 55,214 as against 54,086 in 1801. 60 persons have 

been entered under the head of Islam. It is probable that they arc all recent converts. 

Tulukkan: — The wonl Tulukkan is a corruption of Turushka (Sanskrit 
for Turk). They Ixilong to the second of the three divisions. Their ances- 
tors were Tamilians and even today the difference between tlKi Tulukkan and 
M et tan Avill be evident, not only in speech and dress, but in the very manners an 1 
observances. Hut the two names are often indifferently used. Hence the fact 
that the total number of Tulukkan s at the present Census is 52,206 as against 
20,770 in 1801. They have been returned largely from Trivandrum (6,802), I^c* 
dumangad (4,767), Pattanapuram (4,170), Neyyattinkara (3,576), Kraniel (3,340), 
Changanachery (3,140) and Agastisvaram (3,138). All these Taluks, it will h' 
noted, are largely inhabited by Tamil-speaking Mahommedans who carry on Trans- 
ghatian trade in Malabar goods. Out of a total Musalman population of 2,820 in 
Shencottahas many as 2,006 have been returned as Tulukkans. The /^avuttans 
numbering 1,200 form a division of the Julukl^ans and are chiefly found in 
Changanachery (777). Pa//nayar (13) and Mu tali (24) are two of the sj>c- 
cialised sections of T uluk kans. 

FiU'ehjn Miisalmam: — The Sayyids are the highest Musalmans in point ot 
social precedence. 8,302 persons have Ijoen returned under this heading. Hut a 
number of ]xn*sons who have no claim to that title have probably Ijeen entered 
as such. Chengannur returns 2,145 Sayyids, Mavelikara 721, Parur 645, and 
(Juilon 501. Next in rank to the Sayyids stand the Sheiks who.se total number 
is 3,156. Their chief centre is Vaikam (1,373). Trivandrum has 466. The Pa- 
thans on the whole number 3,456. Trivandrum contains the larg(?&t number ot 
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them ( 880 ), Ambalrfpuzlia taking the swoml place in the R.'ale (',sn Tl,« \i 

on., 441 .,,1. 1,:*; 

and are md to have come for trading pnrpses from the Homimy IVosi.ienc v, N.J K- 
all of them live in Ambalapuzha. Ihcro arc amiin !> Ismails, 1 AC'diaii S(l \i-,i 
28,5 Kach-men 110 Sindhia. 190 .leraon,; have 1 h.„ r,.;,.rne.U.i,i: iluMinda,: 
suffix Khan. The other names denoting the divisions of for, ii;-,, .M.iNilmaiw . 
list do not call for any sjjccial remarks. ' - ■ e 

Religiont dignitaries :—T:]Kr<‘ are 20 Tangnga/s or hieli i^ri-st- 
14 of whom have been rcturnwl from the Western and 6 Io.im iI,,. liasurn Nmnr,,i 
division. Labbai originally meant an o(li,v-holder in tlie m..>.|ue, Imt in m-sl.Tn 
days the title is owned by almost any Musidman in Travanemv. As many a. 7.57;; 
IxTSOns have been putdowu as l.al:bais in one Taluk cA., (’hiravinkil. fovalaaiid 
tiiiilon come a long way behind with OXC an<l 987 iN'speciively. The total mimbi r of 
l.ablxiis is, according to tin's Census, 12,0911, Ki.k.-Il' U ing in the W, stem m.d 
2,0.58 in the Ea.stern division, Of Fakirs or religious imuidioaniK, there are onlv 
returned. 


OMAF. XX, 

faka. aae. 


Osta : — These form the barber c;iste fc>r (lie Musainians t>f wlu.m SOO |.,-r. 
>0118 liave been returned at ibis ( en.sus, u.s ()<! in I K’.U. Tin- difl't ri iu t* 

in the figures is prokibly ti’aceablo to ignorana* of tril.al dlvi.Muii^ ai;.l Kto ial dis- 
tinctions. 


22G. Table XIII Part (C) divides the riir^tian popnlation of tliO Stale lute 

throi* (1) Native (Jhri.stians (:l 0 Piirasi.ins and 

ChrUtiaQR. , i i i i rim 

[>}) j‘air(»|Hcui ami aliH'd races, l.inli' ,\ \ 111 ;'i\t s 

details by age and sex of Europeans, Armenian;- aiel EiiraHans. In Tiibic X \ II 
rhe same thre(i-fold racial distrlbiitioii <>1" ili<‘ Clirlsil,!!! jiopulalion lias b< en adojited. 


Native Chrisli'im:- O l ihv t<;uil (’!iri>lian j>"jni!atif>n orii!)r.r>.s7, as niatiy 
<105,36.1 have been returned as Xbuive. (.'Jui-liaiiN wliich giwH a jirrcejuage (tf '.'’.iT 
on the whole. Svrian Clirisllans, repre-fuif ?lHM»ar!ies( (’lJri^liall settler, s il 
Malabar believe that thev tbrin tlie liiglie-i (. liri-ii;iii te in 1 ravam'oiv, it hm fi a 
term may he allowed. In inter-marriage and .similar .^<.eaal ivlofitui- , (In- nriljodox 
Syrian Christian liolds liirnseif alo/iF fr^ni th-M-ecent eonverj to ( InEfianil}. and 
in South India at least, it, ma}' Ix' saicly said lliatllieiv areas nimy eusiv- .-iili- 
divisions among Native (.'iiristians as (lier** are* Hindu |>n»n)iy|K's Ineu \\lii<'h f'f-H" 
verts have been drawn. * Viewing the subysu on a l-nad lingniM.ic Iumk, we note 
that the Native Christians of Travancore are divi.sible into uvo cl.i.'isc^ tie* Mal.i- 
yalam-speaking Native (iliristians in (he Nordi, wfio iM/l'Uig mouly lo (lie 
•md Roman Churches, and t!ic Tamil -spea'sing (.hristians in the So.itli \v!io, with 
the exception of some in the lk*ach villages, Ix'longalmo-t exolnsivcly to the I/mdon 
Mission Protestant Chureh. (X courHc, the strength of (Iw f.rmer is mudi highor 
than that of the latter. All these are Natives jn tie* strirtost sen e f.f the t(‘rns 
their manners and customs, so i’ar as they an* not direetly airected hy religifui, still 
remaining in every respect purely Hindu. In IMH, tie- total nnrnU'r <»r Nativ 
Cliristians was 526,019. In ten years, theret’oi-f . this eommunity has shown ;i. 
remarkable increase of nearly 25 per cent. The reasons for tfii.s apparent groai?i 
of the Native Christian population have bten d-i^lt with in Chapter HI. (Religion). 


Talukwar Distribution of JSnUve 


Chri.sti'Lny.—'^h^' lai;ieHt nundx?r u( Indian 


. boircvi-r, ChrUlian* M 


• The Eo., Mr. Beber inti* /»<*«. 

’ W »«, hwe prMarvwJ vt-ry niaoy of tfieir aiicifi.l y , wiinwri i'l ' " P»lf- ■ 
b«. ud u Coyloift. prewr\ cd with a derccncM of *'*''**^ * 


t 
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9MA9. %X. Christiansare found in Tiruvalla (55,866), and MuTOttapuzha (55,311). Kunnatnad 
VAmA.aa9, Ettumanur contain more than 40,000 each and six other Taluks, Eraniel, 

Chengannur, Shertallay, Chhnganachery, Kottayam and Minachil over 30,000. 

. -“ 1 ' .. . 

Eurasians: — The total number of Eurasians returned at the present Census is 
1,489, 775 being males and 714 females. The Eurasians of Travancore, though 
mostly Portuguese, are also of Dutch, English, Danish and even French extraction. 
East Indian was the name by which until recently all who were of mixed European 
descent were known. Still earlier, their appellation was Tupplyis or Topasses. 
This word is supposed by Bartolomeo to be a corruption of Sanskrit Dvibhflshi, 
an interpreter, l^cause “ besides their mother-tongue, they speak some one of the 
European Languages, either English, French, Dutch or Portuguese ”. It is also 
supposed to be derived from two Portuguese words Tu Pai (thou boy) “ because 
the Portuguese in early times, havmg taught their language made use of them 
interpreters in dealing with the natives and were in the habit of saying “ Tu Pai falls 
acquel” or “ You boy, say so and so.” An interesting account of their religious 
ceremonies, priests and customs in the 18th century is given by J. C. Visscher in 
his Letters from Malabar. It has only to be observed with Major Drufy that 
“ The East Indian community which is here alluded to has undoubtedly undergone 
a great change since the days of our Author, consisting of numerous families in all 
jmrts of the country most of whom are of high respectability and usefulness." 
Roughly the terms, Topass, East Indian, and Eurasian may be ascribed respect- 
ively to the periods of Portuguese, Dutch and British supremacy on the Malabar 
C<jast. 

• 

Talukwar Distribution: — Of the 1,489 Eurasians, as many as 1,183 live in 
the sea-board Taluks where alone the earliest European settlers exercised the great- 
est influence. The four Taluks in that division, wherein they are found in appre- 
ciable numbers are Trivandrum (604), Ambalapuzha (230), Quilon (189) and 
Parur (93). While Trivandrum is the capital and Ambalapuzha (of which Alleppey 
forms a part) a great trading centre, Quilon and Parur were seats of Portuguese 
and Dutch supremacy. Hence Eurasians are found there in pretty large numbers* 
The two Taluks in the Eastern division of Eurasian predomiijance are Alangad 
(70) and the Cardamom Hills (67). 

Distribution by sex and Between the ages 15 and 50 there are 784 
Eurasians, 417 of whom are males and 367 females. The number of male children 
under 12 years of age is 204, and of female, 216. There are, above the age ot 
50, 74 men and as many women in the community. 

Comparmn with the previous Census: — The number of Eurasians, returneil 
^as such in 1891, was only 532. Apparently, therefore, the Eurasian community 
of Travancore has more than doubled and nearly trebled itself in the course of the 
last 10 years. But at the last Census, a^mapy ^S,072 persons were recorded 
as Etist Indians and if these be taken in, the total would amount to 2,604 which 
would give a decrease of 1,115 ac this Census. It is doubtful, however, whether 
some Native Christians were not also included under East Indians in 1891. B* 
the Chapter on Caste, the Eurasians are treated of as a grdup comprising East 
Indians as well. But in the figures given for the racial distributiem of Christians, 
only 532 persons are shown as Eurasians, the rest being included 'under Native 
Christians. • 

European and allied Races: — Europeans number 534 as against 360 in 1891. 
The increase is largely due to the advance of planting Industiy in the Cardamom 


VidA p«g«t 976 sod 644, Censni Bepert for 1891. 
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Hills and the consequent settlement of Euroixauw i,, that qtiam.r. .\s istoU> bmA, *. 
expected, n^es^are more numerous tlian females, the totals Ix-iuj; res.x'ctivelv ;i;r. VAmA/wi. 
and 199. Of the total number of this class .aO t „n. 
menian and 29 q|^ers. • 

Tdukmr distrilnttion :-0f the Euroixun IWtisli subjects i:,0 .hvell in the 
Cardamom Hills, 104 in Trivandrum, (!1 in Aml)alni)u/.ha‘ and 12 i,, (^uil.,,,. Of 
these only in Trivandrum do the females exceed males, tlie totals U-in^r (H) ,„„i 
respectively. In the Cardamom Hills and Quilou the i.ro)H.rti..n (/ females t'. 

100 males is 50. In Ambalapuzha, the ratio is even smaller, 

Distributim by aye .—The total numla-r of Hritisli subj.vts Ixtween the a;;es 
of 15 and 50 is 35<1. There are only S5 chihlren under 12 in Ixith the sexes 
together, 44 of whom .are males and 41 females. In this and the next age is'ritHl, 
the proportion of males to females is nearly etiual. After tlie age of 5t). there an- 
36 males and 19 fcmalcn. 


In concluding this Chapter, I take the o|>}X)rtunity of thanking tl)egciUleincn-~4)flki.il 
and Don-offtcial — who have kindly res|X)ndcd to iny request for infonnalion on 
the castes dealt with. 
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OXAF. XI. 


Ethnographic Note with Questions 
drawn up and circulated by Government. 

( Vide Para 198 ). 


I. Among the considerations which arise in deciding the order in which the 
different easUis may \yQ placed, are the following: — 

J. The weariny of the sacred thread. Some castes wear it, and on that score 
regaivl themselves as higher placed in the social scale than others, e. g. some 
divisions of the Ampalavdsis. 

"1. Acceptance of wafer and food from other castes. Thus Krahrnins will not 
tiikc watcM- from any other castes, hut other castes will accept it from them. 

3. Pse of wells. Some of the lowest castes would altogether |3ollute a well hy 
using it. The /^S'fidra castes can use the same well along with the Brahmins 
who may not. however accept water drawn by them. 

4. Food. Castes are differentiated into grades according as they do or do not 
cat fish or certain kinds of flesh or vegetables. 

5. Fatniy hyether. Castes arrange tlunnselves in groups, according as mem- 
bers of them will or a\‘ 111 not eat together. Among castes who can be said to eat 
together, some are permitted to sit for meals in the same row while others have to 
sit at a little distance or in a s(iparatc row from them, though within sight. Again, 
the women of two castes, one high ami the other low, may not freely inter-dine, 
though custom has not jaohibited it in the case of males, 

G. Services of the vHlaye barber and washerman. The Ijttrber and the washcr- 
niaii who serve the higher castes usually decline to do the same service for other 
castes reputed to be lower in the social scale. 

7, Press. The method in whii^h the cloth is tied, the wearing of the moustache 
and the situation of (he tuft are sometimes considered to constitute reasons for 
placing one caste or sub-division above or below another. 

8. Period of pollntion. The length of the j)eri()d of pollution after tlio 
occurrence of a birth or death differs in different castes. The general rule is, the 
shorter the pollution period, the higher the caste. 

1). Pollution distances. There is a graduated scale of distances within which 
various castes are considered to cause pollution. Some castes are subject to sjiecial 
taboos, e. //. they nuist not use the village well, or may draw water only with their 
own vessels ; they must live outside the vill^^ge or in^ a separate quarter ; they must 
leave the road on the ai)j)roach of a high caste man, or must call out to give warn- 
ing of their aj)proach. 

10. Indiyenons oriyin. Some castes that have so far b^k come and settled 
down in the country as to claim an indigenous origin for them, consider them- 
selves higlier tluui their brethren that have but recently immigrated. In some 
cases the reverse has happened. 

11. Occupation. Occasionally, sub-divisions of the same main caste arc 

lield in different degrees of eatcefn according to the nature of their (xjcupation. e. <J» 
tlie idof- makers, goldsmiths and blacksmiths. * 
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12. CeremOMtes perfome,/. Some eastes laa-fonn Xnel.lha. oiIk,-, ,1.. 

In the same manner some castes liave the cenMuony of tonsure. otl,ers Ime nm 
the general rule apjicaring to he, ilie more mmierous il,e eeivmoiii,.s. die nol.ler 
tlic caste. * 

13. Priests emplojfed at ceremontrs. liralnnins <»tlifiato at tin* (rminMiirN of 
sonie castes, but not at those of others. A«^;hn. ihrv wnul,! |K'rforiii >V:i.|.lli:u.r 
marriage ceremonies for .some castes ha- whom tiuw wtaihl m.i ,|t» ili,. usual daily 
Prtf/ah. 

14. traycitii jSlauiHiai, llic luimlier ol times ila* t«avatri Maiitraiu ma\ 
))c relocated and the number of times this Oapam may In* gone through every da\ 
arc well recognised and understood to he important Ineiors in th(‘ assigniiu: of rank 
in the scale of castes especially among those oommnnities inti'rmediato Im i wmi tlio 
Brahmin and the *S'udra. 

lo. Entrance into temples. While certain castes have the nnrcsirt. icd riain 
of access to every part of the temple, (‘ertain others an* pcriniltcd to min iIm* 
outer courts only, still lower castes iieing deninl (‘ven this pri\ ihgv. 

16. Loss of position In/ partienlar eastes. r(‘rlain castrs havi* losi (heir 
tiriginal position in the scale from various reasons. In regard to i he 

their priestly offices for the Audra eastes have heeii the* cause of ihcir inhrior 
tion. Again certain castes are sup|)osed to Ik* the olfspring of ailnltcrous inin - 
course. Certain other castes are held in less est(*(*iii hecaiiM* they arc ilic n ol 
mixed unions, the father being ofojie caste and the moiher helonging lo ;nioilM*r. 

17. Infant mnrrlnijc and per/ntoal frldoirlohid, li:# some castrs girls me 
married before puberty and widows are never allowed to rc*inarry. >iic|i nisics 
consider themselves higher placed in the social scab* than those ihai <lo not prae 
tise these customs. In this connection may he not(‘d tlic inidcney wliieii ccriain 
communities exhibit towards adopting the custom of infant niarriagv ami perpetual 
widowhood, presuniahly with a \ iew to raise their position in the scale of easio. 

If. The points above indicated do not exhaust the <lctcrminiiig factor- in the 
gliding of one easte above or lielow another. Local customs mtiy hrine into pro 
miiiencc other colishlerations iK’ariug on social precedence. Due weieli; has to he 
given to them as well. ’ 

Ethnographic* Q i j cs t i o n s . 

1. State the ^"ernaclllar naiiK! th(;ca.-ie with syuoiiyin-, il any: note il any 
^4 these synonyms are used only h\' parli<‘iilar eljisses, and giNc the nam* i^hieli 
the caste people themsehes use ? 

kb What is tlie inorher-tongiic or hoiisedanguage mI the ea-!e Il it is a 
dialect of a well-known language, dcs'‘rihe hrielly how it n irie- Irom tie- parent 
I'lnguage. When did the dialect come into existene.-. and what i^ tli • moi mean 
ingot tlio word tliat denotes tlie langnag* 'rtiie dial-ei? Ii t le ha- .an 

•dphahet and posses.s a literature of its ow n, name the mo i imp-.rrani honj,^ untim 

in it ? 

3 . 

naming 

'S supposed to have eome and the approxinriic tim • of it- •aiiigrad*/n a- nt.i lcd h) 
the reign of’anv |>articular king or the oecnrrenei* .»1 any lu-torjeal e\eni. iog.MU«a 
"iththe number of genoratiuns .uppos.-l m bav.- ii,t. rviM'.l. l-anv auilP .UK 
'''■.•onl extant to testify to the atrunify of aiiy '>• tb • .■.JaM iiH iit-, aii'l it " ia(, 
where available ? 


State the popular tradition, -hould anv exi-f. a> to il 
he common ancestor, it aiiv, the n.iri of (he etMintr\ 


pan w he 


•I. (he 
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CMAT. xt, 4. I5 the habit of the caste a settled or wandering one ?, Have they any 
recognized head ((luirters in this country? If wandering, over what tract of 
country do they wander and with what purpose, if any? Are their migrations 
l>eriodical or irregular, and what arc the usual shape and materials of their 
dwellings ? 

5. Do they admit outsiders into the caste? If so, from what classes, by what 
form, and un<ler ivhat conditions ? 

G. Describe the internal organisation of the castes, stating (a) the local names 
of the different kinds of headmen and the way in which they arc remunerated, (A) 
the various kinds of Panchayats, cnj:^aoo or village councils, and the matters that 
can be dealt with and the social or other penalties that can be inflicted by each and 
(c) the manner in which the expenses of enquiries are defrayed. Show whether the 
offices are hereditary or elective and in the latter case for what period the respec- 
tive; offices may lee held. 

7. W rite clearly, in Vernacular, the names of the exogatnous sub-divisions 
of the caste, if such sub-divisions exist. 

[iN’. Jl lly the term “exogamous sub-division” is meant a group from within 
which its male members cannot take their wives. For instance, the Gotram of a 
lirahmin, intermarriage Ijetween members of the same Gotram being prohibited.] 

S. State the endogamous divisions of the caste, if such divisions exist. If an 
endogamous division consists of a number of exogamous sub-divisions state them 
clearly. If these sub-divisions are distinguished by separate names, write the 
names and explain their derivation and historical origin. 

[iV. /}. By the temn “endogamous division” is meant a group from outside 
of which its members cannot marry.] 

!>. State the limits within or beyond which marrwge is prohibited, e. g. a man 
must marry within the caste; but must not marry into his owi or certain other 
sub-divisions or within certain degrees of relationship or may not marry two sis- 
ters. Can a man (jlaim, on the ground of long-established custom, any particular 
relative as a wife for his son or as a husband for his daughter ? 

10. Name any prohibitions on intermamage based upon (a) social status, (A) 
gougrapliical or local {wsition, (c) difference of religious belief or practice, (d) 
difference or change of occupation. 

11. Is marriage infant or adult ? If the latter, is sexual license before marri- 
. .Mge recognized or tolerated ? If the former, what arc the maximum and the 

minimum ages for marriage in the case of each sex ? , 

12. Are there any recognized religious ceremonies before marriage ? What 

are they? Give a brief description of them. What are the most important cere- 
monies after marriage? Has any ceremony gone out of use or any new ceremony 
been introduccil Avithin the memory of the caste ? State particulars Avith approxi- 
mate dates. , 

13. Is (n) jK)lygtuuy, (A) fxdyandry jxjrmitted ? If so, under Avliat conditions 
and witliin what limits ? In the case of jwlyandry, is it the inAariable rule that all 
the husljands should be brothers ? 

14. Wliat form of marriage ceremony is in ordinary use ? Describe it men- 
tioning, in order, its various |Aarts. State also the essential and binding jwrtion of 
the ceremony. 

15. Is the marriage of widows permitted? If so, is tlie Avidow obliged or 
exjjected to nwrry the husband’s elder or younger brother ? .If she does not marry 
a brother,*wlthin what limits, if any, may she marry ? What form ©f marriage 
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ccramn? “^5*^ '» of t'lc ro-marfia;je of wMows, ami wimt is tliu i'ss,.utial osAV «. 

aad bindin,^ portion of it ? 

16. Under what circumstan??s is divorce iK'niiitted, and by wlmt form is it 
cTietjd? May’ wives, w:io I)avj bem divorced, marry aj^iiii? Is c'tlicr ]>ar(y 
oblige I to wait for any pirticalar period of time after the div.ireu bel'oic t'.ov can 
re-tnarry ? 

1 7. E rplain fuJly the c isto-n as regards i ilierit inecMs any di<tin 'tion m ide 
for this purpose between land and other pro;)crty ? State wlio siu'cceds to the 
property of a man leaving a widow, b it no cliiltlren. 

18. To what religion and to wliat sect, if any, wit’iin tint religion, docs Urn 
caste in question belong? If t'lereare more sects tliau one to Avhicli (he caste 
belongs, name all of them. Do th y, by spaci d preferen ’c, worship any oiio of 
t?ier;gular Hindu deities in particular and what are tlie s|K!ciaI reasons for this 
preference ? 

19. N ime any minor gods or |iatron siiints specially wnrs'tip|)eil by the caHto, 

State wliat offerings are made, on whit drys of the week, moiitli, or year and wlmt 
e'ass of people receives them. Is the worship of any of these gods or saints eoit- 
fiiKxl to women and children ? If so, what are the reasons ? 


20. Is the caste indigenous or foreign to Tr.ivancore or to your Taink or 
part of the country? If foreign, has the caste been inlbieiiced in any of its 
manners and customs by local propinquity with (piy indigenous caste or even any 
other foreign caste ? If indigmous, has the caste liecn similarly iiiHiietieisI by any 
of its immigrant neighbours ? 

21. Do the caste wear the sacred tliread ? If so, is it worn always or only 
occasionally ? In the latter case, on what occasions and with what ceremonial riUis, 
if any ? 


22. Do they employ Drahmin priests for religions ami ceremonial ]mr]K)ses ? 
If so, are these Brahmins received on terms of equality by other Hralimiiis? If 
they do not employ Brahmins, what castes serve them as priests ? 

23. Do the caste burn or bury their dead ? If buried, in wiml post ure of Issly 
and in what position with reference to the cardinal points ? Where are the bodies 
or ashes finally disposed of? Describe the funeral i-eremonies and mention the 
[icriod of pollution. Is the body generally disposed of in their own premises or m 
cremation grounds common to that caste ? 

24. Are any ceremonies performed for the propitiation oUn) ancestors in ge- 
neral, fj) childless ancestors, and (c) {icrsons who have died a violent dcatli ; mid 
if so, of what nature and at what seasons? Is the ecremony of .b'ra-hllia |sTlormed 
or not? Are female ancestors worshipiicd ? If ho, in what inaimer ami In.w oficn ? 

2.'>. Is the caste or any of its suh-divisions iwmcd after any animal, phmi, 
weapon or implement? Do they show their rqvcrence for any sudi objed.eiiher 
by special worship or by abstaining from killing, cutting, e.ating, biirinng, using 
or maiming it? Make a list of the animals, jdants and w.-a|)ons that are wor«hip|Hs 
by the caste even though they may not have given rise to the ciMc-name, and 
showwhytheycametobeso worshippeii, explaining fully m "baf 
'vonihip i$ conducted* 

26. Wktdo the caste believe to have lx.ui their original occu,*tJo.. or 
group of occupations ? To what extent, if any, have they or any 

«.am?D«nbe **p!«eneocc»|.tinu. 

them? 
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9 PA*.pi> 27. If they are agriculturists, state what iwsitioii they usually occupy in the 
agricultural system, t. c. are they 

(1) Jenmis, * ' 

(2) Tenure-holders, specifying the kind of tenure they hold, 

(3) 0ccu|)ancy or non-occupancy ryots, stating whether they have or 
claim any privileges in respect of rent, 

(4) Nomadic cultivators, 8j)ccifying the mode of cultmtion they ifollow, or 

(5) Landless day-labourers ? 

State also whether the payment is made in money or in kind and also tlie 
actual rate of payment. 

28. If their occupation is that of 

(a) Artisans, what is their industry and in Avhat special material do they 

work or abstain from working ? 

(b) Hunters, do they go in for big game or only vermin, such as squirrels, 

rats, worms, &c.? 

(c) Fishermen, do they catch fish in tanks only, or rivers only, or the 

sea only, or in more than any one of these ? 

(d) Sweepers, do they remove night-soil or not ? 

(e) Washermen, do they wash the clothes of all castes irre8j)ectively, or 

only of a few ? if latter, their names. 

(f ) Barbers, what caste people do they shave ? 

29. Name any implement or mode of working which is characteristic of the 
caste and also note whether there is any form or detail of their main occiqxition by 
abstaining from which they believe themselves to be raised above others of the 
same craft. 

30. In the case of cultivating tribes, whether there is any joint ownership of 
all land in the t illage, or whether each individual has complete and separate 
ownership of his holding. If there is joint ownership, what is the method of al- 
lotment to each householder, e. if. are the fields periodically distrijjuted f If there 
is now no joint ownership, are there any traces of its having once existed ? 

31. Which of the following articles of food do the caste use or abstain from 
using— (1) Liquor, (2) Flesh, (3) Monkeys, (4) Beef, (5) Pork, (6) the flesh 
of cloven footed or uncloven footed animals, (7) Fowls, (8) Scaly or ScaleleSs 
Fish, (9) Crocodiles, (10) Snakes, (11) Lizards, (12) Jackals, (13j Rat8,*(14) 
other vermin, (l.o) the leavings of other people ? 

Is there any special article of food, their abstaining from which tends in their 
opinion, to raise them above some other caste which does not so abstain ? 

32. Name the lowest well-known caste with which the caste that is being 

described will (a) eat, and (b) drink. « • 

Name the highest well-known caste which will eat or .drink with tlie caste 
under notice. 

33. Name the lowest well-known caste, (a) in whose house the caste will 
cwk, (i) from which the caste will take*w’ater, butter-milk or pickle. 

Name also the highest well-known caste («) which will cook food in the house 
of the caste mider notice and (A>luch will take Iwm it water, butter-milk or 

pickle. • ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

84. Is a member of the caste obliged to stand at any ^stance ‘away fiiom a 
member of any higher caste ? If so, from what all castes and how many feet apart 
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tieachWW? Ill case the low caste member comes nearer than is \winil ttsl Ity 
ole or caetwOf how “ the high caste member purified thereafter ? 

85. DcBcribe any peculiarities in the dress <# ornaments worn Ity the oast*', 
[race tile origin of any of such peculiarities, if possible. 

88. Is the practice of tattooing common among the female memls rs of (be 
aste? W^at is its origin? Is the practice gradually losing favour? Is it pntvalent 
tmong the male members also ? 

87. Name the titles, if any, of the caste, such as ‘ Aiyar,’ ‘ Aiiaavi,’ ‘>as(ri’ 
Ach&ri,’ among Brahmins, ‘Shenai’ and ‘Poi’ among Konkaais, ‘Pi//ni and 
Mtofm’’ in the case of Nayars, ‘Panikkan’ among Izhavas, &o. What is the 
,rigin of these names in each case ? Are any of these titles even now Wtowed 
md if so, by whom and on what occasions ? 
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SuBSiPiAET Table I. — l)utrilmti<m of Co$fcs mmhtrhg JO, 000 nhove. 


Natural Divisions and Taluw. 


DirUion* 

1. AgaBtisvamm ... 

2. Eraniol 

3. Vilatankod 

4. Nej^uttinkara 

5. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli ... 

9. Kartikapulli 

10. Ambalapuaha ... 

11. Shertallay 

13. Parur 
l«3, Vaikam 

14. Tiru valla 

15. Mavelikara 


[(H) AiirAXTAK. 


Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 


(B) 



Total 

9,119 

4,587 

EoiUm Division. 



1. Tovula 

815 

152 

2. Kalkulam 

441 

201 

0. Nedumangad ... 

j 

839 

403 

4. Kottarakara ... ...I 

1 

610 

319 

5. Pattonapuram ... ...| 

826 

160 

6. Shencottah 

581 

26» 

7. Kunnattur 

479 

827 

8. Chengannor 

699 

575 

9. Ghaugimaolicry... 

720 

391 

10. KotUyam 

604 


11. Ettamanur 

702 

881 

13. Miaachil ... 

414 

316 

• 18. Todopniha 

105 

52 

14. Marattapasha ... 

563 

288 

15. Knnnatnal 

489 

348 

16. Alangad 

383 

U9 

17. Cardamom Hills 

• 

64 

81 

Total 

8,898 


Tom, Su«,,,,., 
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SUBBIDIAIW Table I. — Dklribulion of Castes mm’>ering 10,000 and alow. 
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Sdbsidiakt TabsIiB I. — - Dktr^ttion of Castes nimimit 


(B) OiHsm. 




1 

17 

Wetimi IHviiion, 


1. AgastUvaram ... 

631 

2. Eiuniol 

2,254 

3. Vilavankod 

717 

4. Ncyyatt’nkara ... 

685 

6. Trivandrum ... 

1,085 

6. Chirayinkil 

582 

7. Quilon ... 

3,009 

8. Karunagapalli ... 

284 

9. Kartikapalli 

114 


10. Ambalnpuzha 

11. Sliertftllay 

12. Parur 

13. Vttikftin 
U. Tim valla 
13. Mavclikara 


<HV 




Fetsa'.es. 

31 

22 


Total ... 

0,770 

4,715 

5,055 

343,265 

Haste rn Division, 





1. Tovala 

69 

31 

38 

l?98 

2. Kulkulam 

688 

361 

.322 

933 

3. Nodumaiigftd ... 

328 

]ti5 

163 

6,587 

4. Kottar.vkara ... 

659 

371 

288 

9,713 

5. Pattanapuram ... 

808 

?97 

411 

5,149 

6. Shencottah ... 

331 

151 

180 

735 

7. Kuiinattur 

763 

393 

575 

10,689 

8. Chengannur 

613 

316 

to 

16,243 

9. Chauganachcry ... 

103 

27 

■ 

76 

12,100 

10. Kottayam 

4i0 

tMl 

■ 199 

16314 

11. Ettumunur 

149 

8^ 

- t 

06 

14v444 

12. Minnchil 

906 

1 465 

ill 

8,709 

13. Todupuzhi 

19 

1 

9 

5,090 

Ik Miivattupujsha ... 

m 

66 

.55 

15,998 

I."). Kuniiatnad 

13 

8 

5 

15.978 

16. Alangad 

... 



H.715 

17. Cardamom Hills 

541 

320 

221 

414 

, Totu ... 





Total, Siati 
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SuBSiWABT Table L—DisinMion of Caste$ numbering 10 fiOO and above, -‘(Cwii) 


Natural Divisions anp Taluks. 

(H) Kollax. 

(H) EruTiv. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 


Femalea, 

1 

32 

38 

84 

35 

86 

87 

Western Dinsicn, 

1. Agastisraram ... 

174 

88 

91 

72 

29 

43 

% Eraniel 

163 

80 

83 

96 

49 

47 

3. Vilavankocl ••• 

281 

112 

119 

18 

11 

7 

4. Neyyattinktm ... 

84S 

415 

430 

95 

55 

40 

5. Trivandnim 

250 

96 

154 

286 

132 

101 

0. Chivayinkil ... ... 

205 

140 

115 

9,915 

4,648 

5,267 

7. Quilon 

990 

622 

468 

3,379 

1,645 

1,734 

8. Karunagnpnlli ... 

904 

484 

470 

2,285 

1,066 

1,169 

0. Kartikapalli ,.. 

613 

316 

307 

319 

176 

143 

10. Ambalapueha ... 

516 

247 

269 

24 

11 

13 

11. Shertallay 

668 

3U. 

353 

129 

70 

59 

12. Parur ... ... 

421 

198 

223 

30 

15 

15 

13. Vaiknm 

« 

490 

2't^ 

247 

55 

30 

25 

14. Tiruvalla 

1.128 

601 

034 

401 

205 

196 

If*. Mavelikara 

793 

372 

421 

5,101 

2,488 

2,610 

Totai 

8,441 

4,177 

4,264 

22,105 

10,625 

11,480 

Emieni Divisiwi. 

1. Tovala ... 

36 

17 

19 

20 

9 

11 

2. Kalkulani ... ... 

108 

56 

52 

40 

18 

22 

3. Nedumaiigad... 

244 

115 

129 

2,460 * 

1,241 

1,219 

4. Kottarakara 

973 

490 

483 

9,059 

4,438 

4,621 

f*. rattanapuram ... 

736 

379 

857 

2,647 

1,415 

1,232 

t). Shencottnh 

453 

211 

212 

75 

33 

42 

7. Kuiinattur ... ... 

775 

387 

388 

12,484 

5,963 

6,521 

8. Chcngaiinur ... 

974 

519 

455 

4,295 

2,078 

2,217 

0. ChangauHchcry 

938 

489 

444 

33 

20 

IS 

10. Kottayara 

1.285 

664 

571 

22 

9 

13 

11. Kttumamir 

1,209 

624 

W 

40 

20 

20 

12. Miiiachil 

943 

475 

468 

... 


... 

13. Todupuzlia ... 

^43 

326 

317 

... 


... 

14. MuvattupuzKa . . 

2,492 

1,274 

1,218 

Ill 

55 

56 

16. Kuiuiatnad 

1,609 

779 

830 

140 

73 

67 

16. Alongml h* 

516 

250 

266 

1 

43 

’ 24 

19 

17i Cardamom HiUs 

22 

15 

1 

1 ' 

10 

4 

6 

• Total. 

18,^1 

7,100 

6,801 

21,479 

15^ 

16^ 

TprfL, Statb.m... 


11,277 

U,066 

sa.«84 

36.006 

I7l6t0 
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Subsidiary Table T.-Didrihutmi of Cadcn numhcrhuj 10 , M ) and 


(C) Native Curisiian . 


(H) Navau. 


Fcinal(;.4. i IViboius. Mulo.s Ftnuilr.s. 


10,880 

15,170 

8,021 

ll.ODS 

0,710 

1,200 

10,000 


10,0-20 

5,085 

5,511 

0,20:1 

•1,002 

4.571 

20,1 Mill 

i:{,32‘t 

12,070 

;;2,025 

10,811 

iiUll 

21,101 

1 10,801 

10,200 ; 

11, 10 

7,5;{8 i 

0,072 

55,800 

1 28,701 

27,102 

i8,<;o:i 

9,571 

9,020 


2.175 2.2.S0 

5.07 i ,V.io| 

17.8:»0 17,501 

18,875 18.'i7:» 

l‘2,:7;i 

I5,::;7 15,51 >8 

lO.OSl 

lo.or.i i(».:);o 


lo,o:;o 15;; 12 

Ki.o.ii i().:{io 


(11) P\MAHAVI. 

I 

5i» 00 j n 

57 f. ‘2(:i ! :l',) 

I 

(KH n;'5 I V7.. 

( 

1<M 02 00 

coii ;;:r) ‘;i:h 

(i.-ts Ml 5 5:;i 


olill 282 2H: 


15 t 0 0 

5:i 27 2(i 

t 

501 281 2)7 

|»10 101 

2.0;t2 2 7;. 




I5;i 

i.o;;7 

K.HIM 

v.ir>i 

4,.1)05 

II 

11. MOO 
12.2H5 
7,7«:i 
7.97(1 
fl.iSI 
i.5Hl 
1.5HI 
0,778 
1015 
5.20’1 
21 

101,195 
200,021 1 
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SnBsiDUBT Table l-DUtribution ofOastee mmhmng lOjOOOtand above -(Oonid) 


NmBAi Divisions and Taidks. 


West&m Division, 
1. Agastisvaram 

а. Eraniel 

8. Yilavankod 
4. Neyyattinkai’a ... 

б. Trivandrum 

6. Ohirajinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli ... 

9. Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuzba 

11. Shertallay 

12. Parur 
18. Vttikani 
14 Tiruvalla 

lo. Mavelikara ... 


Eastom Division, 

1. Tovala 

2. Kalkulam 

8# Nedumangad ... 

4. Kottorakara 

6. Pattaiiapuram . , , 

C. Shencottah 

7. Kunnattur 

8. Ohonganniiv 

9. Ohanganaohery ... 

10. Kottnj-am 

11. Ettumanur 

12. Miuachil 

13. Todupuzha 

14. Muvattupuzha ... 

18. Kamiatnad 

10 Alangad 
17. Cardamom Hills 


(H) PmYAir, 


Persons. Males. Females. 


62 63 


7,551 
5,730 
2,372 
2,649 1,330 

560 289 

373 198 

792 
715 
484 
1,005 
142 j 
134 j 
631 
2,821 
2,274 i 


(H) PtniAUK. 


4,806 

2,286 

2.5?0 

4,804 

2,896 

2,408 

2,883 

1,611 

1,372 

1,699 

844 

QO 

tm 

1,049 

896 

1,966 

960 

1,006 

4,232 

2,183 

2,019 

2,304 

1,189 

1,115 

2,670 

1,.U1 

1,247 

2,413 

1,273 

1,140 

1,548 

791 

741'' 

363 

193 

170 

64 

33 

31 

1,951 

998 

953 

8,057 

1,581 

1,5 6 

1,033 

526 

507 

4,^03 

2.286 

1,817 

41,741 


; 0. BV 

69,974 

Si 

ji isr 



64 

66 

66 

4,005 

4 

2 

2,860 

89 

42 

1,121 

1,294 

670 

1,319 

13,901 

7,069 

271 

11,227 

5,624 

17.1 

2,950 

1,424 

389 

6,715 

3,365 

341 

5,168 

2,700 

2;i8 

3,754 

1,934 

489 

5,690 

2,870 

81 

6,198 

8,153 

60 

3,712 

1,843 

319 

11,849 

5,726 

1,385 

15,247 

8,092 

1,081 

10, .361 

5,393 

14,134 

97,565 

49,907 


Total 
Total. Ftatb 
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9 

Subsidiary Table l.-Distnbniion of Castes numbering 10, 000 and ab0M.-{OQiUd.) 



(SI Vumt^ 


Males. Females. Persons. 


1 


77 

We$iern Dirmon* 



1. Agaetievaram 

... 

... 

2. Eranicl 

... 

... 

3. Vilayankod 



4. Noyyattinkara ... 

... 

... 

5, TriTandrum 


7 

6. Chirayinkil 

... 


7. Quilon 



8. Karunagapalli ... 


191 

9. Kartikapalli 

... 

:u 

10. Ambalapuzha ... 


880 

11. Shertallay 


2,050 

IS. Parur 


3,377 

13. Yaikaro • 

... 

6.278 

14. Tiruvalla 


... 

15. Mavelikara 

... 

... 

Totat,. 


13,414 

Eatiern Dirimn, 



1. Torala 

... 


3. Kalkulam 

... 


8. Nedumangad ... 

... 


4. Kottarakara 

... 

... 

0. Pattanapuram ... 


... 

6. Shencottah 

... 


7. Knnnattur 



8. Chengannnr 



9. Changanaohery... 


10 

10. Kottayam 


111 

11. Efctamanur 

•M 

596 

12. Minachil 

... 

... 

13. Todupuzha 

... 


XL Muvattopuzha ... 


46 

15. Ktinnatnad 


345 

16. Alangnd 

... 

142 

17. Cardamom Hills 

• 

... 

#■ 

Total., 



Total, Sta» 

t 

H664 


Females. 


81 83 



690 


7^16 f 


1,461 
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ScBsiDiABY Table II.-'-SuMtwwti* 0/ CaHei mih « tfrMpih ^ 



Anipattnn 


Brahmin (Muliiyuln Totti) 


Brahmin (Namputii i) 


Brahmin (Tamil) ... 


Channan.. 


1. Nasuvau 

2. Malayala . . 


1. Kolthachchan 

2. Malayala . . . 
8. Pandi 

4 . Tachchan ... 


1. Tim valla Desi 


1. Ottu 

3. Yatrakali . . , 


1. ABhiasahaarain 

2. Brahatcharanam 
8. Mnkkaniaii 

4 . Sanketi 
Yataman ... 

6. Yataman, Chola Deaam 
Yataman, Yata Desam. . 


1. Itanat 





Chekkula 


Chetti ... 


2. 111am 
8. Kana 

4 . Kanikkumattai 

5. Kavara 

h, Kiriyam ... 

7. Mutta 

8. Natan 

9. Tfippapjmr* 


1, Pulva 


1. Asaivam ... 
% Kala 

3. JfConaka .. 

1 Nancbinat ... 
«>. Satra 
finpantara 

1 
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-*«<« iinimi'ii'i'i.'' ■ '-■ — 

. SojMBDttW jEMtt* 11.— ^wWieiriow of Cwk) with a ttrenglh of IfiOO imd over.—(Confd.) 


Cast*. 

Number of 

SUB-UIV!- 

SIGNS. 

• 

SUB-DIYISION. 

Stkkkcth. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

Dftv* M* 

46 

1. Chova 

380,686 



2. Kuril .. ... *•» 

8»187 



8. Miilayala ... 

M,i80 



1. Muttlbun ... 

2,078 



5. Pftndi ... > • 

7,433 



0. Pamli Illam 

i,»ro 



7. Tiyyan 

11,287 

Ilajrtia ••• 

a 

1. Oimam PariHba 

».S»1 

KAmmala 

7 

1. Malayala ... 

1,281 



2. PaiuU 

0,443 

Kanpm ... ... 

a 

1. MubaH . . * 

1,138 

KoUab «•» «»* **’ 

10 

1. Kaclichu ... •“ 

1,»S4 



2. Malayala ... 


Konkani... 





7 

1. Bruluniii ••• 

6,0(H 

ft 


a. SaruHV.itu ... 

1,0.11 

Kuravan... 

18 

1. Kekka ... • 

ilSSO 


4 

2. Kunta 

i II.lilH 



3. Malayala ... 

i 8,101 

• 


i. Nnnchi 

i •n.m 

Kaanan ... 

11 

1. Patiyaii 

! I,I«W 

Haran ... 

31 

1, Iniiiiil 

8,0.19 



2. Sitikaii 

I 1,810 

i 

MaiftTft ... 



i 


21 

1, C|irutalikfttii 

1.MIH 

i 

1 


2. KoiitakkHlii 

1 2.W.4 

1 




' l,KiH 

' ' 


3. Kottali 

1 

... 

110 

1, Itarhclori .. 

1 22,!M* 




' Mt.107 



2. Illam 




3. Karichcba 

I 




I 0,021 



4. Kamvelam 

1 




1 • 86,104 



h, Kiriyaro . 

i 
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SoBSiDUBT Tabu II.— fifttWtvmon* of Caoteo with a tlnngth of 1,000 and ov«r,~-’ (Conld.) 


CA8T1. 

NlTMBVa OF 
Sub-divi- 
sions. 

Sub-division. 

Strbngtu. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Nayar (contd,) 


6. Podamangalam 

6,175 



7. Pallichchan ... 

2,277 



8. Pantari 

1,388 



0. Paravur Svarupam 

2,705 



10. Pattazhi Illam 

1,018 



11. Pulikka ... 

1,678 



12. Svarupam ... 

100,418 



13. Vatti 

1,339 



14. Veliyam 

1,308 

Pallan ... 

20 

1. Amma 

1,448 

Pantaram 

• 

26 

1. Matapati ... 

1,690 



2. Saiil^ ... 

2,153 



3. Vairavi 

1,271 

Paraya ... 

63 

1. Champa 

6,127 



2. Kola 

.1,614 



3. Pani 

1,774 

• 


4. Paiidi ... , 

14,142 



5. Tinta 

14,665 



6. Jiniulla 

2,191 



7. Vel 

1.999 

Pulaya ... 

80 

1 Ina 

• 

2,881 



2 Kana 

89,685 



3 Kanaklra ... 

1,760 



4 .•? 

6,554 

- 


«> Kunippaa — ••• 

8.468 



0 Patinjaran ... 

1U76 



7 Farova 

«l09O 



8 Phbu 

4,605 



9 Pichobatan ... 

3,031 



10 TDtta ... ••• 

21,386 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OCCUPATION. 

(TABLES XV, XVA amd XVL) 


221. The rehim of orupat!on^22fi. Comjnrison with 1891^^229 
of resnlt8--230. Clavdfic ition a hnte 1--231. (knipaDn Tables- 2:. 
cord at frcvious C(mvfes ami I 'md of a ftporis(w^233. Trcatmcm 
tistics — 2t34, StremjTi of the miin Chases compare ! — 238, Chm A. (ioverm 
merit— 236. Order /. Admintstrnllon—231, Class H, Pasture and Atjrl 
culture— 238. Order IV. Prorision ami Care of Animals— 239. Order V. 
Aqricultnre—240. Class C. Personal services— 241. Order 17. Personal, 
Household a*id Savtirj/ s'^rn'C'^ — 242, (da^s P. Preparation and Supply 
of MaPrla^ Suhstanr,s~-2i3. Order VI f. Poof Drink an! StimnhnU— 244, 
Order VIII. Lifht^ Forme, dr. Order IX. Puildinasi Order X, Vehicles 
and Vessels — 245. Order XI. Suonlem'^Jtt try rciiuiretw'nU 246. Order 
XII. Textle Fabrics and Dres^ — 247. Order XIII. Metals and, Precious 
stmes — 248. Order XIV. (Hass. Eir'k^.n and S'o'i^-wire — 249. Drier 
XV. Wool, C vie and Le ives—259. Ordr XVI. Dnnjs. Dyes, ((r: Order 
XVII. Leather and (lorn — 251.C!ats P. Commerce. Tr insport and St tr lye— 
252. Order XVI II. Commerce — 253. Or Hr XIX. Transport and Stony'* -- 
254. Class F. Pro^essims — 255. Orler XX. LcAr ie l and .\rtistic profc't- 
iims — 256. Order XXL Sno''t—2i7. Cl ts'i (I. Cnskillel Ltbnnr, notayri 
cultural — 258. Class II. Meins of sfCnis^enc* inDpvidenf of nrc.upatim — 
25.9. Occupations in uruin anlrura^ are is — 260. Distribution bctiree i town 
and cnnntry-^26L Return of workers an I depend mts--262. Propurtim of 
dependents to actual workers— 263. Proporfbni of w wkcrs an f dependvils 
in total supported — 264. Occup ations of fern i^es—265. Occup itions of sH ctel 
castes — 266 . (nstnictions re jarlim subsid'ary oc 'upationH — 261. Occupa- 
tions com’).ned with ayrkulture — 268. Other subsidiary occupations. 

• 

General. 

227, Statistic}! o'* o:!cnpatIon arc t^'c most important of all the (x'hh’ih pnrti- 
cu^ars as they beir closely on tlic general (*conomic 
nsmnmofOeoup'^ti:!!. p-oifr ss of the pcop’c (mumenU'd. The 

nature and scope of the enquiry attempted iiiiy be gathered from tlic lollnw.ng 
instructions issued. 

CoUimm 9 and 10. ( Oeeupation or means of sMdence of actual worherr). 

[By “actnul workers” is niiatit llio,.') who actinlly <l‘> worker eirry on hii.ine*" either 
iwawnallv or by means <A sarvants, or wh. live o. i.rivat.- i.r.nerty, snah as |«•n.ion, r.-nt from 
konswor land, Ao., no matter whether the in-ome from tiuil work, husin.-ss, or i.roje-rly, is or 
i» not enoDgh tit snp[)ort him or her entirely.] 

If the person abont whom parlieol.r. are heii. r entere.1 in the seheilule U- an “.vtna| 
worker” as above expl.iine l, he sho-ild Iw a.ke I whether he bis inor- than one <K en|«ition or 
W<«M of «ib»i4eiioe. If he says only one, that oeeupation or means of soUstenco sSouhl be 
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ocoufUim. 


[i. ascertained and entered in column 9 in accordance with the direotiona giVao ih the aneofeding 
17 * paras. If he says he has more than one oocu{)ation or means oE aatMiistefict<| he ahoalj be 
asked which is the injst iin^)ortant occapatioii, t. a., that on which he aiiendi the most time 
and which yields the gri!ateit income. Details re;;irding this shonld be entered in oolnmn 9 
and details regarding the one next in im^>ortaiice in column 10. On no acoonnt^shoold more 
timn one occupation or means of subsistence 1)6 entered either in column 9 or 10. 

In filling these columns, general or indefinite terms such as Vrvice,* ^Ooternment 
service,* ‘shop-keeping,’ ‘writing,* ‘labour,* &c., should not be used. You should fiad out and 
state the exact kind of service, the goods sold, the class of writing or labour. 

If a man says his occupation is ‘service*, distinguish Government service and Railway 
service stating, in each, his rank, what branch ho serves in, and the nature of bis work. 

In the dase of domestic service, state precisely the kind of service rendered and also enter 
the occupation of the person to whom it is rendered, r. Vakil’s cook, &c. 

Perseus temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous 
occu atim. 

{?h ‘w pensioners as Civil or Military, as the case may be. Shew persons who live on the 
rent of lands or buildings in towns as land- »r(ls. 

Shew mortgagees and persons who livj on money lent at interest or on stock, bond or 
other securities, as capitalists. 

In the case of agriculture, distinguish {a) Rmt receivers, (b) Aotnal cultivatoni, inclnding 
sharers and (c) Field labourers, separating th )3e regularly employed from those who work by 
the day or by contract for particular pieces of work. 

Show gardeners and growers of special products such as cardamoms, betel, pepper, graft 
mango, &c., separately. 

In the case of labourers, not being agricultural labourers, distinguish ordinary coolies 
such as earth workers, from labourers in mines, stating in this case the substanoe mined, such 
as plumbago, coal, mica, &c., and oporatives in mills, workshops or factories, stating the kind 
of mill or factory, such as cotton mills, rice mills, coir-yarn works, &c. 

In the case of clerks under private employ such as merchants, &c., show the exact oc* 
cupation of the clerk’s employer, such as ti.nbor merchant’s accountont, and show separately 
accountants, cashiers, typists and sales-mon in shops. 

In the case of traders, specify carefully the kind of trade and state whether they make 
what they deal in. 

In the case of large manufacturers, show the proprietor as a manufacturer and specify 
the branch of manufacture, as cotton manufacturer, 4c. For minor industries, state precisely 
the nature of the work done, for example, whether a weaver weaves cotton, silk, carpets, 4o^ 
whether a bangle maker makes bungles of glass or lac and so on. 

In the case of persons engaged in the preparation and supply of material substances, dis* 
tihguish those engaged in hand industries and those who own or are employed in mills or 
factories whether large or small and whether under European or native management. If, for 
example, a man says he is a sugar refiner or is engaged in making jaggery, he shonld be asked 
whether he works at home or in a regular factory. If a man describes himself as a weaver, 
he should be asked pet merely what substance he weaves, but whether he works a hand-loom 
of his own or is employed in a power-looin mill. 

Women and children who work at any occupation of«whatever kind, not being an amuse- 
ment or of a purely domestic character, such as cooking, must be entered in eolumn (9) 
whether they earn wages or not. llice-husking and helping in cultivation or weaving are ex- 
amples of this kind. 

Column (tl). (If dependent^ principal occupaiim or meani of iubtUtence of actual wnker 
on vohdm dependent). 

This column should only contain particulars for a person who does not work or carry oa 
business either personally or by means of servants and who owns no private property. Such 
k person should be asked by the Enumerator “Un whom do you depend for jour livelihood?” 
The reply will be “on such and such a person.” The Enumerator should then writaki this 
solemn principal occupation entered agaiost die person so named. If the (lerson so named 


OOPOIATION. 


m 


Ktrt In .no'hff Bnnmwtor mni4 Me«,Uin by ih. princip,! o«i,p,iio» U ’ 

(hit p«nM>, And wter it m detail in the manner ex{dained in the premline iiaramph Ai 
already atoted, no partioolara reprding an aoM worker ahould be .-ntered in tbU ooluinn. 

In the case of a joint family several members of whloh earn monev, enter in rolomn 11 
the ocoopaUon which the eldest or chief member o! the family considers to bo the most im- 
portant. 

Guard against the mistake of entering servants as nocaasarilv de|ioiident npon the no. 
enpation of their masters. The cook of a Vakil, for instance, should be takei; as an actual 
worker and entered in column (9) ns a oook, and not in thia column as dependent upott 
tha Vakil. 




The ihstractiona as above detailed are fuller than tho&e rotating to the othef 
iteiDB of information rccor.led at the Census and it may be deemed even t(jo pro- 
lix; but considering the d flB(u'ty of the subject and the quality of the enumerating 
agency, it is only fair, as Mr. Paines observed, to carry the explanations of what 
was wanted as far as the timj avaihble for the instruction of the agencies and the 
limits of th>jlr intelligence would allow, 


228. The most important features in the record of occupations at this Cen- 

compared with those < f 1891, At the 
CottiparlAoa wlsla ISdl. i ! 

last enumeration, only one column was Oirened, en- 
titled ‘Ocmpation or meins of subsistence,’ and in tlris, the occ ipations or means 
of Ilveliliood of all males and females were rccorled. In the evse of w< men and 
children doing no work, the occupation of the hea 1 of their family or of the person 
who supports them was entered and the word Mejrendent’ added thereto. In the 
final Tables compiled, the supporters and the suppt rfed *wcre shown together. 
Again, in regard to tWv) or more occupations followed by one ptrson, that only was 
entered whence his or her income was cliiefly derivc(i, except when the person 
owned or cultivated land in addition, when lx»th were entered. Accordingly, com- 
bined occupations were nut, as a rule, recorded or compiled. At this Census, the 
• column for occupation was split up into three as under; — 

OCoapation or moans of I 9. Principal occupation. 

Sttbsiitence of actual workers. 1 10. SuLnidiary occupation, if any. 

11. If dependent, principal occufio- 
• tion or means of Kiilwinlcnce of 

f the actual worker on whom de- 

pendent. 

In abstraction and tabulation, the actual workers, as being the more imfsirt* 
aift c'ass, were kept 83 p irate from th^ dc[>endents and the final Tabhis cmUKly 
^3S3*dl(F.T3nce8 and disting lish the funner by sex. Subsidiary occiijMitions have 
also been compiled and published as a sefnirate Tabic, |>artial ugriculturists being 
shown in the general Table of ojcupvtions, Th^rc arc a few other piunts of differ- 
^ce which will be referred to later on. 


229. The information collected under the instructions <letailcd in the pre- 
ceding paras waiiof a very extensive and varied kind, 
traliii of rdoulto. and difficulty was experienml in tabulating iindcr the 
heads prescribed a number of occu[)ations returned, either on account of the vague- 
ness of the terminology adopted or on account of the peculiar nature of the occii. 
pations followed. A few instances of plurality of occui>ations, chiefly them relating 
to the making and vending of articles and in some cases referring U) distinct groups, 
presents themselves and these had to be allocated to the apfiropriate Iwwlings. 
The tabulation and compilation of the occufiation Tables gave thercfi>re great 
trouble and took up a good deal of time. Care baa, however, laxm taken U» 
nature strict accuracy in the occupations returned and the slip system infruduced 
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OCCUI^IVOK. 


H. for the first time at th's Census rendered checking complete and easy and facilitated 
classification to a considerable extent. Though there is every reason to belfevc that 
the Tables pub’i Aed convey a correct idea of the occupatio lal conditi )nof the people, 
the complexity of the items returned and the nature of the subject-matter would lead 
one to consider the statistics as only an approximation, probably a v^ry close ap- 
proximation, to the actual state of affairs. But some small comfort may bederiv^ 
from the fact that even in the most advanced countries, occupational returns col- 
lected at a Census are not regarded as of any high value and can, in the words of 
Mr. Baines, “only be d gested with a copious sprinkling of explanatory salt.” On 
this account it is that a comprehensive industrial survey has been often propcsed 
to be substituted for a synchronous enumeration. In a country with agencies not 
of the^est kind, speeding over their work in a limited time, the difficulties must be 
mueh greater. Further, if specialisation of functions and infinite diversity are ob- 
stacles thrown in by the growing industrialism and commercialism of the west, 
pluralism in the matter of occupation rendered necessary by general economic 
depression, is no les^ a disadvantage here to complete and accurate statistics. In 
spite, however, of these and other difficulties, the returns may well serve the main 
object of giving an idea of the distribution and growth of the chief classes of 
occupations. They will show, for instance, how many persons are engaged by the 
State in keeping watch and ward over the life and property of the people; 
how many follow pastoral and agricultural pursuits; how miny minister to person il 
and domestic comforts; how many employ themselves at the raw materials of the 
earth ; how many are engaged in storing and tran^'p )rting these arFcles tQ the pla- 
ces which demand them; what number of per-^ons follow the different professions 
which emerge with increasing civilization; and finally how many helpless indivi- 
duals depend on others fi)r their daily sustenance. These broad classes may be di- 
vided into minor groups and the statistics recorded may be made to yield results of 
value and interest for all general purposes. 


230. All the occujxitions returned in the schedules have been grouped into 
8 main Classes which are divided into 24 OrJeh and 
OlaMUIoation adopted. sub-orders and further sub-divided into /^20 groups. 

The first three divisions are shown below with the number of groups entered against 
each, in order to present in one view the entire scheme of occupation-classification 
in its broad outlines. 


Classification of occupations and means of livelihood. • 


Cuss. 


Order. 


Sub-order. 


Number of 
Gxtouw. 


I. APMTKISTRA. 
TION. 


1. 

Civil Serrice of tlic Imperial 1 
Q iverTiiiirnt ) 

4 (1-5) 

lA. 

Service of llie Tabulatinj); 

State f ••• ... 


r 

Scrvi(^ of I/)eal and Muok*!- 1 

8 (5-8) 


pill RodkA ... ... ) 

3. 

Village Service 

8(8-11) 




11. DEPEXCE. 


4, Arny (Tinpf*nnl) 
4 a. Ain»v (IjfHul) 

5. Nnvjr and Marino 


6(11—17) 

8(17-ia) 


III. SERVICE OF 6. Ciril Officers 

NATIVE and) 

FOUErON 

STATES. ( 7. Mil!tu7 Offiowf. 


8(20-2^ 


. >(28-SS) 
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Cuii. 


■.--PAftnre Md 
ArHoultur«* 


l.-Ferftonal 8er- 
▼loea. 


O.— FrtparatlOB 
and SnpplF of 
Material Bnh» 
atanoea. 


Ordkr, 

IV. PROVISION AND 
CARE OF ANIMALS. 

V. AGRICULTURE. 


VI. PERSONAL, 
HOUSEHOLD 
AND SANITARY 
SERVICES. 


VII. FOOD, DRINK 
AND STIMULANTS. 


VIII. LIGHT, FUEL 
AND FORAGE. 


IX. BUILDINGS. 


X. VEHICLES AND 
VESSELS. 


XI. SUPPLEMENTARY 

requirements. 


XII. textile FABRICS 

and dress. 


ScB-oiiniiR. 

. Stock breeding tnd dealing. 

XuMuRn OK 
(JnoiM’jf. 

8 iUij 

. Trtining md C»ra of Aiiiiii»U, 3 (il3_ sc,) 

. L&iulboldcrH and Tenaiif#i,,. 

i (3li— .iH) 

. Agricultural LalK)nr. 

.*1 0H- 11) 

• Growth of spe<'ialprodiK't4 

13 (II— Jl) 

. Agricultural training and 1 , 

Supmismn, and Koreati^, J ~ 

Personal and Domestic Services 1) (00 — OH) 
Non-Doineatic Entcriainmont. (OH— 75) 

Sanitation. 

4 (75- 70) 

Animal Food.... 

H (70- 8,)) 

Vegetable Food. 

22 (h:,-^U)7J 

Diinks, Condiments and ) 
Stimulant.s ... ... J 

5H(107-100) 

Lighting 

10(1.10-140) 

Fuel and Forage 

.h(14G-i:»l) 

Building Materials 

11(101-105) 

• 

Artiticers in Building ... 

0(105-107) 

Railway and Tramway i 

plant ... ... J 

Carts, Carriages, etc. ... 

2(107-10H) 

C(I0H-17.'0 

Ships and Boat# 

4(17.»-170) 

Paper 

l(17H-18.1) 

Books and IVints 

7{18.1-IH()) 

Watclie.s, Clocks and ) 

Scientific Instruments ... f 

I(IHO-IHI) 

Carving and Engrawng 

8(11)1—505) 

Toys and Curiosities ... 

4(505-500) 

Music an<I Musical j 

Iiistfuiueiifs ••• I 

5(500-508) 

Bangles, Necklaces, Bea<ls, ) 
Sacred Thread.^, etc. . - ) 

Furnilure 

10(208—518) 

1(518-555) 

Harness 

M(555-55:») 

Tools and Machinery ... 

10(55.> -5d'») 

.Vrnis and Anununition ... 

j;}(5do-21H| 

Wool and Fur,, . 

7f5l8-5*M) 

Silk ... 

8( 5.i.;— 200) 

Cotton 

2t)(50fd— 580) 

Jute, Hemp, Coir,cU:. 

1 j(58.'J— 5H4) 




4^. Drc«ii. 
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ClA 80 . 


Obdsr. 


SUB-ORDBB. 


01 

Groups. 


r 


II.— Preparation 
and Supply of 
Material eub* 
atanoee.— 


XIII.METALS AND 
PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


43. Qoldj Silv^randPreciotiB Stones. 18(8O7-820J 

44. Brass, Coppor and Bell-Motal. ... 4(320-324] 

45. Tin, Zinc, QaicksilTor & Lead ... 2/'824.826] 

46. Iron and Steel. ... ... 4(826.830] 


XIV. GLASS, EARTHEN ( 47. Glass and Chinaware. ... 4(330.384' 

AND STONE \ 

WARE. ( 48. Earthen and Stoneware. ... 6(334.840 


XV. WOOD, C A N E ( 49. Wood and Bamboos. ... 7(340.847 

ANDLEAVES,. 

.. ETC. 50. Canework, Matting & LeaTes, etc. 3(347-350] 


XVI. DRUGS, GUMS,/ 
DYES, ETC. I 


51. Gnm. Wax, Resin and similar 

Forest produce. 

52. Drugs, Djes, Pigments, etc. 


1 11(350-361 
...19(361-880 


XVII. LEATHER. 58. Leather, Horn and Bones, etc. ...12(880-802 


S.— -Gonuneroey 
Tranaport, and 
Storaire. 


% 


, XVIII. COMMERCE. 


'64. Money and Securities ... 4(892-896 

55. General Merchandise 2(396-898 

56. Dealing unspecified 4(398-402 

. 57. Middlemen, Brokers and Agents... 7(402-409 


r58. Railway 


59. Road 


XIX, TRANSPORT AND I 
STORAGE.! 


60. Water 

61. Messages ... 


... 7(409-416 
... 7(416-423 
...10(423-488 
... 6(483-439 


62. Storage and Weighing. ... 5(489-444 


P. -Prolbasiona. 


XX. LEARNED AND 
ARTISTIC PRO- 
FESSIONS. 




XXI. SPORT. 


f68. Religion 
I 

64. Education .... 

65. Literature 

66. Law 

^ 67. Medicine 

68. Engineering and Surrey 

69. Nafhral Science 

70. Pictorial Art, Sculpture, etc, 

,71. Musi^, Acting and Dancing 
f 72. Sport 

I 78. Game, and ExhibitklDS 


XXII. EARTHWORK (74. Earthwork, etc. 
AND GENERAL ( 

LABOUR. ( 75. General labour 

XXIII. INDEFINITE * f 70. Indefinite 
DISREPUTABLES 
OCCUPATIONS. 177. Diwepntable 

of XXIV. INDEPENDENT. 

■lotoaoo lado* 
poBdoat of OooB- 
pottos. 


' 78. Property and Almt 
79. At tliePablu) charge 


«.-iniskUlod 
&o1>oar. not 
ArriOBltorsl. 


... 7(444-451 
... 8(451-454 
... 1(454-459 
... 7(459-466 
... 8(466-474 
... 6(474-479 
.. 4(479-488 
... 4(488-487 
... 4(487-491 
... 8(491-494 
... 6(494-500 
... 4(600-504 
... 1(504.505 
... 1(505-506 
... 4(506-510 
... 4(610-514 
... 7(614-520 
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Of the 520 ultmte groups taken up for classification, 225 have no figures to 
be entei^ Against them Most of these either refer to occui>ations non-existent in 
this countj 7 owing to the want of the connected raw materials to work upon, such 
as silk, gold, camphor, lac, cuteh, woo], &c., or else relate te occupations Incidental 
to a more ^vanced state of industrialism and to a more minute ditferentiation of 
functions than hasbeen attained here, such as chemical, soapand glass fivctories, taime. 
ries, iron and brass foundries, &c. Leaving these, we have 295 occupational gmim 
among which the population enumerated has been distributcnl with reference to indi. 
vidual means of subsistence. A few necessary alterations from the prescrilied 
grouping have had to be made which will be briefly touched n\)on. In tlie first 
Jilace, persons in the Civil ^d Military service of His Highness the Maha llajah’s 
Government have been grouped under separate heads and thus distinguished from 
those in the employ of the British Indian Government. The State Anchal Deimrt- 
ment has been sub-headed and seimrated from the Postal. The distinction thus 
taken between the Travancore service and the British agencies has been attended 
to throughout. Secondly, excluding such entries as were not exactly covered by 
any of the prescribed groups, but which, after enquiry and correction, were fitted 
into the one appropriate to it, there were returned certain occupations which were 
not provided for in the list and might be considered as imprtant or ])cculiar 
to this country. For instance, under Order X, ‘‘ Vehicles and Vessels,” the sub-order 
of ‘ Ships and Boats’ provide for the group, ‘Shipwrights,’ ‘boatbuilders,’ &c. Boat- 
builders are hot necessarily sellers too and the^ vending has been returned as the 
occupation of as many as that of the building is. The chain of liackwater com- 
munication over half the littoral tracts render boats indisixiliBable and as the rnak- 
Jtig and selling them is largely carried on, it is desirable to distinguish the two 
occupations. The vending of boats has accordingly been treated under a sub- 
head (Group No. 175a). Again, the groups opened in connection with medicine ‘ 
relate to practitioners with or without diplomas, dentists and similar si)ecialiHtH, &c. 

On this side of the coast, the inevitable barber is not the general medical conferee 
and the ancient Hindu medicine of Ashtangahridaya has long Ixicn practised hy a 
specially trained class to an extent unknown elsewhere. Though of late, western 
tnethods have ha4 greater influence, the help and encouragement which indigenous 
medicine is receiving at the hands qjF Government must doubtless tend to reha- 
Ulitate the ancient science. The Vydians returned as such are now in a minority; 
still it would be interesting to watch their progress from decade to <i(icad(!. Allied to 
this class are the collectors and sellers of medicinal herbs who arc groujM^d un<Ier 
Again, cadjan or palm-leaf umbrellas are a peculiarity of thcj country and 
^*the whole of Southern India does not produce similar ones.” They are obeniKjr, 

Iwt longer and rougher wear Ihd give more effective protection against sun and min 

than cloth umbrellas which, however, are fast displacing them. 1 he advnnfiige of 

fcdng easily folded and the status that attaches to all foreign manufr<’tures ha\c 

®ade cloth umbiellas part of the necessary outfit of even the j)oor up-country 1 ra- 

vancorean. The number of cad jan-iimbrella-ifiakcrs returned at the Census is shown 

in group 349(i. The variety of materials ol>tairic<l from the ocKcmniit tree* which is 

I«^Iy cultivated have given sco|)e to distinctive occufiations which, in view nf their \ 

faiportance, deserve separate recordation. This is done, for instence, in group lOJa 

which shows the dealers in eofra, an article of exprt, and in group 159a winch 

^wtingoishes the makers of tliatch from the dealers therein, it Ixdng an iin|K)rtaiit 

buildbg material freely used in the bouses of all classes as providing efficient shelter 

Against heat and cold. There is, again, another interesting occupation winch may ho 
*®id to be almost monopolised by the Konkani and the I antarani. le nrpn tm 
rdiihed by all and finds a large sale with the well-to-do classc^s. The making of 







...... ... , . 

p» dm cpiuiiment U ^en jtkdiing to setde mto a lepmto ^ lij' it^ 
^'deal^ in this commodity are shown in s^-gponp ati r— * --* 


The 


of the scheme of classification has been to ^stinguish 

articles from those who sell them, the latter have been fiwmer 


by means of sub-groups in a few cases in which provision has mt been made in 
tlie,prescribed list. Every care has been taken to restrict the number of sob-groups 
and the occupations thus recorded do not exceed a doeen. In view of their distinct 
interest and of the fact that they provide sustenance for a nutober oif: people 
who exclusively follow them,* they may not be . undeserving of separate notice. 
The occupations actually followed are taken for guidance in the matter of record- 
ation, even where they do not square widi pre-formed groups, wide deviations and 
multiplications being carefully guarded against. Further, sepanri;e figures can 
never be a defect and may bo easily merged into totals, whenever necessary. 


231. Statistics of occupation have been embodied in three Tables. Table 
XV ^ves a general summary of the occupations, ac* 
OoonpstioB Vaklea. (jop^ing to the classified list, for the State as a whole 
in the Imperial series and for the component Taluks in the Provincial series. Ta- 
ble XVA shows the subsidiary occupations returned. The occupations of certain 
selected castes are embodied in Table XVI. Separate statistics have also be^ com- 
piled for the urban aroas and are published along with Provincial Table XV . In the 
Imperial series, the occupations in towns are shown by sub-orders in Part II of 
Table XV. 


A series of Subsidiary Tables is appended to this Chapter which pre^t 
the salient features of occupational statistics from divws standpoints. Table I gives 
the general distribution of occupation by Classes, Ordew and sub-orders. Tables 
II, III, IV and V exhibit the territorial distribution of the agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and professional populations respectively. The variations in the strength 
of the occupations since 1891 are shown by Orders in Table VI. The occupations 
of females by Orders and sub-orders are given in the two Tables, Vll and VIIL A 
summary of combined occupations returned is entered in Table IX and occupation 
by selected castes, in Table X. The occupations followed in urhu and rural areas 
are distinguished in Table XL 


232. Information in respect of occupation was collected at all the Gensnaes 
since 1875. A perusal and, comparison of the inatmp- 
tions issuedshow agpatol rise in improvement and 
wmvMiMn. elaboration. The h«ifc, under which partMars 


have been recorded and compiled accordingly differ to n wide ex^t. T^^^t « 
uniformity in.proccdure has led to marked diversity in the constitution of the divi- 
sions and sub-divUions of the different clas^ of QpeuB^tioos. In 1875* tJ» 
groups of classification were (I) Professional, (nfDomea^, (lU) 

(IV) Agricultural, (V) Industrial and (VI) Indefinite and Non-pw^mstivitiy?^^ 
were sub-divided into 18 Orders which do not appear to have^ split up 
ther for the recoiding of statistic^ Em in reapact of these, %«» 
only for adult nude workers. In 1881, the Oaases and Orders^ 
these latter were divided into 45 sub-orders and 185 groups, uiaJ^ jmg 
cemprised into 101 headings at the tabtdatien st^. The 18 -Qr ^ of 

not, hojfrtm 

to he sm at the later ^nsus, whole ^ 00 - or 


mated witiloth^ 
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male and female, in respect of the 45 sub-orders, but no statistics are available for nut. sss. 
the final Ijtonps, At the 1891 Census, the six chief Classes were enlarged into seven 
by splitting up the first, viz.^ ^ProfessionaF into ‘Government service’ and ‘Profes- 
gions/ The main Classes were divided into 24 Orders, 77 sub-orders, 110 groups 
and 478 denominations of occupations, the figures returned relating to 23 Orders, 

73 sub-orders, 104 groups and 295 denominations. The State totals were further 
shown by three age-periods. The groups of 1891 differed fmn those of 1881, 
while the statistics compiled referred to actual workers together with their dciKmd- 
ents, and not to workers only as at the 1881 Census. This rendered detailed com- 
parison impossible. A rough one was attemptal in respect of the chief Classes but 
that of male actual workers only, on the assumption that nearly all males 
above the age of 15 came under this category.^ 

At this Census, the seven main Classes have been expanded into eiglit by split- 
ting the last into two divisions. The Orders and sub-orders have been mainly the 
same, but the groups differ to some extent. The chief difference between the two 
Censuses is with reference to the compilation of the statistics. Workers have now l)oen 
distinguished by sex and these again separated from dependents. The age-]RTi(xls 
have been dispensed with. In these circumstances, comparison on a common basis 
with the previous Censuses is jK)8sible only to a limited extent, r#;., with the actual 
workers of 1881 and with the total workers and dependents of 1H91. Even In these 
cases, the unprecedented increase in population yi influencing the variations in the 
figures compared has to bo noted, as it is likely to obscure the value of any d(nluc- 
tions drawn in respect of the growth or decline of particular t)ccu|)iit ions. In view, 
therefore, of some differences in the groups, only the main Classes and OrdcTs could 
be usefully compared. A Subsidiary Talkie (VI) is annexed coiupfiring the occu- 
pations of this and the previous Censuses by Orders, by way of su|)plementing this 
treatment. A perusal of this Table will show the wide variations just alluded to. 

• In view, however, of the importance of the subject, attempt will be made, as far us 
possible, to gauge the progress or retrogression of the scviu’al occujjiitions; but the 
results arrived at have to te taken subject to the remarks I lenu'n before mack*. 

233. In dealing with the subject matter of this Chai)ter, the general distri- 
bution of* the tot^il |)opulation by occn|>ation will In? 

Vraatmeat of statiatlM. examined. The primary classes will be taken up 

SBriatim and briefly commented on, their dynamical aH|M*ct and the territorial 


• Vidi pages 577—6, Census Report for 1891. 

tuot. Th. (oUowlng eitract from tKC.n«« Report of ..plain. .lea'I-' "n ■■l"l^‘•nl oi o . upalioo 

«iWe« In the J CenniMn. In ttw 1875 Cenro. ol Ttavnncore. the oci.i|«ti..i. rnlriCT .v.rc MH.ur. -l onl. |oi lo-ile -.'lui 
•■■Murked in ray Rqxirt:— Women and clilldren have not Iwn enicrwi under it. lhoii^;h in n);uiy mit.intiO ity o o fiw wme 
«»»e occupation or other os a means of livelihood. In the Xorthern T.-ilukr tl.e womc-n n. ,nilv cnK4|>v<l in the o 

•*»cnri' (coconnul hu>k), th. (ir.t of th. colr-makinB opurati.,... Several lmnd.e.lH -d .hem, e.|«lally ot Ih. ' 

•«P»oyod os ooon«» in the Public Works Department The liUle Ms under i j yean ot who are rdurne s 
^ ^or mt ore generally engaged in the occupation of Ihclr parents gr guardian,; of conr-c tne lu*i)fcr and i»o . i ^ 
do not come under this category.' 

ThtlWi Census was a step in advance. Tills cohimn applied to all, whethu imn. 
being Ihot the perwjo^ included should actually do m»rk contributing to the family iiiM.inc, 

I« 9 i.-The present Census is fuller, but takes a slightly different view of .H:cupatjfms. \S e 
*the«Maiif itfittbthkned of evtry n»n, woman or clUld, in the Klngdom.is thestandarf , opp»M: a mj employmrnt. 

.rn'* ^lic w!!- •p'! .i... .I'. - ^ 

they were, of course, shown under Uidr respective occupations. " 

/VW per coni of the total populaUon are returnwl under the duTerent 

or jno per emit of the total populatioo In 187S. *nd yyH f- cent UirevUn 

bcttlv^ the three reeolU U due to the different standpoints a<.opted U>r siewi g i ^ 

-Pagii 56t>{6a and ii6>ii7]. 
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CXI. distribution of the most important among them being glanced at en passant The 
***• consideration of the Orders, sub-orders with the important groups comprised in the 
latter will then be proceeded with. In so viewing the subject, the figtnpes for any 
occupation or group of occupations will, unless otherwise expressed, always refer to 
the total number of persons — ^actual workers together with their dependents — who 
are supported by it. After this general review, a few special features of the occu- 
pational statistics will be taken up, such as, (1) occupations in urban and rural 
areas, (2) proportion of workers and dependents, (3) occupations of females, (4) 
occupations by caste, tribe or race and (.5) combined occupations. 


Distribution of the Population by Occupation. 

234. The general distribution of the population according as they follow one 

or other of the main classes of occupations reveal fea- 

^^OlaMM^o^mpar^dT J^i^tural to a country where the varied industrial 

activities characteristic of an advanced civilization are 

conspicuously deficient. Nearly one-half of the population are now agricultural in 

their pursuits, and if to these we add the un- 
CLASS. STflEHOTH. Jjyg 

A. (lovernment 48,017 i * i • i 

B. PaHiure and Affriculturo .. 1,400,688 a variable measure, we get nearly two-thirds 

C. Peraonal tovice* 62,980 , , . ,,, , 

D. Preparation and Supply of of the entire population WllO iOOK lip tO agTl- 

E. Transmit 'and Culture in One form or other for their means 

F. Pro^Si !! !! i’ of sustenance. Of the total number shown 

H in'd6^nd«nV!i°”^’.’ !! under agriculture and forming 47 percent, of 

m : ;r:~ the entire ixipulation, 371 per cent, are either 

landholders or tenants and the rest are labour- 
ers in the field or garden, or growers of special products. There is no comparison 
between the strength of this Class and that of any other, so vast is the population 
subsisting by it. Next in order of numerical importance comes the preparation 
and supply of material substances which supports 2.5'9 per cent, of the people or 
a half of tho.se returned under agriculture (Class B), or more than a third of the 
total agi’iculturists, labourers includeil (BandC). These subfetaiices are mostly 
the raw productions of the earth lightly worked upon, and relate to the bare neces- 
sities of life. Vegetable and animal food and drink take up 13*5 jier cent, or 
more than half the total number of persons engaged and the rest is almost divid- 
ed lietween raiment, bed and building. There is, here, no evidence of the con- 
centration of industrial activity which would take the workman and his materials 
several steps in advance and enable him to meet demands that may arise after the 
“first wants of social man” are met. The cultivating class and those who attend 
to their needs and get their returns constitute the majority of the population. Of 
the remainder, about 20 per cent, (or 2 percent, on the total population) are devoted 
to personal services. The infantile state of Cbmmerc* is seen from the fact that only 
two persons in a hundred are engaged in thi^ pursuit and possibly these two arc 
either petty shop-keejiers or small money-lenders. The learned and artistic professions 
take up another 2 per cent, of the people, but those returned do not form a leisured 
class. They are mostly engaged in professions under Government and if their num- 
ber is added to that under State service, we get about 4 percenter 1 in every 
25 of the population supported by duties connected with the administration of the 
country. 3 persons in a thousand have their means of subsistence independent of 
occupation and are either mendicants fed out of jwivate benevolence or pensioners 
and prisoners maintained at public expense. With these few prefatory remarks 
the several occupations may be taken up in detail. 
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• Class A. Government. 

235. Persons doing Governmental duties, togetlier with jtlicir deiKMidonts 

Olats A, 0»T*rniBent. foremost in the grading of tlie ppulation with r(>- 

crciicG to occupiitioii. Those 48^017 or !’<) 

por cent, of the entire population of the State. Of these, the actual workers niuulxT 
14,781 males and 22 females or 14,803 in all and form *5 \\eT of the popula* 
tion. The dependents of both sexes amount to 33,214 or more than double the 
supporters— 69*2 per cent, against 30*8. It has to be noted here that this class re- 
fers only to one phase of the State activity and that the total above given d<K‘s not, 
therefore, represent the full complement in the service of Government. Tin* 
functions of Government are diverse and go far beyond the primary and cs.sential 
duties of [)rotection and defence. Education, Engineering, Medical aid, Sanitation, 
&c., form no small part of the responsibilities of Government ; but persons engaged 
in them are shown under their respective professions ami distinguished from 
those executing the primary functions of tlic State. 

Taking the recorded actual workers at the 1<S81 Census, wo find that tluTc were 
then 13,967 males and 200 females employed in Government service »n* 16,1(17 in 
all, forming *7 per cent, of the population. There is thus a decrease now of l,lSi; 
males and 178 females or a total of 1,364. In 1891, the male aetual workers were 
stated as 20,184 showing a decline at this Census of 3,103 males. For deUiiled 
comparison and explanation, figures fur sub-orders and grou])s arc not availalde lor 
the previous Censuses in respect of workers. lf,^iowever, tlicse ami their depemleiits 
arc taken together, an increase since 1891, nearly d()ul)le, is uotieed in regard to tlu* 
officers and their establishment due to the opening of new departments to meet the 
requirements of advancing administration. The decrease is thus mainly conlined to 
the menials employed and is explainable as due U) their having been more appro- 
priately placed under other heads — a result due to the change ol sysUau. I he entry 
of 200 female actual workers at the 1881 Census makes this exi)Ianation pnffiable, 
as tlia figure must doubtless have inelude<l women employed to do menial Hcrviee. 
Economically, however, tlie variations, as Mr. Ikaillie observed, in the nunihers < i 
circumstances of Government service arc of little interc.st. riiey are as a ImmIv les. 
exposed either to\joveTiy or riches than any of the other classes of population." 

The occupations included in Government service are. grouped iijto .3 Orders, 7 
sub-orders and 24 groups. Order I relates to Administration, II t<> Defence .im 
III to Service of Native and Foreign States. The last two „.ay k' .li.spnM.d ol at 
once! Order II is sub-divided into 2 Hub-ordern, (1) Army and (2) Navy and 
Marine, under the latter of which none has Iteen returned. I n tin, (.im, o t i , . r } , 
the British force has been distinguished from tlrnt of tl.e State winch eontams the 
majority of the jjersons engaged in Defence. Of the 'I,.).! ! P‘ ’ 
pendents, and returned under the sub-order of Army, manj as 
wvice of His Highness the Maha Kajali. 

Under Order HI, 16 pereon, ere ,Lo.« «. ■" H- 

Foreign States, of whom 3 arc returned as tictual workers and tin n s , m 

236. Order li, co„«ne.I .id, |.r..n. .I.» 

administration of the country. 1 lie,se, «itH tlicir 
pendents, numlxtr 4.3,007 persons or D.*) laTcent. ot 
the entire population. Of these 13,181 jiersons ( 4 js-'r cent.) are former' 

the remaining 29,826, dependents. T he latte r arc thus ^ ■’ 

~ • Page 330, Xorth-Wett Province! Centut Krport, sik/i. ^ 
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ill. bein^ in the proportion of 69 to 31 in a total of 100. This Older is divided into 
three sub-orders, viz.^ (1) Civil Service, (2) Service of Local and Municipal 
bodies and (3) Village Service. These are again sub-divided into 10 groups, 

(1) Civil Service : — To distinguish the service of this Grovernment from that 
of the British, this sub-order has been further split up into (1) Service of the Im- 
perial Government and (2) Service of the Tabulating State. Under the former head 
are returned 263 persons including dependents, while to this Government belong 
33,690 persons in all or I'l per cent, of the population. Ofcourse, as already stated, 
employes of Government in ^uch special branches, as Engineering, Education, &e., 
arc not included under this Order. Of the above total, 1,558 persons are supported 
by the higher grades of the service, while the clerical and other subordinate establish- 
ments give sustenance to 13,294 persons. The humbler contingent of messengers, 
warders, menials, &c., is 18,826 strong. If dependents are excluded, the actual 
workers in Government service amount to 10,634. 

(2) Service of Local atul Municipal bodies : — The Local and Municipal bodies 
of this State are executive committees appointed by Government to administer tlie 
funds that may be placed at their disposal from the State exchequer and their duties 
form part of those of the general administration. Only 5 persons are returne<l un- 
der the head of clerical establishment, the rest being included in the regular service. 

(3) yUlwje Service : — This occupation supports 9,049 persons and comprises 
headmen and accountants not shown as agriculturists, watchmen and Virutliikars 
or Service Inam holdefs. Hereditary employes remunerated in land form a variety 
of salaried establishment in the State and are accordingly shown separately. The 
number of Viruthikars with their dei^ndents is 229 and many of them have prokbly 
rcturnerl themselves simply as agriculturists, as they subsist by cultivation. The 
headmen who are salaried village officers and those supported by them number 922; 
the accountants, 3,619 and the watchmert and other village servants, 4,279. The 
actual workers under Village service are to the de^wndents in the ratio 27‘6 to 72*4. 

Class B. Pasture and Agriculture.* 

237. The occupations included under this Class are the most important and 
arc followed by the largest number — as many as 
*** 1,400,688 ^rsons or 47*4 per cent, of the entire po- 

pulation being supported by them. The workers t^gre- 
gate 495,582 persons (35*4 {)ercent.)and the dependents, 905,106 (64*6 percent.). 
Of the two large divisions comprised in this Class, pasture is relatively{unim})ortant 
and is followed more as an atljunct of agriculture than as an exclusive occupation. 

The total of 1,400,688 persons shown above does not, however, represent the 
entire strength supported by this class of occupations. . Cow and buifalo keepers 
who are grouiied under ‘Provision of Animal Food’ (sub-order, 17) have to, be brought 
under the head of ‘Pasture’. Again, the return under ‘Agriculture’ shodd be sup- 
plemented by those who follow agriculture along with some other occupation, but 
have returned the latter as their principal means of livelihood. There is finally a 
numerously represented class of general labourers (sub-order, 75) whg also live on 
agricviltural la^ur to a great extent. Now 1,226 persons are return^ dflclusively 
under cow and buflblo keeping; 6,152 as combining agriculture with some other 
(K-cupation and 458,421, as general labourers. Taking three-fourtlii of the lastclass 
ns nearest the mark, we get 343,815 persons who may betaken as ogricolAlral 
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labourers AS weU. * All these figures added to the number recorded under Clans B 
give 1,7 51 >881 ^ of the entire population as subsisting on Pasture and 

Agriculture. 

In 1881, the number of actual workers, male and female, recorded under oc- 
cupations covered by the above Class was 261,698 or 10*9 per cent, of the tlwn 
Donulation. The absolute strength of workers has nearly doublt^sl during the last 
twenty years, while the proportion on the total i^pulation has mlvaiu'cd by more 
than a half, that is, to 16-8 per cent., a sure sign ol’tlic iiicreaHiiijr cxploilation of 

land. 

Taking both workers and dci^ndents together ami comiwrin}' them wiili the 

1891 Census, we note an actual increase of .‘142,140 |K‘rsons in all. The, nu rrase. is 
shared by pasture as well as by agriculture. The total under the former K""® 
un by 6 028 or 309‘4 per cent., and that under the latter, l)y .4;W,lll. or .11 ‘8 |H‘r 
cent The percentage, on the entire population, of persons who siihsisted hy tliese oc- 
cupations amounted to 41‘4 in 1891 ; now the ratio is 47-4 or a rise of (. |)er cent. 
Deteiled comparison will be attempted below. 

Class B is divided into two Orders.— (1) Provision and Care of aninmls and 
(2) Agriculture— which are again divided into (i suit-orders ami lU groups. 

238 7 976 persons or 3 in 1,000 of the ,>opulation are engage.) in tl.e pn.vi- 

’ sion and care of animals. Kven young itersons may 

FroTlsi^aid oire of attend to this occuimtion and the actual workers are 
AatlmaU. accordingly in a iCajority, 4,«l)2 (<>1 pr cent.) again 

3,114 dependents (39 per cent). This Order is divided mto tw.. sub-onlors as 

Stock breeding and «ty.-The total nrnnber returned ^ 

5,268 are herdsmen. Ne.t ome shepherds and goa^ierds 

era and dealers in cattle amount to 569, win c s lap am g country and 

in by275 persons. Stock breeding is not resorted t-. on any 

there is very little beyond the bare rcquircmcn s ^ |K)!,rr.'iiirns- 

ly cattle, are of a very inferior kind, weak, .. 

It is deplorable that, in this country, such srnmy _ i,u,,r..v. .m nt is 

rearing of live-stock. Judging from the figures, 

visible since the last Census in rc^jpcct o t j„r,v;iscfl mnni tij.in 

buffalo dealers were only 42 in iium ler; now * j j | j,„„i||,.rdH ami 

tliirteen times. No separ.ate figure was ,,,, 

taking them as included under breeders am < ea ^ l irm- im reaf^-from 740 P< 

agail 1,896 at this Census. Herdsmen also slam a larg. 

, oersoim subsist l.v this .srn)«.tioii, 

(9) Training ami Care oj i..ir^. ami elephant 

ofwhom 125 come under the bud ' it „u.,,H,rU;<l .421 iMTH..nH. lint 

trainers. The latter show a decline mu. ' * ( '..iisiis nas proltaldy hwclled 

this decrease is only apixireiit as the tigur. or i honarate hemling whh 

by the inclusion of the drivers of these .iinm.i s, icturm il for tin; " hole 

prescribed but under which only 2 {icrsons ,rr„upsare taken together, we 

State agitinst 574 at the pre^nt Census. II fe 

Sk a total of 660 against 323 m 1891 • fr.,m tlie fm‘t tliat as 

239. T-be importance of agriculture^^ of the 


OrAar T 

Atrrtealtwa. popua.-- - proportion 

already bewjwm that this pursuit absorbs a grea 


many aft 1' ..vfluMvdv by it* baa 

population p^j^rtion of the ixipulation. 

.nr«.iit absorbs a greater pro|H.rv . , 
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El. to the extent of two-thirds. Taking, however, the figure h returned under 
this Order, we find that, of the total, 490,720 or 35‘2 per cent, aw actual workers 
and the rest, dependents. 

The Eastern Natural division supports a greater ratio of agricultufists than 
the Western, 59 [yer cent, of its population being engaged in this pursuit as com- 
pared with 3S’4 in the latter division. The variety of occupations is naturally 
greater in the sea-lx)ard regions than in the interior where trade and industry 
have not yet penetrated to any comparatively great extent and where cultivation is 
more .largely resorted to as the means of livelihood. 

Taking the Taluks of the State, we note that the number of people supported by 
agriculture is gi’catest in Kunmitnad (77,567), Muvattupuzha (72,588), Tim* 
valla (70,825) and Mavelikara (70,491) and smallest in Vilavankod (26,921 J,Todu- 
puzha (21,315), Pariir (21,642 j, and Tovala (19,260). But the proportion on 
the Taluk population is highest in Todupuzha (74*7 per cent.) wdiich appear to be 
exclusively agricultural and lowest in Trivandrum (24*4 per cent). In all the Taluks 
of the Eastern Natural Division from Tovala northwards, the ratio is over 50 
per cent, while in the majority of the Taluks of the Western tracts, it is below 40 
])cr cent. Separating the actual workers from the dependents, it is seen that the 
former arc most numerous in the Taluks of Tovala and Kunnattur (47 pe^ent.) 
and the latter, in Todupuzha (72 \yer cent.) and Eraniel (73 per cent^. As between 
the Natural Divisions, the actual workers form a greater ratio in the Western than 
in the Eastern Division — 36 percent, against 34*6. 

This’order ‘‘ Agrihilture” is sub-divided into 4 sub-oMers, namely, (1) Land- 
holders and Tenants, (2) Agricultural labourers, (3) Growers of special products 
and (4) Agricultural training and Supervision, and Forests. These are further 
divided into 24 groups. 

(10). Landholders and Tenants , — Under this sub-order come all persons who , 
have a direct interest in land as owners, occupants or tenants, and ther6\are 
1,094,992 of them m the State, forming 37*1 per cent, of its entire populatipp. 
Two groups are comprised in this heading, rent receivers and rent layers, toe 
' former including owmers of land, rent free, and the latter, those, whether owners or 
not, who pay rent either to Government or to Jenrais (rent-free landholders or 
proprietors of frcc-hold estates). In view of the importance of tho occupation, the 
latter group has been further sub-divided according as the persons are cultivating 
landholders and tenants or not. The rent receivers fbrn^ a small minority 
— 181 in all, while the rent payers aggregate 1,094,811. Of cultivating land- 
holders, there are 611,820 persons including dependents or about a fifth of the 
population, the actual workers forming more than a third of tHe total. The land 
occupants wdio do not cultivate their lands numW only 18,906 with 48,519 
dependents. The fewness of this class is worthy of being" noted as it shows that 
|)ersons owning land generally cultivate it f)n theiivown account. No non-culti- 
vating tenants appear to have been returned, as tenants who take up land cultivate 
it themselves or do not go in for the business. Accordingly, cultivating tenants 
form another well represented portion of the population, and they muster 91,631 
strong. Those who returned their occupation as simply ‘cultivation’ without indi- 
cating the nature of their interest in land, have been allotted a separate group and 
number 290,935 {arsons including dependents. Most of these are probably owners 
of small holdings which they themselves cultivate. 

Before passing to the next sub^order, it would be int^sting to note the vari- 
ation diu*ing the last decade in the population engaged in .this important group of 
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occuputioDS. Th^figiires of 1891 are subjoined and those of tliis Census ropaled’ 


Ibr ready comparison 
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1 Cultivating land-holtlorH . , 
Non-cultivating Inntl holderR 
Cultivating tonants . . 
Non-cultivating tonaiitM 
Cultivation un-HpeciHetl 
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The number of agriculturists, ]>iire aud simple is, imlced, ttio siii:ill. IVrstms 
who combined agriculture with some other principal occupation were staled as 
amounting to 23,916 in 1891. These aeeordiiig to the tlum scheme were to 1 k' 
classed under the appropriate lioii-ngrieultural heads. Kvimi tliesi* were more than 
four times the number returned us land oecupants or tenants. Making allowaiiee 
for the slight difference in the headings adopted for elassilication and tlii' eoinpara* 
tive exactness or otherwise of the tiTiniuology used in the (\!nsii.s scliednli-s wliich 
afterwards guided the tabulation, the variations disclosed in the aliovc eomparisini 
seem too great to admit of eas}' reconeile men t. An examination of the Talukwar 
distribution of the above grou])s shows that there were in IHtil no cult i vat ing land 
occupauts in any of the Taluks of the State exeejU. Agastisvaram (22 persons in- 
cluding dependents) and Kartikapalli (15 In all). Again, in Kttiiinannr, TmIupii/Jhi 
and Alengad, there were no land occupants not (‘ultivating, while in the other 
Taluks the totid strength of tlicse varied fronrih in Shenroltah to 177 in Irivan- 
drum. The cultivating tenants too wore very sparsely dist/ihuted ovia* most of the 
agricultural Taluks. The explanation suggested in the 1891 |{(‘jM)rt lor tliesmall- 
nee's of this most important class of agriculturists is (pioted in full at fuit.* It 

• (“The results contaiuecl iu our (in.il table .XVII. do not sitow tli.il wi bavt- hikc ndnl in loi) Infoinu 

thmoa the minute subdivisions of agricultural o|>cialions. Tliin could not be bd|K*d. Wc have d«tiu «»ur -o lar u" t '< 
pjlp» instructions were concerned; hut the average enumerator .and the a\i rage bouH-boldn are far below llu- Maiulaid re 
qtlilM to grapple with the Iin|x;rial Census Coinniissioncr's bnely sulMlividtsI and cxbauHiive b'-l o» iM-uip.dions, I lit n u*. bovc 
no doubt that the return for agricultural tHCupations, as a wbtde. iseorrect. thougli iUnv nu.y In- niiiHidt lable ovei 
tippings In their subdivisions. For the Nainpuri jenmi who owns Jeun.t.in land, the K.innm h-ldei wb.i pav^ lent, the tenant 
Who cultivates for a fixed I’altom, the Patluvarom cultivator win. divides half the gioss pro<lu< e wdli tin ..wner, llw* gK-wei oi 
'ip^^Tl produce such as pepper, tretcl-leaves, the crop waltliers and lidd latxmrcrs, wdl all lelum tbemseht muhKi IIh j,i iui.i 
Amomlnation of ‘agriculfure,’ ‘krishi’ or 'v)avaHay(>m’ being the vernacular k-rru-i indiv nnunatt 1 \ used l-u ila piup<Mr I li< k 
jl only one way of avoiding this evil, that is, hy thoromfhly educating our cnumeralorH in tin i-.nipn m nuvr on ..|i,t xn, i. u 
the Im|H!rial Census Commissioner's a few d.ivs Irclorc tlie Cen ui e Knowing as I do tin . .aj'.u d\ oi o,ii e ^ ^ 

and the dilliculticH we ourselves have had iiMinstcring tin- ineining .onl st op*- <•( tin ordtn an ' 

ocaipatlons, I will not be justified in staling with anv degree oi oiilnleiiec Ib.tl Hu- 1 '- a >as{ N- > 
discussions ttut .arose subsoi]uently about the ddadvd agin ultur.il ■ iii>i‘io:it. tbt M.t lia 
cqgion to some of our figures under ‘landowners,’ ‘tenants ‘land iHiupaids, md i iilio.duiK, 

•n,’ •crop-watchers/ Ac,, to wliich I fully replied m my Idin N ' 74. '1 d' d mt t juin^ 1-. 

graplis may be here quoted:-- 1. I agrtsr that u is not sit..iad..u tint ...dv 1 j.'m? 1 “' 

voder sub-order 10 — ‘landowners and tenant s' This apiMars to In to*' ‘indl. but w ( 
different to the fine sub-dIvisions of agriciilfura! oecupalions I wdl u-d vuudi l-u the 
Wn/ for ‘agriculture,' as a wHok, may be relied ujxm as corns! I l* *r ibe Li u^n C 
Census. Our people know only Uic word ‘Krishi,' and will n iuin tln ui 1 .uh 

owners, puttadars, tenants, fanners or field- lalioiuers I In- is "» ‘ nu n wi 

•. With regard to the 10,237 females under io<37>, 1 has*- to oI-mim tlud O.r.Vv-'n >> »•’" 
mioaging a houshold,' riii.sisa wdl-understcKKl rxprt-.sioi. ammgjl- W .m. »• 1 ^ ,,,, 

Irave no particular occupation to return tliemst Ives imib r. I lir e b n* l*si « p d.i 

direction, hut I should prefer placing llicin nndc-r XXH I 7 t H'J H"’ tlu ldi’u w'-tdiuyiv 

to me entirely inexpedient to place it under V. 10 1 17 ). I r< |ut'-t '"'i ‘ ’ ..i.huim . mt lud* I 

only 1,857 cultivating tenants, I am afniid a large |Knlion of b'leiii ar. . 

crop-watchers’ for reasons sUted al»ovc. Again tlmw oi tlic i al(iv.»..u,; - 

along with their agricultural one, would be relurm d m the ui.on t.d-.e urn a ^ m ^ ^ ^ 
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with the instructions contained in para. 8 i»* the Census Commi misi.tke and <'",dd 

M ‘lessees* are in reality leasees, but the expression ‘ .out 

^inntfvangikkuanavar. Kindly alter my Index li a* t oobuglv 5 n uu » 

^ be large, owing to the inexact dislribnlion of the .sgruuMuial i-^-uWi-n ^ 

•Hdrical survey executed in 1K20, the cultivated area is 4 *' 73 i ^ ” „t<„rnitior, ‘farm MrxanI-’ o n-d ^*ifiiin"u l-Mr 

under cnltivatioo, since then, must have increawd by 25 l^-r rciy ■ Undowneis fcrH-rallv l*vt m i» I’" n I-oi''»- 

H* faxm tenraots, if auy, uindd also be smants of the liouse. > / i 

• • 
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EX. will be seen therefrom that the general denomination of agriculture waa used by 
landlords and tenants to describe their connection with land and that almost the 
whole of these were, accordingly, classified as ‘ field-labourers’ and ‘crop-watchers’ 
who thus aggregated 1,046,071. If the two figures are added together and com- 
pared, we find that there were 1,051,463 persons in 1891 with an inteiiest in land 
as against 1,249,788 at this Census. This gives an increase of 18 per cent, which 
when some deduction is made for the inclusion of labourers may be taken to agree 
with the advance of 15 per cent, exhibited by the entire population. 

(11) . Agricultural labourers. — These constitute 5’2 percent, of the popula- 
tion and number 154,796 persons. The actual workers are nearly double the de- 
pendents — 62'6 {)er cent, against 37‘4. The landless labourers consist of two classes, 
farm servants and field labourers. In this country where the holdings are usually 
small and where labour is available without much diflSculty and is comparatively 
cheap, farm servants are rarely engaged except in large estates. We have, therefore, 
but 7,534 workers wdth 3,083 dependents under this category, while the labourers 
piid by the day aggregate 89,345 excluding 54,834 dependents. 

At the last Census, agricultural labourers numbered 1,046,071 or seven times 
more than now. The decrease is not real but only apparent and is due, as already 
stated, to the inclusion under this head of tenants and occupants at that Census. 

(12) . Growers oj special products. — Allied to agriculture strictly so called are 
certain other pursuits which may bo styled quasi-agricultural and consist in the 
growing of products ^ch as tea, coffee, cardamom, cocoanut and garden crops 
of kinds. These special products are grown by 53,472 persons who, with 86,878 
dependents, take up 4’8 per cent, of the population. This sub-order has been 
numerously split up to sliow in some detail the different products cultivated. The 
largest number of persons-120,061-earn their livelihood by cultivating miscellane- 
ous products, which are shown together in group 53. Of these, 96,187 par- 
sons are returned as supported by garden cultivation generally, the rest bemg 

distributed as shown in the margin. 6,430 
persons earn their livelihood by growing betd 
andareca-nutand 4,669 by growing cardamom 
and pepper. Market gardening (fruits and 
vegetables) engages 2,597 persons and cocoa- 
nut, 1,412. ‘Plantation unspecified’ returns 
2,706 jjersons and 2,475 subsist by coffee, tea and chincona cultivation. 

Comparing the figures with those of 1891 , we find an enormous increase, as only 
4,852 persons were returned at that Census as growers of special products against 
a present strength of more than 140,000. This is due largely to the change in the 
system of grouping. To take one instance, cocoanut growers were put down in 
1891 as 27 in all as against 1,412 at this Cehsus ; bht if that figure were added 
to tlie numl)er elsewhere shown as cocoanut dealers, we get 1,257 as the total, a 
much nearer approach to the correct figure. As differences appear to be mostly 
apparent and are traceable to tbe difficulty in distinguishing between the making or 
growing and the vending of an article, both usually combining in one and the same 
})erson, it is unprofitable to go into the variations in any detail. 

(13) . Agricultural training and Supervision, and Forests . — ^The sfreng^ 
of this sub-order is 2,574, of whom 795 are actual workers. Forest offioeta, taagpM, 

guards, Ac., number 885 including dependents against 264, in 1891. , 

« 


Tapioca 

Total 

SUPPORTED. 

16,016 

Ginjjcr 

3,066 

Suifarcane . . 

2,826 

Plantain . . . , 

969 

Yams 

676 

Turmeric 

372 
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Class C. Personal Services. 

J«. Cta, C incWo, .11 , 

«UuwO. VmoBftlSarTloM. services aiiil comiiriscs one Order divided into d 
... , Itl^rroups. (;:V),S() jH.rsons,,. nil heir 

»ttb8t8tence by these services which absorl. 21 iK*rcei,(. of the |Hi,mI.itioi,. 

Theactual workers amoim .„;,5 

In 1881,^ as many os 88,777 workers were returned under tlie lieiid of ‘ikthoiis 
engaged in entertaining and performing jmoiiiil ofiiees for nmn’. 15 m i,, IS'JI 
Mly 80,278 prwns, workers and dejieiideiits together, seem to have been rc'cor.led. 
Comparing the figures for the last two Censuses, we liave the following;— 

_ W.I1 inoi 

PerHonal and DomeHtic Aorvict‘8 .. 7!).07i f) 7 !i 4 i 
Non'domeatic Entertainment .. 74 m 2 

4.V.I il7.i 

The increase under the la.st two heads taken along with tlie large deerease un. 
der the first item probably indicates the actual condiiiou m..r.; neeuralely. .Viialy- 
8 ^ , ii Cl Ic. s lar,..! , in res|H'ctofall the heads e.\- 

cept that o£ indoor servants who have dadined from :is,,s i2 to .v,2K! at tliis Ceii- 
BUB, In a country where the wealthy are few and where the household dulies are 
attendedtobythcwomeu-folkthem.selves, the number of indoor servants is not 
likely to be large. Tlie decrease now sliown is therefore Htlrilmtuble only t<i a 
change in the system of grouping, as just refei'bod to. That this is also traceable in 
some measure to greater accuracy in tlie schedule entries is.si-cn iiy com|iiiring lh(> 
iemale actual workers in 1881 and 1901. In the former year, 7.'), 21 7 women wen- 
returned as employed in personal services against 17,315 at this (Vnuis, suggest- 
ing that many females engaged in the duties of their own lioiisehold mill a- such 
now excluded were probably brought under tliis category at iliat (’(msiis. It is 
also probable that some of tlie indoor seiwnnts are now more eorrcelly returned as 
cooks, who ore thus seen to have increased from 173 in 1891 to 4,01 1. 

241. This order^which is co-exteiisive with the CIn.ss ilndf eomprises three 

Order vx. sub-orders which may Ik» briefly referred to. 

VerspiiAiy Houseltold and , 

Sanitar, MrTloes. (pi) /Wsomi/ atn/ Ihnnrs/fr sniirrs : — Of llie 

total of 57,941 jKjrsoriH who subsist by these .services, the barber fi»rm> lliein<)>l mi* 
•nerous class (23,776). He is followed by the washerman (2:^<Sb()) and the indoni* 
servant (5,246). Water-carrying 8U|>|H>rts 363 per^on^. 

(15) Non-Domestic entertainment : — Hotels and Isiging li«)ns(‘san‘ not many 
Ml this country where food is easily pnx’ured, travelling is.sife and publie bnildingH 

Vazhiambalams serve as convenient re-st-houses. Only l,bSl iHT.sonsare there- 
fcro recorded as actually engaged in jiroviding thi.s entertainment. 

(16) iSaniVa/ww;— The increasing samtary needs of the StaU; give employ- 
Uient to 2,176 persons of whom the swccikts and se*avenger» form the ni!ijorit\~- 

1,692. 

Class D. Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. 

. 242. Next to agriculture, this Class is by tar the most imjAorUuit, eomjiri-ing 

aft it cl(X‘8 the major portion oi the trades and handi* 
crafts followed in the c.miitry. The varioiiM indu.-- 
' •Msrtai SMMmsm. jyjgg ijjjng gustensnee to 701,233 jicruomi mid take in 
per oeat or » Kttle more than a fourth of the entire fiopulolion. The workers 
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amoant to 369,796 persons or nearly one-balf of the total supported and, calculated 
on the population of the State, form 12‘5 per cent. Of these, 210,413 are males 
and 159,381, females. In other words, the females stand to the males in the ratio 
of 757 to 1,000. 

Territorially viewed, the Eastern Natural division is not even a third as indus- 
trial as the Western. The absolute strength in the former division is* 188,333 
against 575,900 in the latter, the percentages on their populations being 14*9 and 
34 '1 respectively. The Taluks along the sea-line show very high percentages, 
Vaikam (52*3) and Shertallay (50*7) returning the highest proportions, while the 
ratios in the interior are comparatively very low, the least industrial Taluks being 
Kottarakara (9*6) and Todupuzha (8*4). 

Examining the industrial condition of the country, we find from the returns 
that workers in the several trades and handicrafts have more than doubled in 
strength during the past viccnnium. In 1881, these aggregated 156,758 — 126,496 
males and 30,262 females — and absorbed only 6*5 per cent, of the population. Now 
the number stands at 369,796 (12*5 per cent.j. Taking the sexes separately, it is 
seen that while the male workers have'lhcreased by over a half, more than five times 
the number of females have now taken to occupations of an industrial character. 
The proportion of the sexes in 1881 was 239 females per mille of males. 

Passing by a decade and coming on to 1891 it is observed that those 
that subsisted by industries amounted to 430,756 or 16*8 per cent, of the total 
population in that year* The details of the variation will be noticed in due sequence. 

The material substances with the preparation and supply of which this class 
of occupations is concerned arc li8te<l under 1 1 Orders from VII to XVIII, 37 sub- 
orders from 17 to 54, and 316 groups. The consideration of these may be prefiiced 
by a few 4rords relative to the present condition of the occupations concerned. 
Industrialism conducted on modern scientific lines is in this country in its veriest 
infancy. At the same time, the old indigenous industries are fast giving way, if 
they have not already done so, before the aggressive energy of foneign competition. 
Native capital and intelligence are yet to appear on the scene to resuscitate them 
or to inaugurate fresh ones for which the resources of the country offer a fertile 
field. If we e.\cept the occupations followed to meet the requirements of an un- 
advanced cultivating population, the industries pursued consist mostly in preparing 
raw materials to be worked up by foreign bands and re-imported ns finished pro- 
ducts. Articles intended to satisfy the demands of taste, iashion, or even necessity 
in several cases, arc indented for on other countries. The classes of people, therefore, 
who concern themselves with local industries are generally small producers, petty 
manufacturers or retail dealers. Again, owing to the absence of division of labour, 
the preparer and the manufacturer happen to4)e geneijJly the supplier and the seller. 
In such cases, the tendency would he to return as one’s occupation the former, or the 
latter, or perhaps both. Whenever makers and sellers are returned separately, 
they have been tabulated as such and attempt has also been made to distinguidi 
them in other cases. 

243. Of the eleven Orders include<l under Class D, Order VII is the most 
numerously represented. 397,995 persons or 13*5 per 
Order vif . rood) oriak population are engaged in the preparatkm 

oad BttavlMiOh supply food, drink and stimulants. Actual 

workers shmd to dependents in the ratio of 43*4 (172.885 persons) to 56*1 (225,160). 
The incT AfteB of the former class has been very oonsidecable ance 1881, when only 
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78, MS p«»».s w«. recorded « working d«ii,„ 

f.r?n jT.- ^ "o^oorthy-from 7,0.M n. 84,977. Sin™ ^ 

182,121 or 84 4 per cent. A portion of this increase is due to the eluuiire in the 
system of grouping. " 

The-persons employed in the occupations to which thi.s Order refers arc ar- 
ranged in three sub-orders according as they provide animal hnsl, vegetal. !<- forsl 
or drinks. 


( 1 7). Provision o/animal food:— 9dJ7l jicrsons dejicnd for their liveliluKHl on 
the provision of animal food as against 57,1.50 in 18!)1, the ratio on the Uital isipu- 
lation being 3*4 per cent, against 2-2. Fish is the most im|H)rtant article of animal 
dietary and those engaged in its purveying cover nearly the whole strengfh of this 
sub-order and number in all 95,804 jiersons. Of these, .51 ,.5 It! are. retiirntMl ns em- 
ployed in catching and curing fish and 44,2.58 as tmflieking in them. The pn.jior- 
tion of the sexes varies in the two kinds of work. As in the former aiul more hardy 
occupation men workers are in greater requisition, they are ten limes as nnmerous 
as the women, while in the latter females arc, as may he (“X|H*eted, in a decided ma- 
jority. Next to the fishing class, but very faf behind, come the prt'parers and sellers 
of ghee (1,949) and the keepers of cows and biiffaliH’s (l,22ii). Hutcliers and 
slaughterers are noticeably small and mimkr 062. 


(18^. Provision of vegetable food: — The |Turveyors of veg<‘lai»le fissl aggri'guto 
121,407 and form 4’1 per cent, of the )K>pulation. (Jrain and pulse dealers are the 
most numerous (24,380) and these arc folIowe<l hy oil pres.sers (1.5,368). Si'llcrs 
of sweetmeats number 9,575 ; of oil, 9,565 ; of vegetables and fruits, 8,768. A few 
sub-groups have been opened to distinguish certain (M'cnpationK which, Ihongh nu- 
merically small, are yet either imjwrtant or interesting. Makers tif molasM;K have 
been separated from sellers who number 5,177 ag.iinst 1,226 of tlu^ former. Oliicf 
among the other sub-groups arc dealers in Min'd (6,lt.s.5) and in iKirjiddom (4,116), 
and preparers of beaten ricc (980). 


A vast difference in respect of this sub-order is no(ii*e<| ls.'( ween iIk' total at 
this Census and that of 1891, Ou l».wking into the Tables, it is sei*n that the toOil 
of 5,860 then returned was rnadetij) of sweetmeat sellers and pcflliirs (.l,0ti(), cocoa- 
nut dealers (1,230), grain dcjilers ( 1,0X4), vegetjible and fruit sellers (.160) and 
ddalers in three other small items (1 19). A great jsirtion of the present inerease is 
traceKble to thecliangc in the ineflnsl of grouping and to the iiielnsiidiof fresh hea<ls, 
nV, oil, raolas-scs, ricc-jxmnding and luisking'.&e, wlii' li. in IXIII, qxi'e < las.^ilnsl un- 
der sub-orders 19, 20 and 74 respectively. The variat ii ms in t la^ case oftlic M'cond item, 
however, is marke<lly large. The makers and sellers of molasses nniiilHTcd at the 
preceding Census 68,395 as .igiiinst 9,403 at this imima ntion. In <-xaimning the 
'^aiise of this sudden decline in an industry, by no m.-.'.ns triu.'il. it is found that 
toddy-dmwers and sellers who generally combine in tla-m the making of molasses 
have now nearly doubled, suggesting that the pnn. i|«d and snb.-idiary <s<m- 
ixvtionshave been indifferently returned in 1891 wiili fbc nm^eqncme that the 
molasses makers were as much over-stated . as the Usid} diau< rs wui nm • rs a .. 
The smallness of the other figures was similarly <liie to genera entries ia\ mg < otu 
duty for ^ific ones,— witness llic case of garden cnliivatioii having s-enma^o 
to cover iS^ling in vegetables, 

(19). Provision of drink, condiments and st!nmlan(s.-\ 
w«feby providing drink, condiments and stimulants. These form 
tbepiEi L may be distributed as follows; 1.5t),081 persons us engaged 
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in preparing and dealing in drink; 9,305 in selling betel-leaves, areca-nuts &c; 8,615 
WMMMm S4S. selling tobacco and opium; and 8,715 in selling condiments and salt; the remain- 
ing 101 persons coming under the heading ‘miscellaneous.’ The number q£ persons 
employed in supplying drink is remarkably large. But it is natural that, in this 
land of palms, this Kerala, they furnish the means of subsistence to one in every 
20 j)er8on8. .The toddy drawers and sellers who form the majority number 
123,050 and 20,924 respectively. Of those who depend on the sale of stimulants, 
dealers in tobacco and betel-leaf and areea nut, &c., form the major portion. The 
figures refer only to the exclusive dealers in these articles, as almost every j)etty 
bazaar vends them among others, being almost a necessity with the people in general. 
Salt making and storing support 562 persons and is controlled and conducted by 
the Statc.^ 3,686 j>ersona live by selling it. 

Since the last Census, the strength of this sub-order has increased by 23,953. 
The variations in individual items call for no notice except in the case of toddy, 
the drawers and sellers of which have now doubled. The increase is not genuine 
and has already l)een explained. 

« [“There arc at present four I’llams or factories in the State for the manufacture of home salt. Of these, three arre now 
worked. They are Th^i^narakohlm Ullam, Raj.akkamungalam Ullam and Vfirlyur Ullam, containing in alt about fifteen thoii- 
nand pans. Tlieso factories are generally situated in low grounds and are close to the sources of brine wipply. The factory at 
Viiriyur gets Its supply direct from the sea, while the other two depend for their brine supply, on estuaries close to the bar. 
Thamarakoluni possesses more of the conditions necessary for good manufacture than the other two stations. The estuary or 
the Manakudi lake serves as the outer reservoir for Thamarakolam, from which brine is conve>*ed through a channel, to the 
Inner resenoir. From this the pans are irrigated according to requlremenU. The factor)' at R&jakkamungalam, the biggest 
111 area, is also similarly situated in respect to its brine supply. 

For the manufacture and improvement of homo salt, we have not the full supply of strong brine at all times during the 
working season. The estuaries are inconstant as a source of brine supply; for example, tlicy often silt up; the percentage of 
ftodium chloride they contain is ven* variable. Sometimes they are filled with freshwater: estuary brine varies in level from 
month to month, and its variations cannot .aUi'ays be foreseen. As salt manufacture is limited to the dry summer months, the 
whole question turns on the usual state of the estuary during that period; which requires to be considered and the supply of 
strong brine has to be guaranteed by having recourse to embankments constructed at some cost for ensuring the full supply 
during the working season. 

There are tWo manufacturing seasons, namely the hot months between the closing of th« South-West and the setting in of 
the North-East monsoons, and the interval between the North-East and the South-West monsoons. The first Is known as the 
Ihirattasi Ptini and extends over a i^nriwl of 2^ months generally, while the other knqwn as the Thai Pniii lasts frtt nearly 
five months. 

When salt pans have to be formed newly, the following process is observed: (i) removing weeds or vegetation of the 
aaiine tract and levelling the ground, (2) digging it up if the soil be hard and breaking up the clods, (3) letting in aa much 
brine as to make it soft mud, and (4) treading, lumping and puddling it under foot, irrigating suificieut brine until it becomes 
bard and Impermeable, without tracking. This process takes about two weeks. But in the case of abandoned salt pans, or those 
which have not been in use for some years, only slight repair of the pans and the last puddling process arc gone through. The 
salt pans are 16 feet by t4 feet on an average. Before manufacture is resumed, the pans arc repaired, 1. r., their doors are brought 
to a smooth, hard, clean and impermeable condition, without adding more sand than they themselves contain; also their surround- 
ing small banks, with mud taken from the mounds on the pan-ridges, or elsewhere close by; the brine in the inner resen'oir is made 
use of for this puriwse, if sufficient brine is not left in the beds. The supply canals, ridges and pathw.ays are also repaired. The 
above pan work is generally comnaaicctl when symptoms of slight spontaneous formations of salt arc seen in the beds by tte heat 
of the sun and wind, after the rains. Thus the first season or Purattasi Pani commences after the drizzlings of Auni have ceased, 
and continues till Thulam’next. The second 8e.ason or Thai Ptini begins .after the Thulaumhnm has dosed, /. r, about the middle 
of Kartikai if llic weather be not frowning or later on, and lasts till Idavapathl sets In, or to the end of the year if the weather be 
favourable. After the rcp.'tirs, the pans will be allowed for about two days to dry. They are then irrigated with $ or 6 inches of 
Ivlnc from the Inner reservoir, or brine pits, if there arc any, whichever is of higher density, or from other beds, if they' are irri- 
gated beforehiVod. and kept for the purpt»se of condensation. When the pans arc thus irrigated, it takes from 7 to 1 2 days for scrap- 
ing salt and the salt thus scraped, when the mother liquor marks about 30 ^ Keanmc, is half or one maund per bed. The beds are 
again irrigated with a fresh charge of brine and the «»ine process repeated. Thf yield in succeeding scrapings, though slightly 
better than the first gathering on account of the resen'oir brine having attained a higher degree of density, never goes beyond 
tliree maunds per bed, which as well the f>oor result of all the pans in general, are due to the low density of the reservoir 
brine with which they are irrigated, which is 5 or 6*^ Beanme. The above is the Siugie Irrigaiion system in vogue in our Ullams. 
l^vaporation is quickest and Is must effective in the latter part of the Purattasi season. Salt manufactured in this Pani is 
generally pure, white and of l.irgc crystals, while in the Thai Pani the crystals ,'u-e small, owing to the coolness of the beds 
caused chiefly by the heavy showers of Thulam and by the injury done by the dew. This eril can be warded off to a gni|t e.x- 
tent, U ring canals round the pans are provided to drain off rain water. 

The Ullams being worked under the monopoly system, the expenses of the manufacture arc borne by the manufacturers 
tbcmselvoa, but the State carries out ail the public works necessary for the general maintenance and improvement of the pans. 

The maximum produce from Uiese three factories under the present circumstances (rf brine supply comes up to three lakhs 
maunds under fax’durnblo season. • 

With a fermanent supply of strong brine and extension <A the area of manu&cture for which there is ample scope. I 
have DO doubt that, In the course of a few yeari, the entire demand fbr salt in the State, can be ade^tety met.” Tht 
JIM* Vmml trei hndfy pnpami hy Mr. S. Ram fiHv, SsM f Vbhsnr .) 
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244. The next three Orders are comparatively insignificant and may be dealt 

toother. Order \ III relates to the supply of 
forage, in which arc engaged 9,774 jtersonft. 

afc dealt in by (i0s5 persons, 
ud VM*ela. dealers in fuel and forage amount to 9,1 (>9. 

The number under the former head is too snail) and is 
due to oil presaers and bellera having been taken out of this auegt^ry and placed un- 
der Order VIL This further explains the present decrease under lighting frmn the 
figure 17,839 returned for 1891. Oils, whether for cuiiimry and bathing purixmes 
or for lighting, are usually sold by the same person, and hence the difficulty to distln- 
guish between the dealers in the different kinds. In the occupations relating ti» 
this Order, female workers are more numerous than the males, us the materials ore 
largely and more conveniently retailed by them. 


Order IX refers to building in which 28,723 jx^rsons are cmploye<l, amounting 
to one in every one hundred of the population. Of these, 13,27,^i [KTsonslivc 
by supplying materials, while 15,448 by erecting, buildings out of tliem. The 
general improvement that is taking place in the matter of wcomuKKlation is 
seen in the figures returned. In 1891, only 9,822 ))er8on8 were recorded under 
this Order; now the number has trebled. Brick and mortar arc^ evidetuly n'- 
placiiig mud, 270 persons being returned as connected with brick and tile facto- 
ries against none at the previous Census. The brick and tile makers and Hitlers 
have increased from 56 to 5,544, of whom 4,594 arc of the former class. Lime 
and chunam burners and sellers have more than trebled themselves and nuiniH'r 
4,054 at present. Thatch makers and dealers show a large incrciise, from 174 
to 3,407. Masons, builders, and stone workers, &c., have advanaKl from 8,ll)5 to 
15,413. 

Order X is a very small one, 938 persons king employed in making and vend- 
ing vehicles and vessels as against 751 in 1891. The most iiniHjrtnnt occii|Mition 
under, this head is the making and selling of canoes or boats which engjige 880 
persona — 296 being builders, and the rest sellers. 


* 245. Order ’XI comprises a nurnkr of miscellaneous <K'cu|KitionH under many 
of which none are returned. 3,582 ihthoiik in all arc 
supixirted hy these avocatiunn, of whom the 
actual workers are only slightly uIkac ojic-third. Th<* 
total strength, however, has increased since 1891 hy 1,272 or 55 [xt rent. The 
first sub-order relates to jmper in the making of which none arc cin|»lr)\cd, and in 
whose sale very few men are exclusively engaged, as almost every l«iza.ir di ids in il 
along with other sundries. The Travancorc forests yield some of tla^ fim st fil)n*s for 
the manufacture of paj)er and an attempt was made during the dc(;adc |)re( <*ding tin 
last to start a manufactory under the aus|)ices of (lovernmcnt. After a few vejirs, 
however, it collapsed and the note api>cndtMl(it f<H>t gives the history of its Hhort- 
lived exUtence.* Paper making is one of the kst industries for winch the country 
is fitted and, if conducted successfully, could give sustenance to thousands of |xx)p c, 
meet more than local requirements* and divert into iu cliannel ara consi rvc in 


app«r. to have - 
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•land itself a portion of the money that is now freely allowed ito flow out, to the 
’ Impoverishment of its indi^nous inhabitants. There would then be at least 
one useful and necessary commodity— the demand for which is steadily increasing, 
for whose supply the country could depend on itself. ’ 

The only other occupations that need be noticed are those connected with 
books and prints and with bangles, necklaces, &c, which together employ more than 
three-fourths of the number returned under this Order. The number of persons 
1,592— who earn their livelihood in printing presses and in the binding and selling 
of books, has increased five-fold since 1891. Of the 1,298 persons shown undw 
bangles, necklaces, &c., 1,14.1 live by making and selling flower-garlands. 


246. Next to Order VII (Food, Drink, &c.). Order XII is the most numerous- 

ly represented and comprises 6 percent, of the i)opu- 

andOr«M. *“**““• Theactualworkers (115,316)arenearlytwice 
as numerous as the dependents (61,706). The former 
have quadrupled since 1881 and with their dependents have more than doubled 
during the last decade. The iiiclusion of new items to some'extent and the large in- 
crca.se in the total iwpulation have probably contributed to this result. Taking the 
sexes of the actual workers, we see that females are more than one and a half times 
as numerous as the males and stand in the ratio of 1,634 to 1,000. 


This Order is divided into 5 sub-orders under two of which — wool and silk— 
none are recorded. The Patnul (silk-weaving) caste of South Travancore retain 
tlieir hereditary name and having migrated to a country where silk cannot be had 
have evidently taken to*weaving cotton cloths. These are usually of a superior kind 
fringed with gold and often fetch good prices. The other sub-orders relate to cotton, 
coir and dress. 


(40). Cotton . — The total number of persons subsisting by occupations in con- 
nection with cotton is 28,807 against 36,692 in 1891. Of these 27,456 are rc- 

2 . The mjtttcr Appears to have dropped for some yeArs until a new MahurajAh, full of liberal ideas nnd keenly* Anxious 
about developing the material resources of his country came to the throne, when Dewan Mr. Rama Row revived the 'question 
of a paper Mill and again asked Mr. Cameron to vstablish one, at the same time olTerlng financial asHlstance from Government. 
The latter being in doubt as to his ability to give effect to the wi.shes of Government consulted Mr. Darragh, who thought very 
highly of the project, and offered to assist in raising the capital, Government guaranteeing the intertst. Another enthusiastic 
supporter of, and believer in, the scheme was the Chief Engineer, Mr. Jacob. After consultation with Government, the various 
officials and others likely to be interested, and taking the best expert advice obtainable, a company was formed with Messrs 
Oarragh, iJavey, Rama Iyer, Rhode and Cameron as Directors and Messrs. Darragh and Cameron as Managers. Poonaloor 
was selected as the ino,st suitable site, and the estimated capital raised. Machinery was ordered and an experience<l Engineer and 
p.aper maker, Mr. Lucas, engaged to erect the Mill. Everything went satisfactorily for the first year; then difficulties began to ap- 
|>car, especially with the Dam and Head works. What with Hoods, and other troubles incidental to such works, the construe 
lion took three seasons instead of one and the cost ran up to three or four times the original estimate. Other works exceeded 
estimates sn that even with the liberal aid Government gave, the Mill began work under such financial difficulties as U> 
seriously affect its efficiency and |X)wer to manufacture to the best advantage. 

3. Unfortun.vtely too, just as the Mill was ready to start work, Mr. Lucas got fever and had to leave India. The new Mill 
Manager, engaged to take his place had no experience of the country. He \va.s, moreover, without the technical knowledge re* 
quired to make the best of a new material. In his way he was an excellent paper maker and had he had to deal with the mater* 
iais in use in English Mills would no doubt have done well. The class of men really required to deal with a new material on 
a scientific basis would have required three to four times the salary a Mill of this size js usually expected to pay and the Directors 
shrunk from the responsibility of engaging such a man, hoping aluAys that experience would, with the manager they had, in 
time make up for the lack of technical skill. As it happened he never really mastered the difficulties, and it would no doubt 
h.-\ve been best had the right class of man been got at first, whatever the cost. The Mill M.anager persisted in trying to nuke 
a white paper from Eta, as the laboratory tests of Mr. Routledge, Messrs Cross & Be\’an and other Chemical experts had shown 
that this couldibe done at a l>aying price, but the only result was to lose Ihoney on every ton of paper made. Had the Mill, for the 
liNt few years, been confined to the making of brown papers, which it made of excellent quality at a moderate cost and for which 
there wns a great demand in India, it would now most probably be a paying commercial industry, but the ambition to stlpp^y 
(Kivernment with paper made in Travancore led, perhap^ more than anything to continuing the manufacture of white papers 
long after it was seen that, with the skill at the Company’s disposal, these could not be made to advantage. 

4. Under these depressing influences the Mill struggled on for 4 or 5 years and then closed its doors. Ttot the result might 
have been very different no one can doubt It had in its favour one of the finest raw materials in the world, excellent water 
iwwer and cheap labour, the principal elements which go to ensure the success of paper Mills clsewhcru, and %ve hope they may 
v-et prove Travancore to be a profitable manufacturing country.—fer this aetwnt kindly 'prepared by Mr. Camiram, the writer 
is indebted ferffr. f. Rttfamma Dewan Ptiehet^ Qnitan. 
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tunicd as cotton wtsavers by hand and the rest are either sellers of ctxton yarn and’ 
lliread, or managers, oi^eratives, workers, &c., in spinning mills. • 

AS| in 1891, persons engaged in luuul industries were elasse<l with workers in 
mills, detailed comparison is not possible. Nevertheless, the decline of about s,000 
persons engaged in weaving, &c., shows that the liome jmxluet is hereas elsewhen^ 
lofling ground before the foreign piece*g<x)ds. The paucity of women workers 
may be due to the fiict that the hand-loom is falling into disfav{>ur and is no longer 
profitable to work with. The influence of Manchester is every when' seen in the wide 
use of machine-made products. The indigenous Kattimundu (a thick smooth cotton 
cloth fringed within a foot of either end with stout cotton threads) and the Ncriyalhu 
(a black bordered finer fabric of cotton) once the. fashion with the high and the middle 
classes and the luxury of the low are now becoming rarities. The Thu vnrthn (a scarf, 
a yard long and half a yard broad) chiefly made in South Travuncon; — a kind |k'cU' 
liar to this coast — may not, perhaps, be so ruled out of court for .soinetiine in view ofllH 
obvious utility. But its use is usually confined to the IjatlinHcn or the bouse and its 
manufactuP3 is a poor concern. As it is, under a system of unbealtliy displacement 
where the native consumer himself cares more for flishioii ami finish than fi»r the 
interest of his countrymen or even durahleness of material, an industry once self- 
iustaining is being gradually ousted from the hands of the l(Kail workmen. “'I'ln* 
universal complaint’’ as observeid in the 1891 Ue)K)rt ‘‘among the Patnuls and the 
Saliars all over the laud is that their bread is taken out of their mouths l>y tlu* 
machine-made cloths of Euroj^.” A decade lias^iiassed hy ami probably the weaver 
has reconciled himself and is settling down casan agrieulturist ; for we find abovf^ 
a hundred weavers by the hand have taken to ugricnltun* in'addilion, against none 
returned as such at the preceding Census. 


(41). Jute^ Ilempy Coir^ tjr. — Tliis sub-order relates wliolly to the coir indus- 
try and give subsistence to 133,047 persons or 4*3 jK*r cent, of tln^ |K)pulution. Of the 
actual workers, women arc twice as many as the men, sfiinding in th(‘propi>rtionol 
2,383 to 1,000. The variation in the strength of the people who follow this (K cupaf ion 

has been incredibly vast, the total Im^^ng advanced fourfold since IH9I. Ibii us 
alr^dy stated it not genuine but only a ])art and |>areel <>f tbe inrn-ase in the 
total population. It is, nevertheless, gratifying to note that such a large ii'imkT is 


• Tb« foll(M«ri 5 S brief account the workln*; of the DarraRh SpinninR Mills .at guilon mriv,d lhio„RlHh« 

Uie Mill authoiiUcj. in November 1901 will be read with interest 

«^‘Thc Mill, a privately owned one wa. project^!. erecte<l and Marled by ll.c lab- Mr. Ja.nr, Dari irI. m 
wurkkig ooaUanoiuly aitice. lU capacity has been gradually increased and t-xti-ndtd troin Itmc <> ’ V ^ 

wlaSnJd only ii.iia spindles of which 9.744 were “ rinRs" whereas at the pnsrnl turn t me .m 4. f ,, ,,, 

5<>8 mule spindles, or a total of 25.560 spindles running; providing work and the nM-:ois n i\i 1 mk... 

■ople, men, womet and children, besides the Euru|>can slatT 

The bulk of Iho raw material is obf-ained from Bombay, sometimes hy craft 
deker ancTmore owtaln. but cotton Rrown to tire South and East ot yuil-. «« often uned as u 11. h « a <.^1 .0 

‘ei as to which district is called uiviii to meet the supply, all dc|>cmlinj;ufv«i the rc(pijrcmri, ■' ’ H 

.•The power todriv the Mill is derived from an horirontal engine cd ab<M.t 4S0 

Ipftcratcd in Beeley's Falrhalms Iroilers, in the slockiiiR of wt.idi wo^xl and c<»toanut s .1 r ar. . 

The item of fuel In tire expenditure i. a larRc one arrd. apJrt from the expense, on ^ 

«e»!K\ry .and had it not been for them the Mill would have httn r k ^ ^ 

See^tici of obtaining fuel. We may say tiut the pritc* of w.»d foi t ns porj^* 

d»* 5 pwc«it above tlie prices formerly ruling. . ii... him 01 mianii 

o/ran. Tl. connU spun^ry from ^ 

-nurkcdscrioadl^rLbayon the west around the coaM.of ' J ^ 

la ValMt'as ia quantity, all is dependent upon the fineness of th* lulsts t.,t ma, say 
moaUi or my iU Itofioo anouaUy. 

•M. ^11 (d (lie SUte esccid in tbe bund cr.uuls and that U nuife tJan 

T*Mt capaeltr of the MHI Is sufficient to supply «^«ts of the ^ _ I ^ ^ 

ai to may hi infarred fnm our going so far afield as China to assiri in (be disposal . 

Mlarwi ooild ooffortab^ meet H and without any great efifort.'* , 
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MU, engaged in this important ocetipatipn. The mere^wdng 9^ t|l4 f^opanut, 

1P4NMr MVf the rare facilities of ui \ininterrupted chtun baekvaten and the a447 awbbili^ 
of cheap labour are a whip and an impetus to the development of the omr industry. 
And if native capital and organised skill would apply themselves witk'icequisite 
vigour, Travancore could be made the home of an undertaking whose varied impacts 
may not be unwelcome even in the markets of far-off countries. 

(42). Workers and dealers in articles ojE attire amount to 1.1,108 in- 

cluding dependents, of whom 5,419 live by tailoring and 9,637 by s^ing piece 
goods. The former has slightly decreased and the latter has increased more than 
three times since 1891. 


Order XIXI. 
nCetaU and Predoiui 
Stonae. 


247. 51,334 persons or 17 per cent, of the population live by w<nking and 
dealing in metals and precious stones. The iron 
workers are the most numerous (22,908) and arc 
followed by the gold end silver smiths (20,657) and 
by the workers in brass and copper (5,125). Workers 
in zinc and tin with sellers of these goods number 403. The last chute have in- 
creased five times and though small is noticeable here in view <ff the value 
tin is now acquiring in domestic economy. Mr. Baines vividly pursues the 
uses to which tin is being put to and traces with interest the evolution of 
this little industry. “Tin-working is an important town industry, tbon^ but 
sparsely represented here. Some of the workers in this metal are to be traced into 
the heading of Lampmakers, for, since the introduction of mineral oil, the tall and 
graceful brass lamp has given place to the cheap tin product of the local bazar. 
The cans, too, in which this oil is brought into India are much appreciated by the 
people, owing to the varied uses to which they can be put after a little manipula- 
tion by the tinman. For instance, probably half the watering-pots in the country 
consist of one of these cans, stiffened with a rough wooden bar or two, and adorned 
with a rope or wire handle. The supplies of vegetable oil and even of clarified 
butter, or gbi, that have to be sent from the market town to the city, are put into 
the dead shells of their rival. In architecture, too, the can bas introduced a new fea- 
ture, surpassing even the corrugated iron plate in unsightliness, for it is flattened 
out for roofing, made into spouts, or arranged along the pediment." 

Order XIV returns 2 kinds of occupations with 8,349 persons entered 
against them of whom the makers of pottery are in » 
majority, 6,394, the sellers numbering 1,844. 
these classes have increased by one half aince 1891. 
Ill persons live by selling glass and chiniiware. 


248. 


Order XXV. 
aiass, Sarthen and 
Stoaeware. 


249. Order XY comes third in point of numerical importance next after 
Orders VII and XII which refer to food and drew, 
84,489 persons including dependents (2’9 percent.) 
. tiTOTci. returned ad workers and dealers in wood, cane and 

leaves, &c. Since the last Census, there has been an in- 
crease of 29,687 persons or 54'2 per cent. Wood is a most useful and important com- 
modity and enters more largely into the construction of houses here than ebewheie. 
The partition walls inside houses are frequently of wood and granaries are always 
built of it. The Travancore forests produce a variety of timber of which some are 
oi a superior kind. Thu workers in wood or carpenters aggregate 44,568 inchiding 
dependents and the dealers in timber and bamboo, 1,442 against 39,534 and 698 m 
1891. The bamboo too is largely used as rafters and reapers, for making basketa, for 

propelling boats, i&c. The makers and8eUereQfbambcK>arddes(mata, faask^ 49.) 
• 
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amount t6 24,929 and have increased nearly three times within tk \m. ten oxAF.m; 
years. Women are largely employed in this occupation being twice as nuimTims faea. aai. 
as the males. Bamboo mats for flooring and thatties (partition walls) and latterly 
bamboo furniture are in considerable requisition. 

250. The next two Orders may Ixj dealt with together. Order X\’ I in the oe. 

cupations of which 1,02S |H'r.sons earn their sul)- 
Order XVX. Dmrt) »yee, Ao. sistence is chiefly confincnl to tlu^ eollecUws and sellers 
Order XVtl&eather db Rom. of wax, honey and other forest |)ro<luoo of wltom there 

are 540 and to the collectors and sellers of medicinal 
herbs, 851. Only 39 persons appear to have Wn returned under tlie former la^ad 
at the preceding Census. Workers iii leather are gi*ou])e<l under the next Order 
XVII and amount to 999 against 545, who arc divhled between the makers of .shoes 
and boots (411) and the sellers of hides, bones, &c., (5S5). 

Class E. Commerce, Transport and Storage. 


251. This Class deals with the commcrcials-with the banker, tht‘ meivljant 
and the trader. 105,885 ]>ersonH are engagwl in “(V»m- 

OlAM a. merce, Transmrt and Storage,” or thirty six in (‘verv 

Commeroei Transport and / i ^ ^ • 

Storafff. one thousand of the pojmlation. J he ciirning mem- 

bers are 39,701 strong (37‘5 [xjr cent, of the total) oi 
whom women are barely one-eighth (5,391). 


At the 1881 Census, the actual workers were recorded As amounting U) 94,9.>1 
—males 63,432 and females 31,519. It was observed in the l{c])ort on that ( ensus 
that the results thus shown included those of trade in general, were broader than what 
was meant to be comprised under the term ‘traders* and covered consecjuently sev(»nil 
other groups of occupations belonging to another Class, the Industrial (D). 
That a stricter classification was followed at the next succeeding CensuH is seen 
from the apparent decrease of 11,492 jxirsons-from 63,432 to 51,940-in the immlxT 
of working males returned. The results of this Census show a further (hxrlinc <>i 
17^630 due obviously to the same cause. 

Taking the actual workers of bolh sexes with their (lepcn.icnts, for ihv, toisl 
of whom alone were figures compiletl at the previous ( eiisus and coiii|»ttrinf; ( uui 
with those of the present enumeration, a decrease of 58,132 f)erHons is notices . j< 
strei^h of the Orders included in tliis Class stands thus rcpreseiit(f<i . 


Commerce 

TriDsport and Storage 

Totai 


Total Ni mhek Rltckneil 


10.4SG 


7H.J40 

‘/7.r,uri 


ia'j,w7 




Thus while those engaged in transi^ort .and storage 
two and a half times, the commercial or the actually (rxc ' ''\ j 

by nearly one.half;’the decrease being wh.dly conhue.I to 
merchandise’. The decline is, !is just explained m rc^pL< > 

1881 and 1891 in the number of actmil male workers, raeca i r ^ examiii!iti"n 
nf gnmping.teing continued at this Census^ u in the scheme of 

were seen to belong to any one ol the s|)e< ih - 1 , j ,] 

creation were removed from the genend hea.1 and brought un Icr 1 1 

priatc speqal groups. 
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tniAr. XII. The Talukwor distribution of the Commercial class naturally shows that Taluks 
*•*. in the littoral and sub-littoral tracts are generally more commercial than those in 
the mountainous and sub-montane areas, Ambalapuzha exhibits the largest percent- 
age (5'6) and Kunnattur, the lowest (’S). The former is followed by Barur (4‘1) 
and Quilon (3‘8), while the latter is preceded by Kottarakara (I'l). In the Western 
Natural division, the mercantile and trading activities are thus greater than in the 
Eastern— 3‘3 per cent, of its total population being commercial against 1‘8 per cent. 


252. The first Order ‘Commerce’ supports 78,140 persons— about three-fourths 

Ordsr XVIII 1,000 of the popula- 

Oomnieroe. " tion of the State. Of these 27,838 persons are actually 
engaged in doing one or other of the occupations 

grouped in tliis Order. 


(54), Money and Securities . — First among the occupations connected with 
commerce stands dealing in money and securities. Of the total of 8,178 persons 
returned as subsisting by this occupation, 8,048 are bankers and money-lenders. 
The relatively high proportion of women workers in this sub-order (51 per cent.) is 
noticeable, though their actual number is small, 795, 


(56) . Dealing unspecified . — Passing by sub-order (55) ‘General Merchan- 
dise’ where the small number returned has already been explained, we come to un- 
specified dealing in which arc engaged 65,500 persons, of whom all but 1,147 
are dealers in miscellaneous articles in constant demand by the people. Of the 
total population supported by Commerce, this sub-order absorbs as much as 84 
per cent. 

(57) . Middlemen^ brokers and agents . — These number 4,322, of whom 65 
arc contractors for labour; 120, farmers of liquor; 245, brokers and agents; 
1,174, clerks employed by middlemen; and 2,718, contractors otherwise unspeci- 
fied. The proportion of women workers is naturally very low in these occupa- 
tions, only 1 1 being returned in all. 


253. Transport and storage feed 27,695 persons, of whom 27,061 are engaged 
in the former occupation and only 634 in the latter. As 
TraM^rt*a^‘ Storare. means of communication over a good 

portion of the country, the conveyors of persons and 
goods over this element are the most numerous — 15,622. Transport by land giv<5s 
employment to 7,857 persons and messages, to 2,408. Of the latter, 1,637 pertons 
are given sustenance by His Highness’ Anchal service and 637 by the British 
Post Offices, Weighmen and measurers amount to 280, the remaining 354 persons 
lieing made up of owners, managers and other subordinates in warehouses. 

The large increase under this Order since the last Census has been noted al- 
ready and relates chiefly to [wrsons engaged in transporting goods and men by land 
and water. 


254. 


Class F, Professions. 

The learned and artistic professions and sports are grouped under Class F. 

These cover (1) lieligion, (2) Education,. (3)Litera- 
ture, (4) Law, (5) Medicine, (6) Engineering and 
Survey, (7) Natural Science, (8) Pictorial Art and 
Sculpture, (9) Music, Acting, &c, (lOJ Sport, and (11) Games and Exhibitions. All 
thesp professions absorb 76,133 persons or 2'6 percent, of the entire population of 


OIomF. 
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the State. Of these a little above a third, 2(!,970 are actual workers and ihc rest 
thor dependents. The majority of these are employes of Government. 

The 1881 Census Report recorded under this Class 24,5(:3 iktsoiis, as netual 
workers, thus showing at this Census an addition of 2,407 or 10 |)er rent, (lining 
the past twenty years. The rate of increase is out of projicrtion to the advanceinent 
the country has made during tlie interval. Butanalysing the figures ofaelnal workers 
for the two sexes, it is seen that the males have really advanced, i. e, from 17 674 
to 24,319 or by 38 percent, and the females have declined from 2,651,'i. c, 

by 61 per cent. Enquirinj^ into the cause of ilecline in rc8|>cct of women workers, 
wo find from the returns for the comjKment occupationn that tlie nmlcr 

Religion (4,090) and Literature (2,655) made up almost the whole total for females- 
The present female figures under these heads arc 1,750 and 4 re8|)ectively. Tiider 
literature are now include! only those who make a living hy it, such as authors, 
writers, &c; while in 1881 it probably comprised the scholar and tlie student as well. 
Similarly, religion comprised occupations now excluded from it. Henei* ihc large 
apparent decrease in women workers, above noted. 

Taking both workers and dependents together, we find that they ha\e in. 
creased since the last Census, by 73 per cent. —from 43,968 to 76,133. The isin 
figures for some heads appear to lie small; for instance, under Edneation there \\m\ 
returned 985 persons in all as against 12,812; under Engineering and Survey, 545 
against 3,479. The large increase is probably»-al8o due to the advance made during 
the past decennium by the State Departments which emjdoy the men grou|M‘d nmler 
these heads. 


The professional Classes are arranged under 2 Orders, 1 1 suh-orderH and 56 
groups, 

255. 73,726 persons are returned under Order XX which takes in 2*5 jkt cent, 
of the total jiopulation. The coast tracts contain twice 

, Order X X* many as theink»riur ixirtions — 46,527 against 27,1 99. 

beamed and Artietlo ,, , * . i i . 

Frofeealone. But the proportions txj the total |)oj)ulatioii do not 

seem to difler greatly, king only 2’8 as compared 
with J*2. The 'faluks of the We8tei;n division show a more even dihtribution than 
those of the Eastern where the professional classes seem to k concent ratisl in a few 
areas. The greatest nnmkr is, of course, returned by the Head-Quarter Taluk, 
Tjivandrum, 9,012 ( 6*7 j)er cent, of its toUl is)])ulati(>n ). Amhalapuzlia couifM nrxt 
with,4,463 (4*2 per cent.) followed by Tiruvalla (3,955), Agastisvaram and 

Quilon (3,489). In the Eastern division, Kottnyam stands first vvidi l,tMu |kT' 
8ons (4*3 per cent), and Todupuzim, last 475 ( I 5). 

(63), Helujion . — Of the nine sub-orders comprised iind(!r Hvearned ami Artistic* 
professions’ Religion is the most mnncronsly represenU*<l (.13,894). 6,735 perhcms 
oarn their livelihood as priests, ministers, &c^; 18,771 are eonnect4‘d with chureh and 
temple service; 5,695 are astrologers and diviners. 


(64) , E(hcation.--l\\Q next numerically iini)ortant item is ‘Ediir*atiou’ a In'di 
supports 12,812 persons including dc|>endeiits, of whom 1 2,359 are Uwliers, i^rofes- 

and principals of schools and colleges, 

(65) , Literature.-‘^,h\ 7 persems an* shown umler Uiis suh.f»rder. Writi'rs and 
private clerks number 2,614 and public scriks and copyists, 867. 

(66) . Zau?.— The legal profewHion ijpintaiiw .5,455 jxTftons in aII,of wlioin tliorr! 
«e, induding dependent*, 4,004 pleader, and vakil.. I>awyer'i* clerk* number wA 
•0^ petition Vritere, 501. 
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OSAP. SIX. (67). Medicine:— Th\* is a largely represented occu^tion, as many m 8,067 
***• persons earning their livelihood in the practice of this profession. Of these, the ac- 
credited practitioners amount to 692, Those practising medicine without diploma 
or certificate are as many as 6,220. Midwives with dependents number 98, and the 
attendants at hospitals and dispensaries, such as compounders, &c. 585. 


(68). Engineering and ^wwy.— These two occupations give subsistence 
to 3,479 persons of whom the superior grades count 208. The rest are distributed 
among the surveyors and overseers (430) and clerks in the several offices (2,841). 

(70) . Pictorial Art and Sculpture.— Peintiag is followed as an occupation by 
919 persons including dependents and the photographic art supports 66 persons. 
The total number recorded under this sub-order is 1,125. 

(71) . Music, Acting, (fc. — 5,360 persons are comprised under this hea^ of 
whom 3,548 are players, not military and 1,802 are actors and singers. 


256. Of the2,407 jiersons engaged in sport, the minor performers-the conjurors, 
fortune-tellers, &c,— are the most numerous — 2,100. 
187 persons are tumblers and acrobats and the more 
serious occupation, viz, hunting is pursued by 81. 


Order XXX. 
Sport. 


Class G. Unskilled Labour, not Agricultural. 


257. Asmuchasl6‘4 percent, of the population constitutes the labouring 
* class not agricultural. Since 1881 the total number 
of actual workers show a decrease from 313,789 to 
284,265. In 1891 as many as 720,170 persons were 
returned under this head, as compared with 484,974 
at this Census. The decreases ore partly due to the fact of many of these labourers 
having been more correctly returned under agriculture and partly to the change in 
the system of classification. 


01ms 9. 

VMkUlsd Iisbonri aot 
Aarloaltnrsl. 


Class G is divided into 2 Orders, 4 sub-orders and 10 groups. Under the 
first Order, XXII, comes earth-work (7,676) and general labour (458,421), both 
together absorbing 15’8 per cent, of the population. 


Order XXIII concerns with persons who follow no definite occupations of 
any kind and who earn their living by doing any general work that may turn up. 
These amount to 18,877, of whom 15,231, are actual workers. 


Class H. Means of Subsistence independent of Occupation. 

258. 


ah increase of 1,190. 


There are only 9,297 persons who do not engage themselves in any of the 
occupations dea^t with iy the forcing pages, to secure 
their sustenance. The actual increase is slight during 
the last decade. In 1891, there were 8,107 persons in- 
dependent of occupations which gives for this Census 


OlaM X. 

Means of Snbslstenee In- 
dependent of ooeupatlon. 


This Class is co-extensive with Order XXIV (Independent) comprised in 
it and may be classified into four divisions according to the source dE income. 
The first two comprise persons who depend for their subsistence on {»ivate 
property and benevolence, and the lost t!||| on public funds. First in order come 
property*and allowances, the posesriem or the receipt of which enables fig persons to 
maintain themselves independent of any occupation. Small though the number 
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igj it is a slight increase upon the last Census when only 44 jKM'sonscune nndrr this ckaf; xss. 

eatery. rjLmA.ast. 

Next there is alms— charity and endenviuents— which provides iWA for 4,? 18 
souls. Of these 38 live on endowments a^niinst 9 shown at tlie 1891 (Vnsus him! 

4,680, on charity. It may be noted that, judgin^^ from the figures reeordi'd, U'ggnrv 
appears to have decreased, though to a slight extent, during the decade. In 
mendicants numbered 5,161 or 2 in 1,000 of the ix)pulation. The actual nnmher 
has now diminished by about 500 and the proportion on the total |)opulaiion stands 
at 1*5 in 1,000. 

The third group consists of those who are miiintaiued by the Stale On- scrviccN 
renderedby them or their relations. Of these 1,308 Ixdong to the civil and 95H to tlu‘ 
military service, and the rest (1,144) to iKmsiou unspeeitied. Excluding d(‘|K'ndcnts, 
wonmp constitute about a fourth of those who are in actual n'ceipt of pcaision. 

The fourth and the Itwt group includes persons who arc a chnrgi‘ on the liiian- 
ces of the State — of inmates ofLuiuilic asylums, &c., who miiuhcr 277 an<l of prison- 
ers who amount to 780. 


Occupations in Urban and Rural areas. 

259. The occupations of the population have been reviewed as a whole in the 

preceding |)aras. Their nrimn aial rural dit'trilintioMH 

OoottpttrtioBS in urban and j|j (»xuuiin(ul. I his inav he done in two 

rural araaa. \ . 

W’uys, either by taking the nrlmiiand rural po|iiilations 

separately and distributing them over the several occnpulionsMollowcMl, oi* hy taking 
the several occupations separately and distributing the |KM>ple jollowiiig tlicin^ o\cr 
the urban and rural areas. The first method is illustrated in Sni)sidi!iry I able 
XI, and the second in Subsidiary Tabh‘ I. 

It is seen from Table XI that industrial rn'cnpations are inotv large ly b^llowd 

in urban areas while, in the rural, agriculture is the mon‘ gen(Tall\ pin sued. In a 
ten thousand of the total workers in all the towns t4ikeii togetlier, pci son^ •») 

more than a third are engaged in the ‘Preparation and Supply ol Material Snhsiaii' 
ceif as compared ^Vith 2,847 on a like average in rural tra< (s. I he ma johi} oj t h n 
are employed in connection with the j7urveying ol fis>d and drink -,H>n in town 
against 1,312 in the country. Next come ‘Textile Eabrics and l)r( nii.l(-i->Nliic g 
however, the urban ratio is slightly less than the rural ag.iin-t 9«.». n 
the other occupations grouped umhir Cla.ss I) (Prejmration and Siippl} ol jii.ih im 

hubslances), the relationslii|Hs reversed in favour ol tiOMis. Inng.io io,i,,ii ii tin , 

the proportion of workers amounts to two*lilihs in the<ouiili \ a .nn i i 
seventh in the urban imrt.s. The agriciiltuml elemcntcannot a. to', low 

in towns os the percentage is higher than that nialcr ( (Hiniicr<< , I io((>. ions a an\ 

other Class of occupations, excepting (I (I'iiskillcd ‘ 

to be no more than jx)pulous agrienltund villages in this rcH|K::< t. a \(r .m t 

fields help to relieve the prosaic character of municipal .cencr> in * ‘‘ ‘*‘1'' 

town as will be noted from a glance at the map of l^i^Hmrn)ll pn i\f 

Report.. 

Those who minister to the comforts and coiueniciKes of ihf ^\^ 11 i 
6 per cent, of the total urban workers against 2 pr cent, m t a* ronn r\. 
imparity bk^een the occupations charac-teristic of the urixm and rnnl popnlair« . 
* clearly hroughtout in respect of Omnnerce, ProfeHshmsamlfnm.rnnici^^ ..... 
in towns about four times as many workers engag?^ m ‘i 
the country (9*1 per amt. against 27) and four times again, rn. many 
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CHAP. XIX.* who follow the learned and artistic profes8ion8(6*5 per cent, agaii^t 1*8), while in re- 
aao. gard to Government service, the employes are relatively more than eight times ai 
numerous as those in the rural tracts (6*6 per cent, against *8). The difference be- 
tween town and country is also noticed in the case of persons who subsist without 
any occupation, of whom there are 233 in ten thousand workers within townsagainst 
32 on the same average outside those limits. In respect of non-agricultural labourers, 
the rural ratio is higher than the urban, being 22 per cent, in the former against 17 
in the latter. 


260. Distributing the actual pursuers of the several occupations between town 
and country, we find that, in a total of one hundred, 6 
^town'^aniToouatpy!” towns and 94 in the country. Those employed 

in Government service form the greatest proportion 
in url)an areas. Out of a hundred persons actually engaged in the discharge of 
administrative functions, 33 are in towns and 67 in the villages. The Indep^dent 
Class follows next with a percentage of 31 against 69 in the country. Of the Pro- 
fessionals, there are 18 in the urban areas and 82 in the rural, out of a total of one 
hundred. The Preparation and Supply of Material Substances return 8 per cent 
as urban workers, and Commerce and Transport, 17 percent. The smallest pro- 
jx)rtion oi workers in towns is returned by Pasture and Agriculture, those employed 
forming only 2 per cent, of the total for the State. 


Workers and Dependents. 

26 1 . A special feature of this Census has Ixjcn the separation of workers from 

• dependents. In 1881, figures were pre})ared for workers 
Betura of^oj^erft and alone, and it could not be known how many in all in- 
cluding dependents were supported by each occupa- 
ti')n. At the 1891 Census, the total supported by each occupation was shown, but 
tlic number of workers as distinct from the number of dependents was not rc- 
(iorded. At the j)resent Census, a separate column was opened for ‘dependents^ 
in which were entered |)articular8 for all persons who did no work and who depended 
on others for their sustenance. In the ease of these jwsons, the (xjcupations of 
the actual workers on whom they were dependent were to be entered. Women and 
cliildren who worked at any (Xiciipation of whatever kind, not being an amusement 
or of a j)urely domestic character such as cooking, were entere<l as actual workers. 
In the final statistics compiled, the workers have accordingly been distinguished by 
s(?x from tlie dependents. The workers are the real mainstay of an occupation and 
their number is of importance in determining its strength and growth. The figures 
relating to them have already been briefly referred to in dealing with the Classes, 
Orders and sub-orders, but it is well to present them here separately. 

262. Of the total population, 1,272,354 or 43*1 percent, are returned as actual- 

ly working at some occupation or other and 1,679,803 

^*^^to^otuai^workerii.”^* perceflt. as depending on them for support 

The jx^rcentage of dependents is greatest in Class A 
(Government service) where, for every 100 workers, there are 224 dependents. Ex- 
cluding Order III where the total number returned is only 16, Order I (Administra- 
tion) returns the highest proportion of dependents in all the 24 Orders — 226 to 100 
workers. Next comes Order II (Defence) where the j>erceuUige of dependents is 
as much as 208. The State army is recruited from the body of the people and 
these together with their families live within the country itself unlike elsewhere 
where the soldiers frequently serve far away from their hearths and homes. Next 
to Class* A comes Class B (Agriculture), where* for every 100 workers there are 
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183 of the supported. The landholders and tenants more than others Imvc a large oHaf.xxt. 
number of persons depending on them. If the agricultunil labourers arc taken into FAEA. ti8. 
consideration, nearly two-thirds arc found to l)c as actual workers. The Pn>- 
fessionaland the Commercial Classes sapprt, relatively to the Hireijglh of workei^s, 
the next largest contingents of dependents— 182 and 11)7 rosix^tivoly for 100 
workers. The dependents perceptibly diminish and the mnulKT of workers rist's 
when we come to Class D, as evidently women as well as young persons generally 
take part in the preparation and supply of material sul)stanees. The low peiviMilage 
of dependents is sjiecially noticeable in Orders VIII (Light, Forage, vte.), and 
XII (Textile Fabrics and Dress). In the other Classes the dt‘pi‘ndent.s are fewest 
relatively to those actually engaged in the occupations conecnusl. 


263. The relation between workers and dependents may also be \iewed in 
another asiHH't^ namely, tb(‘ proportion, inn total of 10(1, 
Prqjortloii of worker* and of the ])o|)ulation returned as .siil)sisting by any parti- 
^*?upporUd.**** cular occui>!iti()ii. Tlio ratios of .1 (‘|m'|h1cii(s aiv a^aiii 

‘ hi'dicst in Classes A, U and F which followed by ( 'lass 

ft ' \ 

E, and lowest in occupations which are indeiinite or where th(' means ol suhsisteiuv 
is’independent of any actual work. The same features noted in the, previous para 
are found here too to a greater or less extent ami need not, tluaa'lon*, be goiu‘ into 

in detail. 

Occupations of Females. 

2G4, As the actual workers have iMan^nepariilcl from the .leiaarlenlH an<l 
sliown I)y sex, we are able to an idea ol llieo<'eii- 
OooupatlOBS offenale*. f,.,„ale.s earn tlieir .siilwisteiiee. Tlie 

instructions in reganl to them were tliat they were to he, eiilere,! as norkerK ^^llen 
enffa^red in any occupation of wliatcver kiivl, not heiu^r an amuM uu iil oi o a piin y 
domestic character such as cooking, &c, whether they earue.1 wa-.^s or imt. .Nd.- 
sidiary Table VII. embodies the statistics regarding (emale oecupations h> )rd( . > am 

SuWdiary Table VIII »h.»v. llie mne by »il....r,ler-. Oi'lers ' HI (bii'bl. I'**'', 

fa.),,Xn(Te,«ileS,brie,.,,,U)rc..).,elXXIII(lii,IHb,il.'.-r,,|.ii,,,ii,l-e^^ 

excess of female workers, the ratios por IDO males lieiiig 1 1 1, , .m 

liectively. Under Order NTH, women einidoycl in tin- |.nrv..yii,g 0 J"; '; 
k, „«,lr v agaiaat S.IMS „r •' 

alKint thrcc-fainlii of Ibe total cnitasi'l '» ”"1' " ' 

making industrylare females who stand to the male urn ''is in t a pi 11 ,.^ 

to 100 Again in Oolet X 11 1 , tlaa,, „a,, tor every 

whojollow no definite oceiipatioiis. 'I li*' other eliiel ..nMiiMtesi a > ^ ^ 
exclusively imrsned by women are ( 1 ) riee-ismiiding aiel in> 

pulse detding, (.S) seliing sweetmeats. .,„d"iislas>i-’. (tl) lisl.- 

paring and selling ghee, (.a) making ami " ,„„|fs) iliat. li- 

enring and selling, (7) making and selling " »as s, > > i :..., 

making. In personal and domestic ser\ice.s a mi 

1 . • 1 . A’-r* \\ Oil 


IVliialcs aiv ill e.xres-. iK-iiig 

- ‘ t, hA...,,,, ,,.,,,.l-,.,%;ir<t Ii•w(•■tl ill '’'■'•iipall'>ns 

engaged as cooks, in-door serxmits Ac. " ,,„„i o,.,n,g.. t.f ^-'id 

vCe. 


which involve great bodily labour, as m the ir.mspt , | , 

other mnttrW.. or niotty „( .kill, - in Ibe .,., kn,R 

Occupations Of Selected Castes., 

^ 1 1 t lit. t'llaihitlou and aii]»ila( loll 

2G5. Another feature ol this ( eiisns las s"i irils's mid rai es. 

ofoccuptionalstatm...,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

All the «isles, lioweMr, re. r 

not for obvious reason.s, l.eeii tak ii . . 

’ . . Tlie infonimtion compiled is tm 

as are of anj special interest or iraportanc . 


OeoupAtion* of 
Mlooted oofttoos 



m 


T, , ■ 


jMSTt inK, bodied in 


Table XVI imd rentes to 26 a^BQted 


trihea Wd races. 


radM'tMi These Btniutics reduced to proportions and thus rendered num inteU^jk are 
shown in Subsidiary Table X. It may be noted that ^tfae figures refer to the 
principal occupations of the actual workers in each cMte, if 


The Tables show that the Ampattan (barb^) has least deviated! from his 
hereditary calling and that the traditional occupation of the fortune-teller, the 
Kura van, and of the sorcerer, the Velan, are fast going into disuse. In regard to 
apiculture it is noticed that, while castes whose immemorial occupation is taken 
as cultivation are entering upon other means of earning their liveliho^, others from 
outside are settling down as agriculturists. Among the non- Hindu communities, the 
native Musalmans and Christians are engaged in agriculture, in the preparation and 
supply of material substances, in trade, &c. 


Subsidiary Occupations. # 

266. The secondary means of subsistence of the people have also been record- 
ed at this Census in a separate column opened for the 
aii?al^!^?orap»tiraa. P»rpo8e in the Enumerator’s Schedule. The instruc- 
tions on the subject ran as follows: — “If a person 
says he has more than one occupation or means of subsistence he should be asked 
which is the most important occupation, t, e., that on which he spends the most 
time and which yields the greatest income. Details regarding this should be entered 
in column 9 and details regarding the one next in importance in column 10. On 
no account should more than one occupation or means of subsistence be entered 
cither in column 9 or 10.'’ 


The subsidiary occupations thus recorded have been compiled and embodied 
in Tables XV and XV A. Those whose principal occupation is not agriculture but 
who have returned themselves as partial agriculturists are shown in the former general 
Table, while those who pursue other secondary occupations are entered in the latter, 
whatever their principal occupation may be. It may be stated here that the figures 
in these Tables refer to actual workers only and does not include dependents. 

In 1891, combined occupations were recorded only in the case of persons who 
owned or cultivated land in addition to another occupation. In the general Table 
they were brought under the respective non-agricultural heads, the latter being taken 
as their principal occupations. A separate Table was, however, embodied in the 
Report for such of those as combined agriculture with other occupations. • 


. 267. Thenuraberpfactualworkerswhohavebeenretumedaspartialagricultur- 

ists is 6,2 1 3 or 79 in a ten thousand of the workers whose 
aartouUurer** P"“cipal occupation is non-agricultural. Their absolute 
and relative distribution among the eight main Glasses 
is exhibited in the margin. It is seen therefrom that theorder of the Classes differs with 


Pabtul AasicciTVsliTg. 


Class. 

A. OovenuMBt 

B. Future And 

C. Penonel 


NniBSR. 



Pbbcbktage pbb 10,000 
WoBBERS. 

.. ..121 

.. .. 1 


D. PruMTAtion aA ] 
of Mfttcruil Biibi 
B. Commeroe) TnmiTKvtA 
.. * 

H, r ■ 


8,070 



189 

287 

87 

7 # 


reference to the pfopor- 
tional and actual figi^. 
TJhe greatest number— 
3,070 — ^is returned under 
Class D, but in a 10,000 
of the workers^ then* are 
only 83 persons wbo ere 
pertialag^tmistK Oon* 
paling the ratiloR to ^ 


^aj^isretuitied 
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Of the several* Orders, the fiifures for which arc cntcrc l in SiOisidiury Table OX4r.Xn. 


I\ (b)' ‘Defence’ shows the highest |iroi;orlic.u — 1,130. Tl.o next lower iirojKir- 


tioiis are returned by ‘Administration’ (333) and by tlie ‘Learno«l and Artistic pp)- 
fessions,’ (271). In twelve Orders or groups i if (iiHU|iiition, the nitios arc above 

the general average, 7‘J. 

In Subsidiary Table IX («) are entered the secondary iK'cupations ol jaTsons 
whose' principal means of subsistence is agriculture. In a total of 10,00t) agricul- 
turists, 261 persons pursue some other occupation in addition. Of ibcsc. tl'.t arc 
general labourers; 31 arc toddy drawers and sellers; 111, sbop-kccis rs; It!, uunay 
lenders; 14, basket and imt inakorstand anotl.-T M.ropc cud „ri mckers. 

268. Combined occuimtions wlicrc both arc non-agrimllnral biuc Uvn 
absthicUnl ami conijiiloil, tin* |>rn|M)rli<iiial 
other eubeldlary being embodied in Subsidiary Table I X (c), Tlic aclnal 

oocapatlone. nuiidiers returned are in many eases almost in- 

considerable. It is seen, however, that the see, n.lary m.'ans of liuTiluHi.l nsually 
resorted to are general labour, roiic and net making or selbng, an,! p, tty hading m 
miscellaneous articles of every-day requisition. 
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SuDsiDiAET Table J.^Generd DUtribution by Ocettpation. 


* 

OUDEa AND SUB-OJIDBR. 

Pkrsons 

aurpOETiD. 

- 

Actual 

WOBKEKS. 

1 

2 

a 

I. ADMINISTBATION ... 

48,007 

13,181 

1. Civil Service of the Imperial Government 

263 

51 

1 A. Ser\‘ice of the Tabulating State 

33,690 

10,634 

2. Service of Local and Municipal Bodies ... 

5 

2 

3. Village Sen'ice ... ... ... ... ... 

9,049 

2,494 

II. DEFENCE 

4,994 

1,619 

4. Army (Imperial) ... ,,, 

78 

78 

4A. Army (Lo^al; ... 

4,916 

1,541 

III. SERVICE OF NATIVE AND FOREIGN STATES 

16 

3 

6. Civil Oflflcera ... ... 

16 

3 

Total, Claaa A. Government ... 

48,017 

liSOS 

• 

IV. PROVISION AND CARE OP ANIMALS 

7.976 

4v862 

8. Stock breeding and dealing 

7.765 

4,796 

9. Training and Care of Animalt 

211 

66 

V. AGRICULTURE 

1,392,712 

490,720 

10. Landholders and Tenants .. 

1,094,992 

33P,57i 

IJ. Agricultural Labour ... 

151,796 

96^679 

12, Growth of special products 

140,350 

53,47^ 

13. Agricultural training an^ Supervision, and Forests 

2,574 

795 

Total, Claaa B. Pasture and Agriculture 

1,400,688 

495.582 

VL PERSONAL, HOUSEHOLD AND SANITARY SERVICES ... 

62,980 

35,60^ 

. 14. Personal and Domestic Services 

57,941 

33,419 

15. Non-Domestic Entei*tainment ... 

2,863 

1,081 

16. Sanitation ... ... ••• 

2,176 

1,073 

Total, Claaa C. Pereonal Services 

% ' ^ ^ 

63,980 

85,603 

VIL POOD, DRINK AND STIMULANTS ... ... 

397,995 

172,835 

17. Animal Food ... 

99,771 

61,517 

18. Vegetable Food ... ... 

121,407 


> 

19. Driiiks, Condiments and Stimulants ... 

176,817 

6A696 

VIII. LIGHT, FUEL AND FORAGE 

9,774. 

5,991 

20, lighting 

605 

220 

Sip Fu^ and Forage ••• 

6,169 

4771 
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StBSIpfARY TVBI.B l.—'ieneral Dix^rifmtim l»i Oenpii'i 


TM^a^roWTlON. jo»DI!R ASl) SUH^tHIlKR Of WOHKKKS KMI IOVI O. 


PkRCENTAOR in each 1 I’RIU.KNTAUK (IK ACTCAI. 


Person* Actuttl Actiuil Upiieiidenti'. 

supported- workers. workers. 


I’RKOKNIAU* (IK 1)£- 
I'K-NIIRATS TO Ai TI'AI 
WORRKK', 


111 urban I lu rurul 1 III iirlawi | lu rural | 



au'.t 

jyH'a 1 

111 ft u 

1U()'0 2 

i-'ifl-? 8 
i|iVf» 

♦ 

!W9 AA 
.'AlOO 

liOOO 6 
Jl.Vl A 


21 

1*2 

565 

435 

' 2-0 

ri 

577 

123 

•1 


37’8 

02*2 

a 


tff'll 

r4)*7 

2*1 

1*2 

56-5 

43'5 

18*5 

5*8 

t«-4 


8*4 

17 

51-6 

m 

4*1 

2*0 

48-3 

517 

&0 

2*1 

35-5 

04*5 


. *2 

61-3 

.387 



36-4 

63*8 



6»9 

37*1 



(ilO 

OU-ff H 

IllH'.'i * 

IKV« 

•i:!2-:i 1(1 

11 

Ibafi 12 
‘Mt li' 


717 


722 

u 

1095 

15 

89*4 

10 

747 

c 

132*1 


m 

17 

1008 

18 

182*4 

12 

63'8 

1 

tm 

i iin 


Ali a 21 


Subsidiary Table iy O6(ujp0tum^{Oonifi^^^^ 



IX. BUILDINGS 

23. Building Materials 
23. Artificers in Building 

X. VEHICLES AND VESSELS ... 

25. Carte, Carriages, etc ••• 

26. Ships and Boats 

XI. SUPPLEMENTARY REQUIREMENTS ... 

27. Paper 

28. Books and Prints 

29. Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instruments 

30. Carving and Engraving ••• 

31. Toys and Curiosities ... ... 

33. Bangles, Necklaces, Beads, Sacred Threads, etc. 

34. Furniture ... ... 

35. Harness 

36. Tools and Machinery 

37. Arms and Ammunition 

XU. TEXTILE FABRICS AND DREH8 

40. Cotton ... 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc. 

42. Dress ... ... ... 

XIII. VBTALS AND PRECIOUS STONES... 

43. Gold, Silver, and Preoioas Stones ... 

44. Brass, Copper and BelLMetal 

45. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lead 

46. Iron and Steel ... ... ... 

XIV. GLASS, EARTHEN AND STONEWARE 

GHumi and ChiBawe 
, ^48. S4rt)m an^8^ 

Xf. WOOD, CANE AND MUVISJ^ 

, 4 ^. Woodia4BaitttM)os.^ ' : 

,s>. 
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dCCDPA^IoJ. 


[eaA». 


SD33iDi.v3if Tablr General Distribulm hj Occupation,— {Oontinited.) 



Pkrsons 

80PfOBT£D. 


XVI. DIIUG8, (IimH. 1)YKS,KTC.... 

01. Cum, Wax, Kcsin and aimi lav Foretit produce 

02. Druga, J)yc.«<. HiginciitH,ot»r... 

XV ir. LEATHKU 

53. Tjcalhcr, I fern and Boiu'h etc. 

Total, Class D. Preparation and Supply of 
Material Substances 


XVm. COiMMKUCK 

51-. Money and 80 CI 1 l it lex 
55. (lOiieral Meicliaiidixe 
56 Doalliig uiis|M*cjfied 

57. Middleiiu'ii, Ilrcfkers and Agents 
XIX TRANSPOIt'r AM) S'rOKAaK 

58. Hallway 
Hoad 

60. Water 

61. Messiigex . ... ^ 

02. Storage and Weigl dug 

Total, Class E. Conrtmerce, Transport and 

Storage 

XX. LEAKNKI) A.M) Aim.sTlC I»K()KE8SIOXS 

63. Religion 

64. Kdiicalioj ... 

05. Lilei’atniv 

66 . Lnw ... 

67, .Meilieiiii- 

If 

C>8. Kiigineei ing and .'Purvey ... ... ^ ... * 

60. Xatund Seicina* 

70. Pictorial Art, Snilpturc ete. 

71. M a sie. .\etiiig. u»al Dancing. ... 

XXI. SPOHT ... 

72. .S|miK 

73 . (iaiiiesund Kxliibitirms ... 


5,155 ) 


Total, Class F. Professions. 


76,133 i 





xtt 




oct'umioN. 


4ID 


{jcBSlDiASY Table I . — nenernl Distrlbitlion hj 0('<upaliou~{CoiiliiiH'il.} 
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SuBSiDiAEY Table L— General Jiistribution ly Orevpatiou. — {Cottcludai.) 




OUDBfi*AND SUB-OIIDER. 

?EIU!ON8 

BUPI'OllTED. 

Actual 

WOKKEBS. 

1 

2 

3 

XXir. EARTtIWOUK AND OENEKAL LA HOUR 


26P,0:>1 

71. Kurtlnvork, etc. 

7, 676 

•4,620 

7j. General liuhour .. 


26 Mil 

XXIII. INDEFINITE AND DLSRErUTAULE OCuUI'ATIONS 

18,877 

15,231 

7^1. Indefinite 

18,876 

15,230 

77. Lisreputulile 

1 

1 

Total, Claes G. Unskilled Labour, not Agricultural. ... 

iei ..071 

281,265 

XXIV. lnj)i:pkkdent ... 

P,*2fi7 

5,634 

78. Propol’tv and Alin}< 

1,780 

3,423 

7t». At the Public charge 

brill 

2,211 

Total, Class H. Means of Subsistence Independent 



/ • of Occupation. 

.',207 

5,63 1 

GRAND TOTAL 

‘2,i»r)2,ir>7 

1.272,:i5i 
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SuBSIBUW 1?ABLE L — General Didribnfim hj Occupntiiia—{CoiU'lm1rtl) 


. « 1 1 . A Rxr.uai ra Ui:. 


Pebckxtaob on 
Total Popuution. 

Persons. Actual 
puppovtetl. orkers. 


PKKCENTAGK IN KAt'U I’nr.CKSl \«.K or AlTl’AL 
OBDERAND SUB-OH IIKR OP WORKKRS KMrUiVED 


>Yorkor». 

♦i 


I’KM'ENTH TO MTU A!. 

>v.mKKus r tl 



moo ' 1 4:vi 


•l2o 

1-2 ; 


lo:. 

I2‘:l 

10 

19:1 1 

‘♦■0 

10:{ 

9-0 



i 

:m 

[ aoo 

2Ho 

; li:i 

1 

,M‘0 


119 1 

;Myi\ 

.Vi9 

.‘.'H 


111 lii'liun 1 

In nmil 

uivas. 

1 ' 

UVtllH. 

I 

! 10 

I 2_, 


Tl-I I 
;,H7 i ■! 
71 0 I 7'> 

22-1 I 

22 1 70 


.MK, I 
;UUH ' 78 
IIK-K 7'.* 

I 

: H 




: swsiDUEt f JfrieuUwJ piMHw n 

hy Natural Dmmhi and 


Natitral Dxvisioka AKD TaLFK^i. 


Vi^eitem Divmon* 

1. AgftHtiflTarftm 

2. Bmoiel ... 

3. Yilarankod 

4. Neyyattinkarji 

5. Trivandrum 

6. Cliirayiiikil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli 

9. Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuaha 

11. Shertallay... 

12. Parur 

18. Vaikam ... 

14. TiruTalla 

15. Mavelikara 

Total 
Editern Dii^mon. 

1. Tovala 

2. Kalkulam 

3. Nedumangad 

4. Kottarakara 

5. Pattanapuram 

6. Sbenoottah 

7. Kunnattar 

8. Obengannur 

9. Ohonganachery 

10. Kottayam ... 

11. Ettnmanur 

12. Minachil ... 

13. Todupoiba 
14/ MnTattupuaha 
15. Kanoatnad 

il3. Alangad ... 

|i7. Cardamom 



32,806 

49,209 

21,642 

30,294 

70,825 

70,491 


I 648,747 


19,260 

40,043 

38,066 

45,298 

32,937 

23,923 

50,593 

65,799 

51,905 

48,177 

5^629 

49,161 

24,315 

72,588 

77,667 

41,168 

ll,r>36 


743,965 


1,392^712 


toral pq^iiMon o! 

y-T!?T!nw 

DependentB. 

workars. 

4 

5‘ 

1 " 

40*2 

69*8 

26-4‘ 

73*6 

30*7 

69*8 

32*9 

6M 

27*9 

72*1 

41*1 

j 

58*9 

43-6 

56*4 

37*9 

62*1 * 

367 

63*8 

S3-7 

66*3 

36*6 

03*4 

33*6 

66*4 

50*0 

, 60*0 

33*0 

67*0 

37*3 

62*7 

86*0 

64*0 
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ftwilBlisi III. — Di$trib^tion of the Industrial ropulation (Olau b)' 

by Natural Divisions and TaJuh. 


De|)cQdeiiU* 


Weiiem Divimn. 


1. AgastisTaram 

2. Bmniel ... 

3. Vilavankod 

4. Neyjattinkara 

5. TriTandniin 

6. ChirayinWl 

7. Qiiilon ••• 

4 Karonagapalli 

9. Kartikapalli 

10. Ambalapuaha 

11. Shertallay... 

12. Paitir 
18. Vaikam 

14. TiruvaHa • 
18. Ma?eUkara 


Eoitcm Divinion 


I, Tovala 


2. Kalkolara... ^ 
*3. Noduinangad 
4. Kottarakara 

8. PattanaTmram 
*6. Sbanoottab 

7. 'Kunnattur 

8. Chengannar 

9. Cbanganacbary 

10. Kottayam... 

11. Bttimiaiiar 
R Mmaobtt 
18. Toitot^iialui 
14. llaTt^iiipiiaba 

Kiumtaiifd 
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SuBBiDiABT Table lY. —Distr'Aution of ths OommereuA FopiUatio^ ^Ordor XVilL) 
hy Natural Divimtu andTaluh, 


Natural Divisions and Taldks. 

Population 
supported 
by Com- 
merce. 

i'erocntage 
of Com- 
mercial 
population 
to Taluk 
population. 

Percentage on Commercial 
populati(|g of 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 . 

Western DivUion, 

1. AgastisTaram 

3,208 

3-4 

32*0 

68*0 

2. Eranicl ... 

3,006 

3*3 

28*6 

71*4 

3. Vilavankod 

2.348 

30 

816 

48*6 

4. Neyyattinkara ♦„ ... 

3.629 

2-6 

30*4 

63*6 

6. Trivandrum 

4,310 

3-2 

34*4 

66*6 

d. Chirayinkil 

3,810 

3*4 

840 

66*0 

7. Qoilon 

4,941 

:>8 

36*8 

04*2 

8. Karunagapalli 

3,144 

2-5 

37*2 

02'3 * 

9. Kartikapalli... 

2,235 

2*3 

340 

m 

10. Ambalapuzha 

6.913 

5-6 

29*7 

70*3 

11. Shertallay ... ,»• 

3.060 

3*6 

37*4 

62*6 

12. Parur 

2,897 

41 

31*9 

68*1 

13. Vaikam ... ... ^ 

.1,973 

21 

49*6 

50-4 

14. Tiruvalla ... 

6,076 

3*6 

32*8 

67*2 

16. Mavelikara 

3.526 

3-0 

38*9 

61*1 

Total 

6.5.667 

33 

36*3 

64*7 

Eastern Dirution. 

1. Tovala 

680 

18 

40*2 

69*8 

2. Kalkuliim ... 

1,865 

2-6 

32*3 

677 

3. Nedumangad 

853 

1*3 

24*8 

66*2 . 

1 

4. Kottarakara 

SU 

1*1 

49*6 

50*4 

5. Pattanapnram 

827 

1*7 

46*1 

63*9 

0. Shencottah 

1,068 

2*7 

40*5 

69*6 . 

7. Kunnattur ... ...1 

1 

207 

•3 

m 

61*2 

1 

8. Chengannur ... ... ...! 

1.423 

13 

37*7 

62*3 

9. Changttiiachery 

3,175 

3-4 

357 

64*3 

10. Koitayam... 

2,129 

2*3 

29*5 

70*5 

11. Kttumanur 

,^,201 

. ^ * 1-3 

378 

62*2 

12. Minarhil .. 

m 

1*3 

82^3 

677 

13. Todupiuba ... ... •• j 

442 

1-4 

330 

67^ 

ll. Muvattu|)i;»ha 

1,893 

16 

31-2 

68*8 

16. Kunmitnad 

1,821 

1.5 

310 

69*0 

10. .\laiigad ... 

2,752 

37 

3^*3 ,• 

V 617 

17. Cardamom Hills 

489 

2*3 

66*1 


Totai 

22.4M 

1*8 • 

6il 4 

m 

t 

T<ital, Statr .. 

7S.lt0 1 

2*0 ; 


m 












OOCmTION, 


gjjBSiDUBY Tablb V * — Distribution of tho Prof 'ssima^ Vopuh'ion (Or^l'r XX) 
by Natvral Divimns ami Tatuh. 


NATimAL Ditisions and Taluks. 


„ ... IVTfcntugo IVroiMitngooD rroft'sKiouull 

siipporleil Pn)fc.s>i(»nnl ' ‘ „ < 

byTii*uine(i populwiion j 

andAriistic to Taluk .\i-Hiul DqHMuii'Ut ^ 
JVofo^«sions. populatiiUi. | aiu-kus. 


Wesiem Division , 

1. Agastisvarara 

2. Eraniel ... 
ik Vilavonkod 

4. Neyyatt 1 kam 

5. Trivandrum 

6. Chirayinkil 

7. Quilon 

8. Karunagapalli 

9. Karlikapalli 

10. Ambalapuaha 

11. Shcrtallay , ••• 

12. Parur 

13. Vaikam ... 

14. Tiruvalla ... 

15. Mavelikara 

Total 

• Eastern Divisvm. 

1. Tovala 

2. Kalkiilam... * 

3. Nedumangad 

4. Kottarakara 
•3. Pattanapuram 

6. ^benootiah 

7. Kunnatfur 
8 Chenganimr 

9. Cbanganachery 

10. Koitayam 

11. Kttamanur 

12. Minacbll ... 

13. Todupossha 

14. Muvattupuzba 

10. Kunn itiiBd 

16. Alaogad ... 

17. CarJamom HflU 

• Total 

*■' 

Total, Stati 



37 

323 

ti" 7 1 

1.8H0 

17 

o>'7 

70:1 

l.02*'> 

2M 

315 

68 5 

2.m 

30 

32 2 

(17 8 

9,012 

6 7 

30-9 

69 1 

2.735 

•2 1 

8*2 7 

67 3 

3,189 

*2 7 

325 

677 

2,32« 

19 

401 

59-9 

2.155 

32 

39-6 

60- 4 

4,463 

f2 

31 '0 1 

i>9-0 

1>7 

M 

32‘9 

67 1 

1,930 

2’l 

391 

609 

1,997 

21 

.•■.ori 

19 5 


2’H 

2!>-5 

1 70-5 

3,955 


371 

1 

629 

2,717 

2'3 



«..W7 

28 

1{37 

60’3 



37 '2 

1 

1 628 

1, 078 

3’3 


1 

2,101 

30 


.593 



39 1 

j (Kj6 

1,081 

1«' 


1 

1,248 

16 

39-7 

1 601 


1 7 

400 

j 600 

843 

1 t 





618 

1,317 

3-5 

• >.< 4 


1,116 

14 

31< 4 

60 0 

1,923 

1-8 

320 

j 680 


.>7 

360 

j 64'0 

2.574 

a 1 

.W7 

j 693 

4,046 

^ •> 


< 

2.651 

‘2H 

4^)5 

1 .... 



i 417 

; 5.53 

983 

1 

i 




• QOOOT-MBOir* [0HA>. 


SuBSiDiABT Table VI. — Showing VariaUoth $inee 1891 m the Orden. 


Actual 

Biroentage 

, of 

Variation : 

•^Variation : 

Inorease (+ Wlncrease (+] 

or Decrease 

or Decrease 

(-). 

(-). 


I. Administration ... 

II. Defence 

III. Service of Native and Foreign States 

IV. Provision and Care of Animals 

V. Agriculture 

VI. Personal, Household and Sanitary 

Services... 

Vll. Food, Drink and Stimulants 

VIII. Light, Fuel and Forage 

IX. Buildings ... ..« 

X. Vehicles and Vessels ... 

XL Supplementary Bequirements ... 

XII. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 

XIII. Metals and Precious Stones... 

XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 

XV. Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc. 

XVI. Drugs, Gums, Dyet, etc. 

XVII. Leather 
XVIII, Commerce 
XIX. Transport and Storage 
XX. Learned and Artistic Professions 
XXL Sport.. 

XXII. Earthwork and General Labour 
XXIII. Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations.. 
[XXIV. Independent 


IKIMixilllll 


80,278 

215,874 1+ 182,121 l-j- 

18,362 

9,823 1+ 18,901 1+ 192^4 

751 

2,310 + 1,372 + 

80,381 + 96,691 + 120'4 

42,316 + 9,118 + 

5,555 + 2,794 + 

54,802 + 29,687 -f 

188 1+ 840 [+ 446*8 


+ 164*1 




2,557,736 + 394,421 



















f 


joau] occmTioN. 


BobsidUBT Table VIL— Oeeupations of Females hj Ordm. 


Obder. 

% 

Number 

Woi 

Males. 



1 

2 

■ 

R 

L Administration ... 

13.159 

23 

*2 

n. Defence 

1,619 


... 

III. Service of Native and Foreign States ... 

3 


... 

IV. provision and Care of Animals 

4.1. 

riu 

171 

V. Agriculture 


P!‘,317 

2r,'4 

VI. Personal, Household and Sanitary Services 

18.288 

17,315 

017 

VII. Food) Drink and Stimulants 

107,858 

64,977 * 

(i02 

VIII. Light, Fuel and Forage ... ... ...1 

2,208 

:i.78a 

1713 

" IX. Buildings 

8,690 

3,:4)3 

40'3 

X. Vehicles and Vessels 

m 

5 

12 

XI. Supplementary Requirements 

1,168 

188 

161 

XII. ^Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 

I3,77J* 

71,539 

1634 

XIII. Metals and Precious Stones... 

Itl.OlO 

C6h) 

.39 

XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stoneware 

2.730 

2,170 

7(^5 

XV. Wood, Cane and Leaves, etc.... 

56,029 

12,107 

477 

XVI. Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. »♦. 

301 

93 

ao« 

XVII. Leather 

313 

57 

1S"2 

XVIII, Commerce 

22,575 

5,203 1 

3)3 

'XIX, Transport and Storage ... 

11,735 

128 

1 1 

XX. Learned and Artistic Professions ... 

23,420 

2,476 

106 

XXI. Sport... 

WO 

17.5 

19'5 

'XXIL Earthwork and General Labour 

160,779 

! 108,255 

67.3 

XXIII. Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 

6351 

8,380 

1223 

XXIVt Independent 

.3.528 

2,106 

597 

Tot A t 

* — - 

868,826 

403..vaj 

m 








428 


OCCUPAfKW. 


[oatAp, 


SuB8iDiAET Table VIII . — Ocmpatkms of Females h\j Sub-orders. 


SUB-OllDER. 

Numbke or Actual 

WORKEES. 

Percentage 
of Females 
to Males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1. Civil Service of the Imperial Government 

51 



1 A. Service of the Tabulating State 

10,612 

22 

•2 

2. Service of Locnl siid Mmiieipal Bodies 

2 



11. Village Service 

2,494 

... 

... 

4. Army (Imperial) 

78 

... 

... 

4A. Army (Loca’.) ... 

1,541 



5. Navy and Marine 

... 

... 


0, Civil Officers 

3 

... 

•... 

7. Military Officers 

... 

• 

t 

?. Stock-breeding and dealing 

4,086 

710 

17*4 

9. Training and Care of Animals 

06 



10. Land-holders and Tenants ... ... 

294,571 

45,003 

15*3 

11. Agricultural Labour 

51,831 

45,048 

86-9 

12. Growth of special products 

44,206 

9,266 

21*0 

13. Agricultural training and Su|)ervision, and Foi’ests 

796 

... 


U. Personal and Domestic Services ... 

17,047 

16,402 

96*2 

15. Non-Domestic Entertainment 

625 

456 

73-0 

It). Sanitation ... • 

616 

. 457 

74*2 

17. Animal Food ... ... 

30,947 

20,570 

66*5 

18. Vegetable Food ... ... 

24,173 

34,449 

142-5* 

19. Drinks, Condiments and Stimulants 

52,788 

9,958 

18-9 

20. Lighting ... ... ... 

160 

60 

37*6 

21. Fuel and Forage ... 

2,048 

3,723 

181-8 ’ 

22. Building Materials ... ... 

3,460 

3,290 

96-1 

23. Artificers in Building ... 

5,280 

212 

' 4-1 

24. Rail-way and Tram-way j)lant ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

25. Carts, Carringe.s, Ac. ... 

19 

... 

... 

20. Ships and Boats ... ... ^ 

400 

5 

1 

13 

27. Paper ... ... ... 

12 


... 

28. Hooks and Prints 

475 

2 

-4 

29. Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instniments ... 

17 

... 

... 

30. Carving and Engraving 

20 

... 

... 

31. Toys and Curiositio.s 

10 

16 ' 

160-0 

32. Music and Musical InfctJumenU ... 


... 



160-0 





fiCCDl'ATUiS. 


,*«**3’’ 


SCB81DI*«V VIII .-— «/ Females hji Svlt-ordm -{Conlimtal.) 


Suh-Or^kw 


Nimufu or A('TI'\i. 

WoilkWw. pKSUXTUiK 

OK Kkmai.fs 

\ TO NhlKH. 


33. Bangles, Nookltcea, Bejwia anl Sacml 'I'himlM. ou*. 

34. Fnmitnre ... 

35. Harness 

36. Tools and Machinery ... 

37. Arms and Ammunition ... 

38. Wool and Pur 

39. Silk 

»» 

40. Cotton 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc, 

1 42. Dress 

43. Gold, Silver and Precious Stones ... 

44. Brass, Copper and Bell-Metal 

45. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lend ... 

46. Iron and Steel 

47. Glass and Chmaware ... 

48. Earthen and Stoneware 

49. Wood and DrtnilK)0« 

50. Canowork, Mnttjng and li?nve8. etc. 

51. Oum, W«x, Rojiii and aimdar Forest pro<lH«> 

52. Drugs, Dyes, PigmeiiU etc. , 

53. Leather, Horn uud Boiien, etc. 

54. Money and Securities ... 

55. General MerchandlHC .. 

Dealing unspecified .. 

57. Middlemetf, Brokers and Agents ... 

58. Railway 

59. Road 

00. WoUrr ... - ’ 

61. Messages ... 

61 Storage and Weighing . .. , 

63,BeUgion ... 

64i Education ... 

65» Iikeratuiw ... 

66^ Liw 


10, .Vd 
2^<.H33 
4,4o:; 
0,^l0 
3.U»2 
l.t) 
7,8.M 
30 


2.7IJ4 

i 2.I07 1 

80-1 


m 

47 

0,743 


179 5 

l.Vj 

20 

133 


73 

4S'0 

913 

57 

182 

im 

7i»7 

■IlHi 

>h- 

1 


19,«87 

d.F..-, 

32’6 


n 


049 

m 

103 


9 

•1 

0.V4 

... 


7h:> 



V.*ij 

19 

lO’O 

11,255 

i;.v» 

j 

*tM \ 

1.55 

4.(»o‘> 


1.9?) i 

i i 

‘3 

1.3thl 

... 






* wWi'AfUffi. L«BaK’ 


ScBSiniABY Tabf.k VIIT. — Of.fnpatloiiii of Fcniahn hy Svb-orJcrf. — [Conclndi-ff.) 


Ni >nu:u CF AtTl'AL 


Srn-ounKn. 

WtUKKKS. 

^Percent age 

of Feniale.s 



FVma]e.s. 

to Males, 

1 

n 

W 

•1 

(17. Modiciiio 



ti-.! 

6H. Kiij-;i;.cvr!]i;i: ;iirl .Stirvt'y 


... 


Natiii'Jil Scic'ii ’e 

i 

... 


70. I’icturisil Art Jintl Hcnlpture, (•(<*. ... 

:M‘> 

70 

204> 

71. MuHic.Actuii;. and Dancing 

].0<A 

10 


72. 1 po:t 

'X) 

1 


171 

70. Oainc.s and K\liil)itions... 

K(it ; 

' 100 

lO't; 

74. Enilliworlc, olo. 

0.(il2 

1.(08 

27’0 

7'). CiMicra' I ubniir 

J ‘'7.107 1 

1 '> 1 : 2 1 7 

08-2 

70. ’ndefinitf ... ... ... 

0.8*0 

8; 80 

122‘:i 

77, DiMV])ntuMo 

1 

1 

1 

... 

78. Property a ;d Alnifl ... ... 

l.OOl 

1 

: 1,702 

1000 

70. At the Public chargo ... ... ... ,. | 

1 

!>'!*■ 

1 

ri4 1 

Kid 




ococmTios. 


SoBsmiAur Tablk l\.~Comhuie.d Om,pntm». 
(a) Where AgricuKurc u the Pnncipel OMipdion. 



ooctrPAiWH. 


^2 





a 

SvBSiDiAHY TABtB IX, -^Combined Oecupations. 
(a) Whm'e agricvlhm is the Principal OeeupaUm, 



SuBBiDiABY Occupation op 
AOKlCULTl'filsm ^ 

.M 



guBsiDiARY Occupation op 
ACKICnLTURISTS. 



Wax, honey and forest produce collectors I Church, temple, burial or burning ground 

and sellers ... ... ... 1*1 I service, undertakers, etc ... ... 6*4 


Sellers of hides, horns, bristles* andbones 

Bankers, money-lenders, etc. 

Shop-keepers, otherwise ttnspecified. 

Shop-keepers’ clerks, salesmen, etc. 

Farmers of liquor, opium, etc ••• 

Contractors otherwise unspecified 

Clerks employed by Middlemen 

Cart owners and drivers, carting agents, 
etc. ... tit •#! 

Palki, etc. bearers and owners .. . 

Boat and barge men ^ 

Anohal Department, lun iers anl other 
subordinates ... ... 

Priests, Ministers, etc. ... t,. 

Catechists, Readers, Church and Mis-^ion 
service, etc. 


Astrologers, Diviners, horoscope makers, 
etc. ... ... ... ... 11 

Principals, Professors and teachers ... 2 3 

Writers (unspecified) and private clerks 

Petition-writers, touts, etc. 

Practitioners without diploma ... 3'9 

Oculists ... ... 

Bandmasters and players, not military ... 1'8 

Actors, singers and dancers and their 
accompanists ... ... ... M 

Conjurors, buffoons, reciters, fortune- 
tellers etc. ... ... 

Road, Canal and Railway Labourers. ... 2*2 

Employes, eot, in Plumbago mines 

General Labour ... .. 

Total 2611 











OCCUPATIOK. 


Stosioiw Table lX.-^Combmd Occupatmi^.-{Cmlhml) 
P) When AgrieuUure is the Suhsidiarp Oecnpation. 



I AdminUtratioD. 

IL Defence. 

lli, Service of Native and Foreign States. 


Class A. Government. 


lY, Provision and Care of Animals. 


Y. Agricalture, 


Class B. Pasture and Agriculture 


YI. Personal, Household and Sanitary Services. 


Class C. Personal Services. 

YII. Food, Drink, and Stimulants. 

Vm. Light, Fuel and Forage. ... ...^ 

IX Buildings. 

X Vehicles and Vessels. 

XL Supplementary Requiienients. 

Xn. Textile Fabrics and Dress. 

XIII. Metals and Precious Stones. 

XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stoneware. ... 

XY. Wood. Cano and Loaves, etc. . . ••• 

XVI. Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc, 

XVn. Leather, ... " 

Class D. Preparation and Supply of Material Subetances. 

XVlll. Commerce. 

» 

XIX. Transport and Storage. 

Claes E. Commerce, Transport and Storage. 

XX, Learned and Artistic Professions. 


XXL Sport. 


Class F. Professions. 


XXn. Earthwork and General Labour. 

1*. 

ETin. Ind*8nite*ndDimeputobl.Oc.iip»tioni. ... 

Clan 0, Onakllled Labour, not Agricultural. 
JDtrV. Independent. 


Claan H. Moane 


of Subeletence Independent of Occupation. 


Number per 
10.000 who 
sre partial 
AgricuL 
turiiilg. 


OCCUPATION. 


[OHAT. 


Subsidiary Table IX . — Oomhiiiei Occupations. — {Concluded) 
(c) Combined Occupations other than Agricultural, 
















OCCWATtON. 


SuBSiDUBT Tablb X.— Chief Occupations 0 / SeJecJeJ Cades. 


Pj’.I.CKSTAjK OK AlTUAI. WoUKl l.?' lihiL'UNKl* iM'l tl 


CiSiK, Thibe on Race. 




e ?gi5 


1' tf| 7 8 '.'ilf* '» 1 '^ '^1 


Ampalavasi 
Ampattan 
Brahmin, (Others^) 
Chakkala 
Ohannan 


Kammala 


Konkani 

KriHbnanvakai 

Kuravan 

Atarflkkau 


Paiitarani 

Parayan 

Pnlaynn 


Mnsnlriiaih 

Native Makomnifidan. 


3,05i :.9ii 27... . 

10 , •V7l7!y . 

(!,r>7:i 38. Vj I'H ' 

•M.BS-' :'.V7', . 

6,131 11-7 -M 

247, fKi 121 ■ 

45,01fi 780 -1 1 

3,778 .MIH 

3.058 328 -O.. 

2,817 7.3-1 l-H... 

■.M,73l| 1-7 

7,6971 36-9 

t I , . 

!t0.32 3.1-8 1-.) -•■ 

1),,337| 19 9 2-* .. 

182,5.3'lj 72-8 -1-1 ’7 
.',.978 19-4 8 

! .|l,:i7l| 65-0- ..j.. 

) 131,072 893, ...... 

2 9.157 .12-2 -Ij 

f, 6,196- 7.V4| 


.1 « I 

<7'j:30| -v 

t 1 } 

15,7.5»1 l8--i ‘ K 


227 !■»' 
4-j90.-,l 1-1 


■3 332 -:V,432i 

. 347-3 -il.vi 

itj UVi' 

-2-7 -1 :: 1 

... n-J '^'1 ”} 

18 6 -6;;u2j 

3-1 712 - I 9 6 


10 »0('' 
,;47-> 10 ■•-■I 
‘2o «^7 7 ^ ' 

•1 73-1 Pm 


■i '\ 8 



Chritiian. 


' 11 - 1-4 •• 


Kuraaian 


i::;2 6l 1 2 •2291 1 


• H K<1 \ i ^ •' 

2ll8-2 11,90 8 


Kaiive ChViPtian 


OOCUFATIOV. 


Co«A». 


SUBSIMABT Tablk X,-— Chief Occupattons of Selected Caetiff.^CeiiUnvei.) 






















.***.] 


osomioN. 


gO«?Il)IA»T I'ABrj? XI.~Offw/w<iOii» lif Ar.'val tvudnx i„ I ,ha and R rat 


1 

2 

3 

L 

Administration 


7Gl 

IL 

Defence ... 

l\HH 

i»2 

III. 

Service of Native an 1 Foreign Stato« 

1 



Total, Class A. Govornmcut 

dUHO 

r2;{ 

IV, 

Pi ovision and Care of Animals 



V. 

Agricultui-e 


mc/i 


Total, Class B. Past ire and Agricultuio 

i,;vjii 


VI. 

rersonal, Houscdiold and Sunilar)’ Serviee.H 


2:.8 3 


Total, Class 0. Personal StTV ices 

1)21 

2r>H:i 

VIL 

Pood, Drink and Stimulants 

‘2,10(l« 

i;n2U 

VIII. 

Light, fuel and Forugo ^ 

I 2 :vr> 

121 

IX. 

Buildings ... • ••• ^ 

181 


X, 

Vehicles and Vessels 

177 

21 

XL 

Supplementary Eoquirementa 

78-H 

«* 1 

XIL 

Textile Fabrics and Dress 

(;2!e2 

1*2;; 1 

XIII. 

Metals and Precions Stones . 

;^^H 7 

1216 

XIV. 

Glass, Earthen and Stoneware . 

.^77 

i 

;I7 11 

Wood, Cano and Leaves, etc. .. 

1 itri'f 


XV. 

2 1 


It'H 

. XVL 

Drugs, Gums, Dyes, etc. .. •• j 

• 1 

17 

! XVII. 

Leather ... ... ••• *" *“| 


2.>-l7-i 


Total, Clasa D. l»rei)anitioii nml Sup|.ly of MiitiTinl Hulwlamc..' 

:{.K<i2'.'» 


J 

.'’.7M-2 

JWO 

xvut 

Commeroo . • • I 




:;:;8’2 

78 2 

XIX. 

Transport and Storage 

Total, Class E. Commerce, TrflnsfK)rt and Storage 

JM') t 

2718 


■fill f» 

17‘)6 

XX 

Learned and Artistic Professions 

HI 

81 

XXL 

Sport ... 

(I-VIO 

IMi) 


Total, Class F. Profehsions, 



XXll. 

Earthwork and General Ubour 




IndeEnite and Disreputable Ocenpatmns 

lH.Vt 

ll.Mi 

xxui 


2 •jtiii’ii 


Total, Claw. G. CusliilU'd AKric..lt>i™l 

1,7127 

2 1^1 •• 

1126 


Independent 

4 .Total) Class H- Means of Subs.stencc ini 

‘jii':-,'. 



, 1 




' ■! T^rrAi. .. ■' | 


« 
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OCCCPiflSN. 


[oJU>. 

Su;iiiitiA;tv T.\:r/{ XlL—')‘.i;iiotrfbins'ipp)rH:ij imre Ihm 5,^00 ‘pino’is eih-h. 


^ Group.'*. 



Occilpatlon. 

Number. 

'"1 




2 

3 " 


(ft) 0^ ’niKi'iona nuppoHing more than 100,000 p.^rsons each, 
Ciilt'v.itin;' la.T.lholdc'ra 
Ial)iur ... 

(-ultivators unspocified 
Fa'ld labo iiri'i'H ... 

Toddy drawers ... 

(jj* ov M’.'i of .Mp:‘.!ial products (MiscellanoouH) ,,, 

Hope, H;u;king and not makers 

Total 

{h) 0 - "ip Pi nil s tppjrtinj he* mien 10,0 )0 andlO),'))') p:*mns cai h. 
Cultivating tenants 
Non-cultivating landholders 
Shopkeepers, otherwise unspociflod 
Fi.sliermen and ti.sh enrers ,,, 

Carpenters ... ... 

Fish deal(‘r.«. 

(Jotton weavers (hand industry) 

Ha.shet.'^, mats, fans, etc. makers and sellers ,,, ,. 

CiMiii uiid puIs;ML'aler.H 
llar))ers ... 

VVor!v;‘r,s in Iron and hardware 
VVash(*rtnen 

Hope, sacking and net sellers 
Toddy sjller.s 

Workers in Cold, Silver and precious stones 
Rice iiounders and liuskerh ... 

. Occupation, uncertain or not rotnriKal 

Coijstablcs, in visengers w.ird 'p« iind unspeoifled 
Chureli, Temple, Burial Service, etc. 

Oil pressor.s ... 

Boat and Barge men 

Clerks, Inspectors, etc ami their fainilioH 

IVincipal.-*, IVofessors and teachers ... 

Stone and marble w’orkers ... 

. Trovision of vegetable fotni (Miscellaneous) 

Wood-cuttera and mtwyera ... 

Form servants ... 

* Total 


CU,820 

4 ^* 8,431 

2:0,135 

1H179 

123,050 

120,001 

104,150 

1,885,610 639 

01,631 

67,425 

61,353 

51.546 

44,568 

4k2‘>8 

27.456 
24,929 
24,380 
23,776 
22, 90*^ 

22,860 

22.456 
2).924 
20,657 
20,188 
18,876 
18,826 
18,771 
15,363 
14,751 
13.294 
12,359 
11,466 
10,044 
10,710 

■ M: ^ 

10,617 j 
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SUMMARY. 


In the foregoing Chapter.'^, the particulars cnllecteJ at the Census regarding 
tlie |)opulation of the State have teen reviewed, as far as time and space })crmitt(‘d, 
and compared with those of other States au<l Provinces, as far as the avoJlahle 
materials allowed. The results therein exhibited have necessarily been of a varied 
char^ter, bearing on several important asjxjcts of the ]>opulation emimcnit(‘d. 
Each Chapter has had its own story to tell, and in recording it, details could not 
have teen conveniently ignored, nor collateral and explanatory matters desirably 
avoided. Attempt has, nevertheless, teen made to draw attention to some of the 
salient^features disclosed by the great mass of lignres, and these may be recapitu- 
lated here with advantage, to enable a running view being mkeu of the whole. 

The first Chapter deivls with the population from the statical stand-[Krint, the 
the number of persons actually found existing on a particular date and their dis- 
tribution over the surface of the country. So viewed, the population censusetl within 
the limits of this State on the Ist March 1901 aggregates 2,952,157 of whom 
1,490,165, are males and 1,461,992, females. This jwpuiation is seen to have been 
spread over an area of 7,091 square miles, which gives 111) persons to one sqiiunr 
mile and an acre and a half to each individual. Assufiiing that the iK‘ople are uni- 
formly distributed over the land, the mean distance l)etwecn one ])orson and another 
comes to 92 yards. If, however, the unculturable an<l uninhabitable trax’ts which 
absorb nearly a third of the total area of the State are excludtMl from calculation, 
• the people would be more densely packed, each would have to himself a less wider 
area and would be nearer his neighbour than the above figures indicate. 

Compared with the leading States and Provinces of India, Fnu ancon* shows 
a* greater density'of jwpuktion than all of them, excepting Bengal, tlic United I ro- 
viuces of Agra and Oudh and the iieighteuring Suite of ( (adiin. 

Since 1875, twenty eight persons have teen added U) everyone humlredof 
the population found within a 8(|uare mile.. Within the last decade, the (hmsily 
has arisen by 55 or 15 ]>ersons U) the hundred, andas aconsecjiicncc, the arwility 
and the proximity are less now by onc-fourtb ot an acre anil by 7 janls re- 
spectively. 

9 Towns and 3,885 Villages divide among themselves the jK^pulation enu- 
merated in the proportion of 6 to 94 in one hundred of the total. A Town has, 
on an average, 20,426 inhabitants and a village, 712. Tlie largest Town is Trivan- 
drum which returns a population of 57,882 and the smallest, Kayankulam (.),74.)). 
Each village covers an averager area of VH square miles and is situated U l miles 
apart from another. Vilkges with less than 500 people each an* a.s many as 2,006 
or 52 per cent, of the toUd and contain 16 per cent, of the entire numter of inhabi- 
tants residing in rural areas. Large-sized villages, i. with a fiopiilation of 5,000 
andoveis are only eight in numter with an aggregate strength of 2 jKir cent, of 
the people. The majority reside in villages of intermediate size, f. e., te'tween 500— 
2,000. They form 42 per cent, of the total and hold GO per cent, of the rural popu- 
lation. 
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• . Takingtheunitsof these social aggregates, we see that the popdi&Mi w accom. 

modated in 580,899 houses— an average of 5 persons to every hottse. Though 
the increase in the number of dwelling places has, during the last decade, been thrice 
as much as during the one preceding, the advance in population has been so great 
that, in the matter of hoc se-room, no improvement is visible. In every 10 houses 
there now live two more persons than in 1891 and three more than in 1881. 

^PTKBs II Ajix. The second Chapter deals with a subject of great administrative importtnce. • 

Movement, namely, the movement of the population. Since 1891, the population of the State 
has shown an advance of 394,421 or 15'4 per cent. Males have increased by 199,750 
or 1^‘5 per cent, and females, by 194,671 or 15‘4 per cent. The rate of "^wth 
has been faster than in other States and Provinces, in most of which with .plague 
and famine, there was, more or less, a large decrease. In the State itself, the 
progress disclosed beats all record. In the five years preceding 1881, the popu- 
lation increased by 3’9 per cent, and in the next ten years only by 6’5 per cent. 
But during the lost decennium the increase has been two and a half times that in 
the decade preceding it and one and a half times the rate observed daring the 
fifteen years extending from 1875 to 1891. Taken by sex, the percentage of 
increase in regard to males is twice and in respect of females thrice that of the 
previous decade. Tlie variations in the administrative divisions which taken 
together represent the total for the whole State are, when examined and compared 
with the results of previous enumerations, seen to cover a very wide range and may, 
in view of the small size and limited capacities of the Taluks, be said to have been 
phenomenal. Of the dynamic forces that have operated in brin^png about this 
vast advance, migration has played but an insignificant part. The excess of 
immigrants over emigrants has contributed only a fraction of the total increase 
being 1 ‘2 percent, on the entire population. Compared with the previous Census, 
the tide of immigration has been larger now, but it has been due to special and 
temporary causes. Immigration for purposes of settlement may be taken to be . 
practically a non-existent factor. In regard to emigration, it may be rema'^ked 
that extreme immobility, from whatever cause engendered, is still a pronounced 
characteristic of the Travancorean. Within the country itself, the volume of tiie 
lateral movements is seen to have been confined to a very narrow compose, hardly 
one in one hundred being discovered beyond a neighbouring Taluk. The track 
of spread in response to the necessities of cultivation and to the increasing fitcilities 
of communication may be followed from the west to the east, firom the congested 
sea-board to the cultivable interior ; but permanent movement has been neither so 
rapid nor so extensive as to enable the large increase observed in the upland tracts 
being traced to migration os a primary cause. To whatever causes, however, the 
variations in the cmnponent Taluks may be attributable, the increase recorded for 
the State as a whole has to be mainly accounted for by natural increment. The 
forces generally at work towards an advance in population have bem in full swing 
during the past decennium and to them should, indeed, be conceded their fiJl 
share in bringing about the increase exhibited at this Census. But an enquiry into 
the general vital history of the country during the pasUquarter.of a century dis- 
closes no particular reasons why the decade that has just closed should alone show 
such an exceedingly high rate of progress. A study of the statistics of this and 
the previous Censuses. suggests the conclusion that the increase now.imthxdiB 
only apparent and that a portion of it has to be credited to the ennmerition 
of 1891. From the movement of the population since 1875, a normal rate t^ 
giowth of 9'5 per mille per annum is deducible and calculated on the basis of 
this rate>the population for 1891 would be 2,640,522. The percentage of actual 
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increase for this Census would then come to 11-8 and exceed the accepted normal 
by 2-3— an excess due to a rise in the number of births and immigrants during tlu^ 
last decade. 

To gauge the growth of the urban population, a comparison of the totals ro* 
turned is sufficient. The boundaries of some Towns have changed since 181)1, 
while others have been omitted from the category and fresh ones, added. The 
decennial variation has, therefore, to be determined with reference onlv to the six 
Towns that have been common to both the enumerations, namely, Nagcrcoil, Tri- 
vandrum, Shencottah, Quilon, Alleppcy and Kottayam. These togetlicr returned 
in 1891 a population of 93,034 as compared with a present tobd of 177,910 bn* 
identical limits. This gives an increase of 91*2 per cent. An analysis of the 
figure8*for the several Towns shows that this growth has been more artificial than 
real and an adjustment with the available data gives 151,027 as their nggregnn* 
population at the 1891 Census. An increase of 17*8 per cent, may, thcrcll)rc, be 
taken as representing the growth of the urban element in the State. 

From a comparison of the urban and rural proportions in tlie populati.ms nt 
the last two Censuses, it is seen that the townward flux has, ncvertlieless, not 
<leveloped to any extent. The wants, tastes and habits of the community outside 
the Towns and the absence of large industries inside them are alike in the way of 
an indraught of the people to the urban areas in even moderately large luimbcrH, 
even if the pressure on land should reach its maximum. 

The remainder of the Report is taken up with a consnlerntion of the j)opnla* ^ ’’ 

tion in several important aspects, such as the jihysioTogic, the social, the n'ligi* ' ^ * 
ous, the linguistic, the educational, the ethnological and the occupational. 

Taking the religions first, it is noticed that Hinduism is the predominant 
faith of the country. Christianity has the next greatest numl)er of followers and 
is followed by Mnhommedanism, Animism coming last. In 10,000 of the popula- 
tion, Hindus number 6,895 ; Christians, 2,362; Mahommedans, 646 ; Animists, 1)6; 
the other minor . religionists together making up the remainder. A rcnmrkablr 
fact in connection with the statistics of religious Udiefs is tlic high proportion oi’ 
the Christian element. Tra<lition lands in Travancorc one of the very first dis- 
ciples of Christ himself and even otherwise, her Inisom was not long closed to 
Christian teachings. At the roughest, fourteen centuries may 1)0 taken as the age ol 
Christianity in this land and what with the real charitableness of her Hindu Rulers, 
the restricted sympathies of the higher for the backward classes ami what with 
the religiously and srx^ially degraded condition of the latter, Christianity has had a 
prosperous career and now, with tlie single exception of C(>chin, Travancorc is the 
most Christian territory in all India. Madras which comes next is at a long dis- 
tance behind, there being only 26 Christians in every 1,000 of her |)opulation 
against 236 in this State. The proportion of Mahommedans too is Ijigher than 
some of the other States and Provinces. The progress made by these two religionn 
and the proportional decline of Hinduism is a noteworthy feature in the religiouh 
liistorj' of the peojde as revealed by the Census. 

Comparing the pro[)ortions in a ten thousan<l of the population at the lai^t 
two Censuses, it is found that the Musalraans have a<ldcd 25 pirsons to their 
sti^gth and the Christians, .302; while the Hindus have diininihhc<l i;y as 
many as 327. Between 1875 *1901, as many as 373 Hindus have vanisheil ami 
have been feplaced by 338 Christians and 40 Musalinans. The Hindus bavg in- 
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creased by 10 per cent., the Musalmans, 20 per cent., an l the Christians, by 3? 
jHjr cent. These, it may be remarked, are old communities swayed, more or less, bv 
.similar influences. Such striking disparities, therefore, in the rates of population 
growth between the Hindus on the one hand and the Musalmans and the Christians 
on the other are not explainable by the ordinary circumstances of life, even makinf^ 
allowance for any possible effects of dissimilarity in socLal and other conditions. There 
i.s no reason to 8upjx)sea much higher rate of natural growth in one set of religionists 
than in another. Nor does the fact of conversion fully meet the case. The exami- 
nation of the figures, on the other hand, leads to the localisation in these two 
communities of a portion of the increase credited, as above stated, to the Census of 
1891. 

IV. The life statistics of the population show that the increase disclosed has been 
mainly confined to the younger years of life as against a decrease at the 1891 
Census. The reverse apjicars to be the case in respect of the advanced ages. 
Judging from the figures recorded, the decade previous to 1891 appears to have 
been more favourable to fecundity and the decade that succeeded it, to longevity ; 
while the last decennium takes an. intermediate place. The Christians appear to 
l)e the most prolific but the shortestdived ; the Hindus combine nonnal fecundity 
with comparatively greoit longevity ; while the Musalmans occupy in both respects 
a medium jxosition. These results are not easily accounted for by social causes 
which do not seem to operate in any very great difference among the several 
religionists. They may, jicrhaps, be traced to differences in occupation and habits 
of life in general. 

Divided according to workers and dependents, there are, in every one hundred 
of the population, 58 of the former and 42 of the latter. The effectives among 
luiiles constitute 58 per cent, and those among females, 57 jxir cent. These ratios 
are tolerably high when compared with those of other States and Provinces. The 
self-supporting jiroportion is highest among the Hindus who are followed, by the 
Musalmans and the Christians. 

The mean age of the po{)ulation as deduced from the returns is 24*2 years 
— 24*5 for males and 23*9 for females. 

Apart from its general scientific interest, the proportion of the sexes has not 
in Travancore that iiujiortancc which attaches to it in places where female infanti- 
cide and the concealment of women gcnerallylobtain. Taking the figures as they are, 
It is found that tliere are 981 females per 1,000 males, a ratio almost the same as 
in 1891, and higher than that of most other States and Provinces. 

The proportions of the sexes at the different age-periods show* that, at the ages 
below 5, girls predominate in the ratio of 1,077 to 1,000 boys. The excess is most 
niarke<l under one year, where there are 1,134 females per inille of males. Between 
the ages 5-10, the sexes eriual; while, in the succeeding period 10-15, males out- 
number the females. At the next quinquennium 15-20, the relation is reversed 
and the Imlance in favour of the latter is kept up for two periods more, 20-25 
and 25-30. From the age of 30 onwards, female life appears to decline very per- 
ceptibly and male.s prejwnderate till the age-group, 60 and above, -when the balance 
is once more and finally turned against them. Female life sinks to its lowest point 
at the ages 35-40. 

Copiixiring the differences in the relative strength of the sexes in the main 
religions, we find that the ratio of females is highest among the Hindds, being 900 
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per 1,000 mal«8 ana Iow«#t among the Musalman*, 935, the Christians returning a 
mean of the two figures. 

Elsewhere in India, a rektioii is observed between the status of a caste and 
the proportion of the sexes in it and the tendency lias been note<i for the ratio of fe* 
males to vary inversely with the status of the caste, so that it is highest in the lowest 
castes and lowest in the highest. This is not seen h) obtain in this State. The phases 
of the marital institution to which this tendency is traceable are not, with the bulk 
of the people, the invariable concomitants of social status and a high psition in the 
g^aleof precedence does not connote thq adoption of early marriage or the prohibition 
f>f widow marriage, both of which are generally known to be important regulat- 
ing principles in the ordering of society. 

The figures in respect of the civil condition of the population return 48 per 
cent, as unmarried, 43 per cent, as married and 9 per cent, as widowed. The single 
state is almost universal with both the sexes at the younger }enrs of life. The 
tendency to matrimony first shows itself at the ages 10-15, and develops more and 
more fully after that period. Since 1891, there has been a decrease in the married 
and the unmarried and an increase, in the widowed. 

Contrasting the returns of Travancore with those of other States and Pro- 
vinces, a distinct difference is noted in respect of the three features of the civil 
condition. Marriage is relatively less universal, juvenile marriage less common 
and immutable widowhood less prevalent here than elsewhere. 

Considered by religion, the Musalmans come first in roai)cct of the unmarried 
of both sexes. Hindu bachelors are relatively larger in numl)er than the Christian, 
while the reverse is the casj in regard to spinsters. Marriage is more common 
among the Christians than among the other two religionists and equally common 
among the Musalman and Hindu males. In re8|)a*t of females, the Musalmans 
show a slightly higher ratio. 

The subject of education is dealt with in Chapter VII. Of tlie toUil number, 
12*4 per cent, are able to read and write. Male literates form 21*5 f>cr cent, and fe- 
male, 3‘1 per cent, of their respective populations. Comparing the education returns 
of this State with those of other States and Provinces it is satisfactory to note that 
Travancore takes the foremost place in respect of the projK)rtion able to read and 
write. While here one in every 8 jiersons is literate, the next educatc^<l State, Paroda, 
rfitUhis this average in every 12 and llomlja}'', the leading Province in this res|)ect, 
one in every 14. In point of female education too, Travancore occupies the first }>oMi- 
tion. While 969 females in 1 ,000 of the sax are still uninstructed in the rudiments of 
learning, the ratio varies elsewhere from 989 in Bomlxiy Ui 999 in (iwalior. 
Female literacy in this State is thus seen to be thrice that of the most advanced 
Province in India. In respect of English education, however, Tra vanw is su[x;rsede(l 
by some other States and Provinces. The jwojwrtion of English literates to the total 
population is less than in Ajmer- Merwara ami Bombay and is ecjuttl to Madras and 
Mysore, all the others, however, coining behind. 

Comparing the educational status of the different religions, wide variations arc* 
observed in the amount of literacy among tlieir respective folbwcrs. Foremost 
amongst the literates of any religion stand the Christians. The Hindus come next 
and then the Musalmans, the ratio for the latter beingfer below the general averagcf. 
Viewed in relation to sex, the ratios of female to malldlteracy arrange themselves 
in e descending order from one-fifth among ilie Christians to one-eighth among the 
Hindus andione-fifteenth among the M usaltnans. ^ 
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Of the males in the different castes, tribes and races, those of the Eurasian 
community are the most literate. The Brahmins follow a close second, of whom 
the Malayala Brahmins show a slightly lower percentage than the other Brahmins, 
Next in order come the Ampalavasi, the Kanian, the Konkani, the Yellala and the 
Nayar. Of the castes engaged in field-labour, the Pulayas are the most innocent 
in the literate art and are not far removed in this regard from the people inhabiting 
the hills and forests. The statistics of female education present wider variations. 
The Eurasians again own the greatest pro|X)rtion of female literates, there being 
only 33 per cent, of the sex not versed in the two R’s. The women of the Malayala 
Brahmins follow their English sisters in enlightenment ; but, for them, the propor- 
tion of illitenicy is no less than 81 per cent. Among the other Brahmins, 90 women 
j)er one hundred are unable to read and write, the Ampalavasis intervening with 
an illiterate strength of 84 per cent. The Nayar, the Kanian, the Maran and the 
Yellala females are the next best educated. 

Malayalam, the language of the country, naturally claims the highest propor- 
tion of the total educated. In 1,000 males, 1!)0 are literates in Malayalam. Tamil 
shows but a fourth of that ratio. The corresponding projx)rtions for females are 
27*3 and 4*5 resjiectively. 

If the Euro|)cans and the Eurasians ore left out of account, there are 13,417 
persons or one in every 220 of the population whose mother tongue is not English, 
who may be said to have a literary acquaintance with that language. For males 
alone the proportion is one in every 122. Among females only one in 1,000 of 
the |)opulation is able to read and write English. Comparing the three religions, 
the proportion is highest among the Christians, 1 5 males and 4 females in a thousand 
of each sex being returned as literate. The Hindus follow with 7 males and *3 fe- 
males. Of the total number accessible by their knowledge of English to Western 
thoughts and influences, the Nayars form nearly one-half and the Brahmins about 
ouc-third. On the caste total of literate males, the Malayala Brahmins form 6 ptn* 
mille; the other Brahmins, 214; the Vellalas, 82; the Ampalavasis, 36; and tlie 
Nayars, 29. 

In view of the difference in the scofxj of the enquiry and the method *of 
compilation at this and the previous Censuses, it is difficult to gauge cor- 
rectly the educational advance the country has made during the last decade. The 
])opulation has now l)een broadly divided into literates and illiterates, where^ 
in 1891, the people were classed as learners, literates and illiterates, as the case 
might be. ‘ Learners’ have been omitted from this Census and persons able to read and 
write have not been excluded, as in 1891, from the literates on the ground of their 
Injiiig under instruction. In view to secure a common basis, learners over 15 years 
of age liave been assumed as literate and mlded to the lltemte total of 1891. 
Comjwred with the figure thus arrived at, the advance ma^le does not seem to be 
encouraging, notwithstanding that, during the last decade, primary education has 
made greater progress than before. But it may be remembered that the basis of 
comparison has to be accepted with modification in yiew of ^le fact that at this 
Census the population contains a relatively greater number at the youthful ages 
than in 1891. This, while swelling the population, does not odd to the number of 
literates which, in respectofthe school-going youths, only counts above 15. Taking 
the figures us returned, English education appears to have made great progress, for 
while ten years ago, only one in every 1,000 persons was able to read and write 
English, Uiere are now five such on a like average, Comparison is, however, easier with 
the figures of 1875, when statistics were collected only (or literates ai\$l illiterates. 
In that year, 57 per cent, of the population was returned as able to reail and write, 
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Kow the actual number has nearly trebled and the proportion on the total popula- 
tion 18 12*4 per cent. While then^ only one in every 20 persons was returned in 
1875 as instructed in reading and writing, one in every 8 now comes under the 
category of literates. In other words, the proportion of illiterates has declined from 
943 in the thousand to 876. The vast strides that education has made during the 
past quarter of a century are better appreciated by comparing the literate propor- 
tions by sex. While 11*08 per cent, of the total males and *46 of the females were 
returned in 1875 as instructed in the rudiments of learning, the ratio has now 
<loubled in the case of the sterner sex and has multiplied itself 7 times in regard to 
the gentler. Taking the advance in the main religions seiwirately, it is noticed that 
the Hindus and the Musalmans are twice and the Christians two and a half times as 
literate now as they were twenty five years ago. 

41 languages are returned as spoken in the country. Of these, Malayalnm is ciuf i KR vii 
the parent-tongue of more than four-fifths of the population. Of the remaining Unifua^r^*. 
one-fifth, four-fifths speak Tamil and one-fifth is distriouted over Konkani, Marathi, 

Telugu, Hindustani^ &c. 

The prevalence of Tamil is in inverse ratio to Malayalam. The former general- 
ly predominates in the South and the latter in the North. Though no clear line of 
demarcation can be drawn, it is nevertheless seen that Tamil is heard most s|K)ken 
in the southern parts of the country and that its strength diminishes tis one pro- 
ceeds North, Malayalam gradually stei)ping into its place. 

Since 1891, the Malayalam spetiking jx>pulation has advanced hy 1()‘3 percent, 
and the Tamilians by 9'8 per cent. In the case of the^ former language, the inmuist* 
now shown is alx)Ut two and a half times that exhibited at the last (Jensiis; whih* 
in regard to the latter the progress has been more than five times the rate shown 
IxJtween the years 1881 — 1891, 

As at theiprevions Census, returns have l)een compiled for tfie four disabling ( lun i n \. 
diseases of insanity, blindness, deaf-mutism and lc])rosy. In addition to these, sta* iiiiirniiiirN. 
tistics have also been collected at this Census, in respect of clepluuitinsis. 3,769 
persons or 13 in every ten thousand are returned as afflicted with one or other of the 
first four infirmities. Of these, 1,414 or 38 j)er cent, arc leiK^rs; 1,043 or 28 |K r 
cent., blind; 809 or 21 j)er cent., deaf-mutes; and 503 or 13 jht c(!nt., insane. In 
other words, one in every 2,088 of the population is a le))er; one in every 2,830 
persons is blind; one in every 3,649, dcjif-nlute and one in every 5,869, insane. 

Since 1891, the proportion of the infirm seems to liave renmine<] almost sta- 
tionary. With the vast increase in population since the last (ensus, this may 
considered as a satisfactory record. In 1875, the afflictxs! numbered 6,312 giving n 
proportion of 27 in the ten thousand. The decrease*, shown in 18!H w'as accounted for 
as due to 1,113 lame persons having l,Kien included in tlie return for 1875. hven 
if these be excluded, the ratio;(M)mes to not less than 22 and [wints to the encounig- 
ing fact of skilled medical aid having since been increasiiigly availed of by the 
j)eople. 

The high degree of exein]>tion which this State enjoys in rcsjxjct of these in- 
firmities is best undersUxKl and appreciated when compared with the relati>'c inci- 
dence in other parts of India and in other countri^. With very few exceptions, 
all the other States and Provinces as well as several of the (wlvan<!ed covntriei in 
the West contain relatively a greater number of the infirm than Iravancorc. In 
respect of i^es, only Baroda and Gwalior show a lesser average in every tenthousaia I 
of the population, while in regard to the other sex, this State is the most imtilfunc. 
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The total number of persons ratnmed as suffering from elSpbantoi4 swsUingg 
is 5,924— nudes 3,522 and females 2,402, The proportions in ten th nii ff (nnd of 
eavoh sex ore 24 for moles and 16 for females. For every 1,00Q males afflicted with 
elephantiasis the females number 682, 


rilAMKR XI. 
Caste, Tribe, 

Aiitl Hacc. 


The castes, tribes and races into which the population has been divided are 
taken up in Chapter XI. A few notes have been added descriptive of the indj. 
genous Hindu castes. The statistical treatment of the subject has been confined to 
these and to the tribes and races of the other religionists. 


192 Hindu castes have, on the whole, been tabulated and of these the Nayar 
is the most largely represented, aggregating 520,941 or 25-6 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population. The next most numerous castes are the Izhava-T-491,774 (24-2 
jier cent.), the Pulaya— 206,503 (lO'l per cent.) and the Ch&nndn — 155,864 (77 
per cent.). The Paraya, the Kurava and the AsAri number between 50,000 and 
100,000; and the Vellftia, tl||^Brfthmin, the MArAn and the Kollan, between 20,000 
and 50,000. Twelve other castes are each more than 10,000 strong. 

The Animists arc divided into 10 tribes, of whom the Malankuravans are the 
most nuraerons— 11,492 (40'8 per cent.). There are 7,013 Malavetans and 4,139 
Kanikkars. The other tribes are comparatively few in number. 


The Mahommedans have returned 47 divisions of which the largest comprises 
MAttans who aggregate 55,214 or 29 per cent, of the total Musalman population. 
The Thulukkan follows a close second (52,206 or 27 per cent.) and next comes the 
Jonakan (48,026 or 25 per cent.). 


Taking the Christian races, it is seen that the native element absorbs almost 
the whole population— 695,364 or 997 per cent. The Eurasians number 1,489 
and the Europeans, 534. 

ivi'ii It XU. The last Chapter of the Report is taken up with a brief review of the occupa- 

)A it|.„i it,,,, tions of the people. The general distribution of the population according as • they 
follow one or other of the main classes of occupations reveal features natural to a 
country where the varied industrial activities characteristic of an advanced civiliza- 
tion arc conspicuously deficient. Nearly one-half of the population are now agricul- 
tural in their pursuits, and if, to these, we odd the unskilled labourers who live on 
tliis occupation in a variable measure, we get nearly two-thirds of the entire popu- 
lation who look up to agriculture in one form or other for their means of sustenance. 
Of the total number — 1,400,088, — shown under agriculture and forming 47 per 
cent, of the entire j^pulation, 37-1 per cent, are either land-holders or tenants and 
the rest labourers in the field or garden, or growers of special products. Hext in 
order of numerical importance come those who are engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances. These aggregate 764,233 in all and absorb 25*9 
])er cent, of the total population. The substances are mostly the raw productions 
of the earth lightly worked u|x)n, and relate to the absolute necessities of life. 
Vegetable and animal food and drink take up 13-5 per cent, or more than half the 
total number of persons engaged and the rest is almost divided between raiment, 
lied and building. 62,980 |x:rsons (2‘1 per cent.) are employed in rendering personal, 
household and sanitary services. The infantile state of commerce is seen from the 
fact tliat only two in a hundred are engaged in this pursuit and the aetual number 
supported is 78,140. The learned and artistic professions are followed by 78*726 
persons and take uj* 2 j)er cent, of the peo}de. These are mostly engaged by Gorem- 
ment and if their number is added to that under State service proper, we get about 
4 i)er ceilt. or one in every 25 of the population supported by duties cwaected with 
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the administration the country. 3 persons in a thousand have their means oi‘‘ 
sabslsteiice independent of occupation and arc either mendicants fed out of private 
benevolence or pensioners and prisoners maintained at public expense. 

Of the total population enumerated, 1,272,354 {persons (43 per cent.) a<'tually 
work at an occupation and 1,G79,803 (57 \ycT cent.) <lci)ond on these workers for 
their sustenance. The |)ercentage of dependents is hij^dicst in Class A ((iovern- 
meat service) and lowest in Class H (Means of Subsistence independent of Oceu* 
pation). 

Distributing the actual workers by sex, it is scon that 403,528 or 32 i>er cent, 
arc females. These are most numerous in Class I) (Preparation and Supply of 
Material substances) and fewest in Government service. 






NOTE 


BY 

THE IMPERIAL CENSUS COMMISSIONER 

ON THE 

Census of Travancore and Cochin. 


1. On the 7tli^ 8th and 9th September I met Mr. Subramlmnyu Aiyer, m. a., 
M. B., & c. M., the Census Superintendent of Travancore, and discussed with him 
at great length a number of questions connected with the Census of the State. 
Mr. Subrarahanya is Sanitary Commissioner of Travancore; he is of active habits 
and used to travelling; he knows the local conditions and has reiul up tlie ^eport^ 
of the last Censuses; he is, moreover, a man of high eduemtion, keenly interested in 
his subject, and he may be expected to write a good rciK)rt. 

2. I was at first inclined to think that it might l)c necessary to place tliy 
(Census Superintendent of Travancore in complete subordination to the Provincial 
Superintendent of Census, Madras, and to require Mr. Francis to visit Iravancorc 
and inspect the local arrangements. On further consideration, and espwaally in view 
of the practice on previous occasions, I have changiMl this opinion. It will, I tliink, 
be suflScient if the Madms Superintendent sends the Travancore ('ensus Officer 
copies of all important orders relating to the Census, including all letters, not 

a purely formal character, received from the Census Commissioner for India or the 
Government of India, and gives advice as to their apidication in Travancore citlier 
of his own motion or on reference from the Travancore Su|K‘rintendent. (/opies 
of the Manual for Supervisors and Superintendents should, if j)oHHil)lc, k supplied 
in Malayalara, the State being charged accordingly. The Travancore Su|K^rintcnd' 
ent in his turn should send the Madras Su|)erintendent copies of all im])ortanl 
orders issued by him, and sliould rej)ort specifically any mnrkc<l de[)arttin* 
from the practice of British Indian Districts' This will place the (lovernrnent 
of Madras in a position to pass whatever orders may k necessary. The jKwi- 
tioh in fa3t is rather A pcciiliar one. Travancore is an ad vamped Stat(; and, on Uie 
last three occasions, carried out its Census on inde|)endent Yum with the minimum 
of intervention on the part of the Madnw Su[)erintendent. This liad its diswlvan- 
tages, but if any change" of practice is introduced now--es|>e(*ially if the Madras 
Superintendent were to make a tour of inspection in Travancore-— the Travancore 
Superintendent (who has the local title of Census C'OmmiH8i()ner)will feel that he 
is being treated with less consideration than his predecessors and there will be an 
opening for friction. , 

3. Census Divmons:--l\\e ordinary units of administration in Travancore 
are: — 

(1) The Division under a Dewan Peshkar who has much the same powersas 
a Magistrate— Collector in British India. There arc 4 divisions each 
containing on an average 1 ,683 square miles. The Cardamom Hills form 
a small separate jurisdiction under a Superintendent. • 
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(3) The Taluk under a Tabaildar with revenue and some magisterial powers. 
There are 31 taluks with an average area of 217 square miles. 


(3) The Proverti\(}T Provrithi^ a group of Karas or villages under a 
Provertikar, Adhikari or Monegar. The State contains 247 Provertis, 
the average area of the Proverti being 27 J square miles. 


(4) The Kara^ Mvlla or Munnila^ the original revenue unit “which in more 
_ _ respects than one may be said to correspond to the 

^***lSl|^p?a*3r***^ village organization of British India,” Average area 
2 square miles. Population 146. 


In 1875 and 1881 the Kara was the unit of Census operations, but in the last 
( Census it was ignored in favour of the Proverti, which was treated as the village 
for Census purposes. The results of this change of system may be seen in Table 
C. on p. 50 of Mr. Baines* Report, where the average rural population per villag<t 
in the Madras States is shown as 2,727 the mean for the States throughout India 
l>eing 330. In another column of the same table the percentage of places containing 
a population of 5,000 is given for the Madras States as 9*4, while the percentage 
for the whole of India is 0*2. Mr. Baines remarks on this that the system of 
grouping iidopted renders the return valueless for comparison. Taken by themselves 
the Travancore statistics give the average population of a village as 9,919 and show 
the State to contain 26 villages with from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants and 13 
with from 20,000 to 50,000. 


t 

It is difficult to make out from the last report why the Proverti was treated 
as the village for Census purj)oscs, nor can the State Superintendent explain the 
reasons for this change of system. In 1892 Mr. Stuart asked the Travancore Super- 
intendent whether he had “statistics of jwpulation for any area smaller than tin* 
IVoverti, which is much too large to be taken as the equivalent of a village.** In 
his reply the State Su))erintendent admitted that the Kara, not the Proverti, corres- 
ponded to the village of British India, but demurred, on the ground of the time and 
labour involved, to furnishing statistics by Karas. At jmge 290 of his report he 
says : “I would recommend the territorial sub-divisions adopted for the revenue 
settlement being used for Census purposes, rir., the Pakuthis and Randoms. 
Where the settlement is not completed by that time the Karas of old may be 
substituted. The Kara should be the enumerator’s block, and for reasons explained 
(•Isewhere in this Uef)ort, nn enumerator should be appinted over several blocks, 
during the period of the preliminary enumcratian.” I understand that for the 
purposes of survey and settlement a Proverti is divided into two or more Pakuthis 
according to its area, revenue and the number of holdings it contains. The division^ 
however is arbitrary, as is also the Random, a smaller sub-division of a Pakuthi ; 
whereas the Kara is admitted to be an indigenous unit of ancient date. 

I discussed this whole question with the State Suprintendent, and he accepts 
my opinion that the Kara should be treated as the equivalent of the British Indian 
village, and should be the unit of compilation for all tables made up by villages. 

4. Procedure : — The Census procedure in Travancore has, from the first, been 
()eculiar. As long ago as 1875 it w*a8 accepted as an axiom that the taluk and 
proverti officials were too hard worked to be able to take any part in the prelimi- 
nary operations, and that their services eould only be utilis^ in connection with 
the final enumeration. Whatever had to be done before that date has all along been 
(lone by a paid agency. In 1891 each taluk was divided into blocks of VOO ^uscs, 
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and the flohedoles were written up in three montha by 688 enumcratora on Ra. 8 a 
month appointed by the Dewan Peahkara. The work of the enumerators was 
looked after by 31 Supervisors — one for each taluk— appointed by the Dewan of 
(he State. All the Supervisors were officials ; they were paid Ra. 20 or Rs. 25 ac- 
<;ording to their class, and each of them had a peon on Rs. 5. On this system the 
preliminary enumeration for the entire State cost Rs. 20,000. The final Census 
was carried out by 13,134 enumerators, of whom 6,577 were Government servants, 
1,311 were paid 8 annas a head for the job, and the rest were volunteers, 

It might have been possible in 1875 to introduce the voluntary system which 
prevails in British India. But the attempt was not made then, and it would bc' 
difficult now to change methods which have become prescriptive. The practice of 
paying for the preliminary enumeration must, therefore, continue. The scheme of 
operations and the Census divisions should however be brought into closer corres- 
pondence with the imperial system than was the case in 1891. This may be donv 
in the following way 

(a) The •preliminary ennmeratum block should comprise a definite number of 

Karas, containing from 600 to 700 houses. No Kara should be split 
up between two blocks. 

(b) The preliminary enumeration circles should be smaller than in 1891. 

They then corresponded with the taluk and contained from 6,000 to 
10,500 houses. The Supervisors ivere required to test 20 j)er cent, 
of the entries and they in fact tested only 11 |jcr cent. I am strongly 
of opinion that there should I e two hiupervisiors for eoch taluk, that 
they should read all the entries in every schedule and should cornri 
obvious errors, and that they should test by inquiry as many entries 
as possible. Twenty per cent, is cxriainly iK.tciH ugh, The services 
of tfie Provertikars should also be enlisted (or the purjX)se of testing 
entries. 

(c) For the preliminary enumeration as well as for the final Census the Taluk 

should be the charge, and the Tahsildar should be made rc8jX)nHil>lc 
for keeping the Supervisors up to their work. 

(d) For the final Census the block should be a group of 50 houses, and thi‘ 

circle of 500 houses, both imits being arranged with reference to the 
Karas so that no bl(x;k shall contain parts of more than one Kara, an<l 
no Kara shall be divided between separate circles. 

(e) There should be a separate book of schedules for each block. 

(f) There is no objection to the final Census being carried out on the morning 

of the 2nd March. People should be requested to stay at home until 
the Enumerator has visited their houses. 

5. Proposal to amplify column for civil condition : — In para. 81 of the In- 
troduction to the last Report, the then Superhitendent profiosed that in future 
(censuses no less than 17 columns should be devoted to the subject of civil condi- 
tion, and that questions should be asked with the object of elucidating the conjugal 
arrangements prevalent under the systems of Makkatayam (male kinship) and Mn- 
rumakkatayam (female kinship). The questions suggested are of a searching 
character, especially those relating to TaU Kettu and Sandfundham^ and I undcrstan4l 
that the Travancore Government consider them likely to giv-e offence. Thi/i opinion 
is borne otft by the discussion regarding the Malabar Marriage Act, and it wotiM 
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in any case be extremely inconvenient to increase the nnmb^ of eolumns m the 
schedule from 16 to 32, I have told the State Superintendent that no attempt 
should be made to undertake the inquiry suggested in connection with the Census. 
The results would be difficult to compile and would probably be quite untrust- 
worthy, 

6. Proposal to record Elephantiasis: — In the coast taluks of Shertallai and 
Ambulpallai elephantiasis is extremely prevalent and the Superintendent is anxi- 
ous to collect statistics on the subject. He proposes to instruct the Enumerators 
in these taluks to enter the disease in the last column. No questions will be asked, 
the Enumerator will simply observe whether the person enumerated has a swollen 
leg and will record the fact. The Superintendent assures me that there will be no 
difficulty in getting this done. The scrotal form of the disease is said to be almost 
imknown. I asked whether in the case oigosha women some inquiry would not 
l)e necessary and was told that women were not secluded in Travancore. I have 
therefore accepted the proposal. 

7. Question of Enclaves:— In the detached parts of Cochin lying within Tra- 
vancorc Territory the Census will he taken by the Cochin officials. A boundary 
dispute about Badakodedeshara between Travancore and Cochin has already been 
settled by arbitration. 

8. Lampiages: — Almost all the schedules will be in Malayalam; a few house- 
^lold schedules being printed in English, In one taluk, Shenkotta which marches 
with Tinnevelly, Tamil schedules will be used. I have asked the Superintendent 
to procure these from ^ladras. 

9. Record of Sects: — The Superintendent wishes to record all sects but he 
will tabulate separately only those which are of importance. I have agreed to this. 

10. The Census of Plantations will l)e carried out by the regular Enumera- 
tors, except where special armngements are made with the planter for. him to 
enumerate his own coolies and de|)endentH. The planters will be supplied with house- 
hold schedules for their own use. 

11. Census of Cochin: — I have not yet been able to visit Cochin and confer 
personally with the Superintendent of Census for that State, but 1 hope to find an 
opportunity for doing this later on. Meanwhile I think the suggestions in this 
note are on the whole applicable to Cochin. The Desam should be treated as the 
Tillage for Census purposes. I would not attempt to make the uUdesam the unit 
but would include uUdesams in the desam within the limits of w’hich they are 
situated. 


OoTACAMUND, 

14(h September 1900, 


• H. H? KISLEV, 
Cefms Commissioner for India, 
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CeNSI’S CoMMrSSlONEUS OfFI(!k,* 
Trivandrum^ 15th March 1903. 


Frc.m, 


The Censi's Commissioner, 

Travancore. 


To, 


The Dewan of Travancore* 


Sir, 

I Imvc tho. honor to submit herewith the Report on the fourth general 
( VnsuH of Travancore taken in March, 11)01. 

2, , The Ue|)ort consists of four Parts. Part I is the main volume of tin* 
Rei)ort and contains a general' review of the results of the Census. ]*arts II and 
Illemlxxly the Final Tables — the former, the Im]KTial series containing the figures 
for the State as a whole and the latter, the Provincial s(‘ries showing the T/ilukwar 
statistics. Part IV dcjils with the Administration of tlic Census o[K‘rations. 

lb Though the administrative areas — the Taluks-— taken at the pi'cvious 
Censuses have been adopted at the present Census too (ii>r ))ur|)oH(‘s of comparison 
and review, a larger division based on geographicaUcharact(‘risti(‘s has, for the first 
time, been introduced at this Census with a view to facililate the examination of 
tlie statistics on broad natural lines. This has also Ix^en of help in ascertaining tin* 
development of the )K}pulation in what, from the physical sUindpoint, may be 
regarded as the favoured j)ortions of the State. 

4. The Report is divided into twelve (’hapters and begins with an Introduc- 
tion which contains a resume of the Census o]x‘ration8 and closers with a Summary 
for [)urposesof ready reference. The arrangement of the Cliaptcrs follows mainly 
the order of the Final Tables. The Subsi»liary Taljles intended to elucidate and 
render intelligible the absolute figures emlxxlicd in the ImjK'rial and Provincial Tables 
are given at the end of each Chapter, reYerenccs being made to them in (he Issly 
of the Reprt which records only the conclusions they in«Iicate. A special fwitnre 
of the Report is the use made of sever.il Maps and diagrams tf) illustrate the 
salient statistical facts noted. They have iKicn so planned as to give a conwectefl 
and comjirchciisive i<ka of the subjects treated of in the ChajJter'* to which they 
rehitc and may, to some exUmt, serve as a study by them>clvcs. 

5. The subject-matter of each Clm|)ter has been almost e.vclusively confined 
to the statistical results and to the main facts dcducible therefrom. A cle|Kirture 
has, however, iweii made in rcganl Vy Caste—n subject on which tlie nw*d for full 
and accurate information is still keenly felt. An outline description has I)ceii 
attemptc<l of the main iisligcii oiis [Kjoples of Travancore which, in view of their 
sociolc^ical interest, may not I'c considered as a needless digression. 

6. I take this op|X)rtunity of tendering my thanks to the Dewan Peislicars, the 
Commercial Agent and the Superintendent and District Magistrate of the Cardamom 
Hills, ninder whose guidan:^^ the Census oi)eratian8 were conducted^ to the 
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European gentlemen of the Planting industry and to the other genldemen, ,i)fflS8|l 
and non-officml, who have assUted at the^taking of the Census. 

l am also indebted to the Tahsildars of the several Taluks who bore the brunt 
of the Census ojmtious as resiwnsible Cliarge Superintendents wift commendable 
vseal and attention. 

My acknowledgments are due to the Director of tlie Go\'emment Press, whose 
Kup]>ly of schedules, forms, &c., was never short of the demand. His assistance 
lias l)eeti e<|ually valuable in connection with the arrangements for the printing 
of the Tables and the binding of the Report. 


The printing of the Reiiort was done at the “ Malalxir Mail” Press which 
deserves to be commended for the neatness of execution. 

To the Head Draughtsman of the Survey Office is due the credit for the neat- 
ness of the Maps and Diagrams and the expedition with which they have been 
litliogmphed. 


7. I would be failing in my duty if, before concluding, I do not bring 
to the notice of Government the good work done by ray Office Establishment. 

On the Sheristadar, Mr. U. Ramalinga Aiyar, a. A., whose services were kindly 
placed at my disposal by Government, fell the brunt of the whole work in all its 
Htages, The manner in which he managed a large staff which at one time miisteretl 
.‘$00 strong was indeed creditable. He has been sjiecially serviceable to me in the 
framing of the Subsidiary Tables and in the planning of the Maps and Diagrams 
in connection with the Reiwrt. The calm insight into details, the imtiring in- 
iliistry and the loyal devotion he brought to bear upon his work have been remark- 
iililc and I bgg to commend his services for the special recognition of Government. 
Mr. S. Parameswara Aiyar, b. a., b. t„, who was newly entertained at the Ccn. 
siis Office and has been officiating as Head Clerk, is a very intelligent young man 
giftwl with great ca|)acity for work. The scrutinising of the Tables and the collec- ’ 
tion of materials for the Caste Chapter of the Report were under his special charge. 
He proved himself finite cfiual to the work and fully satisfied my expectations. 
To judge from the high standaixl of efficiency to which he worked up, he deserves 
to Iw provided with a suitable appointment under Government. In regard to the 
sulxirdinate members of the Office staff, it would be invidious to pick out indi- 
viduals when all worked so well. I would, however, 
ajipcnd marginally a list of clerks whose claims for 


K. Sabhajmthy Aiyar. 
A. FiKlmaniib^ Aiyar. 
II. Annaswaniy Aiyar. 
C. J. Jacob. 

K. Nuruyana Pillai. 

C. Kcaava Pillai. 

A. Krishna Aiyar. 

M. Ramaswnmy Aiyar. 
S. Venkitarama Aiyar. 
S. Subba Aiyar. 


encouragement merit fiivourablc consideration. 


8. In conclusion, I beg to offer my resiiectful 
thanks to His Highness The Maha Rajah’s Govern- 
ment for graciously entrusting me witli this resjionsi- 
ble work and for the kind advice and support I have unifqpnly reined at their 
hands. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient sen’ant, 

N. SUBRAMHANYA AIYAR, 


Demn Pei^carand Ceium Comnu^tm. 



rrooepauiga or mis Higbnegs the Kaha Rajah'* Govemment . 


dated the 7th May 1903-No w - 

' * (i. 9W. 


Read letter No. 1371 dated the 15th March, 1903, from Mr. N. Kuhramhanya 
Aiyar, M. A., m. b. and c. m., Census Commissioner, forwardin? the Report on the 
fourth (jreneral Census of Iravancoro taken in March, 1901. 

Bead also the Report. 


Okoer thereon. 

The Report consists of four parts. Part I containiiijj a geuei'al iT^view of 
the Census, Parts II and III embodying tlie Final Tables and Part W dealing 
with the administration of the Census operations. 

* 

The plan of operations for the taking of the Census in Triivancoro was 
framed on the general lines suggested by the (loveriiinent of liulis, and 
Mr. Subramhanya Aiyar was deputed to Ootacainund to meet Mr. Hisloy, the 
Imperial Census Commisaioner, and to settle, in cominuniciition wit h him, several 
important details that called for consideratioD. The imperial Census Com- 
missioner’s Note on the subject is appended to the First Volume of the Ke|Hirt. 

Regulation I of l070 was passed by Ilis Highness the Maha llajali on the 
17th September 1900, to provide for the taking of the Census. It is gratifying 
to learn that no occasion arose for enforcing the jienal pi'ovisions of tiie Regu- 
lation. The Final enumeration of the resident population was taken on tlui 
morning of the 2n(l March, 1901 and that of thelravelling population and all 
others outside dwelling-houses on the previdns night. 

The Provisional figures were compiled and the totals for th(‘ State submitted to 
Government and communicated to the Imperial Census Commissioner by wire on 
the 4th of March — the third clay after the Census, Thisspe^aks highly for the 
ipanner in which the local Census Commissioner had the whole of thc^ working 
' inacliinery under him in hand. His Highness’ (Jovernmeiit note with plea- 
sure that the Imperial Census Commissionm* complimented Mr. Sidiramlianya 
Aiyar on the expedition with wliich the preliminary totals were fiiniislaMl, 
having in view the difficulties that be.set him ‘Mn a counti’y which has not yet 
been covered with a netw^ork of telegra|»h lines. ” 

On a comparison of the jirelimiiiarv totals with those disclosed at final 
tabulation, the divergence noted \vas small— an excess (d’ ‘28 per cent, in 
houses and a deficiency of *0:] per cent, in pojmlatiou, which doc'S not call for 
remark, considering, on the one hand, the celerity w'iih whicdi the provisional 
figures were obtained, and, on the other, the (daboraie nature of t he work of final 
abstraction. 

A few clianges of importance are noticed in the oj>eratious of the presimt. 
Census as compared Avith those of 1891. In 1891, the ‘^Iboverti” wa.s taken 
as the Census unit, — “the smallest area for wdiich sejiarato statistics were 
compiled”; but in 1901, the Kara, “an indigenous unit of ancient dale ’’closely 
corresponding to the British Indian Village, was adopted as the unit for the 
Census. 

Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Qnilon, Sliencottali, Kottayam, Alh'ppey, Vaikam 
and^Haripad wore censu.sed as towri.s in 1801. In the present Census, the last 
tAVo were omitted as not coming properly under the desiu-iptioii of towii.s and 
Changanachery, Parnr and Kayankulam Aveie added. 

The old system of marking and counting by .stroke s iti the work of jili- 
^tradion, Avhich had its practical dkulvantages as found by experience, was 
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abandoned in favour of the slip-system successfully used by Professor Yon 
Mayr in the Bavarian Oensus of 1871. By the new system, to quoto Mr. Subra- 
* mhanya Aiyar, “ for every person enumerated, all the particulars recorded in 
the schedules were extracted on a separate slip, with the exception of the entries 
relating to Religion, Sex and Civil condition. Religion was indicated by the 
colour of the slip, and Sex and Civil condition by its shape. When the slips 
were written up, they were checked and sorted into heaps corresponding to 
the columns in the Tables to be compiled.*’ On page 8 of the Introduction, 
he gives a very lucid explanation of the way in which the system was worked 
out in his office. 

The Report contains 11 Maps and 27 Diagrams, illustrating the results of 
the Census. These have been very carefully executed. A few typical photographs 
are also interspersed, to render the volume more interesting. 

At the end of the First Volume, Mr. Subramhanya Aiyar gives a compre- 
hensive summary of the contents of the previous Chapters. It will be suffi- 
ci(‘nt, therefore, for the purposes of this review to notice some of the important 
points disclosed in tlic Report, 

Before entering on a survey of the main results attained by the present 
Census, it might, ])erlia])s, l)e well to note that the principle followed in the 
discussion of the statistics in regard to areas, is to proceed from general to 
particular areas as follows : — 

1. The Province. 

2. The Natural Divisions. 

»). Districts or groups of districts within the Natural Divisions. 


This line of treatment is followed throughout the Report. A scheme of 
Natural Divisions prepared iTnder the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
for the examinatioii of statistics, was adopted by the Imperial Census Commis- 
sioner and in that scheme for all India, Travancore is grouped with Cochin 
under the West Coast Division.” Mr. Subramhanya Aiyar found it desir- 
able, for purposes of local treatnumt, to split up the country into two Natural and 
more or less distinct divisions, based mainly on the leading geographical and 
climatic features. He has parcelled out the country into two divisions — one, 
littoral and deltaic, and the other, mountainous and sub-montane. 

The Taluks comprised in the first division are: — 


Agastisvaram. 

'.1. 

Kartikapalli. 

Erauiel. 

10. 

Ambalapuzha. 

Vilavankod. 

11. 

Shertallay. 

Neyyattinkara. 

Trivaudruiu. 

12. 

Parur. 

13. 

Vaikam. 

Chirayiukil. 

1-1. 

Tinivalla. 

Quilon. 

Karuungapalli. 

15. 

Mavelikara. 


This is designated the Western or I^owland Division. The other division 
calleil the Eastern or the P])land Division includes the following Taluks: — 


1. Tovnla. 

2- Kalkulam. 
o. Nedumangad. 

•I. Kottarnkara. 

5. Prtttanapuram. 
(). Hheucottah. 

7. Chenganuur, 

8. Changanaehery. 


0. MinachiL 
10.. Muvattiipuzha, 

11. Todupuzha. 

12. Kunuattur. 

Dk Ettumanur. 

14. Kottayam. 

15. Kunnatna<l. 

IG. Alangad. 


The total population of Travancore accoixling to the recent Census is 
2,052,157— 1, too, 105 males and 1,IG1,992 females. G*2 per cent, of the* totol 



population has been wturned as urban and 9;}-8 as rural. There has thus been 
m inor^ of 394,421 or 15-4 per cent, over the population found in'1891. 

by 199.750 or 15-5 per cent, and the females by 
194,671 or 15 4 per cent. The rate of increase in the population as disclosed 
by the present Census, viz,, 15 4 per cent, is very considerable, as compared 
with that for the previous decade, viz,, 6*52 per cent. The growth of popu- 
lation seems to have been greater in Travancoro than in the other States and 
Provinces, most of which exhibited more or less a large decrease owing to the 
prevalence of plague, famine and other disturbing causes during (lie decade. 
In the Madras Presidency, the increase is 7*2 per cent, as compared with l.V? 
per cent, in the previous decade. Only one Britisli Province and three Native 
States show an increase exceeding 10 per cent. 


An examination of the conditions of the country during the twenty years 
from 1881 to 1901 discloses no special reasons wliy tlio last decade should 
-display such an extraordinary' increase in population over the previous one. 
Mr. Subramhanya Aiyar explains that this abnoi'inal growth in the population 
is due to under-estimation at the Census of 1891, and ((notes Jlr. Stuart, tlie Madi’as 
Census Reporter for 1891, wlio, in examining tlio figures for Travancore, 
observed that ‘‘it is certainly remarkable to find so Iowa rale of incrc'ase 
in Travancore between 1881 and 1891.** The operations of 1891 were 
conducted with great care and ability, and the nnder-esiiinatio)) pointed 
out can bo attributed only to the comparative abseiKM* of the improved met hods 
of taking the Census adopted in 190], and of a eleai* (‘oncept ion of I ho ol)jec(s 
of the Census on the ])art of tlie public; on the |)r('vions oeeasion. The groat 
improvement in procedure; and the growing familiarity of the ])eople with 
tlio real objects of the (Census and their consocpient readiness to give fuller 
information have, no doubt, contributed towards the better i*esiills seeiirod in 
the last (*ensns. 

At the instance of the Imperial Census Commissioner, a Note on t h(‘ system 
of collecting Vital Statistics in Travancore has been ap))ended to tin* R(*|)ort, 
and Subsidiary Tables have been inserted, showing tho births and deaths regis- 
tered in the State from 1895, wlion the collection of Vital Statistics was extend- 
ed to the wliole of the country, to tin' end of 1900. Tliese figures are not, 
However, sutficiently reliable to test the growth of population exliilnted by (In^ 
Census, considering that the collection and registration of Vital Statistics have 
not yet attained a high stage of etiicioncy. Even in otluw parts of India, 
tlie sufficiency and accuracy of tlie Vital Statistics have fre(|ent]y be(*n call(‘d in 
(juestion. 


The average density of population is found to lx* 110 piU’sons to the square* 
mile. A steady increase in the pressure of pojMdation is noted since 1H75. The 
actual density cannot be correctly ganged, as, in tlie euinpntation, nnoceu|)ied 
and luiinliabitable tracts have b(*en neees.sarily included. The total number of 
occupied houses in the country was 580,800 in lOOl against 510,510 in 1801. 
The average number per sfjuare mile was 81*0 against 72*8 in 18')] and 00*5 
in 1881. The number of fainilms recorded at the (5-nsiis anionntisl to 580,712 
as compared with 529,081 in 1801, giving an averag(; of 1*005 families to each 
occupied house and 5 persons to a family as against 1*02 falnili(*s and 4*7 
persons in 1801. The nnocenpied hon.ses aggregated :>2vh.tl or 5*:> per cent, 
of the total. 


Cha|)ter III deals witli Religion. 


Nine religions were returned in tl»e Census 
strength of each was as fo]l(4W.s 

1. Hijjflui-m 

2. ( 'liristiaiiily . . 

’ a. 

4. Animism 
G. niidaitism 
(i, .Imlai.K?n 

7. Sikhism 

8. /(>niu‘trifirii‘’m 

9. .jiiliii-rn 


sclicdnles and the 


‘J.e.'l.'i.fll'. 

i27 

151 

15 

- • 


numerical 


1 
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In addition to those, Atheism was returned as the religion of three indiri* 
duals,' while for two, others, there was no entry under the head <of religion. 

’ The first four religions are the most important, the remaining five being spread 
over 401 people in all. With the exception of the Jews, the rest have no per- 
man.ent habitation in the country, 

Hinduism is the predominant religion. Its followers comprise two-thirda 
of the entire population, while the Christians form a fourth and the Mahomme* 
dans only one-sixth. 

Distributed proportionally among 10,000 of the population, Hindus number 
0,895-3 ; Christians, 2,362'8 ; Musahnans, 645'5 and Animists, 95'5. All the 
other religionists taken together come up to only 1‘4, On a comparison 
with tlie other States and Provinces, Travancore stands as the most Christian 
ten-itory in all India, Cochin excepted. This is indicative of the spirit of 
tolerance with which Christianity is viewed in both the States. It is worthy of 
note that, as regards Hindus, Travancore is distinctively poorer than any other 
State or Province excepting Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal, Assam and Cochin. 

It will bo interesting to sketch the relative growth of the main religions in 
'rravancore. The variations noted are as follows for the two decennial periods: 


1881-18M 1891-1901 

Peroentaj::o. Porcentago. 

lliii(lus{inrhi<]ing Animist.s) ... +6*8 -H(K{ 

MuHulmans +8‘1 

Cliristiuns 4-<r*'7 +U2’4 


The deductions from theso figures are that, 

(1) tlie increase nearly doubled itself in regard to the Hindus in the second 

decade ; t 

(2) aa regards Mnsalinans, it was more than double ; and 

(d) in regard to Christians, it multiplied itself more than six times; 

The striking disparity in the rates of growth between Hindus on the one 
hand and Mnsalmans and Christians on the other is, it is suggested, due to 
uiuler-cstimation of the last two classes in particular in 1891. This is a point 
on which authoritative pronouncement may well be deferred until the next 
Census. Tlie Christians comprised 23*6 iier cent, or nearly one-fourth of the 
total population. 

Distrilinted among the several denominations, the Eoman Catholics (includ- 
ing Uomo-Syrians) formed 52')] of tlie total Christian population, Syrians (Ja- 
cobite and Reformed) 3T t and Protestants IPJ per cent. The balance is made 
up of Minor Denominationalists. Grouped according to race, tho Christian popu- 
lation i.s divided as follows: — 

Native (Miristiaus 0a5,304 

Kunisiuiis ... 1,489 

Kiiropeaii.'^ ... 534 

It will be observed that the Native Christians form 997 of the whole Christian 
popnlatioii. Idiis coinmnnity has increased by 25 per cent, during the last 
decade, the Kurasians liave nearly trebled tlieir numbers and the Europeans 
increased liy nearly onc-hnlf, viz, 48* J jier cent. The majority of the Eurasians 
are Roimiii Catholics, while among the Europeans the greatest portion are 
Protestants. . 

Tho minor religionists consist of 401 persons and are divided into 227 
Huddhists, 151 Jews, 15 Sikhs, 7 Parsis, and 1 Jain. The Buddhists were 
temporary sojourners in the country, having come from Ceylon to ivork in 
the Coffee and Tea Estate.s; and so also the Sikhs who immigrated from 
Upper India in connection with tho Railway works. 

Chapter IV, deals with Ago stati.sties. 

Taking the several age-periods, all the groups seem to have slmred the 
total increase in population, though in different proportions. Tho percentages 



5, where the increase# 
in the last two (^\iiu. 

per cent, respectively. V 

, . , . c . a ‘diminution of the 

number m each group is observed in the advancing scale of ages. This is well 
marked in the present Census. Compared with the previous Census, childre'u ai-e 
now found to be more numerous and old persons appreciably loss. In 1881 the 
number of children was found to be gi-eater than in 1801 and 1001, while the 
old people were distinctly fewer than in 1801 and slightly more tlian in 1001. 
Mr. Subramhanya Aiyar deduces from these figures that the decade previous to 
1881 appears to have been more favourable to fecundity and the decade 1881 to 
1891 to longevity, while the last decade takes an intermodiato place. Ou an 
examination of Subsidiary Tabic IV showing the numbers returned at each 
age-period, it is found that 47 jeer cent, of the population are within tlie ago of 
20, 43 per cent, between the ages of 20 and 50, 57 per cent, bot wooii 50 and GO 
and 4‘2 per cent, are GO and above. 

Taking the statistics of age by sox, llio prepoinloranco of females is found 
to be greater under 10 yoiiivs of age. At tin; advanced ages, the increase is 
one-third of that during the early ages of life. From lo years a naiTowing of 
the_ difference is observed, which is accentuated between' the ages of 15-4i», a 
period of trial and suffering for woimm generally. Viewing the life statistics 
by religion, the largest immber of children (0-10)' are found amongst Christiana 
and next in order come the Musulinaiis and Hindus. This itreponderance is also 
found ill the Madras Presidency luul tends to show that the Christians and 
Miisalinans are more jirolific than tlie Hindus ami timt the rate of infantile 
mortality amongst them is lower. On the other liuml, the oi'dor is reversed at 
advanced ages. Hindus come first, Miisalmaiis second ami Christ imis lust. 
The longevity of the Hindu thus counterbalances the fecumlil y of tin' t ’liristian 
and the iMiisalman. The mean age of the popiilatVm is24'2 years— for imiles 
24’5 ami for females 2:P0. 'I’lie average duration of life is shortest among the 
Christians, 23-1 and highest among Hindus 2I'G. lit persons (.'i males ami It 
females) have been returned as centenarians as against I) in 18i)l. The high- 
est age (120) is returned by a Ohannaii. Of tin' thi'.*e jiersons iveorded as aged 
110, one is a Nayar and the other two are Cliakkalas. 

' 111 regard to .sex, tlie total |)opuIation is divided into I, Htu, I G5 males 

and l,4Gl, 902 fomalo.s which gives n proportion of ItSl females (o l,t too males, 
almost the same ratio as in 1801. In the Madras Presidency, the proportion 
is 1,029 females to 1,000 males, but as compared with other States ami J’ro- 
vinces, the ratio in Travancori' seems favouralile. 

By religion, the ratio of females is highest among the Hindus (OtiO to 
1,000) ami lowest among the M’isalmans (035 to 1,000), (,'hi'isti.iiis coming 
midway between. 


are highest in the first three quinquennials 0-5, 5-10, 10-1 
were 20*9, 22*2 and 21*4 per cent respectively, and lowest 
qennials 50-55 and 55-60, where the rates were 1*6 and 4 
Under the law of natural sequence in respect of asre 


Clia|)tcr VI treats of the Civil (’ondition of the populiil ion. The Ceiisiis 
Oominis.sioiier descrihes, in tlie introduction to the t'liajiltn*, I ho o'oneral features 
prest'iited by the inai’ria/j^e customs obtainiujj: ainon^^ the .si^vond eoininiiniti(‘s iu 
the Htato. The sketcli is very interest iu;' and throws )i;'ht on tho eouju/,fal 
statistics. 42*6 per cent, of the total pojmlatifm are returnod as unmarriod, 48*1, 
per cent., married and widowed. 14 per cent, of the bunale |) 0 ))ulalion an* ro 
tiirned as widows a^'ainst 11 per cent, in Ainon;^' males, more flian one- 

half and anion;!; f(*inales more than two-iifths are shown as sin;'le. Tli<^ pro|)or- 
tion of the married is seen to be almost tlpo same in both the sexes, wliih*, amfin^jr 
tjic widowed, the females anMUorc than thriee as numerous as the males. The 
bulk of the population bein;i; Hindus, a portion of whom aregovcnieil by a n;^*d 
fljstem of enforced widowhood, the pn-poriderance of females amon;' the 
widowed is easily explicable. Compared with the .statistics of the Census of 1891, 
a decrease i.s noted in the marriefl of both sexes and an increa.se in the widowed. 
Distributed over the main age-periods, tho variation.s since the (’ensus of 1891 
exhibit an increase in the nniimiTicd, and a dccreaso in the marnied up to the 
age df 15. Between the ages of 15-49, the unmarried arc fewer lliai# in 1:91, 
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considerably so amomg females, while at the age of 40 and over, the ratio haa 
fallen 4ieavily and to the same level in both the sexes. A general decline in the 
married is observed ovnr the later ages, while, in regard to the widowed, the rise 
^ is shared by all ages except the period before ten. The Census Commis* 
sioner contrasts tlio returns of Travancore with those of other Sates and Pro- 
vinces and notices a distinct difference in respect of the three features of the 
civil condition, viz. that, “ marriage is relatively less universal, juvenile marri- 
ages less common and • immutable widowhood less prevalent here than else- 
where. 

The statistics of civil condition in the different religions show that 
marriage is more common among the Christians than among the other religi- 
onists, 45*5 per cent, of the males and 45*1 of the females being married. The 
ratio of matrimony among males is the same among the Musalrnans and the 
Hindus and in regard to females it is slightly higher among the Musalrnans, tho 
ratio being 42*7 among Musalrnans as against 41*2 per cent, among the Hindus. 

In reference to age, juvenile marriages seem to be less common with the 
Christian males and more common with the Christian females than among tho 
Hindus or the Musalrnans. 

The VII th Chapter treats of Education. By education is meant the ability 
to read and write any language. The compilation of tlie^ statistics under 
education in tho r’ecent Census was based on principles different fr^orn those 
followed in the Census of 181H. In tliat year three groups were distinctly 
treated, viz, (1) persons “ under instruction, ’’ (2) per’sons “ not under instruction 
but able to read and write and (3) persons ‘‘not under instruction and unable 
to read and write.” These groups were considered as ((uite exclusive and per- 
sons al)le to read and write were not classed as such, if found to have been 
under instruction at the time of the Census. The numl)er of literates in the 
' country was, therefore, limited to those who had coinj)leted their schooling. 
In the present Census, particulars regarding education were obtained for thoso 
who are able to read and write, and those who are not. No proper or accurate 
comparison with the results of the previous (.Census is possible. Of the total 
population of 2,052,157, no less than 2,587,^347 or 87*0 per cent, are returned 
as illiterate and the remaining 12*4 per cent, as literate. 14,850 persons out of 
the total or *5 per cent, are returned as literate in English. The ratio of illiter- 
ates is considerably lower than that of the Madras Presidency which amounts to 
0-3*7 per cent. Por every 1,000 male literates in the country, there are 140 
literate females. The pro])ortion of literate females in Travancore also com- 
pares favourably with tho returns for tho Madras Presidency, 5*1 per cent, in 
the former against *0 per cent, in the latter. Travancore stands foremost in 
re^iject of female education as compared with other States and Provinces, as 
also in the general proportion of those able to read and Write. In regard to 
English education, however, she is superseded by other States and Provinces. 
A steady increase is observed in point of literacy at each succeeding age-period. 
This is seen with reference to males separately as also to the other sox, among 
whom the effect of the impetus given in recent years to the cause of female 
education is perceptible. Taking both sexes together, tho maximum li- 
teracy is found among persons aged 20 and above and the minimum 
among children below 10. Taken separately, male literacy is found to follow 
the same order at the two age-periods above stated. In regard to females, 
literacy is highest between the ages of 15 and 20, and lowest in the first 
10 years of life. After 20, tlie proportion of literates to the total 
female population exhibits a sudden decline, 'and the ratio of illiterate 
females, a corresponding rise. The Christians are found to be the best 
educated forming 15*7 per cent. The Hindus come next with 11*7 peV 
cent, and the Musalrnans with 8*(} per cent, far below the average. 
In regard to female education, the same oi^er is maintained, one-fifth among'tho 
Christian, and one-eighth among the Hindu and one-fifteenth among the 
Musalman. Of all the communities, the Eurasians are found lo be the most 
literate, the Brahmans follow closely, and next come the Arapalavasi, the Kani- 
yan, tho ^onkani, the Vellala, and the Nayar. At the lowest end come the 
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Paraya and the Pulaya. It is interesting to note that the Izhavas. alarae 
thriving and industrious community, have U per cent, of litemtes mow males’ 

very wide diversity is found in the ratio of literacy among the several' 
communities. The results under the head of ‘ education ’ are very encouraffin!; ' 
Coming to literacy in English, 14, 8(>9 are returned as educated in Englisli 
1,452 of whom are Europeans and Eurasians. Omitting the latter, tliero iire 
13,417 who can read and write the English language. Among males; one in 
every 122 of the population whose mother-tongue k not English is literate 
in that language and among females, I in 1,000. Divided according to caste, 
of literate males in English, the Brahmans form 214 per millo, Vollalas, H 2 ' 
Ampalavasis, :’>6 and Nayars, 29 and the Native Christians, .50. No idea of the 
state of higher education in the country is, of course, deducible from the (’ens\is 
returns. It may be of interest, however, to note hero that the total number 
of pupils under instruction in tho English and Vernacular schools about the 
time of the Census was 184,039 and tho number in Englisb . schools, 1'.), 91 7, 
as gathered from the Educational Report for M. E. 1070. 'I'he total number of 
literates in English found at tlio Census is, as pi'eviously stated, I t, 8il9, A very 
small proportion of the adult population is, therefore, educated in English. 

41 distinct languages have been returned as sjwken in tho country. Tlioy 
are divided as follows: — 

* (1) VernaculurH of Travrtiu'ortf ... ... ... ... 2 

(2) Other liutian Vernaonijirs ... ... ... ... 21* 

Vernuculiirs of Afiiatic coiuitries h(*yoii(i hidin .. o 

(0 European languages ... ... ... ... 10 

More tlian four-fifths of tlie j) 0 ])ulution have retunuMl i\ralayrtlain as their 
uiotlicT tongue. This is almo.st the sauit> ratio as in l8‘H. Of the remnining 
one-fifth, four-fifths speak Tamil and the remaining ono-fiftli again are dis- 
tributed among Konkani, Marathi, Telugu, Hindustani, itc. The Kiigli.sli 
language is the mother-tongue of 1,90:5 persons or 0 in li),i)0() of the population 
— the same ratio as at the previous (’en«nsr 

98‘ 1 per cent, of^tlie population were born within the State and only I* 9 
per cent, immigrated into 'rravancore. There is a perceptible variation in tho 
ratios observed in 1891 when the native-born formed 99‘:5 jior cent, of the popu- 
lation and the immigrants 7. A considerable infln.x of foreigners into tin* country 
'is perceived within the Oonsns period. Of the total niimlier of immigrants, 
987 ])er cent, came from otlier parts of India ami the remaining fn)m other 
Asiatic eonntrics and Kurope. Of foreign Asiatics, the ma joritv were from (\‘yloij. 
The largest niiinher of European immigrants was from tlie Ibiited Kingdom. 

The “immobility’* of the Travancorean is semi in the small percentage* of 
emigrants, r/:., *8. This is a considerable inerea.'<e njion the mimlier of emigrants 
found in 1891. Of those who left tlui country, t'n’ per eeni. did not go beyond 
Cochin, :5:5 per cent, beyond the other parts of tin* Madras Pn'sidmicy, the* rest 
being distributed over Mysore, Coorg and liaroda. 

Under the head “Infirmities”, .statistics hav<‘ been eomjiiled for insanity, 
blindness, doaf-mutism and leprosy as in the pi’evions Census. In addition to 
these, separate statistics have been eompih*d fur <*h*pliantiitsis. The total num- 
ber returned as infirm or afflicted was :),7b9 or I’l in every 10,000 uf the total 
population— almost the same as in 1891. Of the total number afflicted, 1,41 1 or 
;38 per cent, are lepers, 1,013 or 28 per c<*nt. blind, 809 or 21 per cent, deaf- 
mntej and 503 or 13 per cent, insane, /fhere is an alarming increase in tlio 
number of jepers in tlie country since 1881. The number of persons 
returned as suffering from elephantiasis is 5,92 U The Taluks where tliis 
disease is most prevalent are Shert4illay and Arnbalapuzhii— ideal inoHfjuito 
districts— where the yearly rainfall averages 100 inches; Uie land is low-lying, 
water-logged, swampy and full of creeks ; ami wlien? there are hardly any wells, 
tho iK*ople obtaining their water from shallow pools and tanks. The mosrpiiti) 
is credited as being the medium of conveying the parasite Uiat causes tho 
dise^. 
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IJnder the Chapter dealing with " Caste, Tri^’a^ Bace,^ Mr. Subrarahanya 
jvar has given a mass of valuable and interesting ipfomation pth descriptive 


Aivar has eiven a mass of vaiuawe ana interesting information jith descriptive 
Jetehes of the main -indigenous. castes. Ethnopaphio details on the fines 
Wgestedbythe Census Commissioner for India have been furnished and will, 
no doubt come of use in connection with the proposed Ethnographic Survey. 


The last Chapter of the Report reviews the occupations of the people, as 
.li^'lospd bv the Census. 47 per cent, of the total population are returned as en- 
cracked in agricultural pursuits as against 41-39 in 1891. Oi the total number 
sliown under Agriculture, 37-1 percent, are either landholders or tenants and 
the rest arc field-labourers or growers of special products. 25-9 per cent, of the 
pf'ople subsist by the preparation and supply of material substances which are 
inostly the raw productions of the earth lightly worked upon, and relate to the 
altsoliite necessities of life. 2-1 per cent, arc engaged in rendei-ing personal, house- 
iiold or sanitary service. The commercial spirit sadly lacks development, for 
only 2 percent, are returned as engaged in trade. The learned and artistic 
nrofe.^^ions take up 2 i)er cent, of the people, and Govermennt absorbs I'd per 
cent Under Covernment are included only those who took part in the work of 
administration and the return is not an index of the total number in the service 
of (iovernment. 3 persons in a thousand have their means of subsistence inde- 
pendent of occupation, and are either mendicants living on charity or pensioners 
an<l lu'isoncrs maintained at the public expense. Of the total population, 4^ 
per cent, are actual workers and 57 per cent, dependent on them. 


The statistics for occupation seem to have been collected with great care, 
blit unfortunately, no safe conclusions could he drawn by a compari.son of the 
figures for 1891, owing to the alteration in the classification. 


The whole co.st of the Census cannot bo accurately given just now, o.'H several 
chiir<-(:'shavc still to lie met in connection with the iirinting of the Report, pay of the 
('^tahlishment, etc. Mr. Subrainlianya Aiyar estimates the total cost at Rs 54,203. 


- In conclusion. His Highness’ Government desire to thank Mr. Subramhanya 
Aiyar for the e.xcellent manner in which he has carried out the Census work. 
He has spared no pains to secure accurate results and to make his Report 
interesting. Government note with pleasure the rvork done by the Sheristadar, 
R. Raumlmga Aiyar, n. a., and other suliordinates specially mentioned in the. 
Report, 

'fo mark his appreciation of the good work done l)y Mr. Suliramhanya Aiyar, 
His Highness the Malta Rajah has been pleased to confer on him an honorarium 
of Rs. 2,000. 


K. KRISHNASWAAIV RAO, 


Ikiciin, 








